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FOREWORD 


Dr. B. N. K. Sharma gives in this work a comprehensive account 
of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and Its Literature, from the earliest begin¬ 
ning? up to our own times. His work fills a gap in the literature on the 
Vedanta available in English. While we have many accounts of Sam- 
kara’s Advaita, a comprehensive treatment of the Dvaita philosophy of 
Madhva has not been written. So, Dr. Sharma, with his equipment in 
Sanskrit and competence in philosophy, has given us this work. It is 
my hope that the book will be widely read. 


New Delhi, 

20th February 1960. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
Vice-President of India . 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


THIS History of Dvaita School of Vedanta and Its Literature was first pub¬ 
lished in 1960-61, in two volumes. The nature, scope and purpose of the 
work, its contents and source materials have been fully set forth in the 
Preface to the first edition, which precedes this. 

The work has been widely acknowledged to be the only “thorough¬ 
going study we have of the Dvaita school of Vedanta and its literature 
that exists” and “the most important contribution to the history of Indian 
^philosophy” as such. It was accorded the highest national literary honor 
and, recognition of the Sahitya Akademi Award of the Government of 
India, in 1964. By 1968, the work had gone out of print and there has 
Hteeii an insistent demand, at home and abroad, for a second edition of 
it. I am happy M/s Motilal Banarsidass, the foremost of our Indological 
‘publishers, have come forward to meet this demand. 

I have agreed to their suggestion to have the book now issued conve¬ 
niently in a single volume to suit the practical requirements of a standard 
WQrk of constant reference and consultation. The two separate Prefaces 
of the, two volumes of the earlier edition have accordingly been fused to¬ 
gether. The chapters have been numbered consecutively and the Appen¬ 
dices, all of them, have been placed at the very end. 

The structural pattern of the work remains the same. The material 
changes made are few and far between, consisting mostly of careful revision 
and corrections of the text, incorporation of supplementary historical and 
biographical data here and there and more precise and detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the contents of some of the works like the Sangraha-Ramayana of 
Narayapa Pandita and the Bhatfasangraha of Raghavendra (which latter 
has now been made available in print), which had been skipped over. 
The omission of some authors like Dhirendra, Varadendra, Madhvamuni, 
Ghanaiyama (Kavi) and Satyavara has been made good. 

Much of the supplementary matter will be found in the Appendices 
HI, VII-IX. The question of the real birthplace of Purandara 
Dasa has been considered afresh. Correction of dates and facts 
have been carried out in a few cases. The survey of present day literature 
in English and other modern languages on Dvaita philosophy has been 
brought up to date, by and large. 

“Rangadham” B. N. K. Sharma 

111. Raja Street, 

Coimbatore 641001. 

Divali Day, 6th Nov. 1980 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


DVAITA, Advaita and Visistadvaita are the principal schools of 
Vedanta, presenting the widest possible points of departure of philosophical 
thought emerging from the interpretation of the Prasthanatrayl, or the 
triune authority of the Vedanta, in the medieval period of Indian history. 
To this day, they enjoy the status of living systems of Vedantic thought, 
in India, each with its own well-defined community of followers, religious 
institutions and extensive philosophical literature in Sanskrit. The Dvaita 
and the Visistadvaita schools have also to their credit a substantial body 
of devotional literature in the Kannada and Tamil languages, respectively. 

Though chronologically the last and having perhaps fewer followers 
than the other two, the Dvaita system has been the chief rival in thought 
to the Advaita of Samkara, in the history of Indian philosophy. Though 
the first Theistic reaction to Advaita came from Ramanuja, it is to the 
Dvaita-Vedanta of Madhva and his eminent followers that we have to turn 
for. a robust and uncompromising metaphysical resistance to Advaita 
philosophy and for a complete vindication of Vedantic Theism in confor¬ 
mity with its oldest and the most genuine textual traditions. To give but 
one instance, the Advaita had tried to strike at the very root of ‘Samkhya’ 
realism (accepted in the Vedas, the Upanisads and the Epic) by denying 
to “Prakrti” any locus standi in the Sastras. (See Samkara B. S. B. i, 1, 5) 
The Ramanuja school winked at this blatant injustice to Prakrti , despite its own 
accommodation of Prakrti within its metaphysics , as a distinct and necessary material 
principle operating in the Universe , in subordination to Brahman {See R. on B. S. 
i, 4, 3). It was the Dvaita school of Madhva which set right this anomaly 
and injustice to Prakrti, by taking the bold step of rejecting the ‘fashion¬ 
able’ interpretation of B. S. i, 1,5-11, and restoring Prakrti to its right and 
rightful place in the Vedanta, as the material principle dependent on 
Brahman and providing the stuff of the universe. This clear and unambi¬ 
guous vindication of the position of Prakrti in Vedanta metaphysics knocked 
off the bottom of Pantheism and Mayavada in Vedanta and helped to 
reinstate the purely Theistic view of Brahman as the “Kevala-nimitta- 
Karaiia” in respect of the cosmos, as conceived in the hymns of the Rg- 
veda, the Antaryami-Brahmana, the Svetasvatara Upanisad, the Epic 
and the Puranas. Of course, Madhva’s conception of Brahman as “nimitta- 
karana” did not remain at the purely Deistic level of the Nyaya school. 
It was metaphysically more penetrative in that it was intimately connect¬ 
ed with the concept of Brahman as “Svatantra” defined in terms of “Sarva- 
sattapratltipravrttinimittam” (as explained in the opening chapter here). 

After the downfall of the Samkhya and Nyaya-Vaisesika realisms, 
as a result of the dialectic onslaughts of Advaitins, it was the Dvaita Vedanta 
of Madhva that stood up for Realism in Indian thought against all forces 
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of idealism and acosmism. It had, accordingly, to fight with Indian 
monism a battle royal on its own ground, during the last seven centuries. 
The history of this philosophical polemics has been a glorious chapter in 
the annals of the Vedanta. It attracted all-India attention and drew 
some of the redoubtable scholars of the north and south of India, as parti¬ 
cipants therein. As a result of this high-level polemics which went on 
between the two schools in the Post-Jayatlrtha period, the Dvaita system 
emerged as a front-rank philosophical system of all-India reputation, throw¬ 
ing the Ramanuja school completely into the shade. As Dasgupta says, 
“the logical and dialectical thinkers of the Visistadvaita were decidedly 
inferior to the prominent thinkers of the Samkara and the Madhva school. 
There is hardly anyone in the whole history of the development of the 
Ramanuja school whose logical acuteness could be compared with that of 
Srlharsa or Citsukha or with that of Jayatirtha or Vyasatlrtha” (His. of 
/. Phil. vol. iii, p. 111). In the Preface to the fourth volume of his History 
of I. PAU., he says again, “in my opinion, Jayatirtha and Vydsatirtha present 
the highest dialectical skill in Indian thought. There is a general belief among 
many that the monism of Samkara presents the final phase of Indian 
thought. But the readers of the present volume who will be introduced 
to the philosophy of Jayatirtha and particularly of Vyasatlrtha would realize 
the strength and uncompromising impressiveness of the Dualistic position. 
The logical skill and depth of acute dialectic thinking shown by Vyasatlrtha 
stands almost unrivalled in the whole range of Indian thought” (p. vii-Italics 
mine). 

The thinkers of the Dvaita school have made many outstanding contri¬ 
butions to the problems of philosophy. Their works could be studied 
with profit by modern minds also. The views propounded by Madhva 
on the nature of Saks!, Visesa, Bheda, substance and attributes, the univer¬ 
sal, space and time, etc., are very much in advance of his times and remark¬ 
ably suggestive. Vyasatlrtha’s review of the doctrines, categories, 
concepts and definitions of the Navya-Nyaya of Gahgesa and his school, 
in his Tarkatandava, put a timely check on the overgrowth of formalism in 
Indian logic and enunciated the principles of a Novum Organum ih Post- 
GangeSa logic. The Theism of the Nyaya would have been a living force 
to this day, if it had cared to listen to Vyasatlrtha and profit by his criti¬ 
cisms. It is admitted that the birth of Neo-Advaita in the seventeenth 
; Century was largely due to the impact of Madhva dialectics. 

, The achievements of the Dvaita school far outweigh the numerical 
Itfength, influence and distribution of its followers. The Caitanya Sam- 
pradaya of Bengal derives not only its preceptorial order but its doctrines 
of Vise$a, Siddharupa-Bhakti and other tenets from Madhva thought. 
The devotional movement of the Haridasas of Karnataka was a sponta¬ 
neous expression of Madhva religious thought in the regional language of 
the majority of its adherents and its appeal reached the common people. 
The vitality of the system can be judged from the fact that it has been able 
to penetrate and overcome the barriers of language and assimilate among 
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its followers today speakers of five Aryari and three Dravidian languages 
of India. 

In its own right, then, this system deserves wider attention in India 
and abroad than it has received till now from the public and from our 
present day scholars. Especially after the attainment of national inde¬ 
pendence by our country, when former prejudices are being shed and every 
valuable heritage of the country’s past is coming to be studied with an open 
mind, and in a spirit of sympathy arid understanding, it is reasonable to 
expect a renewal of interest among our countrymen and women in the study 
of the literature and philosophy of the Dvaita school of Vedanta also which 
has made a sizable contribution to Indian thought. I earnestly hope the 
publication of this History of the Dvaita School and its Literature, at this 
propitious juncture, will go a long way in rousing public interest in the 
study of Madhva and his school of thought and meet the demand for a 
comprehensive work on the subject in English, written from an objective 
standpoint. The Dvaita school has made history in Indian philosophy. 
But this history has not been written so far. I have ventured to write and 
publish it. I hope it will open our eyes to the rich legacy of thought which 
the makers of the Dvaita school of Vedanta have left to posterity. This 
is the first complete and systematic work on the origin and development 
-of this important school of Vedanta to appear in print. There is no other 
standard work of this size and scope on this subject in the field. It is based 
on a revised arid enlarged version of a part of my Thesis for the Ph.D. 
degree of the Madras University, awarded in 1948. Fairness and accu¬ 
racy combined with sympathy and understanding make for true and inspir¬ 
ing historical presentation. I hope I have been able to achieve these two 
objectives, in a commendable measure, in this work. I sincerely hope it will 
Set the model for similar histories of other schools of Vedanta which are equally in 
need of them. 


11 

Dvaita literature is very extensive. Much of it still reiriains unpub¬ 
lished arid unexplored. The early generation of Orientalists had neglect¬ 
ed Madhva’s philosophy. Later, pioneers like Subbarao and Padiria- 
nabhachar translated some works of Madhva into English and expounded 
some of his tenents. It could not perhaps be helped at that initial Stage 
that the significance and bearing of M’s foundational concepts like 
Svatantra, Saks!, Visesas and Paradhlnavisesapti in contributing to the 
architectonic unity and individuality of his philosophical system were left 
more or less obscure and unnoticed in their writings. Nevertheless, their 
works roused interest among Western scholars and at least one foreign 
scholar, Helmuth Glasenapp was attracted to Madhva’s school and wrote 
his ‘Madhvas Philosophic des Visnu-Glaubens’, in German (Leipzig, 
1923) . But the first philosophical account of Madhva’s thought to appear 
in English was in Dr Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy (1927). Then 
followed further expositions of different aspects of Madhva thought., by 
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some of his own followers like C. R. Krishnarao, R. Nagaraja Sarma, H. N. 
Raghvendrachar, Alur Venkatarao, P. Nagarajarao and myself during the 
, last three decades. The latest account of M’s system and of his great 
interpreters Jayatirtha and Vyasatlrtha is to be found in Dasgupta’s History 
of Indian Philosophy Vol. IV. He has dealt with their treatment of some 
important problems in philosophy and has given a general review of 
.certain important topics of M’s interpretation of the Brahmasutras. 
Apart from the fact that even this work does not give us a systematic and 
coordinated exposition of M’s philosophy as such and as a whole or go into 
the bearings and significance of his philosophical doctrines and their 
interrelation, its account of Dvaita literature as such is very inadequate and 
not properly arranged and contains many misstatements of facts. There 
is thus a very real need for a complete, authentic and systematic exposition 
of the history of the school and its extensive literature. 

Considering the position, importance and achievements of Dvaita 
thought in Indian philosophy and its literary output, it seemed to me to 
be a great deficiency that there was no authentic history of its literary and 
philosophical development, in English or in any other language, on modern 
lines,—in a proper chronological setting, based upon all available mate¬ 
rials, literary, historical and epigraphic. The works already in the field, 
On Madhva, had either not dealt with the extensive literature of his school, 
including his own works, in full or else only cursorily, with a few works 
chosen at random. Even the survey of Dvaita literature in Glasenapp’s 
pioneering work is more or less bibliographical in its nature arid by no 
means full or systematic at it. He has not gone into the contents of the 
works or the lives and dates of the authors mentioned or presented the 
literary materials on an orderly plan of topics and division of periods or 
given us a historical survey of the evolution of thought. 


Ill 


1 , 


Two main difficulties beset the historian of Dvaita literature. The 
first is that of chronology of authors and works and the second is about the 
Works themselves. There has been a surprising amount of ignorance about 
the writers of the Madhva school, their places in its history and the value 
bftheir contributions to thought. As a result, a grave injustice has been 
and is still being done, even in accredited works on Indian history, 
and philosophy, by eminent Indian scholars themselves, to the 
ished exponents of this school like Madhva, Jayatirtha, Vyasa- 
Vadiraja, Vijayindra and others, whom every Indian ought to 
and would be the better for knowing. 

The bulk of the evidence and materials from literary and epigra- 
phical sources have been utilized here, for the first time, in a systematic 
Way. New evidence has been cited at times from hitherto unexplored 
sources, literary as well as epigraphical. The dates of almost all the writers 
have been discussed, some at length and others in brief. Where the dates 
of some authors have been discussed by me elsewhere, the details have 
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been omitted here and only the conclusions reached have been indicated, 
giving references to the sources where fuller information could be had. 

The difficulty about the materials is that out of more than a hundred 
authors and more than seven hundred works brought together in the two 
volumes of the present work, hardly ten or twelve writers are widely known 
and studied and not more than a hundred important works are available 
in print. About two-thirds of the restare still in mss., and one-third known 
only through cross-references and quotations in extant works. Some are 
attested only by tradition. Some rare works in mss., like the Sattarkadi - 
pavaliy Vadaratnavali and Koiikanabhyudaya have also been drawn upon. 
is. A majority of these manuscripts are preserved in the great manu¬ 
script Libraries at Mysore, Madras and Tanjore; and the rest in the private 
Libraries of Sode, Palimar, Pejavar and Kanur Mutts at Udipi, the Uttaradi 
Mutt (Bangalore) and the Raghavendra Svami Mutt (Nanjangud). 
The descriptive catalogues of Sanskrit mss., of the Baroda and the India 
office Library and of the Bodleine Library (Oxford) have also been con¬ 
sulted. Most of the mss. have been studied at first hand, so far as time and 
resources permitted and interesting facts about their contents have been 
given. 

Besides the above sources of mss., Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum 
and many handlists and notices of mss secured by me during my tours in 
search of mss., in. S. Kanara, North Karnatak and Tamilnadu have been 
utilized. Many of these lists are made up of details from floating traditions 
only. Two Madhva hagiological works in Kannada, (1) the Sat Katha 
of B. S; Kamalapur (Dharwar, 1896 and 1931) and (2) Gurucarite by H. K. 
Vedavyasacharya (Mysore, 1949) have also been drawn upon. The first 
one deals mainly with the lives of Madhva Acaryas (both laymen and 
Pontiffs) belonging to the Uttaradi Mutt. But, its chronology and even 
its purely traditional accounts of authors contain many anachronisms and 
errors of commission and omission (See S . K ., pp. 37, 38 and 64). Its 
ascriptions of works to individual authors and dates assigned to them are 
not supported by any evidence. It cannot, therefore, be taken as a strictly 
historical account. It is, however, a useful compendium of information. 
I have used it with caution. The other work is confined to the lives and 
works of the Pontiffs of the Raghavendra Svami Mutt. It gives short 
biographical information about the Svamis. Their dates are given on the 
authority of the Mutt traditions and occasionally of inscriptions, some of 
which have been pronounced to be untrustworthy by the epigraphical 
authorities. The contents of the works of authors mentioned have not been 
described, as a rule. The book has raised a controversy over the origin 
of the Uttaradi Mutt. I have used it for occasional references and some 
criticism here and there. 

Another important hagiological work I have utilized is the Gurucaryd 
of unknown authorship, in Sanskrit verse, dealing with the lives of 
the Pontiffs of the Uttaradi Mutt, ending with Satyanidhi Tlrtha (1638- 
,48). The ms. of this work was secured by me on loan from the Mutt 
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Library at Nanjangud, in 1939. It gives valuable chronological data and 
much interesting information about the former names, sub-community, 
cyclic year of succession to Pitha and demise and total period of rule of the 
Pontiffs. This work would appear to be the source of other traditional 
accounts in such works as the S.K. itself and in the AnandatirthaguruvamJa- 
Kathdkalpataru (m) (Mys. O.L.G. 2418) from which extracts have been 
supplied to me by Sri H. Seshangiri Rao of Mysore and Sri Dhirendra 
Ritti of Savanur. 

Among additional sources utilized for the Post-Jayatirtha period, 
are to be mentioned (1) the general catalogue of all extant and non-extant 
works attributed to various authors in Sanskrit literature, including those 
on Dvaita system, published by the Gopal Vilas Library (G.V.L. Cat) 
founded by the late Dewan Bahadur R. Raghunatha Rao of Kumbakonam 
and (2) the list of Dvaita works attributed to various authors, given in the 
first volume of the Kannada translation of Madhva’s collected works 
(Sarvamula) published by the Madhva Muni Seva Sangha of Udipi. 
(3) The Konkanabhyudaya described in AppendixIV has been drawn upon 
for purposes of that appendix and in a few other places also. Other 
sources like the Vidyadhisa-Vijaya and Vddirajaguruvaracaritdmrta will be 
referred to in their relevant contexts. 

It may appear to some that in the plan of exposition adopted by me 
in Part I, the account of Indian thought prior to M. has been wholly 
governed by what M. himself contends about it in his works and that the 
matter gets repeated under “Works of Madhva”, in Part II. But in reality, 
the purpose of the first Part is to discover and exhibit the seeds of Dvaita 
thought as they may be found scattered and mixed up with much other 
diversified matter in the source-books of Hindu thought and how they 
contributed to the formulation of a new system of thought at the hands 
of Madhva after having been subjected to a series of metaphysical vicissi¬ 
tudes in successive periods. The way in which I have visualised and exhi¬ 
bited the evolution of Dvaita thought from these source materials of the 
Vedic and the Post-Vedic periods, from a historical standpoint, so far as it 
may be possible or permissible to apply such a method to the fascinating 
study of this subject is certainly different from what Madhva himself con¬ 
tends about it. At least insofar as the historical and the traditional 
methods and points of view differ in their approach and presuppositions, 
there cannot be any actual repetition or overlapping of thought-process or 
interpretation of facts between them. It would have surprised and dis¬ 
appointed many a modern scholar if I had begun my history of the Dvaita 
School of Vedanta, abruptly, with the works of Madhva himself without a 
historical or philosophical background of the earlier thought from which it 
was derived and the impact of forces from other systems which necessitated 
a reorientation of thought. 

Most of the modem Indian scholars and writers on Indian philosophy 
have a preconceived way of looking at the evolution of Indian thought as 
beginning with the “crude Polytheism” of the Vedic Rsis and as culminat- 
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ing in the grand monism of the Samkarite description, with a few productive 
germs of Monism conveniently lodged in the body of the Rgveda and 
elsewhere. This dictatorial way of reading the evolution of Indian thought 
has hypnotized the minds of modem scholars to such an extent that 
Madhva’s philosophy gets shunted off the ‘main* line of Upanisadic thought 
by a most convenient fiction of Oriental scholarship. It is necessary to 
break this spell to secure a proper hearing to Madhva’s philosophy as an 
integral part of Vedic no less than the Upanisadic thought and one in 
which the fundamental thought of the Veda-Sastra has been preserved 
more meaningfully, consistently and fully than in many others which 
have come to be credited with that honour. The Oriental scholars and 
those who follow their ways of thinking must be made to see this truth 
by adopting their own method of approach and exposition. It was for 
this reason I have had to depart from the rigid orthodox way of approach 
to Madhva philosophy from the standpoint of ‘Vedapauruseyatva”, in 
which there will be no scope for logical evolution or chronological deve¬ 
lopment of thought. I expect that orthodox opinion, while it may not 
approve or endorse this method of approach, will at least see and concede 
the rationale of it or its expediency, in this light, as a kind of “Abhyupaga- 
mavada” or a “Praudhivada”. 


IV 

In tracing the evolution of Madhva thought in and through its source- 
books, I have, while following the genearally accepted views of modern 
scholars (as indicated above) about their successive stages of growth, worked 
out my own theory regarding the tome and direction of their ideological 
development. Most of the important works of Indian and European 
scholars like Ranade, Dasgupta, Radhakrishnan, Barth, Keith, Carpenter, 
Deussen, Muir, Macdonnel, Griswold, Bloomfield and others have been 
consulted in this Part. My acknowledgements to these scholars will 
be found in the body of the work and in the footnotes. I have however 
departed from their theories on many points or given them suitable 
orientations (See under Aranyakas, Ekayana and Post-Svetasvatara 
periods). 

Under “Works of Madhva” I have surveyed and critically summa¬ 
rized the contents of his thirty seven works (Sarvamula) and brought out 
the general tenor of their arguments and drawn attention to their other 
salient features. This would enable the reader to appreciate fully the 
subject matter of their commentaries and glosses, noticed subsequently, 
in their turn, in the succeeding Parts. This saves the necessity of traver¬ 
sing the same ground in dealing with the commentaries and glosses on the 
Sarvamula, while setting forth their contribution to thought. It is not 
possible, in a rapid summary of the Sarvamula to go into the intricacies 
of their arguments or the niceties of the logical and interpretational issues 
raised by the texts. These have been reserved for treatment under certain 
appropriate sections pertaining to the dialectical contributions of Jaya- 
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tirtha, Vyasatlrtha and others. Some idea of Madhva’s dialectics has 
been given in connection with his G. T., VTN and AV. 

Besides bringing out the special features of M’s literary and philoso¬ 
phical style and his method of exposition, I have devoted some space to a 
discussion of the ‘problem* of his “Sources”. This and the vindication of 
the merits of his interpretation of the Brahmasutras against the severe 
strictures of V. S. Ghate, undertaken here, for the first time, would be 
particularly useful to Post-Graduate students and teachers of Vedanta, 
in our Universities. In my opinion, Ghate’s Critique of the Sutrabha$ya of 
Madhoa has adversely affected the latter’s reputation as an interpreter of 
the Brahmasutras among our modem scholars, University Professors and 
students and has been allowed to go unchallenged far too long. I intend 
to bring out an independent work on the subject of critical and compara¬ 
tive study of Madhva’s interpretation of the Brahmasutras in relation to the 
interpretational traditions of the Samkara, Ramanuja and other schools 
at a future date. Meanwhile the discussion I have raised here over this 
problem may be taken as my own initial contribution to Dvaita polemics 
in this direction. 

•v The next section deals with the early development of Madhva’s 
school under his immediate disciples and followers and with their activities 
and contributions. This period is marked by the emergence of the various 
Mutts which have played a major role in the development of the school 
and its spread in various parts of the country. 

V 

Dvaita Literature falls into two great natural divisions,-—the works 
of Madhva and those of his followers. Though, deriving his thought from the 
source-books of Indian philosophy, Madhva has been in fact the actual 
historical founder of his system, in the form in which he has expounded it , in his 
works. His works, therefore, are of primary interest and significance to 
Us, in showing the nature and extent of his creative genius and the extent 
of his indebtedness to his sources. 

r 

The Post-Madhva period is even more important to us, in a sense, 
US it is in that period that a mighty and voluminous literature has grown 
round the works of Madhva. It has produced the foremost interpreters, 
commentators and dialecticians of the school, whose works to this day could 
regale the most ardent Tarkarasikas—lovers of logic and metaphysics* 
This is the period of (i) the standardization of Dvaita thought and its inter¬ 
pretation by Jay atlrtha; (ii) its dialectic and polemical reinforcement under 
Visnudasacarya and Vyasatlrtha and subsequent controversialists; (iii) 
its constructive development and elucidation of Siddhanta by a host of 
major and minor commentators; and (iv) last, but not least, of the rise of 
. that new genre of religious and devotional literature of the school in the 
regional language of Kannada, under the leadership of the celebrated 
Mystics of the Haridasa Kuta. . .» 
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It is mainly on account of this stupendous work and the many-sided 
activities of his eminent successors that Madhva’s system has attained and 
has retained its accredited position as one of the principal schools of Vedanta. 
By his creative genius, Sri Madhva had evolved the seminal ideas of his 
system from the nucleus of thought in the original sources. It was enriched 
and perfected in its various aspects by his eminent expositors like Jaya¬ 
tirtha, Vyasatlrtha and others and attained its full stature under them. 
It is however very remarkable that throughout this long period of its 
development, there has been no rift or divergence of doctrine within the 
school j 1 as there has been in the other schools of Vedanta. The Dualists* 
sense of loyalty to the views of Madhva has been remarkably steady and 
consistent throughout. Even the frigid article of faith in the existence 
of a class of Tamoyogyas among Souls has not evoked any perceptible 
opposition from within. But changes in emphasis on doctrines or in the 
technique of their presentation according to the exigencies of the times 
and contemporary thought-needs and trends and variation in methods of 
treatment or exposition of doctrines have not been wanting. These as 
well as other important landmarks and turning points in the history and 
literature of the school have been indicated in the present work in relevant 
contexts. That the Gaitanya school, in spite of its formal affiliation with 
the Madhva Sampradaya has discarded some of its theological beliefs and 
tenets may be construed as an internal rift or schism if not a break¬ 
away. 


VI 

Part III deals with the first and at the same time the most important 
phase in the history of the school after Madhva, represented by the standard¬ 
ization and accredited interpretation of Madhva’s thought by his chosen 
Commentator Jayatirtha. 


VII 

Parts IV-VIII deal exhaustively with the Post-Jayatirtha period in 
Madhva thought and literature, from the beginning of the 15th century 
to our own times. This history of six hundred years has been as great and 
epoch-making in its achievements as the history of the earlier period dealt 
with in Parts II and III. I have always kept in view that there is a quali¬ 
tative difference between the two orders of intellectual performance of M. 
/md his commentator Jayatirtha—the creative genius of the one and the ex¬ 
pository brilliance of the other and that for obvious reasons M. could not 
have spared more time and space for finish of form and amplification of 
technical details and paraphernalia of system-building in his works, which 
were left to his successor. I must ask the reader to keep this in mind and 

1 - The unorthodox view of “Svarupa srsti” of jivas which H. N. Raghavendrachar 
(Dvaita Philosophy , Its Place in the Vedanta, Mys. Uni. 1941) has attempted to read into 
Madhva's works has not found any support in any quarter. (It has died a natural death 
after him.) 
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apply the same principle mutatis mutandis in estimating the contributions of 
subsequent writers also. Such qualitative differences exist between the 
performance of Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha too. The requirements of 
Vyasatirtha’s tunes were different and he addressed himself to the task 
which the great Jayatirtha himself had reserved for him (See Chap. XX). 
I need hardly say, then, that a frank estimate of how M’s idiosyncrasies 
of language and style may appear to a stickler for form and conventional 
standards or a reference to what may be regarded by others as shortcomings 
in his writings ought not to be mistaken for a depreciation of Madhva— 
which does not admit of anything more to be said in his favour, defence or 
justification. 

The literature produced in the Post-Jayatirtha period is a voluminous 
one. Its chief merit lies in the resplendent variety and richness of its 
output. It is the age of centrifugal development of Madhva thought. 
Here we find the mighty tree of Madhva-Siddhanta growing to its full 
stature and strength putting forth fine foliage and fragrant flowers and 
bearing its rich and luscious fruits of philosophy, logic and theology, daring 
dialectics, constructive development of Siddhanta, doctrinal elaboration, 
religious mysticism, controversial literature, commentaries, elucidations and 
glosses. 

Part IV opens with the era of Neo-dialecticism in Dvaita Vedanta 
inaugurated by Visnudasacarya of Vadaratnavali-fame. Its zenith was 
reached under Vyasatirtha, whose works constitute the last word on Dvaita 
metaphysics and its interpretation of the Sutras. I have tried to introduce 
the reader to some striking facets of the acute dialectical thinking displayed 
by these veterans, so that one may form some idea of their impressiveness, 
even from a respectful distance. Dasgupta; as has already been shown, 
has paid the highest tribute to Vyasatirtha as an analytic thinker. 

Chapter XXVII gives a resume of Vyasatirtha’s critical assessment 
of the interpretations of two adhikaranas of the B. S. by the three great 
Bhasyakaras : S. R. and M. and his penetrating analysis and criticism of 
the alignment of adhikaranas and theme and sequence of Padas in the I 
Adhyaya, according to the first two. As his Tatparyacandrika happens to 
be the only work in Sanskrit philosophical literature which gives us a 
critical and comparative estimate of the B. S. interpretations of the major 
schools of Vedanta, its study should be very instructive indeed to modern 
scholars and critics of B. S. interpretation. Among modern writers on 
•Indian philosophy, Dasgupta has been the first to utilize some material 
from this unique work of Vyasatirtha. Much more could be written on 
Vyasatirtha’s contribution to the subject of B. S. interpretation which 
would require a separate volume. What has been provided here is just 
enough to whet the appetite. Those who have carefully considered my 
critique of V. S. Ghate’s estimate of M’s BSB. in Chap. XII will find 
much more from the TC in this chapter, to regale themselves with. 

Chapter XXVIII is a brief study of the vigorous discussions of such 
important problems of philosophy as the definition of reality ( sattvanirukti) 
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and the concept of “ViSesas” from Vyasatirtha’s JVym. His vindication 
of the Dvaita interpretation of‘Tat tvam asi 5 is also set forth here, for the 
first time, in all its wealth of detail. That will convey to the reader some 
measure of the forcefulness, and cogency of arguments with which Vyasa- 
tirtha has demonstrated the untenability of the familiar Advaitic interpre¬ 
tation of that ‘Mahavakya’ and made out a strong case for its Dualistic 
interpretation. 

Chapter XXX describes the impact of his Nym on the Advaita school 
and the sequel to such an impact, the counter-attacks of the Advaitasiddhi 
and the Brahmanandiya and their refutations, again, by the champions of 
the Dvaita view. This brisk exchange of high level philosophical polemics 
between these two mighty schools of Vedanta will remain the admiration 
of all students and scholars of Vedanta philosophy, as long as such great 
philosophical classics continue to be read and appreciated in this country 
and elsewhere, in the original Sanskrit or in their translations. 

Part V deals with the history of the spirited and spectacular theologi¬ 
cal controversies for the reinforcement of Dvaita Siddhanta carried on 
by a band of distinguished Theologians and controversialists of the school 
such as Vijayindra, Vadiraja and Narayanacarya with champions, of the 
Advaita school such as the famous Appayya Diksita and Parakala Yati. 

Part VI describes the sumptuous contributions which a large number 
of non-Polemical commentators of the school such as Vidyadhiraja, Vijaya- 
dhvaja, Vyasatlrtha, Raghuttama, Ramacandra, Sudhindra, Yadu- 
pati, Vidyadhlsa, Kesavacarya, Raghavendra, the writers of the Ghalari 
family, Raghunatha, Jagannatha, Kundalagiri Suri, Sumatindra and 
Satyadharma have made to Dvaita literature. These writers have nouri¬ 
shed the system of Madhva and built up its reputation by their patience, 
industry and scholarship in many branches of learning. To this day, their 
works enjoy a living reputation and continue to shed light on many aspects 
of Dvaita philosophy. They continue to guide and inspire the faithful 
as beacon lights of Brahmavidya. Many of these were. distinguished 
Pontiffs of Mutts in their days and have exercised a wholesome influence 
on society and the cultural history of their times and their memories are 
still cherished with warm affection and esteem by all sections of the Madhva 
community. 

There can be no two opinions that some account of the great religious 
institutions of the Madhva Sampradaya called Mathas is, certainly called 
for in what purports to be a history of the Dvaita school in its widest sense. 
It is mainly through these Mutts that the traditions of Dvaita thought and 
literature have been preserved, fostered and handed down in unbroken conti¬ 
nuity, for the past several centuries. The Mutts have been very largely 
responsible for making Dvaita Siddhanta a living faith of the people in 
different parts of the country. They have been the nerve-centres of the 
religious and philosophical life of the community. It would be an act of 
gross ingratitude on the part of any historian of the Madhva school and its 
literature’to/ignore their existence and the memorable part they have played 
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in the development of Madhva’s philosophy and its literature. It would 
be impossible to write about the great makers of Dvaita literature (many 
of whom have been Pontiffs of different Mutts) without referring to their 
career and mentioning the particular institutions with which they were 
connected as Pontiffs ; and unless a clear account of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of these Mutts themselves is given, the details regarding their succes¬ 
sion and dates and many other facts connected with the expansion of the 
Madhva Sampradaya itself would be left obscure. Such an account may 
be out of place in a work exclusively on Madhva’s philosophy . But it would 
be quite necessary and essential in a History of the school . The Mutts should be 
given their due. If they cannot find a prominent place in a history of 
the Dvaita school, their existence would hardly have served any purpose. 
That there have been some minor quarrels among some of them should 
not blind us to their importance as spiritual centres of the community. 

Among these commentators of the Post-Jayatirtha period, there were 
many who were householders (grkinah) hailing from distinguished families 
of scholars, in which the tradition of learning and lifelong devotion to 
Sastras was handed down for generations as the highest ideal of Tapas and 
Upasana (Gf. Svadhyayapravacane eveti JVako Maudgalyah ( Taitt . Up.) and 
Sopasand ca dvividha SdstrabhyasasvarUpini (AV). This example of hearty 
cooperation between the . Pontiffs and the Grhastha scholars in serving the 
cause of their Siddhanta has been a happy feature of the spiritual and 
intellectual life of the Madhva community for many centuries, now,—a 
fact of which it could legitimately be proud. 

Part VII presents the history of the Order of the Haridasas of 
Karnataka. It gives an account of the lives and works of the great Mystics 
of the Madhva school who brought the message of M’s philosophy and way 
of life and the path to Moksa through Bhakti to the common people, 
through thrilling medium of song and music. The rise of the Haridasa Kuta 
from the soil of Madhva thought is itself a standing proof of the spiritual 
vitality of Madhvasiddhaflta and its deep solicitude for the spiritual uplift 
of the humble folk. The contribution of the Haridasas of Karnataka to 
Hindu Mysticism and to the philosophy of Bhakti are of a very high order, 
comparable in every way to what kindred movements such as those of the 
Azhvars and the Nayanmars to the revival of the true spirit of religion in 
Tamilnadu and what the Mystics of Maharashtra and Gujarat have made 
in their respective regions through the medium of the language of their pro¬ 
vinces. The central figure of the Haridasa Kuta was the great Vyasatirtha 
himself who combined in his person the leadership of both the ‘Vyasakuta’ 
and the ‘Dasakuta’. A standard edition of the entire legacy of the Hari¬ 
dasa Sahitya is a desideratum. It would be fitting tribute to the memory 
of the great Vyasatirtha, if his present Pontifical successor at Sosale would 
take effective steps to give us such an authorized edition; which, with his 
equipment, resources and drive, it should be quite easy for him to do. 

Chapter XXXIX throws light on the nature and extent of the in¬ 
fluence of Madhva thought on both the earlier and the later phases of 
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Bengal Vaisnavism. It describes the works of two important later writers 
of the Caitanya school : the great Baladeva Vidyabhusana and his precep¬ 
tor Radha Damodara of Kanyakubja. In this connection I have discussed 
the much-debated question of the spiritual descent of the Caitanya school 
from Madhva’s and its doctrinal affiliations with it. This question has 
come to receive much attention of late in Bengal and Assam, from spokes¬ 
men of rival theories on the subject. My interest in this controversy, as 
in others of its kind, is purely academic. It is a pity that within the Madhva 
community itself and among the custodians of the Madhva Sampradaya 
viz., the Pontiffs of various Mutts, there is not a sign of awareness of such 
historical controversies in the air which have an intimate bearing on the 
past history and traditions of the Sampradaya. A more deplorable state 
of affairs can hardly be imagined. I have therefore thought it fit to discuss 
this important question here, in the light of all the relevant materials and 
come to a definite conclusion as far as evidences permit. The views put 
forward by Dr Nandi in his doctoral thesis on the subject of Baladeva and 
the points which have been raised by some other scholars in a recent issue 
of the Journal of the Gau^Iya Mutt, Madras, have been taken into account. 

Chapter XL goes into (i) the territorial expansion of the Madhva 
Sampradaya in Tamilnadu, Andhra, Karnataka, Maharashtra areas of 
S. India and in northern India (U. P.) and (ii) its diffusion among the 
Gauda-Sarasvatas of Goa and their settlements on the west coast of Kerala 
and Karnataka and among some other communities. I have drawn 
materials for this chapter from a number of Marathi works such as the 
critical edition of the JnaneSvari, published by the Government of Maha¬ 
rashtra, Pangarkar’s Marathi Vanmayaca Itihas, V. L. Bhave’s Maharajtra 
Sarasvata , Jnandvari Dartan (Part I) published by the Va’imayopasak 
Mandal, Ahmadnagar and Prof. S. N. Banahatti’s two essays on the Madhva 
Sampradaya in Maharashtra, published in his Vanmayavimarsa (Poona 
1935). I acknowledge my debt to these works and authors. 

Part VIII deals with the transitional literature on Madhva thought 
produced in the last century by the ‘rear guards* of the old generation 
and tradition. This is followed by a general bibliographical review of 
all the important modern works on Madhva philosophy and literature 
published in the present century, in English, French, German, Sanskrit, 
Kannada, Tamil and other languages. 

Chapter XLII is a brief account of the main achievements of the 
Dvaita school in the course of its history and it concludes with some obser¬ 
vations about contemporary awakening and trends in the social, literary 
and philosophical life of the Madhva community and about the prospects 
of this school of thought in the context of swift changes in the intellectual 
life and climate of our times. 

Dealing with one’s own age is perhaps the most difficult task of all; 
for no one who is in it can take a completely detached view of it. As 
criticism cannot altogether be excluded in evaluation, one cannot also 
entirely avoid the expressions of opinion on contemporary works, authors 
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VIII APPENDIXES 

There are nine Appendixes to this work. The first one gives a Consoli¬ 
dated List of all the original and mostly non-extant source-books which 
have been cited by Madhva in the course of his different works. Their 
total number runs over two hundred and ninety. 

The second reproduces the text of the famous Srikurmam Inscrip¬ 
tion of Narahari Tirtha which is of decisive importance in fixing the 
date of Madhva. I have added a brief note explaining and justifying the 
need for agreeing to a transposition of the second and the third verses as 
they are found inscribed in the epigraph on one of the stone pillars of the 
Srikurmam temple (in the Telugu script), so that the statement made 
in the second verse of the inscription (as it stands) can be reconciled with 
known and established facts. 

The next Appendix gives a consolidated list of all the insufficiently 
known or undatable authors and anonymous works in Dvaita literature. 

Appendix IV deals for the first time in a work on the Madhva school 
with the Gauda-Sarasvat Brahmin community which now constitutes 
a major linguistic group in the larger Madhva community in the country. 
Among the important points dealt with here are the conversion of this 
community to the Madhva Sampradaya, the historic migrations of large 
sections of it from the Goa territory in the 16th and 17th centuries and its 
settlement along the West coast. The origin and development of the Kasi 
and the Gokarna Mathas, which now exercise spiritual jurisdiction over 
the members of this community have also been examined here, at some 
length, for the first time. This question assumes historical interest in view 
of the wide difference of opinion in the informed circles of this commu¬ 
nity itself over the probable date, period and circumstances and manner 
of origination and bifurcation of these two Mutts. As a historian of the 
Dvaita school, its literature and institutions, I have naturally felt it neces¬ 
sary to devote some space to a brief discussion of this problem here. As 
Madhva Mathas these do certainly come within the purview of my work. 
I have tried to weigh the materials bearing on the question, as far as they 
have come within my knowledge and have tried to indicate what seemed 
to me to be the most reasonable view of the entire issue. The conclusions 
||. I have reached are purely tentative and are bound to remain so until fuller 

#■ materials on all the aspects of the problem are collected, enabling us to 

take a final view. In view of the importance of the subject, I have thought 
it necessary to raise the question here. So far as I know, there is no other 
work on the subject of the Gauda-Sarasvata Madhvas and their Mutts, 
in English. The Satkatha and the Gurucarite both in Kannada do not deal 
with them. In the same way the hagiological works pertaining to the 
Gauda-Sarasvat Mutts such as the Guruparamparamrta are confined to the 
lives of the Svamis of their Mutts. I feel that the different linguistic groups 
of the Madhva community should forge closer links together and strive for 
rapprochments more strenuously than they have done so far. There 
is much that their Mutts can do in this direction, I would therefore earnestly 
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hope that the comprehensive account of the diffusion of the Madhva 
Sampradaya among the Gauda-Sarasvatas and the history of their Mutts 
and the many interesting evidences of friendly relations which have existed 
in the past between them and the other Madhva Mathas, as shown by 
the Konkanabhyudaya and other sources, referred to here, will help to foster 
a truer sense of ideological unity and fellowship flowing from allegiance 
to one distinctive school of thought and its founder (Sampradaya Acarya) 
among all the various linguistic groups that constitute the Madhva commu¬ 
nity. The future of this community will depend largely on its ability and 
preparedness to think, feel and act ds an integral and integrated whole, 
in essentials. The establishment of the Akhila Bharata Madhva Maha- 
mandal augurs well for such true emotional and ideological integration. 

The Govinda-Bhafya of Baladeva Vidyabhusana on the Brahmasutras 
forms the subject of Appendix V. This Bhasya has an important bearing 
on the question of the nature and extent of the influence of Madhva thought 
on the Caitanya Sampradaya. Some articles on the Gaitanya school and 
one on the Govinda-Bha$ya itself, which appeared in the Gaudlya (Sep. 
1960) have necessitated a more critical examination of the Govinda-Bha$ya 
itself here, with a view to adjudging the nature and extent of its doctrinal 
and interpretational relationship with Madhva’s own Bhasya on the 
Sutras. In this connection, I have discussed the most important question 
of the philosophical nexus between Madhva’s doctrine of Visesas and 
Savisesabheda and the ‘Acintyabhedabheda’ theory of the Caitanya 
School and how far it would be possible to sustain the view that the latter 
is derived from or has been suggested by or is identical with or is an improve¬ 
ment on the former. As the necessity to discuss the Govinda-Bhajya and the 
Acintyabhedabheda view arose after the typescript of the present work had 
been sent to the Press, this discussion had to be reserved for the Appendix. 
Appendix VI brings to light the name of a hitherto unknown work of Vyasa- 
tirtha, to which reference is made in a significant context of the Vyasa- 
yogicarita . Appendix VII examines afresh the question of the birth place 
of Purandara Dasa. Appendix VIII gives a historical sketch of the Gokarna 
Partagali Mutt and discusses, incidentally, the conflicting data of the 
genealogies of the Kasi Mutt. Appendix IX is an excerpt of a Sanskrit 
Kavya by Krishnadevaraya in which he mentions Vyasatlrtha as his Guru. 

IX 

My work represents the fruit of many years’ labour of love. As the 
literature dealt with in the book is predominantly philosophical in content, 
it has not been possible to keep out of its purview the discussion of logical, 
philosophical or even theological problems altogether. A comprehensive 
treatment of Madhva’s philosophy as a whole as expounded by his two great 
expositors—Jayatirtha and Vyasatlrtha would however require a separate 
work in itself—which I hope to write in due course. 

The present work deals primarily with the history of the Dvaita school 
and its entire literature and only indirectly with its philosophical tenets as 
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embodied in it.' It is intended to meet the requirements of .the general 
reader as well as of the advanced scholar and the specialists in the field. 
It is addressed not merely to the followers of Madhva, but to all those 
genuinely interested in having authentic information about the origin and 
development of the great Vedantic School of Madhva and its profound 
contributions to the perennial problems of philosophy as such. No efforts 
have been spared to make the work readable, interesting, authentic and 
informative. I have kept close to the standards of modern historical 
scholarship and research. It is for Sahrdayas and Parikfakas to say how far 
I have succeeded in placing before them a perspective and properly docu¬ 
mented History of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and its Literature. 

Publication of this work had been delayed for over ten years for 
want of funds. Often, it seemed a dream impossible of fulfilment. 
Thanks however to a grant in aid of Rs. 750/- made by the Bombay Univer¬ 
sity and the financial assistance given by the revered Heads of the Matha- 
traya, the Admar and the Sode Mutts of Udipi, the Bhandarkere, the 
-.Ghkarna and the Kasi Mutts as well as by my esteemed friends and well- 
wishers interested in bringing the memorable contribution of the makers 
of Dvaita philosophy to the sum total of Indian thought to the knowledge 
of the western world besides its dissemination among our own educated 
men and women, it has at last been possible for me to meet the Publisher’s 
stipulation for a subsidy. > Shri D. M. Tilak, the Publisher has shown a 
commendable breadth of vision, love of learning, and boldness of spirit 
in coming forward to take up the major share of the financial and other 
responsibilities of the publication . He deserves thanks of the entire 
,M£dl>ya community for this, valuable service to the cause of Dvaita thought. 

I am deeply grateful to Dr Radhakrishnan the distinguished philo¬ 
sopher of modern India and the Vice-President of India, for his courtesy 
in writing a Foreword to this work as a token of his continued interest in 
my work. 

I pay my humble respects to the Svamijis (past and present) of the 
several Madhva Mathas for the personal interest they have shown in my 
research work on Dvaita philosophy and its literature since 1930. I have 
derived much valuable help from them on various points of doctrine and 
tradition. They have loaned me rare manuscripts from their Mutt 
Libraries and have permitted me to consult and take notes from them. 
They have also enlightened me on various points connected with the tradi¬ 
tions of their Mutts. Their help and guidance have contributed greatly 
to the authoritativeness of the materials presented in this work. The chief 
among them has been the late Svami Satyadhyana Tirtha of the Uttaradi 
Mutt, who among Pontiffs of his days had fully realized the necessity, 
value and benefits of research work on modern lines in Dvaita philosophy 
and its literature. Unfortunately, he did not live to see the work, in whose 
progress he was so keenly interested, in print. I tender my thanks to Sri 
Dvarakanatha Tirtha Svamiji of the Gokarna-Partagali Mutt for permitting 
me to take copies of two records of his Mutt referred to in Appendix IV, 
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for use here. I thank Sri Shenoy of the Kasi Mutt for his kindness in giving 
me useful particulars regarding the traditions of the Mutt. Sri S. R. 
Gopalakrishna, Advocate, Tumkur is entitled to my sincere thanks for 
placing at my disposal the photograph copy of the Navabrndavana at 
Anegondi, reproduced here. I owe the photograph of the idol of Sri 
Udipi Krishna in its unadorned (yisvarupa) form, reproduced here which 
was first taken during the Paryaya of Sri Visvesa Tirtha of the Pejavar 
Mutt, in 1952, to his kind courtesy. 

It is a matter of supreme satisfaction to me that I have been able to 
fulfil a duty to Madhva and his school by bringing out this work in a lan¬ 
guage which enjoys the widest international currency and status. I look 
forward to bringing out an abridged edition of this work in my own mother 
tongue and in a few other modern Indian languages, in due course. 

Looking back on the effort of the last ten years to get this work prin¬ 
ted and published, I can now truly echo the poet’s sentiment : 

^%9T: f|> 3'T'facTT fatJri 

on its realization. I offer the work to my Antaryamin as my humble 
‘Jflanayajfta*, in the words of Sri Vyasatirtha : 


%ffrrT *TT FtFT VlfWI I 


4/2 Shah Building, 
Bhagat Gully, 
Bombay—16. 


B. N. K. SHARMA 



Part I 


Evolution of Dvaita Thought 


Chapter I 

THE CONCEPT OF “DVAITA” 
AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 

BEFORE we enter upon a study of the History of the Dvaita school of 
Vedanta and its Literature, it would be necessary to have a clear definition 
of the term “Dvaita”, commonly used to designate Sri Madhva’s system. 
The opinion is gaining ground among a section of the followers of Madhva, x 
that this term, though traditionally current for the system, is not really 
commensurate with or fully expressive of its true metaphysical ideology. 
It is also argued that the Sanskrit term “Dvaita” and its English equiva¬ 
lent “Dualism” have certain association of ideas with established schools 
of ancient and modern thought, which are not true of Madhva’s philosophy 
and that, therefore, the careless application of such names to designate 
his philosophy would be and has been , a source of much unfortunate mis¬ 
conception about the highest reach of its thought, tending to its summary 
dismissal in modern ‘philosophical circles’, as a “hopeless Dualism”. 

There is some truth in this contention. A certain misconception 
has already set in, in recent times, even in ‘informed circles’, about the 
true and the highest metaphysical position of Madhva. The lay reader 
cannot be blamed then, if he goes away with an altogether wrong notion 
of Madhva’s “Dualism”, or is scared away by it. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to explain the true significance which the term “Dvaita” has had, 
in the authentic traditions of the school of Madhva and show in what sense 
it should be understood , as applied to his system of philosophy. Its association 
of ideas, elsewhere, should not be allowed to cloud the judgment. One 
may then consider, keeping in view the modern philosophic temper and 
its likes and dislikes, the question of the adequacy of this current designa¬ 
tion or the desirability of going in for a new and a more expressive one. 

Dualism, as understood in Western philosophy, is a “theory which 
admits two independent and mutually irreducible substances”. 1 2 In Indian 
philosophy, the Samkhya Dualism would answer to this definition. But 
the ‘Dualism’ of Madhva, while admitting two mutually irreducible prin¬ 
ciples as constituting Reality as a whole, regards only one of them, viz. 

1. See the views expressed by H. N. Raghavendrachar and Alur Venkatarao in 

their works on Madhva’s philosophy. v. 

2. Dictionary of Philosophy, Dogbert D. Runes, New York, 1955, p. 84, 
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God, as Independent and the other as dependent. God or the Supreme 
Being is the ONE AND ONLY INDEPENDENT PRINCIPLE and all 
finite reality comprising the Prakrti, Purusas, Kala, Karma, Svabhava 
etc., is dependent (Para-tantra). This concept of two orders of reality 
(tattvas) viz., “Svatantra” and “Paratantra”, is the keynote of Madhya’s 
philosophy: 1 

(Tattvasarhkhyana of Madhva) 

The usual objection to a metaphysical Dualism, in the Western sense of 
the term, that it is an unphilosophical attitude entailing an “eternal oppo¬ 
sition” between the reals, which are “set against each other”, in a per¬ 
petual strife, could not really be raised against Madhva’s view as set forth 
above. Indeed, it is precisely to avoid such a “nemesis of Dualism” in its 
odious sense that Madhva has taken special care to insist on a difference 
in status between the two principles accepted by him and make one of 
them (the finite) dependent completely on the other (Svatantra), for its 
being and becoming. This is clear from the very definition of the terms 
“Svatantra” and “Paratantra” given by his commentator Jayatirtha : 

(r. S. Tika) 

It is indeed a pity that in spite of such plain speaking on the part 
of the Dvaita philosophers, modern critics of the system should persist in 
missing Madhva’s point and affect to deplore his “hopeless dualism”. It 
is, therefore, imperative to warn the readers to be on their guard against 
being taken in by the ignorant or deliberate misrepresentation of the true 
bearings of Madhva’s Dualism and to take care to understand the Sanskrit 
term “Dvaita” and its English equivalent “Dualism” as applied to his 
philosophy, in a restricted sense of specialised application, not applicable 
to the older scholastic Dualisms of the East or the ancient and modern 
Dualisms of the West. 

Broadly speaking, the term “Dvaita”, in Indian thought, signifies 
a system of philosophy which posits more than one fundamental meta¬ 
physical principle or category to explain the Universe, 1 or a fundamental 
distinction between the human souls and the Supreme Being, for all time. 
According to Samkara, Dualists are those who recognise the states of bond¬ 
age and release as real states or experiences pertaining to the Atman, while 
“Advaitins” would deny the reality of these states as such for the Atman : 

W gd«ufcHH T I ^SfdHi g?T:. 

>o 

(Samkara’s Gitabhasya, xii, 2). 

This introduces us to another aspect of Dualistic thought, touching its 
‘realistic’ attitude to the experiences of life, which is true of Madhva’s 

1. sfirft ff % trretT i 

(Samkara, B. S. B. ii, 1. 3). 
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Dualism, as indeed of others, that our finite experiences of embodied exist¬ 
ence and our efforts to achieve freedom from bondage, have both a real 
value and validity of their own 1 and are not mere bubbles of Avidya. 3 

The main emphasis of “Dualism” as such, would seem to lie on the 
number of ultimate reals or categories rather than on the question of their 
mutual status'. For, just as Realists may believe in one or more ultimate 
reals or categories and also regard them as knowable in themselves or not , 
“Dualists” also may hold divergent views regarding the status and mutual 
interdependence or independence or other relationship between the cate¬ 
gories or principles accepted by them. 

Madhva, however, shows by an analysis of thought 3 that the accept¬ 
ance t>f two equally independent ultimate principles or reals, would involve a 
logical monstrosity and a contradiction. 4 There can be only One Inde¬ 
pendent Reality and all else must be rigorously subordinated to it and deemed 
dependent. In true philosophic spirit then, he dichotomizes reality into 
Independent and Dependent, as has already been shown. 

God or the Supreme Being is the Svatantra or the ONE AND ONLY 
INDEPENDENT SUBSTANCE, in the Spinozistic sense of the term. 5 
All else, such as Prakrti, Purusas, Kala, Karma, Svabhava is Paratantra. 
This dependence is metaphysical and fundamental to the very being and 
becoming of the Finite which can never outgrow it. The dependent reals 
exist no doubt from eternity (in the Vedanta); but they do so not in their 
own right but on sufferance of the Supreme. They are not in despite of the 
Lord; but because of Him : 

^ lief ^ | 

(Bhag. ii, 10, 12, quoted by M.) 

They owe their very existence, knowledge, activity etc., to Him. This 
clear definition of the status of the two reals Svatantra and Paratantra 
enables Madhva to effect a happy rapproachement between the claims 
of finite reality and the demands of the so-called ‘Monistic ideal’ of the 
Upanisads, in terms of a mystic idealism. The significance of the Upani- 
sadic concept of “ Ekam eva advitiyam {Brahma)” and the language of trans- 

h % ?? qrer s re ra teufl : i* 

2. G. K. ii, 31. 

3 - Cf. i amkid*!, snjfir: i 3Fgtpni<r 

%5r; i qf? crt hi farte r: i 

I 3T "UddiH dc# ajHHPdflm*? II 

(T. S. Tikd, Jayatirtha). 

4. “Monotheism is inevitable with any true conception of God. The Supreme 
can only be one. We cannot have two Supreme and unlimited beings.” 

—Radhakrishnan, I. Phil. 1, p. 90. 

5. Of being res completa, “complete in itself, determined by itself and capable of being 
explained entirely by itself”. 
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cendental monism of the Upanisads lies, according to Madhva, not in an 
acosmistic monism of the type of Samkara’s but in the thesis of the primacy 
of the Supreme as the centre of all reality — the explanation of the reality 
of all other reals *rar*t) and of the eternity of other eternals (firaft 

PnwMl*i) in short, the explanation of everything in the womb of Nature 
and of all Nature herself. The realisation of this truth impels a striving 
for the realisation of such a Being to the exclusion of all other ends, pursuits 
and attractions of finite life. The presence of finite reality thus acquires 
a teleological purpose and significance in the scheme of Upanisadic thought. 
Jayatlrtha gives classical expression to this new metaphysical ideology of 
the Upanisads, adumbrated by Madhva: 

. Mfi n Kqfc r i 

era (t) ^^m i-d^ift^wfafti'xicw (^) 

f^RT (}) 

<Hfid1iTedd (*) ^Tfdfdd flWrllsralfilM^fTirdfiiTldlMfdMrM^ *^1^+- 

5Rnt: srfeprfra n 

{Nyaya Sudha, on AV., p. 124). 

“All Vedantic texts proclaim with one voice the majesty of the 
Supreme as a storehouse of numberless auspicious attributes and free from 
all imperfections. Of these, (1) some represent It as endowed with such 
(positive) attributes as omniscience, lordship of creatures, control of beings 
from within and other excellences; (2) others describe It negatively as 
free from such blemishes as sin and suffering and liability to material em¬ 
bodiment; (3) yet others speak of It as being beyond the reach of mind and 
words, in order to bring home to us Its comparative inacessibility; (4) 
many others depict It as the Only One that exists,, so as to make it clear 
that man must seek It to the exclusion of all else; and (5) a few more 
proclaim It as the Self of all, so that It may be realised as conferring on 
all else, their existence, knowability, activity etc. Thus do Scriptures 
depict the Brahman in diverse ways and from different standpoints all 
converging towards the one purpose (mahatatparya) of expounding the 
transcendent and immanent majesty of God in Himself in the Atman and 
in the world.” 

This means that as the Only Independent Real that exists, in its own 
right and in the highest sense of the term, the Supreme may well be and 
is at times, referred to in the Scriptures as the One without a Second , without 
any prejudice to the reality and subordinate existence of the finite selves, 
Prakrti etc., which, as compared with the Supreme Reality, are nought as 
it were : Quo comparata nec pulchra sunt , nee bona sunt, nec sunt as St Augustine 
so aptly puts it. This sentiment is heartily echoed by Madhva: 


I —Brh. Up. com. iv, 4, 14. 
sprat Hifarai 3T <rcrafcrar *rar i — B. T. ix, 28, 27. 
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This conception of “Svatantra” and “Paratantra” checks all possi¬ 
bility of a ‘hopeless Dualism* between the reals without in any way sacri¬ 
ficing the reality of the Finite. The unity, sovereignty and independence 
of God are thus made consistent with the claims of reason and the demands 
of metaphysics. A synthesis is thus arrived at which is at once an improve¬ 
ment on the abstract Monism of Samkara on the one hand and a ‘hopeless 
Dualism* on the other. This is Madhva*s contribution to Vedantic thought. 

The English term “Dualism** is inadequate to express the full con¬ 
tent and depth of meaning that Madhva has put into the term “Dvaita” 
as it is to be applied to his system. Even the Sanskrit term “Dvaita” is 
not literally capable of expressing more than the number of fundamental principles 
accepted. 1 The details of the mutual relation of the reals and their relative 
metaphysical status etc., must be supplied by special definition and clari¬ 
fication : 


It may, therefore, be conceded that there is a good case for 
considering a more suitable philosophical designation for the system of 
Madhva. 

I would venture to suggest “Svatantra-advitlya-Brahmavada” as an 
alternative designation for Madhva’s system, capable of conveying directly 
rather than by implication or definition, the highest reach of its thought 
and its metaphysical ideology so often stressed by Madhva and so well 
expounded by Jayatirtha. It may be seen that such a term would do 
justice to both the aspects of reality — the finite and the infinite. For, 
the term “Advitiyatva” has been interpreted by Madhva, in the Chan- 
dogya Bhdfya , in terms of “absence of a peer and superior” to firahman, 
conceding, by implication, the existence and reality of “lesser reals” like 
Matter and souls, under the aegis of God. The first part of the text has 
been taken to emphasise the unity of God-head by exlcuding internal dis¬ 
tinctions of substance and attributes in Brahman in conformity with texts 
like which are understood as negating certain internal dis¬ 

tinctions (nanatva ) alone in Brahman. The only internal distinctions that 
are logically conceivable in Brahman, are those of attributes. This is 
negated by way of significant negation . The adjunct “Svatantra” would 
thus serve to emphasise the transcendence of the Supreme over the other 
reals and its immanence in them and show how the conception of Brahman, 
here, differs from the “Nirvisesadvaita” of Samkara. It would also stand 
terminologically balanced with the designations of other Vedantic systems 
like “Nirvisesadvaita”, “Suddhadvaita”, and “Visistadvaita”. It would 
also lay direct emphasis on the primacy of the Supreme as the “Para-Sid- 
dhanta” of Madhva’s thought, and put the teachings about the finite in 
their proper place as constituting the “Apara-siddhanta” (subsidiary 


1. Cf. the use of the term, by Madhva himself in such contexts as 
^ C AV ). 
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truths). 1 The name I suggested forty years ago (in the AUJ and subse¬ 
quently in my book Svatantradvaita, Madras 1942) has had the high Ponti¬ 
fical approval of the late Svami Satyadhyana Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt. 
Its adoption may help substantially in focussing attention on the highest 
metaphysical standpoint of the system to a greater extent and much more 
pointedly than the current designation. It is for the followers of Madhva 
to consider the suggestion on its merits. 2 


1. fsfasr: dfadKl: I M<m<ikld I * * * 

I I — N. S. p. 518b. 

2. In a Kannada publication on Madhva, entitled Madhvamunivijqya, Dharwar 
1958, Sri Visvesa Tirtha, Svamiji of Pejawar Mutt, has held “Tattvavada” rather than 
“Dvaita” to be the authentic and traditionally accepted name for the system. But, then, 
“Tattvavada” would tell us nothing definite about the nature and classification of “Tattva” 
according to Madhva. Moreover, “Tattvavada” itself in so far as it implies a repudiation 
of “Mayavada” would emphasise only the reality of world experience, without touching 
the nature of the higher reality (Brahman) and so be inadequate. Anyway, his opinion 
that “Dvaita” is not a traditionally approved designation for the system, does not seem to 
be well-founded, as Vyasatirtha, in the colophon to his gloss on U. Kh. tikd calls his Guru 
Sripadaraya, a leader of “Dvaita-thinkers” ), as pointed out by me, else¬ 
where. Cf. also : rPT frT — Nym. i, 17. 
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MANTRAS, BRAHMANAS AND ARANYAKAS 

MADHVA quotes profusely from the whole range of Vedic and Post-Vedic 
Literature—from the Vedic hymns and their Khilas y the Brahmanas, Aran - 
yakas , Upanifads, Ekayana Srutis, Epics , Puranas, Pahcardtra Sarfihitas, Gita , 
Brahmas utras and a large body of interpretive and exegetical tracts based 
on these, in support of his line of interpretation on the Vedanta. It would 
be convenient to follow the course of development of religious and philo¬ 
sophical thought in these texts accepted by modem scholars in order to 
have a proper historical background of the nature and extent of support 
that could legitimately be claimed in them for his viewpoint. 

According to Madhva, 1 God is the One Supreme Reality. He is 
the Creator, Preserver etc., of the entire world of Matter and Souls. World- 
experience is real. Souls are many and are dependent for ever on the 
Supreme. They are delivered from bondage by His grace. Salvation is 
a state of active enjoyment of supreme felicity. These pivotal points find 
good support in the Vedic hymns. 

Visnu is Madhva’s equivalent of the God of religion, the Brahman 
of the Vedanta and the One Supreme Real ( Ekam Sat) of the Vedas. He 
resolves the conflicting testimony of the Mantras, in respect of multiplicity 
of gods by (1) correlating the various descriptions of Vedic gods in cosmic 
terms, in the Mantras, to One Supreme who has been clearly recognised 
in R. V. i, 164, 45 as the “Sarvanamavan” or the Being who is diversely 
sung by different names and is the “bearer of the names of all the gods” 
(x, 82, 3); and (2) by equating this “Sarvanamavan” with Visnu 
(understood in the etymological sense of the term) as the being which is 
‘Vyapta’ or unlimited ( aparichinna ) by time, space and auspicious attri¬ 
butes on the evidence of some of the hymns themselves (e. g. x, 82, 6). He 
thus steers clear of the difficulties of Polytheism and Kathenotheism in 
the Vedas, which face modern interpreters of Vedic thought and estab¬ 
lishes after a wide discussion of the problem, that Monotheism (of Visnu) 
is the true faith of Vedic poets. 

POSITION OF VISNU 

(i) In the opinion of modern scholars, however, Visnu occupies 
but a subordinate position in the Vedic Pantheon. He is lauded in far 

1. Gf. the oft-quoted verse summarising his chief tenets : 

fwr srfiproT gU^Ki to i 

iH’nfd m i totot 
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fewer hymns than addressed to other gods like Varuna, Indra and Agni. 
“He is celebrated in not more than five whole hymns (Suktas) and in part 
of another and his name occurs only about a hundred times altogether 
in the Rg Veda” (Macdonell, Vedic Mythology , p. 37). In a large 
number of short passages, he is introduced just as one among a crowd of 
divinities from which he is in no way distinguished. Further, the R.V. 
contains numerous hymns in which the Rsis ascribe to Indra, Varuna 
and other gods, the same transcendental attributes and functions as to 
Visnu. In one place, R.V. viii, 12, 27, the power by which Visnu takes 
his three strides, is derived from Indra and in ix, 96, 5, he is said to have 
been generated by Soma. In his original setting in the R. V. (i, 22, 17 
and Nirukta xii, 19), Visnu appears to have been nothing more than the 
Sun-god. (Muir, Sanskrit Texts , iv, p. 98). 

The verdict of modern historical scholarship based on statistical 
evidence is not, thus, particularly favourable to Visnu. But it is conceded 
that “his personality there, is, at the same time, more important than 
would appear from the satistical standard alone” (Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, p. 37). He is the god of the three strides. He dwells inscrut¬ 
able in the realm of light where even the birds cannot fly (i, 155, 5). To 
reach the highest step of Visnu, is the ambition of man, in the Upanisads, 
too ( Katha , i, 3, 1). Visnu is entrusted with the task of delivering from 
distress (v, 149, 13). The Tajur Veda identifies the yajna with Visnu. In 
the Satapatha Brahmana, (v, 2, 5, 2-3) men are said to be Visnus. He is the 
helper of the gods as against the Asuras, in the Ait. Br. He becomes a 
dwarf, to recover the earth from the Asuras, for the gods {$. B. i, 2, 5, 5). 1 

From the beginning, then, Visnu appears to have been marked out 
for a great future. The opening line of the Aitareya Brahmana of the R. V. : 

3Tfrr # fiprcj: TOT: 2 1 d«^U ^TT: II 

bears testimony to the fact that by the close of the Rg Vedic period, Visnu 
had definitely come to be accepted as the head of the Vedic Pantheon. 
No wonder that he had earlier attained to a position of such warm affection 
in the hearts of the Seers as to be thought of and mentioned in terms of high 
regard in Monotheistic circles : i, 164, 36 Monotheism is the acknowl¬ 
edgment and worship of the One true God. It implies a denial of other 
gods, at any rate, of their jurisdiction over the Cosmos. It was not the 
way of the Hindu mind to rise to the apogee of Christian Monotheism by 
denying the national gods. “The Seers of the $g Veda were interested 
in discovering a single creative principle behind all phenomena, itself un¬ 
created and imperishable. The only logical way of establishing such a 

1. Radhakrishnan, /. Phil, i, 492-3. 

2. There can be no doubt that “Parama” signifies the “highest” and not merely 

the “first” : See I “^RTRt W: I 

(Sadgurusisya’s com. on A. B., Uni. of Travancore Ser. cxlix, 1942). Vide also similar 
uses : qr ^ tmnfo T Mllh (Rv. X, 81, 5). 
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Monotheism was by subordinating the gods to One Highest Controlling 
| Spirit, which is immanent everywhere (\/vis), envelopes all (\/vr) ar *d 
| which regulates the workings of all other powers and gods. 1 This process 
H satisfied the craving for One God and yet allowed them to keep up their 
: continuity with the past. Indian thought, however daring and sincere, 
was never hard and rude. It did not usually care to become unpopular 
and generally made compromises.” 2 Perhaps, the search for a compro¬ 
mise led to a fresh insight into the truth. 

The precise identity of the One Supreme, however, gave no end of 
trouble to earnest seekers, then, as now. The so-called Henotheism of 
Vedas was just one of the attempts to arrive at such a precision. But its 
very shifting uncertainty was the cause of its failure. Henotheism was 
either Polytheism grown cold in service or an opportune Monotheism. 
In neither case could it give real satisfaction. It had only put off, but 
not answered the question : ^4 irfw fasfa ? 

It was necessary, in order to do so, to find a basis on which the posi¬ 
tion of the minor gods could be reduced to subordination to the One 
Supreme. What was to be the principle or criterion on which the supre¬ 
macy of the One was to be grounded ? That was the whole point. The 
weakness of Henotheism had been that it had grounded the subordination 
of other gods to One, more on individual fancy or the passing moods of the 
hour than on any logical criterion of divine supremacy. The only crite¬ 
rion of such primacy that could possibly be advanced, was what may be 
termed the principle of “Sarvanamata” as Madhva has so happily phrased 
it, which came to be clearly adumbrated in the later Mandalas of the Rg 
Veda : 

V far ^wrfaPTTf: 

^ *r<r fan r i — R. V. i, 164, 46. 

Wrt cnp irar —.ft. V. x, 82, 3. 

The Supreme was the One lauded by all the names of the other gods. 

Madhva takes his stand on these texts and tries to identify the Sarva- 
namavan with Visnu. But the identification rests not so much on any 
express declaration to that effect in the Rg. Veda as upon the allusion to 
certain significant personal characteristics of Visnu ) that are 

discernible there, according to him : 



1. Vide f^r ^jarfa (T. A. x, 1, 1.) 

t , tRT f^Ncfl el ti f«rei M ^ I 

II (Madhva, AV.) 

2. S. Radhakrishnan, /, Phil., i, p. 92. 

3. Madhva’s interpretation of JrpTtJT: 45 “bearer of the names of the gods (instead 
of as “giver of names....”) is supported by Sayana on Atharva Veda ii, 1, 1, 3 : d el vl I Ml fa 

ST# ffa ffTOT: I cPfl Wm : I fw. - . ’ I ^fa^TT 

II 
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qfcqfore T ^nfir u (R. V. x, 82, 6) 

i 1 — M. B. S. B. 

As for the other text : ^ ^ to (1. 164. 46) he 

draws pointed attention to the express mention of Visnu in terms of un¬ 
mistakable supremacy, earlier in the same sukta : wrcnnrf 2 
toftf^sfcr 5ito fatlRfa (i, 164. 36). This is a point which cannot be 
easily passed over. 

As for more objective criteria of the Supreme, Madhva enumerates 
some, which he finds fulfilled in Visnu, more than in any other god of the 
Vedic Pantheon, in Vedic and post-Vedic evidences. 3 But the fact remains 
that there is no express equation of Visnu with the “Sarvanamavan” except 
in a Khila of the Bhallavis : 

tofa ssrffcr *nntof% <r t tor i 

cited by him (in his bhasya on B. S. i, 1, 1). Another quotation from the 
Bhallavi Sakha given by Suresvara in his Brhadvarttika (Anandasram Edn. 
pp. 219-20) clearly shows that the Bhallavins had accepted the Supreme 
Being to be Visnu and warmly advocated Niskajnakarma dedicated to 
him to be the means of deliverance. But the allusion to Visnu (as the 
Sarvanamavan) in R. V. x, 82. 6, is endorsed by a passage in the Mahd- 
bharata , xii, 47, 58 (Kumbakonam Edn.). 

The “Being in the Waters” (later Narayana) had, by the time of 
the Nasadlya Sukta, come to be regarded as the Supreme : 

SFTrePTCf TC to l —x, 129, 3 and 2 ed. 

q^r: fTW: I —x, 114, 4. 

This Being stands sharply distinguished from both of the Four-faced Brahma 
and Rudra and many other gods, in the Ambhrni Sukta (x, 125) : 

and in T. A. iii, 11, 1. These, combined with the testimony of the-Post- 
Vedic literature, which uniformly applies the name “Narayana” as a 
synonym of the primeval being in the waters, to Visnu, leads Madhva to 
assume that he alone, had, from the beginning, the highest claims to be 
treated as the Supreme Being of Hindu religious philosophy. 

1. Gf. J. Gonda, Aspects of Early Vifrittism, p. 89. 

2. In his recent study of the “Asya Vamasya Hymn” of the Rg Veda., (Ganesh 
and Go., Madras, 1956) Dr. G. Kunhan Raja confesses that “we don’t know the exact signi¬ 
ficance of the seven-fold seed of creation of the world” referred to in this hymn and that we 
have “lost the clue to the correct interpretation of the poem and do not know many of the 
symbols and conventions of those days” (Introd. pp. xxxv and xxxviii). The identification 
of the ‘seven seeds’ of creation, as the seven evolutes of Prakrti, in the Madhva tradition, 
may therefore be deemed to be certainly helpful in interpreting this line. 

3. See his Mbh. T. N. (p. 3); AV. (p. 26) and his VTN. 
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(ii) The doctrine of “Sarvanamvan” did not do away with the 
other gods. They were not banished. They were simply brought into a 
position of subordinate relation to the One Supreme, as created by the One 
(x, 129, 6 ; 125, 1-2; 90, 13) “as sharers in one life (x, 121. 7) or as obedient 
subjects (x, 121, 2; 8; 90, 2) or as ministers of One Lord (x, 72, 7; 81, 4). 
In this capacity, they were not unlike of the malachim angels of the Old 
Testament” (Griswold, Brahman, ,■ A Study , 1900, p. 54). This is attested 
by the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and the Upanisads: 

aifa# *c|hi*h 41 farroj: m — A. B. i, 1. 

?re# c^T; fa — T. B. iii, 7, 9, 4. 

— Taitt. Up. ii, 8. 

The love of the national gods and the conservatism of the masses would 
have proved too strong for the development of any other type of Mono¬ 
theism in India. Belief in the Sarvanamavan could be made consistent 
with the admission of the existence of ‘minor’ gods, only by agreeing to a 
dual-application of names (Vrtti-dvaya) in their primary and secondary 
senses. It would be obvious that such a theory of Vedic interpretation forms 
the basis of the Samanvayadhyaya of the Brahmasutras. Madhva successfully 
adopts this technique in his interpretation of not only the Sutras, but of the 
Vedic hymns as well. He finds anticipations of this approach in such texts as: 

<iPifn3< uh: —x, 114, 9. 
dUre n fd WCt *ftUT l 

fwn —viii, 69, 9. 

W w: W WNT a jT |fd : 5ITO w fWIW 

— A. A. II, 2, 2. 

and clear evidence of its acceptance in srfwt wit: 

<re# qlqfrgfl ( ) 

#t I — T. B. iii, 7, 9, 4. 

HIERARCHY OF GODS 

Though we have a tacit acquiescence in the preeminance of One 
Supreme Being over all other gods, there is in the Mantras, no systematic 
hierarchy of the gods worked out. There are references to the compara¬ 
tive thraldom and inferiority of many of them. 1 Rudra, is in R. V. vii, 
40, 5, said to have owed his position to Visnu. 2 Some of the major Upa¬ 
nisads, notably ha and Chandogya are conscious of gradation among the 
gods. The Taittiriya Up. affirms, what has been called a ‘beatific calculus’ 
and in that connection, grades the gods, Gandharvas, Pitrs, Ajanadevas, 
Indra, Brhaspati and Brahma, in an ascending order. Madhva sees in this 
a gradation of released souls. But it is only in the Ekayana and Pancaratra 
texts cited by him, that we see a full-fledged scheme of Devatataratamya. 


(AV). 


1. R. V. ii, 38, 9; x, 125, 8; x, 86, 1; ii, 12, 7. 

2. See the interpretation of Yamuna, in his Agama Pramayya , p. 44 and of Madhva 
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ETHICS 

There is no sign of aversion to the world nor a feverish anxiety to get 
rid of life on earth in the R.V. 1 The Vedic people had complete confidence 
in their gods to make their life on earth pleasant and comfortable in every 
way and bestow on them worldly goods, cattle and progeny. They were 
not over-anxious about the “other world” and were at peace enough with 
themselves and the world around to pray for a hundred years of life. 2 The 
note of pessimism of later Upanisads is still absent. 3 The doctrine of trans¬ 
migration had not yet become an obsession and consequently there was 
no problem of bondage or a systematic code of Sadhanas. But a certain 
yearning for spiritual knowledge could be detected in texts like ^ 

+p<ujfd [R. V. i, 164, 39, and in R. V. i, 164, 5-6). The attain¬ 
ment of the world of Yama 4 or of Visnu 6 sometimes was the recognised 
goal of man. This could be achieved either by pleasing the gods or by 
sacrifices (vii, 48, 3). There was no mention of Bhakti or Jnana as tech¬ 
nical aids to salvation. Germs of the Bhakti 6 doctrine could however be 
detected in the striking expression “ bhaga-bhaktasya ” met with in R. V. i, 
24, 5, its accent notwithstanding. But it was only in the Upanisads that 
the nature of God, the world and the souls was fully sought to be elucidated 
and definite places assigned to Bhakti, Jnana etc. 7 The earliest recogni¬ 
tion of Bhakti is in the Svetasvatara , vi, 23,; though a Khila of the Matharas 
cited by Madhva, refers/to Bhakti as the sole and only means of salvation. 8 
Full-fledged eschatological theories also came to be formulated only during 
the age of the Upanisads; though stray but specific references to the two 
paths of Devayana and Pitryana and to repeated births in this world, are found 
in R. V. i, 164, 30-31, 38 and in x, 16, 3; 19, 1; 88, 15, etc. 

HEAVEN AND HELL 

There are several passages which lie scattered in the R. V., out of 
which one could piece together a rosy picture of the joys of Heaven and 
gruesome pictures of the horrors of hell. Madhva has naturally drawn 
on these in setting forth his idea of Moksa and of Tamas (Hell). Heaven 

T. R. V. i, T, 6. 

2. 

3. “The early Vedic Aryans were full of the zest for life. The vitality and affirma¬ 
tion of life pervading them, are extraordinary.** Jawaharlal Nehru, Discovery of India, p. 78. 

4 - Hum 1 4 : 

5. R. V. Kh. ix, 113, 1. 

6. H. D. Velankar, in his work in Marathi, ‘Rgvedantil Bhaktimarga , Poona, 1952, 
admits (p. 70) that the quality and aim of devotion met with in the hymns of the R. V. 
are different and much below the mark associated with the classical Bhakti of later times. 
He has, however, drawn attention to some interesting passages like i, 24, 1; 62, 11 and 
vii, 22, 5, giving touching expression to devotion. It is curious, however, that he should 
have passed over i, 24, 5. 

7 - I *rtt i ‘firsfa 5 

8- ufaMw: 5^:' (m. b. s . b. iii, 3, 54). 
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is said to be the abode of eternal, unalloyed bliss. 1 There is no support 
in the R. F., for the monistic conception of the released state as one of isola¬ 
tion, devoid of all company and subject-object consciousness. The authors 
of the hymns do not evince any sympathy with the desire to get rid of all 
action, personal existence and enjoyment, in the life to come. 

The conception of Hell is equally well-defined in the R. V. It is 
known by its proper name. “Naraka”, with all its horrors and tortures, 
is familiar enough in the A. V. xii, 4, 36 and V. S. 30, 5. The impious 
enemies of the gods and unbelieving folk are smashed and annihilated by 
Indra : w (x, 99, 3). They are to be eternally 

shut out from the truth : *TT arfa *r: (vii, 21, 5). In R. V. vii, 

104, we read : “Burn, slay, pierce and hurl down the malefactors into 
bottomless darkness. Let them boil like cauldron on flames. Punish 
them with your deadly thunderbolt, with your scorching darts. Give 
them over to the lap of Nirrti. Sweep them away with all their offspring. 
Let them sink without a sound underneath the might of the worlds.” 2 
Indra is conjured to put down with a heavy hand, the undeserving and 
the Satanic who get on so well in this life, in spite of their wickedness and 
aspire for Heaven : 

3T*T (vii, 14, 14). 

He puts down the wicked and the unholy and seldom tolerates their un¬ 
deserved successes in life : 

ttjtt faror ipjft ii (vi, 47, 16). 

Many of these texts have come in handy for Madhva to formulate his theory 
of the tripartite classification of souls and their innate distinction and the 
eternal punishment of the sworn enemies of Theism. R. F vi, 47, 16, 
refers to three kinds of beings : (1) those whom Indra leads on to Heaven; 
(2) those whom he repeatedly drags down; and (3) those whom he keeps 
weltering in the world, thus anticipating, in a remarkable manner, Madhva’s 
theory of Trividhajivas, consisting of Muktiyogya, Tamoyogya and Nitya- 
samsarins. It is obvious that Hell, like Heaven, was in the R. V. both 
eternal and beginningless. 1 The “seven hells” of the Vedanta Sutra 

>3 

ffa II (ix, 113, 1). 

♦ * * 

*T?f fd+HIW ^ flHfM tew l 

^ ffftr (ix, 113, 10). 

Cf. also R. V. x, 135; AV. iii, 29, 3; JB xiv, 7, 1, 32-33. 

2. Tr. Ranade Creative Period in the History of I. Phil. p. 27. These passages have 
been cited by Trivikrama Panditacarya, in his com. on Madhva’s B. S. B. i, 2, 12. See 
also £ B. 11, 6, 1; JB. i, 42, 4. 

3. The expression “3RPC*n>T is actually to be met with in R. V. vii, 104, 3. 

Does it, however, merely signify ‘supportless’ as in R. V. 1, 116, 5 a ? The Visnurahasya 
puts the argument for eternal hell, thus : 
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iii, 1, 15, and the gruesome accounts of the different hells in the Vi$nu Parana 
(ii, v 6, 2-5) the Mahabharata (xiii, 2, 23-25) and the Garuia Purana (ii, 2, 
3, 3-104) are later developments along the same lines. 

i 

COSMOGONIC THEORIES OF THE VEDAS 
(i) The cosmogonic theories of the Vedas are mostly realistic. 
Several gods like Indra, Varuna and Savitr are spoken of as authors of the 
world. The process of creation is likened to the art of the carpenter or 
the smith; but more often, it is a procreative act : *ft JT: fan srfan (x, 
82, 3). 1 “The origin of the world is conceived in three different ways, 
as a process of generation, as a process of architecture and as a process of 
sacrificial dismemberment. The notion of building underlies the names 
Tvasta, Visvakarman (all-worker), Dhatr and Vidhatr (ordainer, creator). 
It also underlies the question in x, 81, 4, from what material ( Vanam Vrk$a) 
the world, conceived as a house, was built. Closely connected with this 
is the conception of the world as a work of creative smith who forges or 
welds together heaven and earth (x, 81, 3 : 72, 3). In these representa¬ 
tions we have the argument from design in its crudest forms. But the 
dominant conception of the world is as a process of generation. Thus, 
whatever is (Sat) is born, including Heaven and Earth, Sun and Moon 
(x, 90, 13), the four Vedas (90, 9), law and truth (190, 91) the animals 
(90, 10), the gods (72, 15), original matter conceived as Infinite (Aditi, x, 
72, 4) and as primordial watery chaos (121, 9; x, 190, 1 and 90, 5).” 2 

In the words of a distinguished historian of Indian philosophy, “there 
is no basis for any conception of the unreality of the world, in the hymns 
of the Rg Veda.”* No doubt, the expression “Maya” occurs; but it merely 
conveys the idea of mysterious power, as when Indra is said to have assumed 
many forms on account of his power : (R. V. vi, 47, 18). 

Maya does certainly signify some kind of power, magical or other, in such 
texts as (viii, 14, 4). According to Macdonell, “the 

term signifies occult power, applicable in a good sense to gods and in a bad 
sense to demons. It has an almost exact parallel in the English word 
‘craft’, which, in its old significance meant occult power, magic, skilful¬ 
ness, and art, on the one hand and deceitful skill, vile, on the other. By 
occult power, Varuna standing in the air, measures out the earth with the 

Sun, as with a measure. And so, the epithet “May!”, “crafty”, is 

chiefly applied to Varuna among the gods : R. V. vi, 48, 14; vii, 28, 4; 
x, 99, 10; x, 147, 5. 4 

•o 

—p. 50. ver. 102. Ms. with me. 

1. Which, therefore, rules out the material causality of God, according to 

Madhva : fcYelTcHHI (A.V.) 

2. Griswold, Brahman, A Study, 1900, p. 38. 

3. S. Radhakrishnan, I. Phil., i. p. 103. 

4. Vedic Mythology, p. 24. 
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The Vedic poets were fully imbued with the beauty and majesty 
of creation and had been more or less forced by sheer admiration into the 
consciousness of an All-Powerful Being who could be the author of such 
a stupendous handiwork. 

Vi faqfwfa (x, 129, 7). 

A sublime wonder was the father of philosophy in this case. The 
variety and magnitude of creation, not to say its reality, points to the excel¬ 
lence and sovereignty of the Creator. It would appear that we have 
almost the beginnings of the teleological argument here. The reality of 
creation is, of course, an obvious presumption in such an argument. 

(ii) In this connection, we have to consider the Nasadfya Sukta, 
which is believed by some to “overcome dualistic metaphysics in a higher 
monism”. 1 The hymn is a rare example of sustained thought, though 
Macdonell thinks, “it has all the defects of the Indian mind, such as its, 
indefiniteness and its tendency to make reasoning depend on mere words”. 2 
According to another estimate, the hymn “brings out the inadequacies 
of our thought-categories to unravel the mysteries of the Universe and 
establishes the Absolute as its ground”. 3 Sayana has given a Monistic 
interpretation to this Sukta, equating “Tamas” mentioned there, with 
the “Maya” of the Advaita. Madhva, in his Tattvoddyota , has disputed 
the monistic interpretation and tried to give it a Theistic interpretation. 
Without lingering over the exact sense of the opening terms “Sat” and 
“Asat”, 4 we may note that the spirit of the Sukta is more theisiic than 
strictly “Advaitic”. Tamas is admitted to have existed (rDT smfter) 
side by side with the One breathing windless by its own power. It is im¬ 
possible to resist the feeling that this “Tamas” is the prototype of the Prakrti 
of the later Samkhya. 5 There is no room for any illusionism or a colour¬ 
less monism in all this. 

The creative process is no doubt taken to start “automatically” out 
of the desire of the One. But that does not mean the denial of a pre-exis¬ 
tent matter : Tama asit. The One sets the Other in motion by the sheer 
power of its will {Kama) and the latter unfolds itself. This will is spon¬ 
taneous in that it is unconditioned by anything in the nature of the Other. 
It is in this sense that the creative process itself is “automatic”. And when 
the hymn goes on to say that the One breathed windless, by itself by its own 
power (fejtiqi), there certainly is the implication that the “other” i.e. 
“Tamas”, lacked such power of self-driven activity. We have here the 


1. S. Radhakrishnan, /. Phil., i. p. 103. 

2. History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 137. 

3. S. Radhakrishnan, I. Phil. i. p. 101. 

4. The Brh. Up. ii, 3, 2, 3 gives them a technical sense of and “ amuria ” 

which is followed by Madhva. See also : ^ T^T^T: ^ zrt I (Prafna Up. 

ii. 5) and Samkara thereon : u forfTdqdH I 

■v C\ C> *\ 

5. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas , HOS, 32, p. 533. Cf. also the 
reference to the seven seeds of creation in i. 164, 36 which remind us of the seven evolutes 
of Prakrti in Samkhya. 
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germ of the idea of ‘Svatantra’ as the highest Real. If the very existence 
of a second principle were unacceptable to the poet, he would have worded 
the concluding line accordingly as ^ instead of as 

qr: This additional term “Para”, suggests that what is sought 

to be denied is not the merest existence of an “other” beside the One, but 
the existence of anything “above” or “higher” than that One, i.e. to say 
“independent” of it. This force of “Para” could be easily seen in a parallel 
passage of the Gita : *TtT: Ttdt (vii, 7). We have already seen 

that the existence of “Tamas” as a principle has been conceded in the' 
hymn. On the whole, the Sukta seems to establish that the Supreme is 
the One independent Real and that matter is dependent. The words of 
B. S. (ii, 1, 16) seem to embody the same idea. 

There is thus no possibility of a “Vivartavada”, in this 1 or any other 
Sukta of the fjtg Veda . It is equally misleading to see in Ekam sad viprd .. 
R. V. i, 164, 46, any germs of a philosophical monism, as Radhakrishnan 
does (/. Phil, i, p. 94). For, as Kunhan Raja rightly points out, “the 
context is about the gods known by different names and not about the 
reality of the Universe” (Asya Vdmasya Hymn, introd. p. xxxv). The 
acceptance of the two categories of “Tamas” and “the one” (tad ekam) 
would seem to lead up legitimately to “Prakrtyupadana” and “Isvara- 
nimittakarana” theories. Prof. Ranade’s remark, 2 that “in the descrip¬ 
tion of how things stood before creation, we get perhaps, the earliest germs 
of what later developed into the Parinamavada or doctrine of evolution”, 
comes as a partial confirmation of this. In any case, it would not be cor¬ 
rect to interpret the passage as establishing that “the Absolute Reality 
which is not characterizable as “Sat” or “Asat”, (existent or non-existent), 
is at the back of the world”. 3 For, the opening lines "hkkhOhI 
in which such negatives are employed, have no reference to the 
Absolute reality “which is at the back of the world”, but to the 
world itself and its constituent elements like Rajas, vyoman etc. The Abso¬ 
lute reality itself must indeed be characterizable as “Sat” and has been 
so characterized, not only in the very act of describing it as an “Absolute 
Reality” but also in the text : Pmhki and elsewhere : arw 3T 

amfar t ?nr amfar i ^ amfar i It would be 

“sham profundity”, as one European critic puts it, to deny even reality 
or existence to the Absolute. That would throw the Absolute straight 
into the arms of the “Anirvacaniya”, as has been rightly pointed 
out by Madhva. If the residual Absolute, were niether Sat nor Asat , it would 
turn out to be Anirvacaniya, i.e., “mithya”, a position which the Indian 
Monist could ill afford to concede. 

We may, therefore, conclude that the reality of the world was taken 
for granted in the Mantras and that there was no need to establish it with 

1. The Sukta speaks of “kama” as the seed of creation. No “vivarta” is brought 
about by the deliberate “wish” of the substrate. 

2. Op. cit. ii, 24. 

3. Op. cit . i, 101. 
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special arguments or emphasis. It is impossible to evade the spirit of 
realism that pervades a host of texts like the following i 1 

uMfr a wifiq (x, 55, 6) fro (ii, 24, 12). 

5T *T^fr mm ^<«IiPh (ii, 15, 1). 

(x, 173, 4.) grrr«?r: arw trt (vii. 87, 6). 

*0^5 - (vii. 88, 7). 

Some of the above have naturally been cited by Madhva. They may not 
all of them have been uttered with any conscious or deliberate intention to 
emphasize the reality of the world; but they speak volumes in favour of 
an undying and universal faith in a realistic world. Such casual and 
unintentional testimony is all the more valuable and convincing. 


brahmanas and Aranyakas 

(i) During the period of the Brahmanas, the science of sacrifice 
and the institution of priesthood gained dominance and as the interest 
was mainly sacrificial, no significant advance in higher religion or meta¬ 
physics had been made. 

But the urge for speculation could not be stifled altogether, sacrifice 
or no sacrifice. A sense of dissatisfaction with the routine of study and 
sacrifice was in the air : 3TTf: fwif 

f+TTqi <PT l (A. A. III. 2-3). Though the Brahmanas did not 

plunge directly into speculative waters, they paved the way for it to some 
extent, by their mystic approach to the details of the sacrifice. They 
assumed a mystic correspondence between things and resorted frequently 
to fanciful etymology in search of such correspondence. Logical and 
scientific thought is based on scrutiny of facts of experience, noting diffe¬ 
rences and avoiding false or facile generalisations. But the early stages of 
Vedic thought abound in crude and sweeping generalisations based on 
insufficient and often specious data, slurring cover points of difference and 
ending in identifications bold and bald. ‘‘We see in them symbolism 
gone mad. Everything is equated with everything else. They illustrate 
the feet that ritualism thrives on symbolism. Still, the wild and incoherent 
identifications of the Brahmanas, indicate at least the general trend and 
direction of Indian speculation”. 2 “The religion of the Brahmanas became 
overloaded with symbolic subtleties. Every act done, every syllable uttered 
at a ceremony was important” (Radhakrishnan, I. Phil ., i, p. 125). But 
by widening the scope of Polytheism, they were making a steady, if also 
unconscious, approach to the great truth of everything in the world being 
permeated by one uniform divine principle. Their innate desire to see 
correspondences even where they were hidden from profane eyes, and 
through them to bridge the gulf between the varying data of sense 


1. R. V. i, 67, 5; 70, 8; 129, 7; 190, 3; ii, 6, 32; iv, 17, 5; v, 45, 7 
viii, 2, 37; 62, 12; vi, 67, 10; vii, 60, 2; ix, 62, 5. 

2. Griswold, op. cit., p. 37. 


) 


73, 9; 
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perception and the requirements of the religious consciousness raises them 
above the level of wooden sacrificialism with which they are so widely, but 
uncharitably, identified. The value of these new approaches was soon to be 
realised in the Aryanyakas, which probably under the impact of strong 
opposition to the basic sacrificial cult of the Brahmanas, tended to lead the 
course of speculation more and more into mystic and meditative channels 
and finally ended by replacing their objective and concrete sacrificialism 
by an abstract and symbolic one. Dim and distant echoes of these new 
ideas are to be found in the Brahmanas themselves. 

“Thought was the ladle; intelligence the ghee, speech the altar, 
study the grass, insight the fire, knowledge the priest who enkindles, breath 
the oblation, chanting the Adhvaryu, Vacaspati the Hotr and mind the 
Upavaktr” 1 [Ait. Br. V, 25.). Here, we see the Brahmana sacrificialism 
already tending towards the path of symbolic sacrifice and meditation 
which were soon to become the regular feature of the Aranyakas and par¬ 
tially also of the Upani$ads. Small wonder, then, that the first chapter 
of the second Aranyaka of the Aitareya , should begin with the memorable 
words : cpqj trq- I “He is the way, He is the Karma” and 

later on observe, .... (A. A. III. 2, 3), which 

recall the words of the Bible : “I am the way, and the Truth and the Life” 
(John, xii, 25). There is a movement in all this from naive pluralism to 
higher Monotheism that is as yet undefined and which may be taken to 
reach its fulfilment in the Antaryami Brahmana of the Brhadaranyaka. 

(ii) The Aranyakas were, by their very nature, treatises meant for 
study in the seclusion of forests, 2 and were cast in a mystic mould. Alle¬ 
gorical interpretation of sacrifices, symbolism, fanciful etymologies 3 of 
names for purposes of meditation, were the rule in them. A revolt against 
the concrete sacrificialism of the Brahmanas had already been set on foot. 
It must be said to the credit of the Aranyakas that they succeeded in giving 
a spiritual turn to the prevailing mysticism and symbolism of the Brah¬ 
manas. Attention, as a result, was shifted from the sacrifices per se to the 
Supreme Being who was upheld as the centre of all sacrifice and goal of 
human effort. One or two instances of this far-reaching transformation in 
outlook may be noted : 

1. ^ ^ «qprr ^ 

tr# JTfA - {A. A '. iii, 2, 3). 

t fegmt 3TIf: pMjqf 3# 5% II 

[ibid, iii, 2, 6). 

3. T^r arbR aife fast firof. i 

^ JT Pmh i \>f<mfd ? (/?. V. i, 164, 39). 

The old doctrine of “ Ekam sad vipra bahudha vadanti ”, was still further 
extended and harnessed to the spiritual mysticism of the day by attuning 

1. Tr. Ranade, Constructive Survey of I. Phil., ii, p. 51. 

2. (Suresvara, Brhadvarttika ). 

3. Chan. Up. viii, 5, 1-2; Bfh. Up. i, 1, 1; “We are asked to meditate on the 
horse-sacrifice** Radhakrishnan, I. Phil., i, 148. 
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everything to God : ^ ^T: tNf ^ft’TT fama 1 ti 

(A. A . ii, 2, 2). The erratic etymologies of Brahmanas also, were given a 
similar turn and the pursuit of the Brahman through all forms of worship 
and meditation, came to be recognised. In an age of suspicion and distrust 
of the aboriginal non-Aryan 2 , a mystic garb was deliberately given to the 
utterances of the Aranyakas, in order to have the truths confined to the 
select few. “For the gods love the indirect mode of exposition and hate 
the direct”. 3 These elaborate precautions taken to keep the esoteric 
'truths closely guarded, were evidently the beginnings of the doctrine of 
“Adhikara”, of later times. 


1. This text has been fully utilised by Madhva in favor of his far-reaching appli¬ 
cation of the doctrine of Sarvasabda-samanvaya, in Brahman. 

2. firerr # WTsvFFTFFTTR' *tWpt *tt I 

arn^rpTFprtsqcTFr ?r *tt n 

(KhilaSruti, Yaska, Nirukta). 

In A. B. XXXIII. 6 , the Andhras are included among Non-Aryan Dasyus. 

3. TdwfW ^*T: SMWfri: (A. A. II, 4, 3). 



Chapter III 


EARLY UPANISADS 

(i) THE historical traces of the intimate connection between the 
Aranyakas and the Upanifads, would show how naturally should the air of 
mysticism, secrecy and symbolism that pervaded the former, have passed 
on to their logical and chronological successors : the Upanifads. The latter 
interpret the sacrifices and allegorize them. In some passages, we are 
asked to meditate on the horse-sacrifice. This is as good as performing 
one. Such meditation helps one to realise the inner purpose of sacrifice. 
The detailed description of the “kind of plank, the nature of the wood and 
references to the number of bricks, their kind and manner of arrangement 
(*JT r JTRcffaf war 3T Kafka) show that they were not yet indifferent 
to sacrifices. But, while adhering to their forms , they try to improve and 
refine their spirit. Sacrifices are necessary at a certain stage. 
But they alone will not do. They have to be harnessed to the soul-sense : 

<T*RT - (Brh. Up. iv, 4, 22). Else, they 

would prove to be frail boats across the ocean of Samsara : 

l ( Mund. 1, 2, 7 ). The theme of the Upanisads, is thus 
Jnana. They condemn the narrow view which is responsible for the 
performance of rites and sacrifices with the sole object of getting large 
returns of outward good in this or another life. They set themselves reso¬ 
lutely against the mechanical conception of Dharma and Karma of the 
Brahmanas. But they are not explicit about “work as worship of God”, 
though the idea may be traced to Ba Up. i. 

(ii) We find in the Upanisads a steady advance on the Vedic and 
Brahmana conception of future life. While the Brahmanas allowed for 
future life only in the next world, the Upanisads extended it to this world 
also. 


While the Mantras merely sang the glories of the gods and the Brah¬ 
manas elaborated the sacrifices whereby to please them, and the Aranyakas 
meditated on their deeper significance, the Upanisads turned attention to 
the actual problems of religion and philosophy and questions of the inter¬ 
relation of the data of life here with the life beyond, the nature and limita¬ 
tions of personality, of the ultimate destiny of man, his relation to the world 
of experience, the status of the gods and the necessity for assuming a Tran¬ 
scend ental Principle underlying all phenomena and its relationship to the 
embodied spirit. 

(iii) While the method of treatment was laudatory in the Mantras 
and mandatory in the Brahmanas, here, in the Upanisads, the mystic 
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method of the Aranyakas was blended 1 with the illustrative. 1 Metaphy¬ 
sical discussions were couched in highly elusive terminology 2 with a good 
deal of apparent contradiction between the opening and the ending, 3 bet¬ 
ween the crisp, sententious conclusions and the loose, roundabout premises, 
arguments and analogies leading to them. This may be seen to be the 
case with most of the texts at issue, later, between Monism and Dualism. 

(iv) While the Mantras and the Brakmanas dealt with God as an 
external Being, the Aranyakas turned attention to the immanent aspect of 
the Deity. The sources of man’s spiritual insight are twofold—the objective 
and the subjective, the wonders of the world without and the light of the 
inner self. In the Vedas, the vast order and movement of nature engages 
attention. In the Upanisads, we turn to explore the depths of the inner 
world (Katha Up. iv, 1). From the outward physical facts attention is now 
shifted to the inner immortal self. Thus, it becomes an established fact 
in the Upanisads, to treat of the God in man. Hence the name “Adhyatma 
Vidya”, 4 given to them. With this shifting of emphasis from the outer 
to the inner world, came the birth of true philosophy. The idea of a 
central power behind the Universe, had already been reached in the Saih- 
hitas. But it had remained at the outer level of a power behind the gods : 

GwnPd ^rr: i (T. A. iii, 11, 5). It had not yet been extended 
to the whole of reality. This the Upanisads undertook to do : I 

{Chan. Up.). This naturally led to a philosophical inquiry into the 
human personality in relation to the Deity, etc., on the one hand and 
the formulation of definite theories of creation and of the life and destiny 
of man and his relation to his world of action and enjoyment, on the other. 

The Upanisads assume two spiritual principles : the individual and 
the Universal : the Atman and Brahman, the psychic and the cosmic. 
By a vigorous application of the method of psychological elimination, they 
try to separate, 5 the twin principles from all that is impermanent and cor¬ 
poreal and ascribe to them such exalted attributes as reality, knowledge 
and bliss. Metaphysical systems are to be based on the data of psychological 


1. "When the problem of the coexistence of plurality and unity is taken up, the 
Upanisads speak in the language of similes and symbols but do not give any definite answer.” 
Radhakrishnan, /. Phil, i, 183. "Their weakness lies in the fact that their philosophical 
synthesis is achieved not so much by explicit reason as by intuition” {op. cit. p. 264). 

2. “Even here, it is not unusual to find things equated with and identified with one 
another on mere syllabic similarities and other fanciful analogies of one sort or another” 
Ranade, I. Phil, ii, p. 144. 

3. "The method of argumentation also, can hardly be called philosophical. Even 
in one of the best instances of sustained argumentation {Chan, vi) there is, at the best, a 
mere piling up of similes one over the other” {ibid. p. 144) “There are many inconsistencies 
and contradictions that largely impede the progress of the argument, and far-fetched 
analogies (p. 141). "We meet with fanciful word-plays, ritualistic conceits and thread¬ 
bare symbolizing” {ibid). 

4. Cf. (Pap. 1. 4, 97). 

5. "They arrive at the ground of all things by stripping off the self veil after veil of 
contingency.” Radhakrishnan, I. Phil, i, 388. 
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sciences also. Western metaphysics is one-sided in that its attention 
is confined to the waking state alone. Indian thought, on the other hand, 
undertakes a synthetic survey of the modifications of the waking, dream 
and dreamless states. As a result of such an investigation of the three 
states (Avasthatraya), the essence of the individual is claimed to be that 
which persists in and through the changes — the residuum or common factor 
of all the states of waking, dream, dreamless sleep, death, re-birth and re¬ 
lease. Hence the discussion of these stages in the Upanisads and in the Brahma- 
sutrasj where by a deeper inquiry into the conditions of these states, the 
dependence of the individual on the Supreme is established (B. S. iii, 2,1-7). 

(v) Consistent with their high philosophical purpose, the Upanisads 
try not only to derive the world of matter and .souls from Brahman, but also 
to trace it back to it. 1 But their theories in these respects are not at all set 
out with any clearness. Nor are the isolated and often apparently con¬ 
tradictory and conflicting statements worked out into a coherent system. 
Not being the productions of a single author or of the same age, they con¬ 
tain matter of manifold variety and order of excellence. They disclose 
no philosophical synthesis as such. “So numerous are their suggestions 
of truth and so varied their guesses at God, that almost anybody may seek 
in them what he wants and find what he seeks.” 2 3 It is, therefore, difficult 
to reduce them to a definite system of thought. 

Indian commentators pledged to the belief in the infallibility of the 
Scriptures, have, naturally, assumed that the Upanisads have but one 
system to propound, one doctrine to teach. On this assumption, they 
have proceeded to unify the divergent and often hopelessly irreconcilable 
utterances of the Upanisads into a single system. The Advaita of Sam- 
kara, the Visistadvaita of Ramanuja and the Dvaita of Madhva, are all 
the outcome of such attempts. Each one takes his stand on texts or groups 
of texts that appear to him to represent and agree with the truth arrived 
at by him after deep independent reflection on the problems of philosophy, 
— the question of the degree and extent of spiritual satisfyingness, and the 
logico-metaphysical finality of one or more of the primary data of experi¬ 
ence, in all their completeness — the Ego, Matter and God, — and the 
degree of philosophical prominence to be assigned to one or more 
of them, in any balanced metaphysical theory. Each one starts with a pre- 
established outline before him arrived at by intensive thinking and cor¬ 
relates the various groups of texts so as to fit in with such an outline. Each 
one takes his stand on texts which appear to him to represent the highest 
truth (arrived at on grounds of independent ratiocination and a general 
view of the texts)* and these he tries to harmonise with those less favorable 

1. Gf. tfTRTFT ( Ghrtasukta) 

I (Taitt. Up.) 

2. Radhakrishnan, /. Phil., i, p. 140. 

3. “The Indian thinkers first arrive at a system of consistent doctrine and then look 
about for texts of an earlier age to support their position. They either force them into such 
support or ingeniously explain them away” {op. cit., i, 130). 
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to his position and explain (away) the rest which go against his views. In 
adopting such a procedure , the Indian commentators have shown themselves to be 
makers of “ Mokfa-Sastra ” rather than strict historical interpreters of Indian philo¬ 
sophy. 

(vi) The possibilities of arriving at the true and original philo¬ 
sophy of the Upanisads, by a process of historical criticism has been debat¬ 
ed by scholars. Some have wondered if it would be. possible to show that 
one view in them is fundamental and that all others are derived from it by 
a process of development or degradation. Others have attempted to 
discover sufficient data for the construction of a theory of historical deve¬ 
lopment of thought by which each successive stage of thought could be 
explained as the “outworking” of the ideas contained in the one that went 
before it. The greatest impediment to such speculative endeavours is the 
absence of a reliable chronology for the Upanisads. The methods of literary 
criticism may give us some sort of a tentative chronology. The relative 
order of some of the Upanisads may be fixed thereby; but the question of 
earlier and later strata of thought in one and the same Upanisad and the 
- problem of the stratification of the texts as we now have them, are all too 
vague and unsettled to admit of any definite theory of the philosophical 
evolution of ideas being formulated authoritatively. Deussen pitched upon 
the “uncompromising idealism” of Yajnavalkya as the normal view ofUpa- 
nisadic philosophy from which all differing views represent a departure 
and decline, — a steady falling off in course of time, due no doubt to the 
‘interference of religious prejudice’ with the genuine spirit of philosophic 
speculation ! He has, no doubt, cleverly argued his thesis and shown the 
process of gradual decline of thought by which the Pantheistic', Cosmo¬ 
gonic, Theistic, Atheistic and Deistic views followed in the wake of one 
another. But apart from the glamour and attractiveness of the theory, 
there are serious difficulties in the way of its acceptance. There is much 
in the earlier parts of the Chandogya and Brhadaranyaka. , which goes against 
the grain of his theory. The plea that it has all been put there with a special 
pedagogic purpose, 1 viz. to prepare the learner for the doctrine of the One 
Atman, sounds artificial and partisan. That is not all. The most abs¬ 
truse and the highest theory of monistic idealism is placed at the beginning 
and the relatively imperfect views are considered subsequent to it ! This 
is a strange reversal of both the intellectual and the historical order of 
thought as we understand it. Moreover, granting that Monism is the 
norm of the Upanisads, it is strange that we should have really no evidence 
of the steps by which the highest insight was obtained. It would be bad 
enough if the cart were put before the horse; but worse still, if it should, 
as in this case, be made to draw itself! It would be futile to take shelter 
under the theory of “Ksatriya origin” of Upanisadic monism, in order to 
escape this difficulty. Such an assumption is disproved by the continuity 

1. Cf. the Advaitic device : 
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of thought of the Upanifads with that of the Brahmanas and Aranyakas. Lastly, 
there is hardly any hint in the passages which develop the ‘Pantheistic 
view that they are a falling off from the original idealistic creed. 

Deussen’s theory, morever, does scant justice to the prevailing Theism 
of the earlier periods by coolly ignoring it as if it were of no account. It 
is very strange also, that the same Yajnavalkya is credited with the “Antar- 
yami Brahmana” which is the bedrock of Theism. It appears, on the 
contrary, that the language of uncompromising‘idealism is only occasionally 
to be met with and does not warrant the assumption of its being the 
“normal view” of the Upanifads. It was at best a “novelty” and felt as 
such, as could be gathered from the kind of expressions used : 

Mflqqa (Brh. Up.) (Chan.) ( Brh. v, 5, 4) 

In the light of the great Theistic orientation undertaken by the 
£vetaSvatara , the more reasonable hypothesis would be to assume that 
Theism was the normal view of the Upanifads and the natural and logical 
development of Vedic ‘polytheism’. 1 The idealism of the Upanifads could 
be regarded as an esoteric presentation of the Immanence and Transcen¬ 
dence of the Deity, in arresting terms. 2 As Kunhan Raja says, “The 
Upanisads are more attempts to preserve and understand an ancient tradi¬ 
tion, than a new illumination” (AsyaVamasya Hymn, xxxix). Such an inter¬ 
pretation alone would be consistent with the widely accepted historical 
and interpretational traditions of the various strata of religious and philo¬ 
sophical literature now available to us. s It would be clearly unhistorical 
to ignore the natural order of growth in favour of a fanciful theory dictated 
by a fashionable regard for certain types of idealistic and illusionistic theo¬ 
ries pushed into prominence by a set of commentators on the Vedanta 
influenced by the idealism of the Buddhists, under a complacent notion of 
Monism being the only rational world-view. 

(vii) The Upanifads agree in making Brahman the ultimate source 
of the world of matter and souls. Brahman is the “Jagadyoni.” But 
considering the variety of their theories on the subject, it is difficult to 
determine in what precise sense it is so. 

(1) There are passages which tend to make It the sole and whole 
explanation of the Universe, its efficient (nimitta) as well as material (upadana) 
cause : 

*reT lq*qq (Mund i. i. 7). 

(Chan. iii. 14. 1). 
crestfT 5ff Fit srsn^ir (ibid. vi. 2, 3). 

(Brh. II, 4, 6). 

1. Cf. TCpft (Madhva G. B.). 

2. Cf. aFhiVlKMm aiftMUMH, 

{NS p. 124) 

3 - Cf - 3RFR^TR^qFlf% trra^: I {Mbh. XII. 323, 56). 

fowW* 3W {Purufasukta). 
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which form the basis of the “ Abhinna-nimittop&danavada** or the Brahma- 
parinamavada of the Vrttikara, Bhaskara, etc. 

(2) There are again traces of another view that Matter exists from 
eternity, which God fashions but does not create. This is characteristic 
of the Epic Samkhya and is adopted by the Sesvara-Samkhya of Pataftjali. 

(3) It is sometimes admitted, by implication, that God creates 
the Universe out of nothing as it were : 

arosr t (Taitt. ii, 7). 

<r%qpr mf^RT (Taitt. ii, 6). 
fsRT sfa (A. A. ii, 4, 1). 

(Brh. i, 2). 

q^: sr^clT SFra: rft^T ’hWJH (T. A. x. i, 1). 

This corresponds to the Christian viewpoint which does not seem to have 
been paralleled in any of the Indian schools. 

(4) There is a fourth view that both Matter and Souls coexist with 
God though always dependent upon Him : 

iremfa ancqrfr 

anciTRWd (Brh. iii, 7, 13-14). 

q^r Tqfr f^pftfr: (£vet. v, 5). 

qrsqfjpr titri'HfVqiwta (ibid.). 

5TT5ft SFFsft tyll'faft (op. dt. i, 9). 

The act of creation, on this view, would be an emanatory process 
of making manifest what is unmanifest, the endowing of matter and souls 
with name and form by the Deity : 

vftn iprfaw (Chan. Up. vi, 3). 

It was this view that was destined to attain considerable popularity in the 
Epics and Puranas, 1 the Pahcaratra , 2 and the Gita,* and became the basis of 
the Visi^advaita of Ramanuja and the Dvaita of Madhva. It avoids the 
irrationality of assuming that God alone was, once upon a time, 4 and that at 
a certain point in His history, He brought matter and souls into existence 
de novo and ex nihilo. Instead of making .God cause antecedent in time to 
the world, it looks upon its actualisation as the result of the expression of 
the Divine Will, a sort of self-limitation which provides sufficient check 

1. i 

^f te qi* TKT «W«qq> II ( Vifvu . i, 2, 29). 

2. See passage from Paramasamhita (ii, 18-19) q. Sribhasya ii, 2, 44. 

3. qfrfa JW Gl4*MI<0 I 

qfapr *nf qtrr^q^T i 

4. “This defect of Greationistic theory lurks even behind the Absolutistic view. We 
cannot ask how the relationless Brahman is related to the world. The presumption is that 
the world of relations does not in any way affect the nature of the Brahman. The world 
is not an-essential factor in the existence of the Brahman” (Radhakrishnan, i, 184). 
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against a “Dualism”, in that Matter and souls are ex hypothesi dependent 
upon Him. 1 

(viii) The Upanifads generally assume that “creation”, on the 
whole, is a real process , in whatever way it may be effected. The entry of 
the Creator into His creation, is also frequently referred to : 

(Taitt . ii, 6, Brh. Up. i, 4 and Chan, vi, 2. Proofs are afforded 
of His presence in the creature ( Maitr. Up. ii, 6; Brh. Up. v, 9). 

There are, however, passages which give room for the later doctrine 
of Illusion (mayavada) : 

g+ifalfadlmj; (Chan, vi, 2, 1) 3$ dRTfld ((Brh. iv, 4, 19). 
sn^n: (VS. xvii, 31) arcmt (Brh. iv, 3, 15). 

(iv, 5, 19) (Chan, iv, 1, 4). 

“But the Indian doctrine of the identity of cause and effect would 
seem to be against the conjecture of unreality of creation. Passages like 
Psalm xxxiii, 6; 9, suggest primarily the lack of the effort with which 
God creates.” 2 

That is why Radhakrishnan repudiates “the popular view which 
identifies the Upanisadic doctrine with an abstract monism which reduces 
the rich life of this world to an empty dream”. 3 4 It is taken to be the inten¬ 
tion of the Upanisadic Monism to. make the Absolute, “a unity with a differ¬ 
ence* or a concrete dynamic spirit. We then reach the self and the not- 
self which interact and develop the whole Universe. Self-expression thus 
becomes the essence of the Absolute”. 5 

(ix) As regards the goal of human effort, the Upanisads agree that 
it is a return to the Absolute. Release is riddance of the cycle of births 
and deaths and attainment of communion with the Divine : 
fa (Kafha, ii, 3, 18). But there is as much vagueness and 

conflict in their statement of the nature of the goal as there is in the starting 
point. 

There are texts which represent the highest stage in monistic parlance 
and there are others which presuppose a frank dualism in release. There 
are positive accounts of the state of release from a purely “A-dvaitic” 
point of view, as well as negative ones from the same standpoint. There 
are dualistic accounts which demand the survival of the human personality 
side by side with the Supreme and which also invest the former with an 
amount of godliness almost equal to that of the Supreme. There are 

1. Cf. ^ FPR7TT sfcr g«r ^ I 

ii (Bka g . & 10 , 12). 

2. Cf. (q. by Madhva). See Samkara BSB. i, 1,3; ii, 1, 33. 

3. Radhakrishnan, I. Phil, i, 186. 

4. Ibid. p. 186. 

5. It would be impossible on this view, to hold Brahman to be absolutely “Nir- 
visesa” or aspectless as Samkara would have it. The idea of both unity and diversity being 
real and true ( 3 H+I*tHK ) * s sternly repudiated by Samkara (under B. S. ii. 1. 14). 

Contrast the plea for ‘integral idealism’ by N. G. Damle, Contemporary Ind. Phil., 1952, 
pp. 188-9. 
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pictures of Moksa drawn in frankly “sensuous” colors, depicting the 
various super-mundane enjoyments which are possible for the released. 
And, lastly, there are texts which carry this dualism to its logical limit and 
place certain irrevocable limitations on the freedom and sovereignty of 
the released and subject them to the sway of God : 

I. 1. (Muriel, iii, 2, 9). 

2. vffr (ha. 7). 

3. qtsak *k I (Muni iii, 2 , 7). 

4. I (Praina, iv, 10). 

5. W TO: TOSSk kfT : 

3^1 fasH fa^T Pkto (Muni. iii, 2, 8 ). 

The above seem to imply that there is no sense of individuality and hence 
no possibility of action in Moksa. 

II. 1. (Brh. iv, 5, 15). 

2. (Chan, vii, 24, 1). 

3. (Brh. ii,. 4, 12). 

4. Brhaddranyaka iii, 8 , 11. 

These would appear to insist that on attaining release, the Mukta 
rests in the contemplation of his own bliss and reality and has no thought 
for any others : k srffcr: l (Chan, vii, 24, 1). There is no 

object-consciousness. But the subject-consciousness is not denied : 

l (Brh. i, 4, 10). 

3^ fm (Taitt. iii, 10 , 6 ). 

fa vii afts wkU T (Brh. iv, 5, 14). 

“The non-conscious condition of the self is not also bereft of the 
power to know; only, there is nothing other than his own self that can be 
known. Hence, we say : he does not know. Knowledge there is indeed; 
for, knowing is inseparable from the knower because he is imperishable 
and because it is the very nature of the knower to know; but there is no 
second, nothing else different from him which he could know. Some sort 
of Transcendental consciousness seems to be implied in the paradoxical 
statement that when in that condition, he does not know, yet he is knowing. 
Here, the soul is its own object or better, there is no distinction there, bet¬ 
ween subject and object, because the soul is like the Ocean, single and all- 
embracing” (Griswold op. cit., p. 54). Madhva, however, interprets 
Yajfiavalkya’s dictum to 3 TOincifarro” as a reductio ad absurdum intended 
to establish the survival of individual consciousness and subject-object 
relation in Moksa. See my ‘Yajnavalkyan Fiction’, A Critique, (J. A. B. 
M. M. 56). 

III. 1. faO'jM: (Muni, iii, 1, 3). 

2. tMtawnig H^PJIT (Taitt. ii, 1, 1). 

3. f[R[ ^ (ibid. 3, 10, 5). 

IV. 1 . Chan. Up. viii, 12 , 3 and viii, 5, 3. 

2 . ,, „ viii, 2 , 1 - 10 . 

3. Kaufitaki Up. i, 3-4 :— 
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“In this world axe the great lake Ara, the ageless river Viraja, the 
tree Iliya, the station called Salajya and the unassailable place called Apa- 
rajita, with Indra and Prajapati as its door-keepers. There is further the 
audience hall of Brahman called Vibhu. Here the various nymphs are 
engaged in weaving garlands of flowers. Five hundred nymphs approach 
the released and receive him in advance, a hundred with fruits, another 
hundred with perfumes, a third batch with gorgeous apparel and the last 
with garlands. They adorn him with ornaments. He moves on, crosses 
the Ara and the Viraja and sinks all the opposites of good and bad. He 
moves on through Iliya, Salajya and Aparajita and ultimately reaches 
the place of Brahman and is received by him.” 

In the passages of groups III and IV, the survival of the human 
personality is definitely assumed. However much the soul of man may 
resemble God in its spiritual excellence, it stands to reason that a certain 
amount of disparity must still exist between the two, having regard, at any 
rate, to the status of the individual before release and the peculiarities of the 
two, viz. the Nityamuktatva of God and the “once-baddhatva” of the soul 
of man. Logic cannot reconcile itself to the position that the Supreme 
shall engage Itself in creation without some kind of bliss arising from it : 

’Hdifa 'jfFRt ( Taitt . Up. 3, 6), over and above the 
released souls which do nothing of the kind : (B. S- iv,4, 17). 

The idea must have been prevalent then, that notwithstanding the 
amount of “equality”, in many respects between the two, the Jiva was in 
some measure, still inferior and subject to the Lord, even in the state of 
release. This is unmistakably implied in at least one passage : SRmpr- 
c ^ nFTOT : (T. A. iii, 12, 1 ) which receives enthusiastic iteration in subsequent 
literature 1 3 rt ^ I (B. S. iv. 4, 9; 17). It is from 

these and other texts that Madhva draws support for his distinctive view 
of Moksa, after giving suitable explanations for the eulogistic and other 
texts from Groups I and II. 

The distinction of the human personality from the divine is accepted 
both in the state of dream and dreamless sleep : 

fftrt mqfid wr i 

tffr * II (Kafha ii, 1, 4). 

ftfpt (Brh. Up. iv, 3, 12). 

(ibid, iv, 3, 21). 

and in the state of exit: 

anc*rr SRrcsnrfir (ibid., iv, 3, 35). 

and in release: 5R[Rats*fta>: (Ait. Up.) qcrfFR.... srfa*6'i i at«r sftstpr 

wt 3TPRT fasFT q (Taitt. ii, 7-9). 

sTFcft ( (Kafka, ii, 3, 18). 

(Muni, iii, 1, 2). 

1. anftrcw fiFTT (Brahmayda Puraria, iii, 2, 81). 

H'WHi ifo: | (Mbh.). 

fr<*rt I ( Mbh.). 
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On the physical plane itself, the Upanisads do keep the individual and the 
Supreme clear from each other. The otherness of the human soul from 
God and its dependence upon Him, are clearly recognised : 
st g'nnf totot tptft i 

ctiflvq : HTSfd II 

TPTT% 5Wt faqRbflvrei I (Mund. iii, 1, 1-2). 

The need for worshipping the Deity and earning Its grace are beginning 
to be recognised : 

( Mund . ii, 2, 3). 

^T '*f 3 4toT: (ha, 1). 

it* +T^fa d ?d*dt viftwi (Kausitaki iii, 9). 

?TR: tFR 1 ? 3TR*TT 

c >» 

rR rft i (Kafka, u, 2, 23). 

(Mund. iii, 1, 8). 

«qprt d\ (4<HTtd ^nrnr (Katha. ii, 2, 13). 



Chapter IV 


LATER UPANISADS AND SVETASVATARA 

(i) THE period of the major Upanisads was essentially a creative one. 
The various thought-currents at work were never brought to a head. 
The forces of Realism and Dualism battled freely with those of Idealism and 
Monism. The pendulum of thought kept swinging from one side to the 
other. There was no final pronouncement of opinion or even if there had 
been one, we have no means of knowing it in the absence of a definite chron¬ 
ology for the early Upanisads. Some of the Yajiiavalkya passages came 
perilously near an abstract Monism : 

*r rer s'tfTfw i uwitita i faikii*>rt faaiHtora ? amt 11 

But, even in the ‘great symposium’ at Janaka’s court, the same Yajfiavalkya 
comes down from his higher metaphysical altitude and “in almost a Deistic 
vein endows the Atman (iii, 6, 7-8) with the character of an Omnipotent 
Lord that indwells and controls all Cosmic operations and even dispenses 
rewards and punishments.” 1 

(ii) Texts favourable to Monism had not always been adequately 
or even properly worded. They afforded plenty of loop-holes for Dual¬ 
ism, contained admissions and undercurrents which were thoroughly 
damaging to the interests of pure monism. In “JVa pretya samjha asti ” we 
have, no doubt, a monistic ideal in view; but it is not the characterless 
monism of pure being. The text aiPHiuft 3 rhTc*tt which follows ^ 

declares that the Atma is indestructible and so are his attributes 
(3FTfc0%trcf). Madhva’s commentator has urged that the first tejrm 
avinaH emphasises the personal immortality of the soul as against the Advai- 
tic doctrine of the annihilation of the individual self as such. The 
second term aniicchitti-dharma , affirms the indestructibility of its special 
properties of knowledge, will, activity and so on, as against the views of the 
Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas. The released may not see, hear or smell any 
other ; but it is unnecessary to conclude from this text, that they are essen¬ 
tially devoid of the power ( dharma ) to see, hear or smell. Indeed, another 
text hastens to observe that they do not lack such power : 
faqPwlHI . . . (Brh. iv. 3, 23). What are we to 

infer from such correctives ? Can it be that their powers of hearing, sight 
and smell are intact though they do not exercise them ? It seems hardly 
likely, if regard be paid to what is said elsewhere in an allied Upanisad 
on the question of the enjoyment of certain pleasures by the released : 

{Chan, viii, 2, 6). Is the entire dialogue, then, beginning with w 

... a reductio ad absurdum on the Absolutist doctrine 


1. Ranade, /. Phil, ii, 434. 
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of release ? The epistemological dogma of Monism that “the subject of 
all experience cannot itself be an object of experience”, is negatived in 
many places in the Upanisads : *r *ft ? t, ^ (Praina iv, 

11) 'Kiwi'ritatag (Brh. i, 4, 10), 3 tf*t wt 3^ (op. cit. 

iv. 5, 6). The self of the knower may become merged in the Brahman 
and become one with it. But it is difficult to see how his works (qurffa) 
also, could do so : 

UMHvm ^ i (Muni, iii, 2, 7). 

as these are perishable and jada (insentient) and are, moreover, already 
destroyed before release : 

3*2 1 (Munf ii, 2, 8). 

The Monism of the Upanisads had thus its own weak spots. Since 
no people can afford to remain content with a literature of contradictions, 
attempts were bound to be made to reduce its teachings to an acceptable 
system and give a lead one way or the other. Such a system and lead we 
find in the Svetaivatara Upanisad, admittedly the latest of the major Upani¬ 
sads, from the standpoint of pure Theism. 

(iii) The contents of the Svetasvatara show it to have been the out¬ 
come of a strong Theistic reaction against several contemporary schools 
of thought : Pantheistic, Materialistic and Monistic. 1 The way for such 
a reaction had already been paved by the strong note of realism that had 
been struck in several of the early metrical Upanisads, notably, in the Isa, 
Muniaka and Katha. One writer says that “It is noteworthy that the 
Muniaka stands in a sense apart from the other Upanisads , in as much as it 
asserts rather too prominently , a metaphysical realism . 2 3 Elsewhere, the same 
writer adds that “the conception of cosmogony in the Muniaka is a definitely 
realistic one, in as much as it calls the physical world, a real world 
designating it as “satyam” (ii, l). 8 It is impossible not to be struck by 
the voice of realism in such cases as Muni. i, 1, 1; 3, 2; Ha 8; Kapha i, 2, 
12; i, 2, 23; ii, 1, 13, etc. The loose and ambiguously worded similes 
coupled with an excessive love of mystery and antithesis, lent an air of 
plausibility to the Monistic and Pantheistic interpretations of some of the 
older texts. 4 * The analogy of rivers emptying themselves into the Sea 
(Chan, vi, 10) had been rather too often and freely appropriated by the 
Monist. The tocsin of revolt had, therefore, to be sounded early in Katha 

1. “It seems in other words as if the SvetaSvatara puts up a philosophy of Saiva 

Theism against all Naturalism and even against Samkhya and Vedanta doctrines, although, 
in this last respect, its attack seems to be directed against the extreme Pantheism of the 
school” (Ranade, ii, 304). The Professor’s exclusion of the illusionistic Vedanta is un¬ 
sustainable. The statement of issues in the opening verse : ^ 1TRTT sffaPT % 7 T I 

I (*> 1) make it clear that the experience of pleasure and pain was 

accepted as real. 

2. op. cit. ii, 282. 

3. op. cit. p. 281. 

4 - '*T*0<<+>' (Kafka ii, 1, 15) ^ llfol WT^PTRT- 

^ II (Samkara, B. S. B. iv, 4, 4). 
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ii, 4, 15, where there is a passing attempt to draw attention to the fact 
that there is no room for identity in such cases. When a quantity of water 
is poured into another, it becomes like that nr^ftr) ; but not 

identical with it . 1 Even so, in respect of the rivers mingling with the sea 
and the Jivas with Brahman. A similar corrective to ^ ligta trafa 
iii, 2, 9) *r f gr reflfii w & (. Brh . i, 4, 

10) may be detected in Prasna, iv, 11. A calm and comprehensive 
re-examination of these and similar issues was thus urgently needed in the 
interests not only of clearness of thought but also of bringing the issues to 
a decision and giving a correct lead to thought. The Svetafvatara appears 
to have addressed itself to this task. 

(iv) It begins by striking at the root of Monism, in dismissing the 
claims of the individual soul (Purusa ) 2 along with those of Time, Nature, 
Fate, the elements, etc., to be regarded as responsible for world-creation. 
In doing so, it urges the same objection : 395 : 9 ^ 1 ): 

(i, 2) as is done later on, by the author of the Brahma Sutras : 

(ii, 1, 21). It posits coexistent matter (aja ) and souls ( jha ) 
both of which God actuates to develop and rules over. He is declared to 
be the supreme ruler of the Cosmos, utterly different from the human soul 
(iv, 6 ) and is all-knowing {sarvavid vi, 2 ), omnipotent and endowed with 
attributes (vi, 2). This Upanisad opposes in no uncertain terms the dogma 
of the Nirguna Brahman, by ascribing to Brahman such attributes as jnana, 
bala and kriya which are not the result of Avidya , 3 but form part of its nature 
{sodbhaviki ). 

Texts like : * TOi<wr m fiHiW (vi, 8 ) and sreft 

(vi, 11) seem to be striving clearly towards a Theistic reorientation of 
such seemingly monistic ones as : and those that make 

Brahman utterly devoid of attributes . 4 Bhakti is inculcated and the grace 
of God : (vi, 2 1) is said to be the means of release (iv, 7). Nay, 

the Upanisad goes on to assert in true Theistic fashion that God is the 

1. It is only similarity of form that is held in view in such cases. This is proved by 
the interesting statement of Manu, ix, 22, 

OTpwRT pTMW I 

The husband and the wife do not obviously become one entity. They merely share some 
attributes in common. Vacaspati Misra, in his Bhdmati (i, 4, 22) is the earliest to ex¬ 
plode the myth of identity of rivers and ocean in this analogy, and declare that there is no 
case for factual identity here. 

2 . Wrft" tflfa: I 

393:9 I (>» 2). 

3. TTTFT SlfarlfafatH ^1% I 

^ I (vi, 8). 

4. As pointed out by Madhva, in his Karmanirpaya a string of attributes like saksitva , 

ekatva etc., are ascribed to the Brahman in the first part of this text. The term “Nirguna” 
at the end must, therefore, be interpreted so as not to contradict the predications already 
made. The Svet&Svatara , accordingly, takes particular care to describe the Supreme as 
Wl (vi, 2). 
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author of the soul’s bondage and ergo of its redemption : qqi faqfa ' 4 ?a|$ : 
(vi, 16 and vi, 13). This idea is distinctive of Madhva. The visual¬ 
isation of God as the Ruling Spirit qualifies for Moksa (i, 6 ) : 

(vi, 18) W4WT SPtcfo: (iii, 12 ) ^RTrSlW: I 

(vi, 6 and iv, 7). 

The idea that God does not create Matter and its modifications or the 
potencies of Karma, but merely actuates and directs them is forcibly put in : 

fafa: wan** 'rfwwr: i 
ifafawnfyfa*1 *wr* wfa fafir^'inra: u (V, 5). 

* Even this essential nature of things (svabhava) cannot work out of its own 
accord; but is in need of divine direction: 

m-onUM qfa«n*f4ri i *** i nr**** jtwf: i These are com- 

\ 

pletely in line with Madhva’s view of God being the ^4€fflsrdlfflfa fa fa d q i 
As pointed out by him, this idea has received graphic expression in the 
Epics and Puranas : 

9*wt wr (Bhag. iii, 30, 43). 

qnr ^ +1^34 t44i«Tl sfl* t^* *■ i 

trffa*trfa*n {ibid, ii, 10 , 12 ). 

We have again similar clarification of quasi-Pantheistic texts like : 
qqVMTfir: l W: 3 $*r3**i alfalfa.. .The transformation is of Matter alone 

and not of the spirit of Brahmacaitanya : 

5 * ^TT^T ai r f i flfa (vi, 10 ). 

The language of identity employed in such passages as 
(Mund. ii, 2, 4) n* srfs** [Chan.) ctr-wfa (vi, 12, 3) 

3TTcMqfq^r *** (vii, 25, 2 ) ^ <atffa-It wtor ^ ^rr mrfr wifar n* 

i (Brh. ii, 4, 6 ) is re-defined in terms of the special immanence 
of the Deity in every jot and tittle of Matter and Spirit : ipTR?r (vi, 2) 
arwfafrrrc (ii, 20 ). faRtft facnwr... (vi, 13) and this Imman¬ 

ence of God within and outside matter and souls (<*M4fa9*) is illustrated by 
the following very expressive similes : 

fcr. c»4*n^fa p*i%s*rV i (i, 15). 

mrPHTOi sfft dqfta i foiq i (i, 16). 

The most significant fact is perhaps the identification 1 of the Maya 
of Monistic metaphysics with the “Prakrti” of Samkhya Realism : wit 
5 5ff% fasn* and the recognition of the three categories of Soul (jna) 
Matter (Aja or Prakrti) and an Overlord or God above them : stwtrt- 

^ tpr: i These constitute the quintessence of Theism and the 
antithesis of every form and species of Monism and Absolutism. No 
wonder, Deussen called the Svetasvatara “a monument of Theism” (Radha- 
krishnan, I. Phil, i, p. 511). It was natural to find the early Upanisads 
with their proverbial love of equations, similes, enigmas and equivoca¬ 
tions to clothe their thoughts in mystic and esoteric phraseology often 

1. The very manner of the equation Maya — Prakrti, not the other way about, is 
significant, according to the Satadusatfi of Vedanta Desika : fwm* 

fwltfa, 3rfq 5 wmrqT^T *rt>fac4* i 

(Sastramuktavali Ser. no. 48, Conjeeveram 1926, p. 204). 
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bordering on monistic idealism. The studied and persistent attempts of 
the SvetaSvatara to stick to Theism at all costs and give Theistic reorienta¬ 
tions to passages that bear a different hue elsewhere, or are likely to be 
taken in a monistic sense, 1 render it very probable that as the last and the 
most definite among the major Upanisads, it had come to the conclusion 
that Theism alone should be regarded as the true basic philosophy of the 
Upanisads. 


1. Cf. . . . (Mupd. i, 7) and ($vet. vi, 10). 



Chapter V 


POST-$VETA$VATARA THOUGHT-FERMENT 

ekAyana, khila and other 

EXPATIATORY LITERATURE 

AFTER the Theistic orientation given to the philosophy of the Upanisads 
in the Sveta&vatara , it was natural to expect a rich harvest of Theistic specu¬ 
lation in the succeeding period. 1 Already, during the time of the Brhad- 
arany aka , a nucleus of interpretive literature was coming into existence. 
The Ekayana Srutis, which are the basis of the Theistic philosophy of the 
Pahcardtras , (Chan. Up. vii, 1, 2), gained further weight in the light of the 
undisguised support to Theism in the Svetafvatara. It is significant to note 
the expression “conclusion of the Vedas”, which Madhva applies to them, 
on the authority of a text. 2 Brh. Up. ii, 4, 10, speaks of Slokas, Sutras , 
Vydkhyanas and Anuvyakhyanas. The “Slokas” referred to are evidently 
the literature of the Pancaratra. , which as Prof. Schrader has shown, so 
richly deserves the name. 3 Madhva points out on the authority of the 
Hayagriva-Samhita (one of the books of the Pancaratra system) 4 that the 
term “Slokas” is used in that sense. The appearance of long lists of Seers 
(Vamsa-Brahmana) in Brh. Up. iv, 6, containing such names as Pauti- 
masya, Gaupavana, Agnivesya, Kausika, Parasaryayana, Madhyandi- 
nayana, Saukarayana Kasayana, Babhravya and the reference to the 
views of Kauntharavya, Vadhva, Kavaseya in Ait. Arany aka (iii, 1-2) 
and to Indradyumna Bhallaveya, Udara Sandilya mentioned in Vamsa 
B. and Sarkaraksya in Chan. Up. v, 15, 1; v, 14, 1 and i, 9, 1, show that 
there was a lot of independent popular speculation going on, during this 
period, the bulk of which remained probably uncanonised. Many of the 
authors of such ‘outlandish* Srutis, as Parasaryayana, Bhallaveya, Kasa¬ 
yana, AgniveSya, Saukarayana, Mathara, Pairiigi, Tura, etc. cited by 
Madhva, in his works, are recognisable among the names of bygone Seers 
recorded in the extant Upanifads and Aranyakas. Though most of the 
Seers mentioned in the Vamsa-Brahmanas, are now no more than mere 
names to us, there is nothing improbable in their having engaged them¬ 
selves in independent speculation and elaborated certain views. Their 
utterances were never probably collected together but allowed to float 

1. The lead given by the SvetaSvatara in ^TSft %fT tRfalT: 

was taken up by the Ekayana in expressly excluding (for the first time) derogatory 
attributes Cf. which is further developed by the Visnu Purana, following 

the same interpretational tradition. 

2 - ^i-Gmi^fd: i 

JifanT I 

3. Introduction to Paflcaratra, Adyar, 1929, p. 14. Also see NS. p. 426b. 

4. op. cit. No. 206. 
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about. Or, not having been carefully preserved, were forgotten after a 
time, or were superseded by hostile or more fashionable views. Whatever 
the causes or the circumstances to which this new type of interpretive and 
expatiatory literature owed its origin and disappearance, there can be 
no doubt that a vast mais of them did once exist. That they are not 
altogether mythical, is clear from references to them in the Srauta and 
Dharma Sutras 1 and the Mahdbhdsya 2 and in the later religious and philo¬ 
sophical writings of Samkara, 3 Suresvara, 4 Visvarupa, 5 Utpala Vaisnava 6 
of Kashmir (10th century), Sudarsana Suri 7 and Vedanta Desika. 8 Judg¬ 
ing from the specimens of the Khila Srutis cited by Madhva and the other 
writers named above, it would appear that speculation in them had been 
directed to various aspects of Esotericism, questions relating to the nature 
and means of release, 9 the personality of God, 10 Cosmogony, dream-psycho- 
logy, theological problems of Laya 11 Vyaha, 12 divine attributes, manifes¬ 
tations (Avataras), 13 etymologies of terms etc., and solutions onTheistic 
lines offered. Referring to the Pancaratra doctrine of Vyahas, Saiiikara 
{B. S. B. ii, 2, 44) makes a statement on the basis of a quotation from the 
Pancaratra (Sruti), 14 that the Bhagavatas teach that the Supreme Being, 
Para-Vasudeva, is endowed with all the six auspicious attributes and that 
the manifestations of the Lord — Aniruddha, Pradyumna, Samkarsana, 
etc. are, at the same time, identical with the original (mularupa) Vasudeva, 
in essence and in attributes : wi dsfi fa <v«l iufHa I: i 

cfT^i \ This is sufficient to establish^ that on 

the Pancaratrika view, there is no distinction of substance and attributes, 
in God or among His various manifestations. This is precisely the view 
of Madhva (technically known as Svagatabhedabhava (absence of internal 
distinction) or Savisesabheda or colorful identity of substance and attri- 

1. Parasaryayana is referred to in Samavidhana Br., the Bhallavi Gathas in Bodh. 
D. S. 1. 1. 2. 

m #^%anfwT qrftpRft i 

tTSRT (Bodhayana Srauta Sutra). 
cpiHf (Bodhayana and Satyasadha). 

2. ^ I 

3. B. S. B. iii, 2, 17; iii, 3, 26. 

4. Brhadvartika. i, 4, 14; pp. 1263-4; 1928. 

5. Bdlakrida, com. on Ydjhavalkyasmrii T. S. S. p. 8. 

6. Spanda-Kdrikas. Viz. Skt. Ser., pp. 2, 35 and 40. 

7. Srutaprakaia , on Sribhdsya, (Benares) p. 1824-5. 

8. See his com. on Ramanuja’s GB. Ananda Press, Madras, p. 270. 

9. Madhva, B. S. B. iii, 4, 31 and 33. 

1°* *R4R—51FTTcWr irqsPlfopF: {Ekayana Sruti q. by M. BSB 

ii, 2. 41. and Desika : Nyayasiddhantasiddhafljana. 

11. ibid, ii, 3, 17. 

12. ibid, ii, 3, 49. 

13. ibid, ii, 3, 48. 

14. This is clear from the comment of Prakafarthavivarana an early com. on Sarii- 

kara’s BSB. (vol. ii, p. 333. Madras O. Mss. Lib. Ms). The commentator is anterior 
to Anandagiri. 
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butes, emphasised by him in many of his works, on the authority of Panca- 
ratrika works like the Paramopanifad and the Brahmatarka. The doctrine 
attributed to the Bhagavatas, by Samkara, is in line with many others 
referred to by Madhva, on the authority of the Ndrada-Pancara.tra, 1 Padma 2 
Brahmatarka ,® Mahavarahaf CaturvedaSikha 5 etc. To the same period of 
transition of thought from the Vedic to the Puranic period, may be assigned 
the bulk of semi-Vedic literature of an interpretive and expatiatory 
nature such as the Brahmasara , the jfik, Tajus and Sama Sarhhitas (not the 
Vedic works of those names), Mahamimdmsa , Tattvanirnaya, etc. cited by 
Madhva, which, to judge from his quotations, appear to have freely com¬ 
mented on some of the Upanisads or parts thereof. The Brh. Up. speaks, 
as we have seen, of the presence of Commentaries and Tracts ( vyakhydnani , 
anuvydkhydnani ). 6 The Harivamia (ii, 168, 5) refers to Khilas, Upakhilas 
and Commentaries : 

“.h 

o 

aprRTTFTTfa <T*TT ^ TR ll” 

Elsewhere, in the Harivamia (110, 79), reference is made to Bhasyas, 
Gathas, etc. The various etymological works dealing with the derivation 
of names, and principles of interpretation, like the Sabdanirnaya , Nama- 
nirukti, Vyasanirukta, etc., (cited by Madhva) also bear testimony to the 
continuation of interpretive and exegetical activity along Theistic lines. 


(Mbh. T. N.) q. by Baladeva Vidyabhusana, in his Prameyaratnavali (S.B.H. 
Allahabad.). 

2. B. S. B. i, 1/9. . . 

3. Quoted by Rupagosvami in his Laghu-Bhdgavatamrta , p. 163, Bombay, 1902. 

4. ibid. p. 121-22. 

5. Madhva, B. S. B. ii, 3, 49. 

6. Brh. Up. ii, 4, 10; iv, 1, 2; iv, 5, 11. 
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POST-VEDIC PERIOD: 
EPICS, PURAlsJAS, PAftCARATRA AND GITA 

THE next stage is that of the Epics and Puranas. So far, die truths of the 
Vedas and Upanisads, had been confined to the higher orders of Brah- 
minical society. The Brahmanas had hardened caste. The Upanisads 
could not entirely break away from the bonds of the caste system, even 
though they made occasional attempts to throw the gates of spirituality 
open to all without distinction of caste or sex. But examples of a Maitreyi 
here or a Satyakama Jabala there or even a Janasruti Pautrayana (termed 
a Sudra) were few and far between. That these were exceptions to the 
rule is clear from Brh. Up. iv, 5, 1, where we are told that of the two wives 
of Yajnavalkya, Maitreyi alone was philosophically-minded (Brahma- 
vadinl); while KatyayanI remained like “most other women” (striprajna). 
But the light of the Vedas could no longer be hidden under a bushel. 
Sooner or later, it had to be made available to all. The claims of the 
women and Sudras no less than those of the “fallen Brahmins and the 
alien races which were being fast absorbed into the Aryan fold, had to be 
satisfied. The absolute exclusion of these from the highest knowledge 
might give a handle to the enemies of the Vedic religion who were, by this 
time, making their first appearance (Haitukas). 1 Apart from this social 
need of the hour, the conflicting testimony of the Vedic literature itself had 
to be reconciled. The divergent currents of thought and the discordant 
solutions of religious and philosophical questions offered hitherto were 
enough to drive common men to distraction : 

^rf%fwr firar i 

smw frgram i .. .. .. u (Mbh. ii, 14, 119). 

arnrer qw # Apt: i 2 

Humanity was groping in the dark, not having been provided with the 
right key to the solution of the intricacies of the Scriptures. Something 
had to be done for the enlightenment of the masses that had no access to 
the wisdom of the Vedas. This was what the Epics and the Puranas 
undertook to do : 

^TTT $cPT II 3 

1 ‘ 3W anfmprf: . ... q «TfTPen^fir5Sf% ... II 

( Maitri, Up. vii, 8). 

2. Madhva B. S. B. ii, 1, 18. 

3. Bhagavata, i, 4, 24. 
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*ratr sHfasqfa ii 1 
zfr %*FT 3lgMt q fira rE a*: l 

*r %^cr®r *r Fnfrrcpr: n 2 

We cannot, however, embark on any elaborate or systematic inquiry 
into the nature of the religious and philosophical viewpoint of the “original 
kernel” and of the “later accretions” of the Epics and Puranas. The 
problem of the gradual evolution and final stratification of the Epics and 
Puranas, in their present form is an intriguing one and the several autho¬ 
rities who have given their undivided and scholarly attention to it have 
by no means, come to any unanimous conclusion. We can do no more 
than take a comparative view of their philosophical contents, as they stand, 
and offer our remarks on the particular view point which they appear to 
adopt. In doing so, we cannot but take the liberty of making broad gene¬ 
ralizations. 


EPICS 

The Epics and Puranas are essentially Theistic in outlook : 

^ Tnrnrr % 37 ™ 1 

3TKT^% ^ f^T: TRW II 

( HarivarhSa , iii, 323, 34). 

The plurality of selves and the acceptance of a Supreme Governor over 
them, are clearly set forth in reply to Yudhisthira’s query : 

^ 3 1 

jw TT3R 11 3 11 

3 11 

5WT <T 3 W ftWJHWHIlOf wrfwt I 

tPT ^ ^ ^‘faldT: II V II 
VITT <HRH: II % II 

«i&uiH ?rt 7fr»r 11 (Mbh. xii, 361-22). 

There is no reason to suppose that the doctrine of plurality of souls 
attributed to the thinkers of the “Samkhya and Yoga” here, is only a 
Purvapaksa view . 3 The occurrence of the phrase qiuitfH h¥t . . . . 
again, in the concluding portion, shows that only the Siddhanta view is 
being summed up here, according to which “there is a Supreme Being 
which is the Source of the many (bahundm yonih) and their inner Ruler 
( 1 antardtma ) and who is, for that reason, termed “Mahapurusa”, in contrast 
with the ordinary Purusas . 4 This is on a par with the distinction between 

1. Mbh. i, 1, 67-68. 

2. Brahmapda Purapa, (Prakriyapada). 

3. As contended by Samkara in his B. S. B. ii, 1. 1. 

4. That such is the natural purport of the passage, is conceded by Amalananda, 
in his Kalpataru , though he seeks to escape this natural interpretation with some special 
pleading, (ii, 1. 2). 
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Purusas and Purusottama, in the Gita. It would appear that jwr 
and q - . . . both represent the Siddhanta; while 

.represents a Purvapaksa of the Monists that there ; is no 

Overlord other than the Atman existing in different bodies. The next 
line and the particle “ 5 ” allude to this purvapaksa and point out the 
additional peculiarity that the selves are not equal; that there is One 
amongst them that is superior to all (gunadhika) and the Creator of all 
{bahundm yonih). . 

The cosmology of the Makabharata accepts the ‘Sarhkhya’ theory of 
evolution with a twenty-sixth principle added : 
diww TT5R tr qr: ^TRT: qb'qfaurcr: I . 

The world is regarded as a real development. Though the distinc¬ 
tion of Prakrti and Purusas is recognised, a Dualism is overcome as they 
are both dependent on the Supreme 
WsqSFT l {Gita) 

Many contexts indicate the separate existence of freed souls : 

qteft stqt qfe Ms ’raifih 1 

Ttsrra - 5 :^* * 1 % {Mbh. xii, 307, 83.) 

Narada’s visit to Svetadvlpa and his meeting the released souls there and 
their description, is a typical instance in point. 

purAistas 

The usual contents of a Purana : 

show that they are cast in a necessarily Theistic and pluralistic mould . 1 
That they do not all of them preach the worship of the same deity is an 
open secret. They have perhaps carried the Polytheism of the Vedas to 
its logical conclusion. Or, perhaps, their conflicting views are the result 
of an attempt at tempering Theism to suit different tastes : (Cf. .Gita ix, 
23). 

There cannot, however, be any difficulty in determining their central 
vein of thought. The Matsya Purana (53, 68-69) makes a three-fold dis¬ 
tinction of “Sattvika”, “Rajasa” and “Tamasa” Puranas. The “Visnuite 
Puranas” are generally classed as “Sattvika” and the Saiva ones as 
“Tamasa”. The former uphold the supremacy of Visnu . 2 This comes 
into conflict with the Saiva Puranas which extol Siva as the author of the 
Universe and the highest Being. The conflict is removed by explaining 
that the Saiva Puranas owe their origin to a ‘campaign of deception’ 

1. Visnu Purana, iii, 6^ 25 and Matsya, 53, 65. Also : 

^ jmprt wsm wMift cT i ^ i' 

(Brahmavaivarta, Krsjnajanmakhanda, Ch. 132). 

2. The Saiva Puranas also, sometimes eulogise Visnu from the standpoint of 
“Samadhi-bhasa” (Skanda ii, 20, 52-53; ii, 7, 19, 9). 
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(mohana) on the part of Rudra and some other gods and sages, at the behest 
of Visnu, to delude and mislead the “Asuric” and the undeserving. 1 

There can be no doubt that the prominence given in the Epics and 
Puranas to cosmological stories and the various Avatars of God and their 
exploits, gives them an indisputably realistic and Theistic stamp. 2 

The following remarks of Dasgupta, on the philosophical viewpoint 
of the Puranas, are noteworthy : “It is highly probable that at least one 
important school of ideas, regarding the philosophy of the Upanisads and 
the Brahmasutras, was preserved in the Puranic tradition. The theosophy 
of the Puranas was much influenced by that of the Samkhya and Yoga. 
Samkara’s interpretation of the philosophy of the Upanisads and the 
Sutras, seems to have diverged very greatly from the semi-realistic inter¬ 
pretations of them found in the Puranas. It was probable for this reason, 
that Saihkara seldom refers to the Puranas. But since Samkara’s line of 
interpretation is-practically absent in the Puranas, and since the extreme 
Monism of some passages of the Upanisads is softened and modified by 
other considerations, it may be believed that the views of the Vedanta as 
found in the Puranas and the Gita, present, at least in a general manner, 
the oldest outlook of the philosophy of the Upanisads and the Brahmas utr as .” 3 

On the practical, side the Puranas advocate enthusiastic perform¬ 
ance of one’s Karma in a spirit of dispassionate dedication to God. 4 The 
individual has no right to arrogate to himself the initiative and conduct 
of affairs. 5 He must realise his dependence on God and iriake his life a 
continuous worship. 6 This is the essence of the doctrine of “Naiskarmya” 
of the Pancaratras and the Gita, to be referred to presently. 

PANCARATRAS 

(i) Like the Epics and the Puranas, the Pancaratras also, were 
intended to expound the truths of the Vedas for the benefit of those who 
were denied access to the Vedic lore : 

(i Vyomasarhhitd, q. by Madhva, B. S. B. i, 1, 1) 

1. Varaha, ch. 70, 36-37. qrq zft * * * It would 

be beside our point to enter into the question of the moral propriety of such a theory. From 
the modem point of view, the ‘campaign of deception’ may be treated as a “Puranic fiction” 
to harmonise their conflicting utterances and evolve a single unified doctrine. However 
that mhy be, the device has been used by all Vedantic schools to damn those hostile to their 
ways of thinking. See Annals B. O. R. I., xiv, 3-4. 

2. On a truly monistic view, these have really no meaning or purpose — 

j r fogfci q q fo q f q qj# | (Samkara, B. S. B. i, 4, 14). The theist, however, looks 

upon world-creation as a standing proof, however inadequate, of the unutterable 
majesty of God. Cf. srgura><0|l3 m (Madhva). 

3. Dasgupta, His. of Ind. Phil., iii, p. 496. 

4 - ^ifWHKddl 3WT TC JflTT I 

fqiWj<HIWlcl drftWTWI II (Visnu q. by Ramanuja). 

5. Gita iii, 9. Cf. Samkara’s comment on it, in his bhasya on Sanatsujatiya (Vani 
Vilas edn. vol. 13, pp. 184-5 and 

^ Tdf 4 c#, *1*3 SHj: (Mbh. xii, 235, 84; 231, 17). 

6 - ^ (Bhdg. iv, 29, 49) (iv, 30, 40). 
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The Mahabharata speaks of it as the highest kind of knowledge : 

tjws «^ d rdvi^ (xii, 309, 68). 
taught by Narayana himself. 

According to Schrader (p. 16) the Paficaratras originated in N. 
India and subsequently spread to the South. It is significant that one of 
Yamuna’s works now lost to us and devoted to the vindication of the vali¬ 
dity of Paiicaratra was entitled KaJmir&gama-pramanya. Utpala-Vaisnava 
of Kashmir (,10th cent.) refers in his Spandapradipika ,(Viz. Skt. Ser. pp. 
9, 11, 33 and 34) to Paiicaratra Srutis and Upanisads besides their Sam- 
hitas such as HamsaparameSvara, Vaihayasa , Sattoata. His father Trivikrama 
Utpala was originally a Vaisnava. After the rise of the Trika system in 
Kashmir, philosophical Vaisnavism became extinct in Kashmir. 

The literature of the Paficaratras is a voluminous one, comprising 
both revealed and non-revealed matter. 1 The Uvara Sarfihita says that 
the Ekayana Veda was the source of all other Vedas and that it originated 
with Vasudeva and existed in the earliest stage, as the root of all other 
Vedas which were introduced at a later age and were, therefore, called 
“Vikara-Vedas” 2 (Dasgupta, I. Phil, iii, p. 21). 

Though nothing is known about the nature and extent of the Ekayana 
Sakha, we are in a position to state from certain quotations in the works 
of Yamunacarya, Utpala Vaisnava and others that they consisted of prose 
as well as metrical passages. The Parama Sruti, Mula Sruti, 3 Caturveda- 
iikha etc., of Madhva, belong to this category. Schrader has shown 4 that 
there are over two hundred Samhitas of the Paiicaratra. A very large 
number of these is still available in manuscripts. 5 

(ii) The metaphysics of the Paficaratras is essentially Theistic. 6 
Samkara himself accepts its tenets in the main, save those relating to the 
alleged creation of the Jivas. He makes it clear that the Paficaratrikas teach 
Vasudeva to be the Supreme Being with all auspicious attributes. Rama¬ 
nuja cites two passages from the Parama Samhita : 

3T%cFTT TTPlf ^ fowl I 

fafsRcT: II 

fd*T<J|| ^TT fa I 

•O >3 

STTfePf^T cTFTPr? xT II (ii, 18-19) 

1. Schrader, p. 2. 

2. Cf. Madhva’s q. in his Up. bhasya : 

sffaRT . . . ii* 

and fg^TT: II 

3. Vide f. n. 2, above on “Vikara-Vedas”. 

4. Introd. to PaUcaratra, p. 6.11 (Adyar, 1916). 

5. Madhva makes copious use of many of these Samhitas. His citations go to show 
that the special features of his system have good support in them. Vide, for example, 
light, thrown on his doctrine of ‘‘Gunagunyabheda” in Brahman, by Samkara’s refer¬ 
ence to the Paiicaratra doctrine on this point. 

6. “The general trend of the Paiicaratra is clearly non-Advaitic”. (Schrader, 
ibid., p. 91). 
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which clearly prove that the metaphysics of the Pancaratra was out and 
out realistic, recognizing an eternal matter (Prakrti) and equally co¬ 
existent souls. 

The individual soul transmigrates on account of beginningless Karma 
associated with Vasanas, at the will of God : 

* * * (q. by Madhva) 

For the removal of these Vasanas, a certain power emanates from Brahman 
and impelled by His will, so works within the inner microcosm of man that 
the Jiva is ultimately freed from bondage and his personality and innate 
bliss are revealed in full. It may perhaps be pointed out that while some 
of the works of the present Paflcaratra texts betray monistic leanings, there 
are some works of the school which uphold a sternly non-absolutistic view. 
The difference may probably be due to the existence of two currents of 
thought of which the absolutistic one may be the result of the realistic 
strata becoming overlaid with monistic terminology. The cosmological 
account of the Jayakhya Samhita is thus palpably monistic. It is significant 
that except for the terminology of “Gidacicchariratva” of the Brahman 
and the “Brahmatmakatva” of Prakrti and the souls and a certain peculiar 
way of putting things, the works of Ramanuja and his followers have not 
drawn upon any of these monistic-looking passages at all, in the expo¬ 
sition of their philosophy; but have throughout been all unconscious of the 
existence of any such strikingly monistic tendency in these Source-books 
of their system which they hold as sacred. But that a monistic current 
had been introduced into the Pancaratra may be gathered from a quota¬ 
tion given by Vacaspati Misra in his Bhamati (on B. S. i, 4, 21) : 

3TT ^ ^ I 

TOFT 5 * #?tsfer II 

which is expressly attributed to the Paftcaratrikas. Dr. S. R. Bhatt has 
attempted to show in his Philosophy of Pancaratra—An Advaitic Approach 
(Ganesh and Go. Madras, 1968) that * 4 there is overwhelming support in 
the texts which convincingly indicates the basic Advaitic position of the 
Paflcaratra school and that its teaching at its core is unmistakably Advaitic 
and that the doctrine of the ‘nirguna’ nature of ultimate reality, the theory 
of Bimbapratibimba and Avacchedavada and all-pervasive nature of the 
self, the phenomenal nature of the world, knowledge as the only efficient 
means of realization are the most fundamental teachings of the Pancaratra, 
when abstracted from the theological and mythological accretions reveal 
the Advaitic nucleus.” 

This is too ambitious and venturesome a bid. Even Samkara while 
rejecting what is not acceptable to him in the teachings of the PR leaves 
no room for doubt that Brahman in PR is entirely ‘Savisesa’ being ‘niran- 
janajnanasvarupa* and not ‘nirvisesa’ that ‘avyakta’ or Prakrti is real and 
subject to such a Brahman. These do not add up to a monism. We have 
therefore to concede that the original Theistic nucleus of the PR thought 
must have been subjected to a steady process of monistic overwriting in the 
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Post-Samkara period so as to disguise their fundamental Theistic character, 
and transform it. If there was “overwhelming evidence in the PR texts 
which convincingly indicate their basic Advaitic position”, as contended by 
Dr. Bhatt, there is no reason why Sankara or any of his commentators 
should have refrained from making use of it. It is on record that Madhva 
has drawn heavily on the PR. sources in support of his vigorous Theism. 
This makes it clear that the original and genuine elements of PR philo¬ 
sophy are best preserved and faithfully reflected in the large body of texts 
from PR sources cited by Madhva in most of his works (For titles see 
Appendix). As regards the verse “A mukter bheda eva syajjivasya capara- 
sya ca.... ” cited by Vacaspati, the verse admits of quite a different inter¬ 
pretation consistent with Theism if “bheda” is understtood in its other 
authenticated meaning of ‘estrangement 5 or ‘discord 5 as in : 

SRrfo ’fcT dldVli 

(Mbh. Ill, 244, 2. Kumb. edn.) 
What the PR. text conveys is that in the state of Samsara Jivas suffer 
from estrangement and discord with the Supreme and attain complete 
harmony with the Lord in Moksa. There is thus no need to take the ex¬ 
pression ‘bheda 5 used in the PR. text cited by the Bhamati in the ontological 
sense of ‘difference 5 . 

•(Hi) On the practical side, the Pancaratras teach the cult of Nais- 
karmya : 

Wft i (Bhag. i, 3, 8) 

But in the light of the emphasis laid by the Pancaratra on rituals, and 
worship (ijya, abhigamana , dana etc., as admitted by Samkafa, under B. S. 
ii, 2, 42) its Naiskarmya must be radically different from the cult of 
“no-action”. That such action and worship are not confined to any 
particular state, as the “Avidyavastha” of Samkara, but may be conti¬ 
nued even after Siddhi or Moksa, is the keynote of the Epics, Puranas 
and the Pancaratras, 1 Naiskarmya, in other words, is not so much “no 
action”, as enlightened action : 

It is not turning away from action as from a forbidden fruit. In all this, 
we have a successful reorientation of the ascetic ideal of certain Upanisads 

?T WI * 5T3RT ERT I flRwtfHlR II 

The change was effected without violent break of any kind : 

i cR ii 

i (/ ia Up.) 

but by a subtle change of emphasis from Karma-tyaga to Phalatyaga. 
There was thus no break with the sacrificial tradition of the Vedas; but 
only a reorientation of outlook, which reached its culmination in the philo¬ 
sophy of action preached by the Gita : 

1. sfbR urnrsf Rosthjt {Bhdg. i, 5,12). 

3TR*n<i*ir«M RiRrr i 

RR * * * ii 


{Ibid. 1, 7, 10). 



faqgvri: i 
?T c^Hpl <TT*ft *fcT: II 
qq isr+Hr wrfq q * •* * i 
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q qrq ftfapi jwh * i<w ii 

SJ > 

It is not action per se that binds; but selfish action : firsflpr MHfrf f 
q>«Kt 1 (Vyasasmrti ) The above view of Naiskarmya or Nivrtti Marga, 
receives the most remarkable support from the Kurma Pur ana : 
dnw n fo q%r ^hfhi qqrq^r i 

5 RtT q fiRcT q fefqtt II 

?ih^ 4 fir^rf 5 1 

fiRfr fcmn*g qrtq q?re*r qq*r 11 (i, 2, 63-64) 

5TR q qnre%r ^tpr qtqqfaqq 11 
<PRTPR3Rcqq qw ^TSR ^cT: 1 

jqftTOPqqpqqM 1 II 
q<*l ?IM qRRl qcSPTRcT: I 

turret Apr: qrreit g fl3*4 fa q ^a ii (i, 3, 23-25) 

Cf. also the text from the Pancaratra cited by Ramanuja : 
cpqTPPqq* Tt q^T qP|^«i|i9qq«qqq I 
arcqRqpqt ?n^ra j r nfrfo i qRwr 11 

(>Sribhasya , p. 1608, Benares edn.) 

All these bear out the complete unity of standpoint in regard to the concep¬ 
tion of Naiskarmya or Nivrttimarga taught by the Epics, Puranas and the 
Pancaratra, which is faithfully reflected by Madhva, who defines Nais¬ 
karmya in the same sense and quotes a similar passage from the Vyasasmrti : 
firaypT sTR^q 5 I 

(iv) There can be no doubt that by the time of the Epic and the 
Puranas, the Pancaratras had already gained an honored place among 
the Sastras . 2 A passage in the Skanda reckons them as one of the Sastras : 

^ qqp W JTT'JT qqqpqqR 1 
' qsRW qRsr q q^PR 11 (ii, 7, 19, 12) 

The Mahabharata itself, has nothing but eulogy for it, in many places (xii, 
348, 62-63). The Varaha Purdrui (66, 19) not only places it on a par with 
the Vedas : 

qqrraw q^r qq - 1 
qwts^ hiwrt <pqt qwtforRrfq 11 3 

but also opines that where Vedic mantras are not available, one may wor¬ 
ship according to Pancaratra rites : 

sprrq Jte*iar»ri f| 1 

qprw qt qqR qq % *lt sfrIR qrcq 11 

( Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorium Bibliotheca Bodleine , p. 58, col. 2) 


1. For a diametrically opposite view, see Samkara on Gila ii, 48 : 

tRTt Jr §1313 ffr qq r^rt 11 

2. Ramanuja (in his Sribhasya ) and Jayatirtha (in his Nyayasudha, B. S. ii, 2, 
adh. 12) have replied to Samkara’s charge of anti-Vedism against the Pancaratra. 
Belvalkar [Brahmas utras Tr. of S. B. ii, 2, Poona, 1938) also says that such a charge 
is “untenable” (p. 206). 

3. Quoted by Madhva, in his Anuvyakhyana (ii, 2, p. 304). 
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BHAGAVAD GITA 

(i) It is to the Bhagavadgita that we must turn for the most sublime 
theory of works. The Gita transforms the ordinary Vedic theory of sacri¬ 
fice and reconciles it with spiritual knowledge and perfects the theory of 
Naiskarmya taught in the Puranas and the Pancaratra by enlarging the idea 
of dependence of all on God, as the raison d* itre of dedication of all Karma. 
It is freely asserted that “the Bhagavata religion was the immediate stimulus 
to the synthesis of the Gita,” 1 and that “the teaching of the Gita is identical 
with that of the doctrine of Bhagavatas ”. 2 It is stated by Madhva, on 
the authority of the Brahmavaivarta Parana 3 that the Gita is, in fact, a sum¬ 
mary of the teaching s of the Pancaratra : 

(AV. ii, 2) 

The Gita would like to shift the emphasis of the Vedas, as superficially 
understood, from works to wisdom. Works are not ends in themselves; 
but only a means to an end : 

<TR ^Tlfor: (ii, 42) 

It is not so much a censure on the Vedas as a plea for a higher point of 
view. The wisdom lies not in looking down upon the Vedas; but in 
attuning them to God : 

to?trt vfmr ^ snr^r r (ix, 24) 

%ir: (xv, 15) 4 

The Gita opposes the superficial understanding of the Upanisadic view 
that salvation is not to be gained by works or by offspring, but by renun¬ 
ciation alone. Naiskarmya interpreted as abstention from Karma, is 
not the true law of morality; but Niskamata or disinterested performance. 5 
All desires are not bad. The desire for righteousness is divine . 6 

(ii) As for the metaphysics of the Gita , it is agreed 7 that it “accepts 
the Samkhya theory of evolution of the manifold from heterogeneous 
indeterminate matter.” God puts His seed into Prakrti (xiv, 3) and 

1. Radhakrishnan, I. Phil, i, p. 526. 

2. Ibid. 

3- fa vim i grr i 

4-UMIcH* 5TR <R II 

O -V 

HKI^fa fafaR II (MS. ii, p. 425) 

4. Cf. irt *rt i 

fRFTT II (Bhdg. xi, 21, 43).- 

5. ^ (iii, 4) 

5 ^Rffar * * TR tTOTT (xviii, 6) 

6. “If it be self-seeking to apply to God for help in becoming like Himself and doing 
His Will, this is a form of self-seeking indistinguishable from the highest moral aspiration.” 
Peterson, The Nature of Religion, Gifford Lectures, p. 223. Cf. Madhva : 3RR>*rnrr%Spr 

I T 5 ®! R dR TOT I % qfa l >WR* (*TR Y, ^o, Vo) 5 % 

H^iRKld I ^TtfaTOR (G. B. ii, 47). See also his Mbh. T.N. xxix, 56-61. 

7. Radhakrishnan, /. Phil, i, 526. 
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hence creation proceeds. The Gita “repudiates the view that the world 
is untrue 1 (xvi, 8). We have a real development presided over by Isvara. 2 
“We cannot say that the Gita looks upon the world as real, only so long as we 
live in i/.” 3 

“The Gita does not assert anywhere that Brahman is the only reality 
and all else that appears is false and unreal. The word Maya, is no doubt, 
used there, in three passages; but its meaning is not what Samkara ascribes 
to it, in his famous interpretation of Vedantic thought. Thus in vii, 14, 
Maya is described as being of the nature of Gunas. Samkara’s phrasing 
of it as a deception ( chadma in xviii, 61) is quite inappropriate. Thus, it 
is evident that the Gita does not know the view that the world may be re¬ 
garded as a manifestation of Maya or illusion.” (Dasgupta, I. Phil, ii, 
478). “The eternality and plurality of Purusas is assumed in it” 4 (ii, 12; 

xiv, 2). There is no evidence that it permits a duality of standpoints— 
“the Purusottama level” and the “standpoint of the absolute truth”, or 
that “even the Purusottama is imaginary , since there is in Him, an element 
of not-self”. 5 The manner of wording in the so-called ‘Purusottama level’ 
(xv, 18-20), shows no trace of the consciousness of the presence of a higher 
stage in the mind of the author of the Gita (xiv, 1-3; vii, 2; 7; ix, 1-4; 

xv, 18-18-20). The teaching about the ‘triple Purusas’ — Ksara, Aksara 
and Purusottama, is not made with any mental reservation in favor of a 
still higher stage. The distinction holds good “within this world of ex¬ 
perience” and in the Scriptures. It is concluded to be the “most precious 
secret {guhyatamam fastram) and even Samkara, concedes that it is, indeed, 
the very essence “not only of the Gita but also of the entire Veda”. 6 


1. Dasgupta I. Phil, ii, 552. 

2. “We cannot doubt that there existed early a Vaisnavism with a Samkhya meta¬ 
physics”. Barth, Religions of India, p. 195. 

3. Radhakrishnan, I. Phil, i, 548. 

4. Ibid. p. 550. 

5. Radhakrishnan, I. Phil., p. 549. 

6. *rrff^ i * 

item 51 9Pull'd: II (Samkara, G. B. xv, 20 ). 
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THE DAWN OF SCHISM AND 
HERETICAL SCHOOLS 

THE currents of Theistic Realism, which originated in their fountain-head, 
the Vedas, and had kept an unbroken course till the days of the Epics 
and Puranas, had, at last, to face the disintegrating rocks of schism and 
heresy. Many were the causes of unrest and dissatisfaction. For one 
thing, the literature of the Vaidikas had grown beyond useful proportions, 
comprising in its fold the four Vedas and their numerous Sakhas, Brah- 
manas, Khilas, Upanisads, Aranyakas, Slokas, Vyakhyanas, Anuvyakhya- 
nas, Itihasas, Puranas, Agamas and Tantras. Scared by the voluminosity 
of this literature, sceptics began to doubt if it was worth their while to wade 
through this ocean of knowledge, in search of God. True, one Upanisad 
had counselled : ‘Brood not over a plethora of words; for it is a waste of 
breath’ {Brh. iv, 4, 21). But the warning had gone unheeded. The 
routine of Vedadhyayana, Agnihotra, Aupasana and the Pancamaha- 
yajnas became a regular boredom to those who were unable to bear its 
strain. The creative period in Indian Philosophy seemed to have come to 
an end, already, by the close of the Epic Period. Too much groping in 
the dark within an enormous body of revealed texts, which had ceased to 
be intelligible on account of their sharp mutual conflicts of views and in¬ 
terest, and too many splits in their own camp as a result of honest attempts 
at trying to evolve order out of chaos had dulled the edge of men’s intuition. 
The only result of their labors was an increase in the bulk of the interpretive 
literature called Smrtis and Puranas. 1 The upshot was a curious medley of 
loss of courage, blind homage to authority, religiosity, naive emotional¬ 
ism, scepticism, divided allegiance, intellectual indolence and restlessness 
leading to Agnosticism. “A congeries of conflicting theories and guesses 
accepted by some and denied by others, changing with men and reflecting 
the individual characters, emotions and wishes of their authors, filled the 
air. There was no admitted facts or principles which all recognised; but 
only dissolving views and institutions. . . . Some were busy building 
up elaborate metaphysical theories, others were equally busy demolishing 
them. Many theories independent of Vedic tradition arose.” (Radha- 
krishnan I. Phil, i, 352). 

At such a time as this, a few bold attempts were made to explore 
new avenues of thought under the nominal suzerainty of the Vedas. The 
Astika Darsanas like the Purva Mimarhsa and the Nyaya-Vaisesika and 
the Samkhya were nothing but the responses to the needs of the hour, — 
attempts to flush out the spiritual stagnation of the race by the supply of 


1. 
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fresh blood and currents of thought. But in spite of these attempts to 
bring comfort and consolation to the distracted, the founding of new schools 
of thought, like the Samkhya and Mimamsa, only added to the prevailing 
confusion of thought. The Purva-Mimamsa had, no doubt, evolved a 
set of canons of interpretation to be applied to the bewildering mass of 
religious literature to arrive at truth. But it had given a false turn to the 
wheel by making the Scripture hinge on sacrifices. There was nothing 
in its Sacrificialism to touch the heart and make it glow. The Mimamsa 
and the Nyaya-Vaisesika were barren and cold in the spiritual sense of the 
term. The Purva-Mimamsa had well-nigh abolished God; the Nyaya 
and Vaisesika threatened to solve all problems of the world by the method 
of ‘agreement and difference’. 1 The Sairikhya had demonstrated the 
superfluity of God for metaphysics and the Yoga gave but a grudging place 
to Him : IwrufJlUHlSl (T. S. i, 2, 3). Even the Nyaya-Vaisesika, Dr. 
Banerji thinks, “was originally atheistic”; though “their modern adherents 
have made theistic systems of them”. According to Kumarila, atheistic 
sentiments were common among the adherents of the Purva-Mimamsa”. 2 

The attempt at religious and philosophical renaissance had thus 
to retreat behind the dust and din of warring creeds which it had helped 
to raise. Darkness and confusion began to reign once again : 

(B. S. ii, 1, 1). The Brahmajdla 
Sutta mentions sixty-two theories which prevailed at the time of the 
Buddha. Faith in the usefulness of the Vedic literature having been 
undermined, the ground lay open for atheistic and materialistic invasions. 

“A period of disintegration followed, when attempts were made to 
carry out the Upanisadic revolt in a more systematic manner. The illogi¬ 
cal combination of Upanisadic Monism and Vedic Sacrificialism could 
no longer live together. Reconstruction was thus the greatest need of the 
hour. Before a true synthesis could be obtained, the elements artificially 
combined required to be torn asunder. The Buddhist, Jain and Carvaka 
pointed to the artificial condition of the prevailing religion” (Radha- 
krishnan, I. Phil, i, 289). “The ideology of the Upanisads did riot pene¬ 
trate the masses and in course of time there was a powerful wave of material 
philosophy, Jainism, Agnosticism and Atheism” (Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Discovery of India, 1946, p. 97). The stray references to Carvaka, Buddhist 
and Jain theories in the Epics and Puranas 3 probably represent the first 


1- * * * i 

2. Radhakrishnan, I. Phil, i, 281, f. n. 

3. Vdlmiki Rdmayana, ii, 109, 34; Gita xvi, 8. Manu, ii, 11, 22; 33. Visnu Purina 

iii, 18, 24-26. Maitri Up. vii, 8 ff. Also : prjfareHferi prf ; qr^ft zpqj I (Shag x, 

20, 23 Vij.) 

” (Mbh. xii, 108, 47) 

Cf. Padma q. by Madhva in his B. T. :— 
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appearance of these ideas and the attempts made to nip these ideas in the 
bud. 

The spread of Carvaka, Jain and Buddhist doctrines shook the 
foundations of Vedic belief and authority. The Carvaka soon became 
world-wide (Lokayata). 1 It had an irresistible appeal to the hedonistic 
instincts of the masses. 

The Buddhist appealed to the more cultured section of the people, 
which had a lingering faith in the concepts of right and wrong and incul¬ 
cated a stern code of ethics, to purge it of all dross and facilitate the attain¬ 
ment of Nirvana. “The majesty of God and prestige of Providence pale 
into insignificance before the principle of Karma and the noble eightfold 
Path. Not a hair can drop from the head without the decree of Karma. 
A God who can neither adapt nor alter, neither produce nor modify is 
no God at all” (Radhakrishnan, Ibid, p. 454). “The Buddhist denied the 
authority of the Vedas, rejected the institution of Varnas and steered clear 
of profitless metaphysical discussions. It was essentially psychology, logic 
and ethics and not metaphysics” {op. cit p. 353). 

The Buddhist’s Nirvana was not particularly alluring; but he man¬ 
aged to hide the icy nature of it by a well-chosen veil of ineffability. 2 By 
an adroit turn of emphasis, 3 he impressed upon the world that the question 
of how to get rid of Samsara was far more insistent and important than 
that of how men would spend their leisure hours after they got rid of it ! 
“Buddhism was more concerned with the believers’ moral needs than with 
any intellectual interpretation of the world. Not the Universe and the 
nature of its cause was the theme of inquiry; but the character of human 
experience, its dangers and variety” (Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India , 
p. 53). “Buddhism, then, had a cure of souls” (Barth, Religions of India , 

p. 120). 

Royal patronage was not long in coming. 4 The Jains also made 
their influence felt by active propaganda. The austere heights to which 
they carried their doctrine of Ahimsa, the more elaborate and rigorous 
system of their Ethics, the acceptance by them of the soul as a permanent 

b gTcT trar clW qn ra qiT I 

{Sarvadarfana Samgraha, p. 1) 

2- Cf. I 

II (Nagarjuna, xxx, 3) 

and 

iRTT || 

(Asanga, ix, 23, Mahayanasutralamkarasdstra) 

3. The Majjima Nikdya i, 29, says “For those burning in fire, it is not the time 
to discuss about it but to escape from it”. 

4. “Even the proceedings connected with its erection into a State religion by Asoka 
appear to have been accomplished, if not by violence, at any rate with coercion, as is evident 
from the expressions ascribed to the Prince : “In less than two years,” he says, “the 
gods who were worshipped as true divinities, in Jambudvipa, have now been rendered 
false, and this result is not the effect of my greatness but of my zeal” (Insc. of Sahasram, 
Rnonath and Bairat, /. A- 156. (Barth, op. cit. p. 135). 
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entity in contrast to Buddhism, 1 and the more colorful conception of 
Kaivalya put forward by them and the weight and prestige of royal patron¬ 
age which they too gained before long, also tended to ensure their progress. 

The combined strength of these three soon forced orthodox Hinduism 
to take stock of the situation and meet the danger to its solidarity. The 
metaphysical objection to a plurality of gods had to be answered. It 
would appear from the Lalitavistara that the sectarian worship of the various 
gods of Hinduism, like Siva and Visnu was already well established at the 
time of the revolt of Buddhism. 2 If so, we cannot be wrong in having 
dated the Puranic and Pancaratra literature, prior to the rise of Buddhism. 3 

The Buddhists opposed the view of a sentient first cause 4 of the 
Universe which would itself remain uncaused. The Jains had, for ther 
own reasons, repudiated a Creator-God and so did the Carvaka. “The 
iconoclastic fervor of the Materialists, the Sceptics and some .of the followers 
of Buddhism had destroyed all grounds of certitude” (Radhakrishnan, 
op. cit. ii, p. 19). The Saptabhanginaya of the Jains was an open invi¬ 
tation to Scepticism. In these circumstances, the reality of the world 
and its values could hardly be upheld. In the interests of the stability of 
the old faith, it was necessary to silence the various heresies and show a 
way out of the confusion caused by the enormous overgrowth of the liter¬ 
ature of the Hindu faith. There was no use adding to the bulk of the 
existing literature, which had already grown beyond useful proportions. 

What was wanted was a stock-taking, — a brief authoritative pro¬ 
nouncement on the philosophy of the Vedasastra, providing not only a 
key to the solution of the contradictions of thought and conflict of opinions, 
but a reorientation of some of the older views that had become either cor¬ 
rupted or superseded by hostile views; and last, but not least, a manual 
of self-defence and self-preservation, capable also of a crushing dialectical 
refutation of all heretical views. 5 6 This the Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana 
undertook to supply.® 

1. Dasgupta, op. cit. ii, 521. 

2. “The Lalitavistara describes the state of India at the time the Buddha preached, 
in these words : — “While at Uruvela, the Sakya thought: Here I am, bom in Jambu- 
dvipa, among people who have no prospect of intellectual redemption, crowded by 
Tlrthikas with diverse wishes. Some adore cows, deer, horses and hogs. Some pride 
themselves on their saluting Brahma, Indra, Rudra, Visnu, Devi, Kumara etc. 
(Radhakrishnan, op. cit. i, 336 f.). 

3. See Biihler, /. A. xxiii, p. 248 (1894). 

4. “The Buddhists and Jains deny the existence of an intelligent first cause. (Radha¬ 

krishnan, op. cit. i, 289). “The Buddhists oppose the view of a single all-creating Deity 
because of their belief that everything originates from a conglomeration of causes : dWP 
^ 4»ni 'i ml Id I I (Quoted from Buddhaghosa’s com. on a work of the 

Abhidharma Pifaka , Yamakami Sogen, Systems of Buddhistic Thought, Calcutta, 1912, p. 21. 

5. “It is well-known that the conflict with the Buddhists has largely stimulated 
philosophical inquiry in most of the systems of Hindu thought.” (Dasgupta, op. cit. i, p.78). 

6. “When the Vedic literature became unwieldy, the Sutra literature arose” 

(Radhakrishnan, op. cit. ii, p. 22) Cf. also : \ 

(Samkara, B. S. B. i, 1, 1). 



Chapter VIII 


BRAHMA SOTRAS 

(i) THE Sutras of Badarayana are the earliest aphoristic manual of 
a “system of Vedanta” that has come down to us. Internal evidence 
shows that there had been other attempts to reduce the conflicting specu¬ 
lative utterances of the Vedas and Upanisads to some order and evolve 
a single system of thought out of them. Jaimini, Badari, Asmarathya 
etc., are some of the names which occur in the Sutras of Badarayana; but 
we cannot be sure, if any or all of them had traversed the entire field of 
metaphysical system-building or had merely confined themselves to partial 
aspects thereof. It is probable that Badarayana’s work was of a much 
wider range than those of his predecessors and that the critique of other 
Darsanas, given by him, was a decidedly new and original contribution 
of his. By its merits, this work seems to have eclipsed all others of its kind. 

As a full-fledged Darsana, this work consists of a constructive expo¬ 
sition (Svapaksa-sthapana) and a dialectical refutation of other systems 
(Parapaksa-nirakrti), whose tenets are likely to challenge its exclusive 
claims to highest metaphysical satisfyingness. 

(ii) The date of the Brahmasutras is uncertain. The problem of 
successive interpolations into the original text of the sutras, raised by some 
scholars, would complicate matters still further. In their present form, 
the Sutras are clearly Post-Buddhistic 1 and are acquainted with a number 
of orthodox and heretical schools. 2 That they were cast in the mould of 
Brahminical orthodoxy is clear from the ban on the study of the Vedas 
by the §udras (i, 3, 36-38) and their attitude of quiet approval to Vedic 
sacrifices (iii, 1, 25), which deserves to be contrasted with the Buddhistic 
and Samkhya aversion to them. They may, tentatively, be assigned to 
the first two centuries of the Christian era. 

(iii) Despite their annoying brevity, the Sutras disclose a firm 
realistic and Theistic background, not only in their scheme of topics but 
in their wording and drift of argument. They are arranged in four 
chapters : Samanvaya, Avirodha, Sadhana and Phala, of four padas each. 
The first chapter opens by enjoining metaphysical inquiry into Brahman 
(for the attainment of Moksa). The second sutra defines Brahman as the 
Being from which the creation, preservation and dissolution of the Universe 
proceed. The third shows a partiality for revealed religion, when it 
affirms that God can be known only through Scripture. The objection 
that Scripture speaks not only of Brahman, but of several other principles 
as well, such as Pradhana, Akasa and Vaisvanara as responsible for world- 


1. ii, 2, 18-22. 

2. ii, 2. 
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creation, wholly or in part, is met by the fourth sutra, which provides for 
the attunement of such texts in Brahman, by means of an elaborate process 
of textual synthesis called “Samanvaya”. This is worked out in the course 
of practically the whole of the I Adhyaya, which is therefore called “Saman- 
vayadhyaya.” It should be noted that this specialised form of “esoteric” 
Samanvaya is effected without any prejudice to the individuality and 
status quo of the various principles or deities in their own recognised spheres. 
Akaias tallingat , for instance, is not tantamount to a denial of Akasa as a 
distinct material principle, altogether. 1 This is conclusively established 
by the trend of the context and the “Viyadadhikarana” (ii, 3, 1-7) in 
particular, which establishes that ( bhiita)-akato is a product. Here, at 
least, Akasa cannot be the Brahman. It should be evident from such 
sutras that terms like Akasa, Avyakta, etc. are employed, according to the 
Sutrakara, in a dual sense, once in the fulness of their etymological signi¬ 
ficance (q ) that is fulfilled only in Brahman and again in a con¬ 

ventional, popular or secondary sense ( laukika-vyavahara or mukhyavrtti ). 
This is the grammar of Samanvaya attempted by the Sutrakara. This 
important aspect of the teaching of the Sutra is fully developed and worked 
out by Madhva, in his Sutra-interpretation, to its fullest extent. The 
doctrine of twofold application of names and epithets was already mooted 
in the Vedic age by the idea of the “Sarva-namavan”. The Sutras have 
shown its application in the Upanisads too and in the entire Cosmos. It 
underlies Ramanuja’s dictum : 

Sribhasya, Medical Hall Press, p. 560 and R. G. B. x, 2 1 : 

* i<k*hH>H i * * mr ¥T<krr»i 

The second chapter meets objections brought against the thesis of 
Brahman’s authorship of the Universe and refutes a good many anti-theistic 
theories, in an attempt at strengthening the basic position of the Sutrakara. 
It also gives an account of the world’s dependence on Brahman. The 
third pada,.here, removes certain internal contradictions in the Scriptural 
texts themselves. 2 The purpose of this attempt is not merely to establish 
the validity of the Sastra as a whole, in a logical sense, but also to establish 
Brahman alone as the highest Source of all origination, preservation etc. 
wherever found. This could not be done until the true nature of the world 
is made out. That could not be done until the contradictions of texts 
which set forth the inner nature of the world are removed. Hence the 
need for resolution of inner contradictions in the Adhidaiva, Adhibhautika 
and other spheres of creation etc. From ii, 3, 18, onwards, we have inter¬ 
esting discussions about the nature of the soul, its attributes and relation 
to Brahman. The III Chapter expounds the ways and means of release 


1. Cf. the clinching argument of Jayatirtha (7*. P. i, 4, 27) : 

2- cf. '3*vTTf^fam+-|vi:' I ‘fll'MVMctri'kltM ftw:’ I 3n«ffT*i: II 
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(Sadhana) such as Vairagya, Bhakti, Upasana and Aparoksa. The last 
deals with the fruits of Brahmajfiana and gives an elaborate account of the 
destruction of Karinas, ways of Exit (Devayana and Pitryana), the intri¬ 
cacies of the theological problem of Laya (absorption) of different principles 
in order, and the benefits of lordliness accruing to the released and the 
scope and extent of such sovereignty and the nature of their bliss. 

In all this, there is hardly any room for a monistic philosophy. The 
second sutra defines Brahman as the author of the Universe, — not surely, 
of an unreal one ! It is with difficulty that the Pahcapadika tries to read 
into this definition the farfetched notion of a ‘tatastha-laksana’ (quali¬ 
fication per accidence) and deny the real causality of the Brahman which 
would render It “Saguna”. Dialectic quibblings apart, the Brahman’s 
knowability through Scripture alone (i. 1, 3) is clearly opposed to the 
doctrine of its ‘self-luminosity’ (Svaprakasatva) defined as 
m (Gitsukha, Tattvapradipika, Bombay, 1915, p. 9). The labo¬ 
rious task of “Samanvaya” could hardly have any meaning, if Brahman 
were really and wholly beyond the pale of words (Sarvasabdavacyam), 
as contended by Advaitins. 

(iv) The Sutrakara takes , great pains to refute Buddhistic Idealism 
which regards the world as a mental projection (and the Sunyavada which 
regards it as a void), thus affirming an intensely realistic attitude. He 
also refutes Ksanabhangavada which regards the phenomena of creation 
as but a ceaseless and in itself meaningless procession of moments without 
unity, stability or a co-ordinating perceiver; and the Yogacara which 
denies the difference between jnana and jneya (Jnanabhinnam jneyam). 
The impassioned refutation of these four schools of Buddhism is sufficient 
proof of the fact that the Sutrakara looks upon the world as (1) real 
(satya); (2) sthira (stable) and (3) independent of the mind. (4) The 
Sutra : Vaidharmyacca na svapnadivat (ii, 2, 29) shows that he would not be 
satisfied with a make-believe reality of the world, such as is assigned to 
dreams. This shows that he is not for ascribing mere “Vyavaharikasat- 
yatva” (phenomenal reality) to the world, which is already conceded by 
the Buddhist : 

^ qw: II (Nagarjuna) 

“The author of the Sutras could not have refuted the Sarhkhya and dis¬ 
cussed the theories of creation, so seriously, if he had held that the world 
was an appearance, in which case, its creatorship is out of the question” 
(Radhakrishnan, op. cit. ii, 443). Under the sutra “Vaidharmyacca na 
svapnadivat” even a confirmed Monist like Samkara forgets his own mental 
reservations and observes that “the objects of the waking state are not 
similarly sublated (as in a dream) at any time”. 1 

In the second volume of his History of I. Phil., Dasgupta makes it clear how on many occa¬ 
sions Samkara “tries to wriggle out of the sutras by introducing parenthetical remarks, 
which are often inconsistent with his own commentary and the context of the Sutras, as 
well as their purpose and meaning, so far as it can be made out from such context.” 
Op. cit. pp. 42-43 and 44. 
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(v) The Sutrakara is of opinion that man is a real agent though not 

altogether an independent one; I iw rrssr Jf:' (ii, 3, 33; 41). 

The Supreme and the Individual dwell in one and the same body; but the 
former is not subject to the evils and imperfections of life. There lies His 
superiority : ssflwferiTfo WTO (i, 2, 8). He deals out punish¬ 
ment and rewards according to man’s deserts (Karma-sapeksa) and cannot, 
therefore, be deemed guilty of partiality or pitilessness in having ordered 
the world as it is (ii, 1, 34). Man’s higher nature lies hidden on account 
of his neglect of God. When he wakes up from this estrangement and 
turns to God, for succour, he is freed : 

fcRlf^T (ii, 2, 5). 

(vi) The majesty of God is unutterable, inconceivable : 

i flwrfaw: i ancufa i ^ (i, 2, 2; 

ii, 1, 37; ii, 1, 28; ii, 1, 15). The attributes of Brahman are both negative 
and positive : ar^Tc^tf^rwt sprf#: (i, 2, 21). It can be both the subject and 
the object of its own knowledge (i, 2, 4). 

(vii) The Sutrakara holds the individual soul to be more a 
“fraction” ( ariifa ) of the Supreme ( ii, 3, 43 ) than wholly identical with 
it. He uses the term amsa in the sense of difference ( nanatvam ) coupled 
with dependence ( tat-tantratva in the words of Vacaspati on ii, 3, 43), even 
as admitted by Sarhkara : . 

{iMuqivn i tr n? ^ i 3n?*rf?T 

fdttffH1feii<*PreVff, *iraf?r ^ i He also seems to think that the 

individual, on release, passes on with the best part of his selfhood 
intact : trrsnfairrc (iv, 4, l). 1 The merger of the human 

soul in the Divine is not countenanced by him. “I must give it as my 
opinion” says Thibaut, “that they (the Sutras) do not (1) set forth the 
distinction of higher and lower knowledge in Samkara’s sense and that 
(2) they do not hold the doctrine of unreality of the world; and (3) do not , 
with Samkara, proclaim the absolute identity of the individual and the 
Highest Self” (,S . B. E. vol. 34). 

(viii) The Upanisads hold diverse views on the nature of Brah¬ 
man’s causality of the Universe. The author of the Sutras has naturally 
discussed them and pronounced his opinion on them. He rejects the doc¬ 
trine of creation from nothing : %?r * * (ii, 1, 17). The 

definition of the Brahman in the second sutra, if it is to rule out the Sam- 
khyan Prakrti, must certainly point to an efficient and intelligent Cause 
as Creator : l i, 1, 5-6 (as interpreted by Samkara 

and others). But it is not so certain if he did regard the Brahman as the 
material cause also. True, the Prakrtyadhikarana (i, 4, 24 et seq ) has come 
to be regarded as adumbrating such a view. There are, however, serious 
objections to the acceptance of this facile view. In the first place, the 
context of the adhikarana in question is one of Samanvaya (of names and 


1. Samkara reads The term in the Up. is anyway significant, 


in this connection. Cf. Bhag. ii, 10, 6. 
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epithets) and any discussion of the precise nature of Brahman’s causality 
would be out of place here and should, more properly, be taken up in 
Chapter II. It would be manifestly illegitimate to stretch a Samanvaya 
Sutra beyond its purview. Nor would the reference of terms like Prakrti, 
Yoni etc. to Brahman, by way of Samanvaya, do away with the existence 
of those principles, as has already been made clear. (2) To treat the 
entire fourth Pada of the Samanvayadhyaya as having nothing to do with 
Samanvaya, (as has been done by most commentators —- except Madhva) 
is to flout the very plan of the Sutrakara’s work. (3) The weakness and 
artificiality of the “Abhinna-nimittopadana’’ interpretation of i, 4, 24, 
is betrayed by the fact that one at least among the professedly Abhinna- 
nimittopadanavadins viz., Ramanuja, whose interpretation of the Sutras 
is hailed by Thibaut and others as reflecting the true position of the Sutra¬ 
kara, accepts 1 under this very Sutra, the existence of a material principle 
(Avyakta) other than the Brahman, which provides the stuff of which the 
material world is made and which is claimed to be ex hypotkesi dependent on 
Brahman, unlike the Samkhya Prakrti. Lastly (3) the studied attempts 
of the Sutrakara to distinguish Brahman from the Jiva, gods and material 
principles ^ i 3RT ^ ^ ^tt w =* i (i, 2, 22; 2 7; 

3, 39) also render it unlikely that he could have held the view that Brahman 
Itself transforms itself into the world, which is what is meant by a material 
cause. The interpretation of the Prakrtyadhikarana as given by Samkara 
and others, is thus beside the point and inconsistent with the context. Its 
interpretation in terms of a pure Samanvaya, as in the case of any other 
term like Akasa, given by Madhva, is free from all such difficulties. His 
procedure finds support in the Vayu Pur ana, where, as Dasgupta has shown, 
the Brahman is said “to be known by various epithets like Prakrti, Pra- 
dhana, Prasuti, Atman, Yoni, Ksetra, Aksara etc. {op. cit. iii, p. 502). 2 
According to the Ahirbudhnya Samhita “the Brahman is known by many 
names such as Paramatman, Bhagavan, Avyakta, Prakrti and Pradhana” 
(Dasgupta, op. cit. iii, p. 34). We may, therefore, take it that there is 
hardly any justification to interpret the Prakrtyadhikarana as attempt¬ 
ing anything more than a mere Samanvaya of terms like Prakrti, in 
Brahman. In other contexts, the Sutrakara’s objection to the Samkhya 
Prakrti is not to its existence per se; but to its metaphysical indepen¬ 
dence (as claimed by the Samkhya). The status of Prakrti, according 
to the Sutrakara, would thus, appear to be the same as in the Gita and 
the Puranas. 

(ix) The nature of final release set forth in the closing section of 
the Sutras, also points to a Theism as the final philosophy of Badarayana. 
The released souls though in the enjoyment of perfect innate bliss, (iv, 4, 
22) are yet under certain irrevocable limitations as regards their powers 
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and sovereignty : ^nr^TPtR^T (iv, 4, 17). 1 This Sutra speaks for itself. 
To all attempts at explaining it away, Thibaut has an effective reply, which 
hardly admits of improvement : “It is as impossible that the Sutras should 
open with a definition of the Lower Principle, as it is unlikely to close with 
a description of the state of those who know the Lower Brahman only and 
are thus debarred from obtaining true release” (Tr. Samkara’s bha$ya, 
S. B. E. p. xcii). Theism, thus, is writ large on the Sutras. 

(x) We cannot say there is any overwhelming support in the Sutras 
for the doctrine of the identity of Jiva and Brahman. “I am myself inclined 
to believe that the dualistic interpretations were probably more faithful 
to the Sutras than those of Samkara”, says Dasgupta (op. cit. i, 421), 
..“There is strong support for the view that Badarayana looks upon the 
difference between the Brahman and the souls as ultimate, something that 
persists even when the soul is released” (Radhakrishnan, op. cit. ii, p. 
440). Apart from the many Sutras, containing explicit denials of identity 
and affirming difference : (i, 2, 17) i 

* srrCk: i (i, 1, 16; 2, 3) (i, 1, 21) q « PT M&i i d . (ii, 3, 28) mrfl ' wV 

(i, 2, 20), which have been interpreted by Samkara 
himself, in a dualistic sense, he and his commentators have expressly 
admitted that the language and thought of the Sutras, are, for the most part, 
dualistic. 2 Here and there, one meets with a suggestion from them that 
the utterances of the Sutrakara should be taken cum grano salis or hears a 
protest that there need be no doubt of his undying faith in Monism. On 
their own showing, there are, however, not more than a couple of Sutras, 3 
which can be said to be unquestionably monistic in tenor. These are (1) 
a nc *0fd ^ (iv, 1, 3) and (i, 1, 30). The 

first is ambiguously worded. The term Atman may, no doubt, denote 
the Jiva; but it is not its usual sense in the Sutras . 4 Sarhkara himself in i, 3, 1, 
proclaims that the “individual soul” is neither the only sense of the term 
Atma, nor even its primary sense. The purport of Sutra iv, 1, 3, may well 
therefore be that the Supreme Being (who is the object of Jijnasa) is taught 
and realised not only as the great Controller of the external Universe and 
of the gods (as taught in i, 3, 11) but also as the Seeker’s own Inner Ruler, 

1. P. M. Modi, in his A Critique of the Brahmasutra i, p. 448, gives a curious and 
novel explanation of “Jagad-vyapara”, which would be redundant in the light of the last 
sutra and at variance with its sense in an identical expression used in eld'M IMI <Rf 

(B. S. iii, 1, 16). 

2 - i ar=rt i 

i anfor^r i {Anandagvi l, 3,19.) ffa 

I (Ratnaprabhd c. on i, 3, 19). 

3. See Samkara on i, 3, 19. 

4 . 3TTc^ ^TT T^T I *T 3n?*TT cleTHUUd 

(Samkara, B. S. B. i, 2, 13). 

See the use of 3n<r*U * n this sense in the following Sutras : an?*TT SRrr^TRT I 

3TRJT$^: Tfw*TTc( I I (3> 3, 15 ) \ <1^1 WF«<Tcf I 

>3 > 
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Atma or Antaryami. The reference here is obviously to the famous declar¬ 
ation of Yajnavalkya in his Antaryami Brahmana, <*lkHfd fdW aikHMHklO 
* * * where the truth is emphasised twenty-one times, with 

the significant refrain : qisr ^ snwr (Brh. iii, 7, 3-23). The ulti¬ 

mate sense of Atman as Inner Ruler (< antaryami) is clearly established in 
this passage. It looks almost certain that the Sutrakara had this very text 
in view as his Visayavakya here. Moreover, it is extremely unlikely 
that the Sutrakara, who has been so anxious to repudiate the “visiftaikya” 
of Indra and Brahman, raised in the purvapaksa in ^ d+d^k+flM^iM 
(i, 1, 29) and explain it away in the figurative sense of Adhyatmasamban- 
dhabhuma would at all be disposed to identify every ordinary human self 
who is prima facie much inferior to Indra, with the Supreme. Otherwise, 
there was no reason to reject the supposed identity of Indra and Brahman 
at the outset. The roundabout way in which the Sutrakara tries to justify 
the identity, in what is obviously a figurative sense, shows that he is not in 
favor of accepting any essential identity, either between Indra and 
Brahman or between Jiva and Brahman. 

This is made clear by him in i, 1, 30 where he designates the 
“Adhyatmasambandhabhumatva” as the “Sastra-drsti” or the mystic 
point of view of the Sastras. The two are synonymous. But the expressions 
“adhyatma”, “sambandha”, “bhuma” and “asmin”, would be super¬ 
fluous and out of place, if mere identity were meant to be conveyed. 
“Sambandha” is not bound to be ‘identity’ (tadatmya), unless so stated. 
It is “dvinistha,” requiring two real terms to be related. In the present 
case, the conditioned self of Indra or Vamadeva as such would have ceased 
to be, the moment it realised its identity with the All-Soul and could not 
be putting forth specific claims of identity with X, Y, or Z, as is done by 
Vamadeva. Further, if the experiences of Vamadeva recorded in R. V. - 
iv, 27, 1-2, cited in the Sutra i, 1, 30, are any guide to the interpretation 
of this adhikarana , they would be entirely in favor of the view that he was 
fully conscious of difference between himself and the Supreme and others : 

STcf Wf sipft 3RTCTT II 

«r *rr spritt i 

^kTT 3RHST II 

Vamadeva tells us in the above that (1) his mental faculties were not at 
all clouded at the time of his birth, as in the case of others ; (2) that he was 
able to rise above the miseries of that state by the power of his enlighten¬ 
ment; (3 ) that the Supreme Being which sustains all bodies (Puramdhih) 
had killed the enemies that infest the foetus and so on'. It is clear from 
these and other statements of Vamadeva, such as that he bestowed land 
on the Aryan (R. V. iv, 26, 1) that he had not only not lost his individual 
self-consciousness (as living in the womb) or “other-consciousness” of the 
gods and creatures ( devanam jammani ) but that he had a vivid consciousness 
of the all-directing ( irma ) presence of the Supreme Being (Purarndhi), 
to whose powers and protection he ascribes his conquest of his foes and 
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every one of his achievements. In these circumstances, his claims to 
identity with Manu, Kaksivan etc. (R. V. iv, 26, 1) could only be taken 
to have been made in the name of and on behalf of that Supreme Being itself 
or by that Being itself speaking through Vamadeva, at the time of his being 
possessed and flooded by the contact of the Great Antaryami. 1 

“Preponderance of Divine contact” is, thus, the nearest equivalent of the 
phrase “Adhyatmasambandhabhuma” used in the Sutra. Vamadeva’s 
speech is to be viewed from the standpoint of the Sastra, as the words of 
the Antaryami. Similar statements of identity, elsewhere, are to be simi¬ 
larly explained. “When Indra says, ‘Worship Me’, he means ‘worship 
the God I worship’. On a similar principle, Vamadeva’s declaration 
that he was Manu and Surya, is explained” (Radhakrishnan, op. cit. i, 
p. 521). There is, thus, no ground for thinking that the Sutrakara had 
any leaning towards an identity of the kind favored by Samkara. 


1. The standpoint of the Antaryami is the same as that of the Svatantradvitiya Brahma. 
It is found adopted in Mbh. xii, 323, 56 and Visnu Parana i, 19, 25. 



Chapter IX 


EARLY COMMENTATORS ON THE StJTRAS, 
RECRUDESCENCE OF BUDDHISM, HINDU 
REVIVAL, THE RISE OF THE ADVAITA 
VEDANTA AND EARLY THEISTIC 

REACTIONS TO IT 

THERE is sufficient evidence on record that the early commentators on the 
Brahmasutras were all Realists. 1 The Sutras themselves were admittedly 
realistic in tenor and nothing could be more natural than that their earliest 
commentators also should have adopted a realistic view of them. Some 
scholars hold that the Sutras themselves rose originally amidst Bhagavata 
influence. The great Upavarsa mentioned by Sahara Svamin, 2 in his 
commentary on the Purvamimamsa, is reported by Samkara 3 to have written 
a commentary on the Brahmasutras. This Upavarsa is commonly identi¬ 
fied with the Vrttikara, quoted and criticized 4 by Samkara, in his com¬ 
mentary on the Brahmasutras . It is clear from Samkara’s references to 
the Vrttikara, that the latter was a Realist. He has been further identified 
with the Vrttikara Bodhayana, 5 one of the early precursors of the school 
of Ramanuja. This identification would appear to have the support of 
Visistadvaitic literary tradition,® which has also preserved the names of 
nearly half a dozen early commentators of the school, preceding Ramanuja, 
viz., Bodhayana, Tanka, Dramida, Guhadeva, Kapardi and Bharuci. 7 
Bhaskara (i, 4, 25) flings one of these early commentators : the Vakya- 
kara alias Brahmanandin alias Tanka, 8 in the face of Samkara, saying that 
the Vivartavada has no support in the ancient tradition of Sutra-commen- 
tators. It is with difficulty that the Bhdmati and Kalpataru try to defend 
Samkara, on this point. 9 Under iv, 3, 7-14, Samkara cuts himself adrift 

1. “Under the influence of Gaudapada, Samkara differed from the commentators 
like Bhartrprapanca, who had given a realistic interpretation of the Brhad&rapyaka Up. by 
treating the world and souls as real emanations from Brahman. Samkara differed from these 
commentators and propounded a new type of Advaita, the Mayavada” (Dasgupta, op. cit. 
ii, p. 13). 

2. 3W iflPtWd WTWT# (Sahara, PMS. i. 1, 5). 

3. Samkara on B. S. iii, 3, 53. Also : 3RT 
| (Bhaskara, B. S. B. i, 1, 1. p. 6). 

4. See, i, 1, 19; and iv, 3, 14. 

5. See Mm. Kuppusvami Sastri, P. O. C. Ill (Madras). 

6 - WT5TW ( Tattvaviveka of Vedanta Desika, 

Conjeeveram, 1906, q. in P. O. G. III.). 

7. Vide Siddhitraya of Yamuna and Sribhasya (introd). 

8- (Sudarsana Suri, Com. on Ramanuja’s Vedarthasamgraha, 

Pandit, p. 148). 

9* I * * 41 * * (Kalpataru on B. S. i. 4, 25). 
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from the established commentaries and turns Siddhanta-Sutras into Purva- 
paksa, just to avoid the admission of Brahman as a qualified Being, 1 for 
which he is justly taken to task by Bhaskara. 2 Elsewhere, in his commen¬ 
tary, Samkara refers to the existence of Vedantins, who unlike himself, 
believed in the reality of the individual soul : sr 

arc- i (1,3, 19). Most of the older commentaries on the 
Sutras appear to have advocated certain types of Pantheistic Realism. The 
names of Brahmadatta, Bhartrprapanca, Brahmanandin and Bhaskara 
stand out in this respect. It is clear from Bhaskara’s commentary on the 
Sutras, that he counted Tanka or Brahmanandin as a full-blooded Pari- 
namavadi, like himself, who looked upon the world of matter and souls 
as a direct transformation of Brahman and therefore quite as real as Brah¬ 
man Itself. He treats the relation in which Brahman stands to the world 
as one of Bhedabheda. The doctrines of Parinama (of Brahman) and 
Bhedabheda seem to have been more or less widely held by the early 
realistic commentators on the Sutras. The Sutras themselves were so 
worded as to render such an interpretation plausible. Indeed, so pro¬ 
nounced was the influence of Parinamavada, that even Ramanuja, who 
is no Brahma-Parinamvadin, in point of actual fact, in as much as he accepts 
the existence of Prakrti as a dependent material principle (under B. S. 
i, 4, 3), still considered it prudent to adopt its terminology, for a fashion 
and put forward what is familiarly known as his “Abhinna-nimittopadana” 
theory of Brahman’s causality. Two conclusions are possible from this 
(1) that he had not the courage of his convictions to give up the language 
of Brahmaparinama; or (2) that he could not afford to define his exact 
position in respect of the actual and precise nature of transformation of 
Brahman, even to himself, much more clearly and unambiguously, on 
account, presumably of a conflict of loyalties in his mind between the 
demands of true Theism in which he was an ardent believer and the 
influence of the interpretational traditions derived by him from 
Vrttikara and Brahmanandin, as predecessors of his school of thought. 
Samkara, in his commentary on ii, 1, 14, represents the Vrttikara as a frank 
Brahmaparinamavadin; and Tanka or Brahmanandi was also indubitably 
one. 3 The fact, then, that the same Tanka is claimed by both Bhaskara 
and Ramanuja as the precursor of their faith, confirms the suspicion that 
Ramanuja should have made up his mind to part company with the ori¬ 
ginal unexpurgated Pantheism of his acknowledged precursors and adopt 
a pure Theism, though in the phrasing of it, he could not extricate himself 
completely from the misleading terminology of Brahmaparinama, 
or bid good-bye to it, but continued to indulge in the language of 


1. $difui sq^mrr^rRPTT.- 

I I II (Samkara). 

2. iv, 3, 7-14. Samkara treats sutras 12-14 as Purvapaksa and 7-11 as Siddhanta. 

3. As has been shown by Bhaskara who quotes his words : 
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Brahmopadanatva, however far removed from the acceptance of actual 
parinama of Brahmacaitanya or Brahmasvarupa his position might be. All 
this would show that there was a long and powerful tradition of realistic 
interpretation of the Sutras. 

There was, at the same time, a great idealistic revival in Buddhism, 
in counteraction. The period between the second and the fifth centuries 
a.d., was one of remarkable activity and noteworthy developments in 
Buddhistic thought. The criticisms of the Hindu Realists and commen¬ 
tators on the Sutras, had been met by a number of Buddhist Thinkers. 
They went a step further and pointed out several inadequacies in the 
Hindu theories of Causation, God etc. 1 Such of the metaphysical defects 
of Buddhism, as had been pointed out by the Brahmins, were made good 
by a number of acute thinkers and dialecticians like Nagasena, Buddha- 
ghosa and Nagarjuna. The result of their labors was to raise Buddhistic 
metaphysics to staggering perfection. The negative dialectic of the Bud¬ 
dhist Logicians created a great sensation and compelled admiration all 
round. It had an irresistible and instantaneous appeal to the intellectual 
aristocrats among the Hindus : the Brahmins, who, as a class, were always 
open to conviction. In a very short space of time, many learned Brah¬ 
mins went over to Buddhism and became ardent champions of its Subjectiv¬ 
ism, Idealism etc. Some of the most distinguished writers on Buddhistic 
metaphysics known to history were converts from Brahminism—Asvaghosa, 2 
Nagarjuna, 3 Vasubandhu, 4 Asanga, 5 Buddaghosa, 6 and Dignaga. 7 

While many Brahmins thus renounced their old faith and went over 
to Buddhism, there were yet others among them, on whom the Idealism of 
the Buddhists had made a profound impression; but, whom it was never¬ 
theless powerless to snatch from the fold of Brahminism. These were 
perhaps too conservative-minded for violent breaks of any kind. But so 
deep was the impression made upon them by the excellences of Buddhistic 
thought and its soaring heights of Subjectivism, Idealism and Acosmism, 
that they began to search their own literature to see if anything approach¬ 
ing its grandeur could be found in them or be made out of them. Looking 
as they did through obviously Buddhistic spectacles, nothing was more 
natural than that they should find in some portions of the Upanisads, many 
striking approaches to the metaphysical idealism of the Buddhists and their 
negative elenchus. There could be only one result of such growing and 

1. Vide Madhyamika Karikas, ch. iv. on the contradictions of the causal relation. 

.2. Keith, His. of Skt. Literature, 1928, p. 56. Wintemitz, IL. ii, p. 257. 

3. Keith, op. cit. p. 495. Winternitz. ii, 342, says Nagarjuna was a South Indian 
Brahmin. 

4. Winternitz, ii, 355. 

5. “Asanga, more properly, Vasubandhu-Asahga was the eldest of three brothers, 
born as the sons of a Brahmin of the Kausika family at Peshawar (Winternitz, p. 355). 

6. Author of ViSuddhamagga (400 a. d.), was a Brahmin convert (Radhakrishnan, 
i. 346). 

7. “Dignaga, a native of Simhavaktra, a suburb of Kanci was a Brahmin” {Pramana- 
samuccaya, Mysore Uni. 1930, p. x.). 
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undisguised admiration for Buddhistic metaphysics and its methods, and 
that was that these Brahminical admirers of Buddhism charged with Bud¬ 
dhistic ideologies, soon seized upon the Upanisads with avidity and fell to 
unconsciously reading into them all that was great and good in the other. 
“The Mahayanists themselves seem to have been aware of the similarity 
of their position to the Upanisadic view, as the Lahkavatara says that the 
explanation of the^Tathagatagarbha, as the ultimate truth and reality, 
is given in order to attract to our view even those who have superstitious 
faith in the Atman theory” (Radhakrishnan, op. cit. i, p. 594 f.n.). Certain 
passages in the early Upanisads easily lent themselves to such reorientation. 
But it was as yet difficult to tackle the Sutras which were not only openly 
antagonistic to Buddhism, or even the bulk of the Upanisads which were 
basically realistic. The fifth and sixth centuries a.d. brought further sup¬ 
port to Buddhism. “In the 6th century, the revivalist philosophy of 
Nagarjuna received a new impetus at the hands of Buddhapalita of Valabhi 
and of Bhavaviveka 1 of Orissa. The school of the latter came to be known 
as Madhyamikasautrantika, in view of its supplementing Nagarjuna’s 
arguments with independent arguments. At the same time, the Yoga- 
cara school of Mahayana was developed in the North”. 2 “When Yuan 
Chwang, in 640 a.d., made his way down to the eastern coast to the Pallava 
kingdom and stayed at the capital of Kancipura, he found ten thousand 
Buddhists in the country with a hundred monasteries, and eighty Deva 
temples, the majority of which were Jain”. 3 No wonder that at such a 
time as this, the Brahmin Bhartrhari (7th century) wavered and wan¬ 
dered between the cloister and the hearth, seven times “after the manner 
permitted to Buddhists” 4 and finally produced a work on Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar, in which he advocated a type of monism known as Sabdadvaita 
(sound-monism). His commentary on the Brahmasutras, 5 was also prob¬ 
ably written in a monistic vein. Then came Gaudapada, who, in his 
Karikas, laid the foundations of a regular system of Upanisadic Monism 
and brought the philosophy of the Upanisads, as he conceived it, perilously 
near Buddhistic Ajativada. “Of the unmistakable influence ofVijnana- 
vada and Madhyamika schools on his work, there can be no doubt” 
(Radhakrishnan, ii, p. 464 and also Dasgupta op. cit. i, 423). Dasgupta 
even holds that Gaudapada was himself probably a Buddhist. 6 Only a 
very thin and artificial veil of mental reservation separated the subjectiv¬ 
ism of Gaudapada from the Acosmism of the Buddhists. He himself 
was only too well aware of the nearness of his thought to Buddhism: 

^5^ snfanr (iv, 99); which he tried to disguise by pointing to certain other 


1. Author of Tarkajvala. 

2. Dasgupta op. cit. ii, p. 164. 

3. Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India , p. 352. 

4. Keith, His. of Skt. Lit. (1928) p. 176. 

5. Mentioned by Yamuna in his Siddhitraya. 

6. “I believe there is sufficient evidence in his Karikas for thinking that he (Gauda¬ 
pada) was himself possibly a Buddhist”, {op. cit. i. p. 423). 
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points of contrast. Idealism, verging almost literally on that of the Bud¬ 
dhists, was thus the order of the day and it was only a question of time for 
actual commentaries on the Upanijads, the Sutras and the Gita, to be under¬ 
taken. The Sutras, at any rate, gave no quarter to an Idealism a la 
Gaudapada’s; and the Sutras had been admitted in orthodox Brahminical 
circles as the apex of the Prasthanatrayl and the most authoritative exposi¬ 
tion of the philosophy of the Upanisads. It was significant that Gauda- 
pada had not made any use of the Sutras of Badarayana or attempted to 
enlist their support to his side. The task of reading his fashionable philo¬ 
sophy of Mayavada, into the Sutras and give it a locus classicus in them was 
reserved for his gifted grand-disciple Samkara, who, in the 8th century, 
gave the first systematic and brilliant Mayavada commentaries on the 
Prasthanatrayl. 

Yet, how difficult he himself found the task of making the Sutras 
yield a Monism of his conception, is proved by the artificiality and paren¬ 
thetical irrelevance of his comments in many places, where he seeks to go against 
the spirit and letter of the Sutras and their natural drift of arguments and 
dialectic. That he was fighting with all his might and ingenuity against 
a long line of realistic commentaries, 1 is not the only fact that makes his 
commentary suspect. It is more the disharmony of his metaphysical 
views and presuppositions with the thought of the Sutras, so far as they 
could be made out from their plan, spirit and letter and according to his 
own objective interpretations, undistorted by his parenthetical notes, 
innuendos, correctives, asseverations and remarks ex cathedra such as : 
5* ire flw p r \ (i, 1, 19) Cf. also on i, 4, 10; ii, 

1, 33; iv, 4, 6. 

Though many protested in his own time, in unmistakable terms 
against the new-fangled Mayavada 2 and lost no time in exposing its disagree¬ 
able resemblances to Buddhism, 3 the speculative daring and eloquence 4 
of its champions had raised it to such heights of philosophic eminence that 
few could hope to bring it down. Mayavada, in short, had come to stay 
and even those who did not quite agree with it, had, in course of time, 
to fall in line with the general trend of its interpretation of the Sutras. 


h ^ %TRTT*f STTEPTHT: I 

(Samkara, B. S. B- i, 4, 22). 

2* czrETfT cfaM I 

/'O > 

(.Manimahjari vi, 49. The reference is to Brahmadat^a.) 

3. The most virulent and uncompromising of such critics was Bhaskara. He was 
probably the first to equate Mayavada with Buddhism. And this charge of “crypto- 
Buddhism” was hotly repudiated by Sarvajnatman ( SarnkfepaSariraka ii, 25-6) and by the 
author of the Vivarana (Viz. Skt. Ser. p. 84). 

4. The saying is no empty boast. Mahdcarya, a 

Visistadvaitic writer of the 17th cent, pays a grudging tribute to the rhetorical eloquence of 
the leaders of Advaita and ascribes their influence on the masses and their success to it : 
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Royal patronage was not-long in coming. Vacaspati was well estab¬ 
lished in the Court of Nrga. 1 Sarvajnatman lived in the reign of King 
Manukuladitya. 2 For four centuries from the eighth, Advaita remained 
the vanguard of Indian Philosophy. 

At last, there came a realistic upheavel. Between the 10th and 
11th centuries, a host of brilliant writers like Udayana, 3 Sridhara, Salika- 
natha, 4 Sivaditya, Kularka Pandita, Manamanoharakara, 5 appeared on 
the scene and began to demolish the foundations and superstructures of 
Idealistic thought and reinforce those of Logical Realism. They paid a 
good deal of attention to the formal and material sides of reasoning, revised 
and perfected their definitions of categories and ushered into vogue 
improved methods of formalism in thought. Realism began to look the 
fashionable philosophy of the day, Monism, in the face. 

This new danger, had, by the latter part of the twelfth century, 
assumed such disquieting proportions, that the custodians of Monism were 
forced to muster their full strength and meet their foes on their own ground. 
The result was the composition of dialectical classics of matchless brilliance, 
undermining the very foundations of Realism and overthrowing its 
concepts and categories and thus breaking up the entire mechanism of its 
thought and thought-measuring devices and questioning the validity of 
all Experience upon which Realism thrives. Sriharsa was the foremost 
writer of this age. His main object in his Khandanakhandakhadya was to 
show that “all that is known is indefinable and unreal, being only of a 
phenomenal nature, having only a relative existence, based purely on 
practical modes of acceptance and devoid of any permanent value or 
essence”. 6 In this, he was followed by another great dialectician, Citsukha, 
who also, commented on Sriharsa’s work. But he was much more than 
a mere destructive critic. In addition to his concise refutation of Nyaya- 
Vaisesika categories, he gave an acute analysis and clear interpretation of 
some of the premier concepts of the Advaita Vedanta. His greatest pole¬ 
mical work was the Tattvapradipika. In addition to this, he wrote a com¬ 
mentary on Samkara’s Bhasya on ptrahmasutras and one on the Brahmasiddhi 


1- wr I (Bhdmati last verse). 

2- urmfa I (iv> 62). 

3. For his scathing condemnation of some of the concepts of Advaita see Kusumahjali 
( passim ) and extracts in Citsukha’s work : 

( a ) q# ^ dldWHf-W-al * * * *rfwT+ M '‘H'Pt dTO ? 

f% i Citsukha’s Com. (p. 79). 

( b ) ^ 'TTFrcfawft: * * 

(P* 79 )- 

4 - 3l2d J NdlHni^«ITrtrf4M«IMr<UNH<anf«r:d%d% snf^TRTPTTfa Id - 

(Citsukhi p. 53). 

6- 3Rr dM*M^<+lO I d ^ ^Tfo+I I I ^TT- 

l (P- 169) ^ ’SJctd’ 

Sfr MlldPiMd I (P- 22). 

6. Dasgupta, ii, p. 127. 
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of Mandana and another on the Vivarana. He is supposed to have lived 
about 1220 a.d. Anandabodha and Vimuktatman were two other great 
pioneers in this respect. The former’s Ny&yamakaranda , is a work of refresh¬ 
ing clarity on the concepts of Advaita. The Iftasiddhi of Vimuktatman 
was probably very much earlier in date. 1 All these works are permeated 
by the spirit of neo-dialecticism. The Nyayasudha and the Jnanasiddhi of 
Citsukha’s teacher, Jnanottama, 2 and the Prakafdrtha (c. on Samkara’s 
Bhasya on the Sutras) also belong to this period. 


1. M. Hiriyanna opines in his Introduction to the edn. of the Isfasiddhi (G. O. S. 
lxv, 1933) that it cannot be earlier than 850 a. d. “The limits 850-1050 are all that we 
can fix” (p. xii). 

2. "tnr % niWflH W WK i mM l SwifaPl n” (Citsukhi p. 385) aiu rwi MK r: 

*MHfc(fe* TTT : I <R5P>fcr ^ ^1^91 I (Com.). 



Chapter X 


DECLINE OF MAYAVADA, THEISTIC REACTION 
OF RAMANUJA and the need for a 

NEW DARSANA 

(i) ABOUT the latter part of the twelfth century, when the Doctors 
of the Advaita Vedanta were thus busy defending their citadel and 
perfecting the dialectic machinery of their system, signs of a growing 
discontent with the empty abstractions of Mayavada were beginning to be 
felt. On the philosophical plane itself, it had not long remained unchal¬ 
lenged, much less unchanged. Several versions of the Advaita doctrine, 
often in conflict with one another, on vital points, had been given, both 
by the contemporaries and successors of Samkara. “The enunciation of 
his (&amkara’s) own views on the Vedanta is not convincingly clear. 
This gave rise to various schools of thought which claimed to be the proper 
interpretation of the monistic ideas of Samkara; but which differ from one 
another sometimes in a very remarkable manner” (Dasgupta, Cultural 
Heritage of India , Vol. Ill, 1953, p. 7), While Samkara stuck close to 
Bhavadvaita, Mandana gave quarter to “Abhavadvaita”. The Ekajlva- 
vada was soon overpowered by “Nanajivavada”. Sarvajnatman’s Brahm- 
ajnanavada ran counter to Vacaspati’s Jivasritajnanavada. The 
Avacchedavadins disagreed with the Bimbapratibimbavada. There was no 
agreement over the definition of “Mithyatva”. Five different views of 
its nature came to be formulated. Impossibilities and contradictions of 
thought came to be hugged to the bosom as profundities of metaphysical 
insight : 

tpr (Vacaspati). 

gtawfaniii ^nf * | i 

q rc iE re E Rq H rtsftg T ftt ^ il (Iffasiddhi i. 140). 
star: tfxrf i 

artfort <( tfciNM+i: II (Quoted in Brahmanandiya). 

Differences arose between master and disciples and among disciples 
themselves 1 in the elucidation of general principles and doctrines. For 
over five centuries from the eighth, Monism in some form or other, had 
held the field. Five centuries of robust life is about the longest that could 
be expected of any metaphysical system with any following. Popular 
interest in and admiration for it must inevitably flag, after that. So did 
it happen in the case of Sarhkara’s Advaita. 

1. See the ingenious way in which Appayya Diksita tries to gloss over these internal 
conflicts of views : 

Hr*MK'<Tcir<w|4l HRTfaUT ^ftRTT: II* 

(i Siddhantalefasamgraha) 
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(ii) The twelfth century had already witnessed the rise of overstrained 
formalism in Logic and metaphysics which had its own repercussions on 
the prevailing philosophy of Advaita. Under its spell, philosophy had 
ceased to be an earnest quest of God and the life eternal. It had dwindled 
into an exercise in definitions and counter-definitions and unmitigated 
dialecticism. A reaction was soon bound to set in. 

(iii) A wave of intense Devotionalism in Religion and Theism in 

Philosophy was surging through the country at this time. To the average 
man of the world, it appeared the Adyaitins had perverted the goal of one¬ 
ness held out in the Upanisads; while the one they offered in its stead 
was unrealisable. 1 The monistic Brahman was avowedly incapable of 
coming within the ambit of experience If it did, it 

would cease to be self-luminous and forthwith become limited and unreal, 
like everything else in the world : 3PR^ st^JcefWT: ( Istasiddhi ). 

The bifurcation of reality into “Vyavaharika and Paramarthika” was 
deemed a challenge to religion and a fraud on the trusting conscience of 
humanity. 2 “The theory of Maya was but a cloak to cover the inner 
rifts of the system”. 3 The denial of will and knowledge to the Deity was 
something hard to swallow. To be sure, one need not be satisfied with an 
anthropomorphism; but there are limits even to the sway of reason. It 
chilled the ardor of even the most non-sentimental of worshippers to be told 
that the God of their attentions was “after all”, unreal and that “even 
the Purusottama is imaginary !” 4 

(iv) When the Devotionalism of the Southern Vaisnavism reached 

its height about the 10th century, there was bound to come a demand for 

a formal alliance with the Vedanta. The Theism of the Vaisnavas could 

• # 

no longer be content with a subordinate place. Its metaphysical poten¬ 
tialities had to be drawn out. The labors of Bodhayana, Dramida etc., 
had long been forgotten. They had to be revived. Yamuna had under¬ 
taken the task and had called attention to the defects of Mayavada, in his 
Siddhitraya. It was an eye-opener. The ambitions of the Vaisnavas had 
been roused by it and once roused, they could not be held in check. There 
probably was a desire to regain all lost ground. A systematic commen¬ 
tary on the Prasthanatrayl was a desideratum. Yamuna himself had 


cf * it 


*Tcnr i 


(M. Vij. iv, 11) 

Wt 31^*0 TpRT I (Appayya Diksita) 

2. Cf. Rumania's tirade against the bifurcation of reality into true and false, which 
applies with equal force to Advaita : 

c c *\ 


3. Radhakrishnan, op. cit. ii, 472. 

4. Op. cit. i, 549. 
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restored the lost glory and prestige of the Pancaratras and secured social 
and philosophical recognition to their followers. But nothing approach¬ 
ing the grandeur of the Sarirakamimamsabhasya of Samkara had been 
reached. The ancient works of Bodhayana, Tanka, etc., had evidently 
been lost; or had become completely out of date, in style or method and 
totally eclipsed by the famous commentary of Samkara. The task of 
writing a new commentary, on a par with the best in the field, so as to 
push Vaisnava Theism into the focus of contemporary philosophic thought 
was an urgent one. It was taken up by Ramanuja, who wrote lengthy 
commentaries on the Sutras and the Gita and dealt with a number of 
Upanisadic texts and their philosophy in his Vedarthasamgraha and thus 
established Vedantic Realism on a firm basis, both logical and textual. 

(v) Still, there was much that had been left undone or insufficiently 
done by Ramanuja. In the first place, to put it bluntly, the Advaita had 
not been dislodged from its pedestal on the Upanisads. A passing notice 
of a few passages from the principal Upanisads, such as was attempted 
by Ramanuja, was not sufficient to inspire confidence. The entire 
bulk of the ten Upanisads, held in admiration by the Monists, had to be 
reinterpreted line by line, on Theistic lines. Only then, could the 
Advaitins’ claim to “Aupanisadattva” be taken to have been credibly 
and effectively challenged. 

(vi) It seemed the Visistadvaita had, to some extent, played into 
the hands of Monists in respect of some of its theological and metaphysical 
views. By turning a cold shoulder to the entire body of Pre-Upanisadic 
literature and perpetuating the distinction between the Karma and Jnana 
Kandas, it had unwittingly put a premium upon indifference to the Vedas 
and disproportionately exalted the Upanisads over the Mantras. 

(vii) The label and ideology of “Visistadvaita” were alike 
distasteful and compromising to genuine Theism. The majesty, 
transcendence and personal homogeneity of Godhead were on the brink of 
extinction, on such a view. Say what one may, no genuine Theist can, for a 
moment, consent to tie down his Deity (as does the Visistadvaitin) to an 
existence perpetually “qualified” by two attributes (Visesas) one of which 
is sentient (Cit) and the other insentient (Acit) ! It can never be the 
•highest philosophy to say that in the highest reality, called Brahman, we 
have “limitation, difference and other-being” (Radhakrishnan, ii, 683). 
The Infinite cannot be a mere cross. The eternal, irrevocable, apposition 
of the dual attributes of Cit and Acit with the Deity must perforce, mar 
its self-completeness. The world of Matter and Souls may be bound to 
God perpetually; but such relation can neither be essential nor reciprocal. 
The existence of the others must, in the last philosophical analysis, be 
immaterial to the innermost constitution of the Supreme. 1 Anything short 
of that would be restricting the nature of the Brahman. 2 According to 

1. Gf. ifrMP T: I (Madhva, B. T. ii, 9, 31). 

2. The Visisjadvaitic view of Sesasesibhava”, however, presupposes some ‘contri¬ 
bution’ by the Sesa to the Sesin. SeeNttimala, x, p. 74 (Annamalai Uni. Skt. Series). 
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such a view, moreover, God, Matter and Souls would together constitute 
Brahman, 1 not God alone, by Himself! The attributes of Brahman 
could not also be “foreign’* to its nature ( vijatiya) or inferior to It — as 
the Cit and Acit undoubtedly are, with reference to the Visistadvaitic 
Brahman. They must be such as could enter into a homogeneous relation 
with the Substance. The Jiva and Jada, which according to Ramanuja’s 
own showing, are essentially and eternally distinct from Brahman cannot, 
therefore, be treated as its “attributes” in the same sense in which, for 
instance, “satyam” “jiianam” “anantam” and “ananda” are treated by 
the Upanisads, as attributes of Brahman, capable of the utmost identifica¬ 
tion with It : ( Satyam Jhanam Anantam Brahma) though isolable in thought, 

from it. The Visistadvaitic conception of the relation between Brahman 
and its so-called attributes of Git and Acit was, thus, open to serious logical 
objections. 

Visistadvaita, then, was clearly inadequate as the highest concep¬ 
tion of God to which a Theist may rise. It failed to take proper note of the 
supreme transcendence and homogeneity of God. It had tied down 
its Brahman to a relative existence for all time and in so doing, had merely 
showed its anxiety to assert and safeguard the reality of the world of Cit 
and Acit, side by side with the Deity. This was certainly a laudable 
object. But it prevented the theory from rising higher. The Upanisads 
themselves, in various contexts, had placed the Brahman per se, before the 
Seeker as an entirely self-contained, single transcendent substance, having 
no trace of an “Other”, in its being (kevalam) or “ Ekam eva” as it is 
described — where the term “ei>a” stands for the complete absence of any 
‘internal distinction’ (svagatabheda) in Brahman. This is clearly impos¬ 
sible on Ramanuja’s view of Cit and Acit being essentially different from 
Brahman, though constituting its attributes and existing inseparably (apr- 
thaksiddha) from it. The Upanisads clearly contemplate the possibility 
of conceiving of the Brahman alone as it exists per se. The Visistadvaita, 
with its solicitude for the Cit and Acit, as unriddable adjuncts of Brahman, 
had not merely not visualised, but had definitely discouraged, attempts 
at envisaging Brahman in such pristine state of existence. It was, no doubt, 
risky to stress the abstract and transcendent aspect of Brahman overmuch, 
for fear of landing in a “Nirvisesadvaita”; but with a little more thought 
and circumspection, it was not difficult to reach a position which would 
avoid such a nemesis, by denying to the world of matter and souls any 
existence as a matter of right , save by sufferance of the Supreme and at His 
Will, and hence ex hypothesi subject to Him always, depending always on 
Him and differing in ever so many ways from Him. It was left to Madhva 
to make good this deficiency and supply the lacuna in Visistadvaitic 
thought and administer the much-needed corrective to its ideology of 
“ Visifta-advaita ” through that of “Svatantra-advitiya”. 


1. “God is a synthetic unity, consisting of elements, animate and inanimate” (essay 
on Ramanuja, in the Great Men of India, ed. by Rushbrook Williams, p. 478). 
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(viii) The label of “Visistadvaita”, similarly, betokened a weak¬ 
ness to try to press Theism into a monistic mould, even as regards its appel¬ 
lation and make a watery alliance with it. A “Visistaikya” of one Substance 
and two attributes all externally related, is no “aikya” at all, except in a very 
loose and remote sense; more so, when the attributes themselves are hetero¬ 
geneous and avowedly different in essence from each other and from the Sub¬ 
stance itself and when the latter is greater than the former. “Though souls 
and matter are modes of God, they have enjoyed a kind of individual exist¬ 
ence which is theirs from all eternity and which cannot be entirely resolved 
into Brahman”. (Radhakrishnan, op . cit. ii, p. 698). 

(ix) Equally artificial and strained was the doctrine of “Parama- 

samya” (absolute equality) in bliss, in Moksa, between the released souls 
and God, preached by this school. Such a doctrine was fraught with 
serious consequences to Theism. There was no knowing where it would 
stop. If an absolute equality between God and man were possible, 1 where 
would be the horror or metaphysical incongruity in pressing for an actual 
identity ? There can be no hope of any such equality, so long as there is 
the sutra (iv, 4, 17). In the light of this irrevocable limita¬ 

tion, the desire for equality with God could only be described as an impious 
one. No true Ramanujlya could afford to accept absolute equality of 
the individuals and the Supreme, so long as the former is regarded as the 
“Sesas” subservient to the Sesl. (God). 

(x) In spite of their undoubted ardor for the cause of Vaisnavism, 
neither Ramanuja nor his predecessors had given it a firm textual footing 
in the Vedas, Upanisads and Sutras. There originally were a few pre¬ 
sumably Vaisnavite commentaries on the Sutras, prior to Ramanuja. 
But, since for some centuries before and after Samkara, attention had been 
totally engrossed by higher metaphysical issues of Monism vs Dualism, 
and latterly, with purely dialectical questions, the merely theological pro¬ 
blems of the relative superiority of the gods of the Vedantic pantheon and 
their status, or even that of the theological identity of Brahman had 
no attraction for any commentator. But when the great Bhagavata religion 
had come into philosophical prominence, in the 10th and 11th centuries, 
largely through the efforts of the Tamil Vaisnava Saints (Alvars), side 

1. That it is not possible is affirmed by the Svetasvatara ^ fW|fa (vi, 8 

ab). The creative activity of God also carries with it a certain ananda ( Taitt. Up. ii, 7) which 
must necessarily be unique and not available to the released who do not engage in creation 
etc. Similarly, in respect of every other unique attribute of the Deity such as its “Sesitva”. 
The Visistadvaitic acceptance of “Nityasuris” also presupposes some kind of difference 
and “Taratamya” in release. The commentaries on the Tiruvaimozhi also allude to the 
unique majesty of God that is beyond the reach and aspiration of the Nityasuris too :— 
Ivarkku oppuccollalavar Samsarigalilum ilar Nityasurigalilum ilar. (See Itfin Tamilakkam, 
Madras University, 1952. vol. i, p. 16). The “Paramasamya Sruti” has, therefore, 
been reinterpreted by Madhva, in harmony with all these and other considerations and 
evidences, in terms of the largest measure of possible equality consisting of ^ (sI T HW : 

TTFFTr *PTT iTtrr: I ( G.B .) 
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by side with the speculative systems like those of Samkara, it was time 
to find a place for the highest God of the Bhagavata cult viz., Visnu- 
Narayana, or Vasudeva, in the source-books of Hindu philosophy and 
maintain it. The enthronement of a Personal God in metaphysics, by 
Ramanuja, had made the reopening of the old question of the Vedas : 

^rnr fatnr, inevitable. Ramanuja himself, had, in his works, 

sounded a sufficiently ‘sectarian’ note and upheld Visnu-Narayana as the 
Para Brahman of the Vedanta. Still, it could not be said that he had 
succeeded in securing for his God that paramount position (for which he 
had fought and suffered persecution in his own region), in the sacred litera¬ 
ture as a whole, inclusive of the Upanisads and the Sutras. As a matter 
of fact, he had never at all looked at the Rg Veda, the Aranyakas and the 
Upanisads from that point of view and with that object. That is perhaps 
why it appears to Thibaut that “the only sectarian feature of his commen¬ 
tary is that he identifies Brahman with Visnu; but, this in no way affects 
the interpretations put on the Sutras and the Upanisads. Narayana, in fact, 
is but another name of Brahman”. 1 An orthodox follower of Ramanuja, 
writing on him in the Great Men of India, , observes, “with characterisitc 
restraint, his comments on the Brahmas utras were made non-sectarian” 
(p. 478). But the time had come for a more positive and passionate 
advocacy of the place of Visnu in Hindu religion and philosophy. 

(xi) Ramanuja had, similarly, omitted to find a place for two other 
vital principles of his system (1) the Srf-tattva (Laksmi) and the doctrines 
of “Bhakti and Prapatti” which play a vital part in the Vaisnavism of the 
Alvars and of himself, in the Sutras (See p. 478, Great Men of India , article 
on Ramanuja). As the Sutras are the most authoritative pronouncement 
on the system of Vedanta, one must expect to find all one’s vital doctrines 
and details enunciated or foreshadowed in them. They cannot be brushed 
aside as trivial. These omissions, which may prove detrimental to the 
interests of Vaisnavism, were remedied by Madhva, who brought these 
pivotal doctrines 2 3 of Vaisnava theosophy, directly, within the scope of the 
Sutras, as the last word on the religion, theology and philosophy of the 
Vedanta. 

(xii) For some inscrutable reason, Ramanuja had shown a touchy 
indifference to the great gospel of Vaisnavism : the Bhagavata Pur ana. z 
And so had his predecessor Yamuna. This neglect, quite naturally, came, 


1. Tr. of Ramanuja’s Bhasya, SBE xxxiv, p. xxxi (Introduction f. n.). But the 
fact remains that Ramanuja clearly denies the supreme place to Siva or any other god 
whom he considers subject to Avidya and transmigration and Karma and hence unfit 
for dhyana and worship. See the quotation from Vistyudharmottara, given by him in his 
Sribhasya, in this connection. 

2. The Prapatti doctrine is not admitted by Madhva. According to his Bhasya, 
the status of Bhakti and of Laksmi are discussed in the B. S. iii, 2, 19-21; 48-51 and iii, 3, 
40-42; iv, 2, 7-10, respectively. 

3. It is certainly earlier than Ramanuja. See my paper on the ‘Date of the 
Bhagavata Purana,’ A. B. O. R. I. xiv, 3-4 (pp. 182-218). 
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in Advaitic circles, to be interpreted as a tacit admission, on the part of the 
Vaisnava Realists, of the unquestionable monistic tenor of that Purana. 
Nothing then was more natural, in the circumstances, than that a few 
commentators should actually have come forward to enlist the support of 
that Purana, in the furtherance of their creed. We learn from Jlva 
Gosvamin’s commentary, 1 that there were at last two such early commen¬ 
taries on the Bhagavata — one by Punyaranya (said to have been a 
predecessor of Madhva, by Jiva) 2 and the other by the celebrated Advaitic 
dialectician Citsukha. 3 As a result of the labors of these two eminent 
commentators, Vaisnava Realism must have lost ground and much of its 
prestige and stood in imminent danger of losing its mainstay in the most 
popular Vaisnava Scripture, unless something was urgently done to 
rehabilitate it. 

(xiii) Parallel to all this and during all these centuries, Saivism 
had been growing into a power. From as early as the days of the Puranas, 
the cult of Siva had been the chief rival of Vaisnavism. The period 
between the sixth and the twelfth centuries was the heyday of Saivism in the 
South and was distinguished for its mighty literary activity of the Tamil 
Saiva Saints (Nayanmars). The great hagiological work of Tamil Saivism, 
the Periapurdnarrij was composed in the twelfth century. So great was the 
influence and ascendancy of Saivism in the South, then, that Ramanuja 
had actually to flee Srirangam and find more congenial haunts for his 
Vaisnavism, in distant Mysore. In the absence of fuller chronological 
material, it is difficult to fix the date of the great Saiva commentator on 
the Brahmasutras : Srikantha. He certainly came after Ramanuja, 4 
though his precise chronological relation to Madhva, is uncertain. 5 But 
Srikantha himself refers to many earlier Saiva commentators on the Sutras 
as his Purvacaryas, 6 some of whom, at least, if not Srikantha himself, may 
have preceded Madhva. 

Nearer home, in Upper Karnataka, the Virasaiva movement had 
already been launched by Basavesvara, minister of Bijjala (1162-67). It 
was a revolt of Lutheran proportions against Brahminical Hinduism. 
From its very inception, it was an awakening of the masses towards a new 
social order and spiritual goal. Its Psalmists came from all walks of life 
and spoke to the people in their own language, with great lyrical force 

1. Safsandarbha. 

2. Of course, he was an Advaitin : < u 1: ^MlndTFli 

era - d ww I'd< ftrafor: * * * * 

( Safsandarbha , p. 18). 

3. His commentary on the Bhagavata is often quoted by Jiva, in the course of his 

own (Brndavan edn.). Sometimes, Jiva quotes both together : 3 ^ \ 

See also under Madhva’s Bhagavata Tatparya. 

4. This may be gathered from his indebtedness to the latter’s Sribhasya and to his 
philosophy as such. 

5. For further remarks see under Madhva’s B. S . B. 

6 . Was Rudrabhatfa, mentioned among the Pre-Madhva commentators, a Saiva 
by faith ? 
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and sincerity of feeling, which went straight to their heart. This literary 
and religious movement, which began a century before Basavesvara, 1 
reached its climax in the twelfth century. 2 

The combined effects of all these forces must have driven Vaisnava 
Theism completely to bay. It could not have held out much longer unless 
some one cam6 forward to rehabilitate its fortunes. And such a one was 
soon to appear on the scene, as the champion of Vedantic Theism and 
Vaisnava Realism, in the person of $rl Madhvacarya. 


1. Dcvara Dasimayya, one of the early Virasaiva Vacanakaras is assigned to 1040 a.d. 

2. Among Basavesvara’s contemporaries were Prabhudeva, Cennabasava, 
Siddharama and Ekantada Ramayya. 



Part II 


The Creative Period of 
Madhva and His Immediate Disciples 
Madhva and His Works 


Chapter XI 

DATE, LIFE AND WORKS OF MADHVA 

1. MADHVA HAGIOLOGY — PREDECESSORS OF MADHVA 

NOTHING definite or authentic about the forerunners of Madhva’s 
Theism is known to us, beyond what has been recorded by Narayana 
Panditacarya, in his Manimanjari. 1 

From this and from the evidence of Madhva’s own works, it is clear 
that his system traces its origin from the ancient Monotheism of the 
B hag a vat as. 2 3 But for all practical purposes, Madhva himself is the first historical 
founder and exponent of the system of philosophy associated with his name. 
Pre-Madhva hagiology is a blank save for the merest names of a few 
“forerunners”, preserved to us in the Manimanjari and some of the Mutt 
Lists. An account in the Padma Purana, z derives Madhva’s school from 
Brahma (Brahma-sampradaya). The following is the traditional 
Guruparampara down to Madhva : 

1. Sri Hamsa (Narayana) 

2. Brahma 

3. The Four Sanas 

4. Durvasas 

5. Jnananidhi Tirtha 

6. Garudavahana ,, 

7. Kaivalya ,, 

8. Jnanlsa „ 

9. Para ,, 

10. Satyaprajfia ,, 

11. Prajna ,, 

* * * * (Gap of about four hundred years) 

12. Acyutaprajna alias Purusottama Tirtha 

13. Ananda Tirtha alias Madhvacarya. 

1. A short poem, furnis hin g the necessary mytho-poetic-cum-historical background 
to his more elaborate ‘Life of Madhva’ in his Madhvavijaya. 

2. Manimanjari, viii, 33 (<RT: %^T^7TSf^PT). 

3. WftHifH srftrfe-: n 

(Introd. to my Catussutri Bhasya of Madhva, 1934, p. xxiv). 
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It will be seen from the above, that tradition has preserved the 
names of at least six historical predecessors of Madhva. There is, 
however, a gap of some four hundred years between Prajna Tirtha and 
Acyutaprajna, the immediate predecessor of Madhva. Nothing is known of 
the persons who flourished in this period. It is alleged that the Saints of the 
creed, were suffering severe persecution at the hands of the Monists in 
ascendancy, during the period. 1 A vivid account of this is given in Chapter vii 
of the Manimanjari. The facts of the case would appear to be these : 

Driven to desperation by the ascendancy of Advaita, the Dvaita 
teachers had (outwardly) accepted Monism. All that they could do was 
to ensure the bare continuation of their preceptorial line and leave the 
rest to the future. 2 In the course of two or three generations, when the 
stormy past had been forgotten, the once quasi-Monists, became full- 
blooded Monists and remained in that blissful state of ignorance of their 
original antecedents, till the days of Acyutaprajna. No genuinely 
historical work on Dvaita could, therefore, have been written or preserved at 
such times. That is why we do not find Madhva referring to any historical 
work of his predecessors. The last in this line was Purusottama Tirtha 3 
( M. Vij. vi, 33) alias Acyutaprajna, more commonly called Acyutapreksa, 
who was the Sannyasa-Guru of Madhva. It is clear from the M. Vij. 
that he was a warm Advaitin (v, 25; iv, 8; ix, 33-37 ); 4 though a different 
impression is created by passages in the Manimanjari (viii, 33 and 36). 
The very first work on Vedanta in which this teacher instructed Madhva 
was the I$fasiddhi of Vimuktatman (M. Vij. iv, 44). It is obvious, there¬ 
fore, that Madhva himself was the actual historical founder and exponent 
of his system. No doubt, as we have seen in Part I, the theistic philosophy 
preached by him had a long and continuous history behind it and goes 
back to the original and basic literature of Hinduism viz., the Vedasastra. 
But there is no evidence of previous literary activity of individual writers 
connecting the works of Madhva with these original sources of his system, 
as we have, for instance, in the case of the works of Samkara*or Ramanuja. 
We have seen the peculiar circumstances which are said to have rendered 
such links impossible, for the early forerunners of the Dvaita school. 5 Such 
absence, however, cannot in any way lessen the importance or take away 
the textual authenticity or innate metaphysical worth of the system; for 

1 . For parallels see Indian and Classical history. 

2. Such existence incognito is held to account for the non-preservation of the names 
of the teachers subsequent to Prajna Tirtha (a contemporary of Samkara). 

3. It is by this name he is referred to in the Srikurmam Ins. of Narahari Tirtha 
(1281 a.d. ) 

4. It is said there were frequent disagreements between Madhva and his Guru. It 
was with some difficulty that the latter was ultimately converted to the views of Madhva 
(M. Vij. ix, 33-37). 

5. Even the four names of the (historical) predecessors of Paratirtha are purely 
traditional. They are not recorded either in the Mapimafijari or the M. Vij., the earliest 
extant biographical sketches of Madhva. They are, however, found given in the genea¬ 
logical Tables of the Bhandarkere Mutt of Acyutapreksa and of the other Madhva Mathas. 
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obviously, in the last resort, such links in the chain must end somewhere 
and the only appeal, thereafter, will have to be to the basic Scriptiires or the 
logical foundations on which a given system rests its claims. That is why 
Madhva himself has bypassed all his historical predecessors, including 
Acyutaprajna, and claims to have received his inspiration directly from 
Badarayana-Vyasa. 1 Throughout his works, he acknowledges no other 
teacher save Vyasa; and has not even once mentioned the name of 
Acyutapreksa, in his works. 2 Of course, no offence was meant to nor any 
taken by Acyutapreksa. The history of Dvaita Literature proper, thus, 
begins with Madhva. 


2. DATE OF MADHVA 

There has been a controversy within the limits of a century or so, 
over the date of Madhva. Both the ‘traditional’ date of birth : 1199 a.d. 
claimed for him on the authority of a passage in his Mahabharata- 
Tdtparyanirnaya (xxxii, 131 ) 3 and the date Saka 1040-1120, proposed in some 
of the geneo-chronological tables of the Uttaradi and other Mutts, have now 
been set at rest by the discovery and publication of the inscriptions of 
Narahari Tlrtha (particularly the one dated Saka 1203) — a direct disciple 
and second “successor” of Madhva on the “Pltha”. The evidence of these 
inscriptions shows that Narahari was in Kalinga between 1264 and 1293 
a.d. It appears also he was Prime Minister of the kingdom between 
1281-93. If the statement of the Mbh. T. N. then, were to be taken in its 
literal sense, Madhva would have lived up to 1278 only, as he is traditionally 
assigned a life of seventynine years (See Anumadhvacarita of Hrsikesa 
Tlrtha). Now according to the uniform testimony of the Mutt lists, he was 
succeeded” by Padmanabha Tlrtha, who remained on the “Pltha” for seven 
years; and after him by Narahari who occupied the “Pltha” for nine years. 
On this view, Narahari would have come to the Pltha in 1285. But the 
evidence of inscriptions shows he was still in Kalinga in the years 1289, 
1291 and 1293. The obvious inference from these facts is that he could 
not have come to the Pitha till after 1293. It cannot be supposed he 
was allowed to be Minister of Kalinga and to occupy the Pitha, at one 
and the same time, . between 1285-93. The Mutt lists agree in placing 
his demise in the cyclic year of frimukha. These two facts show that that 
event cannot be placed before 1333 a.d. Calculating backwards from the 
recorded year of Narahari’s demise, we arrive at 1317 (Pingala) as the 
date of Madhva’s exit from the world. Assuming that tradition is correct 
in placing his birth in Vilambi , we get 1238 a.d. as the year of his birth. 
This agrees very well with the evidence of the inscriptions of Narahari 

1. cHpN - ftpaft {Mbh. T. JV. xxxii, 170) and similar references in the 

other works of Madhva and M. Vij. viii, 4. 

2. Even in his first work, the GB., we have only a salutation to Vyasa and 
Narayana and Acyutapreksa is not mentioned. 

3. Dasgupta’s inability to “discover” this verse {op. cit. iv, p. 51) is surprising. 
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Tirtha, the terms of one of which (Srikurmam. 1281 a.d.) imply that 
Madhva Was in flesh and blood, at the time. See Appendix II. 

1238-1317 a.d. thus appears to be the most satisfactory date for 
Madhva. 1 The relevant materials bearing on this question have been 
brought together and discussed by me in two papers on the subject 
contributed to the AUJ, (Vols. iii, 2 and v, 1) and to them further attention 
is invited. Other theories on the subject have also been examined and 
refuted there. 

Recently, however, Mr. Shingre 2 of Poona has tried to reopen 
the date of birth 1199 a.d. corresponding to that of the Mbh. T. N. verse 
and reconcile it with the epigraphical data by resorting to the device of 
extending Madhva’s span of life from 79 years (as traditionally accepted) 
to 94J years. 

His new date of 1199-1294 is open to the following objections : (1) 
It extends the life of Madhva arbitrarily. (2) It flouts the accepted 
traditions among Madhva Mutts about the cyclic years Vilambi and Pingala 
being the years of birth and exit of Madhva. (3) The dates accepted 
by Shingre for Madhva’s successors down to Ramacandra Tirtha, 
similarly, conflict with the cyclic data accepted for them in the Uttaradi 
and Raghavendra Svami Mutts, which have a common aiicestry up to him. 
(4) The cyclic data of Vilambi and Pingala for Madhva, are endorsed by 
the Anumadhvacaritam attributed to Hrslkesa Tirtha^ a direct disciple of 
Madhva. (5) These and the data for the successors of Madhva, 
are endorsed by the Gurucarya . 3 (6) Shingre himself accepts the 
number of years of Pontifical rule traditionally assigned to the various 
Pontiffs up to Ramacandra Tirtha (and beyond) without any indepen¬ 
dent proof and which are calculated only on the basis of the cyclic data 
handed down by tradition and preserved in old hagiological works like 
the Gurucarya. If their evidence is reliable for the successors of Madhva, 
it should be equally valid for Madhva. (7) Antedating Madhva to 1199- 
1294, would seriously complicate the question of the date of the Aksobhya- 
Vidyaranya disputation on Tat tvam asi , to an extent that may even 
threaten its historicity and fail to explain why none of the works* of so great a 
commentator on Madhva, as Jayatlrtha, has been cited in the chapter on 
Purnaprajna Darsana in the Sarvadarsana-Samgraha, which could not be 
dated before 1360, as Vidyaranya (1302-87) would hardly have been 

1. This date has been accepted by Saletore, Ancient Karnataka (History of Tuluva) 
Poona, 1936. The Mbh. T. N. verse could be viewed as a rough statement in terms of 
centuries, the difference of 39 years being ignored in the circumstances. P. P. S. Sastri, 
tried to champion the date of the Mutt lists in his paper ‘Madhva Chronology’ (Kuppu- 
svami Sastri Com. Vol). With more zeal than regard for facts, he adopted 1181 as the 
date of the Srikurmam Inscn., forgetting there were five more epigraphs of Narahari dated 
between 1264 and 1293; wherein the chronograms given admit of no emendations. For 
a refutation of his theory see my paper in BORI, xix. pt. 3. 

2. Genealogical Tables of the Uttaradi Mutt with details of period of rule of Pontiffs 
etc. M. V. Shingre, Sarvodaya Press, Poona 2, (1953). 

3. See Preface, 
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twenty years of age if his debate with Aksobhya took place in 1321 instead 
of in 1365 when he would be much older and of a proper age for it. For 
all these reasons, 1238-1317, would remain the last word on the subject. 

3. LIFE OF MADHVA 

The Madhva Vijaya of Narayana Panditacarya is the earliest biography 
of Madhva, that has come down to us. We get there a fairly complete 
and authentic account of his life and activities. There are well known 
accounts in English of the life and teachings of Madhva. 1 A brief sketch 
of his life would therefore suffice, here. 

Madhva was born of Tulu 2 Brahmin parents of humble status, in 
the village of Pajaka, 3 4 some eight miles S. E. of the town of Udipi, in the 
S. Kanara district of the present Karnataka State. His father’s family 
name was “Naddantillaya” of which the well-known “Madhyageha” and 
‘ ‘ Madhyamandira ’ 54 are Sanskrit equivalents. His actual name though 
not explicitly stated in the M. Vij ., is surmised to have been Narayana, 
on the basis of an allusion in the M. Vij. Bhavaprakasika. Madhva’s original 
name was Vasudeva. At the age of seven or so he had his Upanayana 
and went through a course of Vedic and Sastra studies, under a teacher 
of the Totantillaya (Pugavana— M. Vij., iii, 49) family. 

The next event in his life was renunciation, probably at the age of 
sixteen (M. Vij. iii, 54-56). His studies in the Sastras, had, in the mean¬ 
while, created in him a profound dissatisfaction with the prevailing 
philosophy of Mayavada and filled him with a desire to resuscitate the 
Realistic Theism of the Vedasastras, in its pristine purity. The call of 
the spirit took him to Acyutaprajna, from whom he sought and obtained 
initiation as a monk under the name of Purnaprajna. 


1. By C. M. Padmanabhachar, C. N. Krishnasvami Ayyar, S. Subbarao and 
G. R. Krishnarao. 

2. He was a Tulu not a ‘Kanarese’ Brahmin as supposed by some Western writers. 
It is too late in history to dispute M’s Tulu descent. Karkal Padmanabha Puranik’s fri¬ 
volous attempt in his Kannada work (Mysore, 1972) to give M. a Gauda-Sarasvata 
lineage is an exercise'in futility. It stands discredited by (i) the utter absence of any 
known Gauda-Sarasvata among the famous disciples of the Acarya who succeeded to the 
Astamathas of Udipi established by him or elsewhere in the Pontifical seats founded by 
his other successors like Padmanabha Tirtha, Aksobhya Tirtha etc. and (ii) by the equally 
glaring fact that the contribution of the Gauda-Sarasvata community to the voluminous 
output of the original, commentarial, expository, dialectic and didactic literature of the 
Dvaita school of philosophy down the centuries has been nil. 

3. Not 'Kalyanpur as wrongly stated by Carpenter (p. 406) and Barth (p. 195). 
Pajakaksetra is known in Tulu as ‘Kakra’ where the old family house of Madhva, now 
under the management of the Kaniyur Mutt of Udipi, is still preserved. See photograph 
reproduced facing p. 79. 

4. Not “Madhyamandara’’ as in Bhandarkar ( Saivism , Vaisnavism etc. Strassburg, 
1913, p. 58). The equivalent is applied to Madhva also, in the SDS, which shows it was 
only a family name. (See M. Vij. ii, 9). As Madhva’s father too went by the name, it 
cannot be “traced” to the fact that it (the village of Naddantadi (Skt. Madhyatala) was 
the midday halting place of Madhva (Saletore, op. cit. i, p. 416, f. n. 11). 
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Some time after initiation was spent in the study of Vedantic classics 
beginning with the Istasiddhi of Vimuktatman. Frequent disagreements 
between master and disciple terminated the studies before long. Purna- 
prajfia was now made the head of the Mutt of Acyutapreksa, under the 
name of Anandatirtha. The name “Madhva,” by which he is more 
widely known, was assumed by him as being synonymous with it and 
for certain esoteric reasons connected with his claim to be an Avatar of 
Vayu. 

Madhva spent some time in and about Udipi, teaching the other 
disciples of Acyutapreksa and trying conclusions with a number of Pandits 
— Monistic, Jain and Buddhist. The M. Vij. (v. 8-16) mentions his 
encounters with Vasudeva Pandita, Vadisimha, and Buddhisagara. This 
teaching and constant disputations developed his dialectic abilities and 
made him an adept in polemics that he shows himself to be in his works. 
Encouraged by these successes, he made up his mind to go on a S. Indian 
tour to find a wider field for the propagation of his new ideas. Trivandrum, 
Kanyakumari, Srirangam and Ramesvaram were among the places 
visited en route. In Kanyakumari, he fell into a violent clash with 
an Advaitic monk, wrongly identified by some with Vidyasarhkara Tirtha, 1 
the then (?) Svami of the Sriigeri Mutt. After the conclusion of 
“Caturmasya” at Ramesvaram (v. 46), he moved on to Srirangam, 
where he must have come into personal contact with the followers of 
Ramanuja, there. From Srirangam, he seems to have returned to Udipi, 
through a northern route. 

The southern tour must have taken two or three years. It must 
have shown Madhva that breaches had already been effected in the citadel 
of Mayavada and this knowledge must have strengthened his original 
resolve, to establish a new Siddhanta. No wonder that soon after his 
return to Udipi, he began his career as an author, with a new commentary 
on the Gita, which was not however published till after his return from his 
first North Indian tour and visit to Badari, which came shortly after. 

This time, he had a larger retinue. We have ho information of 
the route taken or the places visited or the incidents on the journey. It 
is, however, stated that while at the hermitage at Badarinath, Madhva 
left by himself for Mahabadarikasrama or the abode of Vyasa, in the 
upper regions of the Himalayas. He returned after some months , inspired 
by Vyasa, and wrote his Brahmasutrabhayya, which was transcribed to his 
dictation by Satyatirtha, (ix, 13). Resuming their homeward march, 
the party journeying through Bihar and Bengal, came ultimately to the 
banks of the Godavari. Here, there was a protracted debate with a veteran 
scholar of those parts, Sobhana Bhatta at the conclusion of which, the 
worsted adversary became a disciple of Madhva under the ascetic name of 

1. Cf. G. N. K. Ayyar, C. M. Padmanabhachar, and G. M. Bhat and Madhvamuni- 
vijaya (1958). For a refutation of this identification see my paper : The Madhva— 
Vidyasarhkara Meeting, A Fiction’ AUJ. iii, 1. 
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Padmanabha Tirtha. The place of meeting has not been definitely 
mentioned in the M. Vij. Many writers have generally assumed it to have 
been Rajamundry on the Godavari, under the impression that Sobhana 
Bhatta was probably a native of Andhra Desa. But the reference to Padma¬ 
nabha Tirtha, as a celebrated leader of the Karnatakas, in the Hrpikefa 
Paddhati (Udipi, 1912) renders it probable that he might have been a 
native of one of the Kannada districts then bordering upon the Godavari 
(M. Vij. xv, 120) and that the meeting took place at some important centre 
of learning on the banks of the Godavari such as Puntamba or Paithan. 
The conversion of Narahari Tirtha also, must have taken place about the 
same time. 1 He was probably a native of Orissa. 

The N. Indian tour had thus made a considerable impression on the 
people. Till then, Madhva’s criticism of the Advaita and other prevailing 
schools had been merely destructive. He had not offered a new Bhasya 
in place of those he had so ruthlessly criticised (v. 38). But with the 
publication of his commentaries on Gita and the Brahmasutras , no one could 
say he had no alternative system to offer in place of those he criticized. 
His first achievement after his return to Udipi was the conversion of 
Acyutapreksa himself, completely, to the new Siddhanta. He fell, not 
without a fierce resistance {M. Vij. ix, 33-37). 

The merits of the new system, the living earnestness of its founder, 
his irresistible personality, incisive logic and massive learning, soon brought 
many converts and adherents. 2 To bring and hold them all together, 
the beautiful image of Sri Krsna [frontispiece] was installed by Madhva 
at his Mutt (ix, 43) which became the rallying centre of his followers. 
He also inaugurated some reforms and introduced some changes in the 
ceremonial code of his followers, such as the substitution of flour-made 
sheep for living ones, in Vedic sacrifices (Pistapasuyajnas) and the rigorous 
observance of fasts on Ekadasi days. The M. Vij. IX, 44-50, refers 
to one such Pistapasu Yajna performed at the instance of Madhva, with 
his younger brother as Hotr. We are told that a member of the Mara- 
ditaya (Jaraghatita-gotra) family organised a protest and a boycott of 
this new type of sacrifice and stirred up a good deal of opposition. But 
Madhva stood firm and carried the day. 

The M. Vij. (x. 4-5) records an interesting encounter of the Acarya, 
during his first N. Indian tour which, there is evidence to believe, was 
completed by 1265, with Mahadeva (1260-71) ruler of the Yadava 

1. Saletore {op. cit. p. 439) is not correct in placing Narahari Tirtha’s meeting with 
Madhva as late as 1270 a.d. The ascetic title “Tirtha” is found applied to him (as point¬ 
ed out by me in AUJ iii, 2. p. 247), even in the very first inscription of his dated 
1264 a.d., This shows that his conversion must have taken place in or before 1264. 

2. Saletore {op. cit. pp. 444-449) is incorrect again in connecting the legends touch¬ 
ing the conversion of certain members of the Kotisvara and allied groups, by a Madhva 
ascetic, narrated in the Puttige version of the Gramapaddhati , with Madhva himself. Suffice 
it to say that the expression “Kalau yuge Madhvamata-pracandam” there, would refer 
to a follower of the Madhva Order : See under “Vadiraja” infra. 
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dynasty. The acceptance of 1199 a.d. as M’s date of birth would push up 
the encounter to the sixties in the Acarya’s life which is untenable. For 
this reason also such a date of birth cannot be accepted. 

Kapatral Krishnarao of Shahapur has brought to light a Kannada 
c. p. dated Sarvajit 1337 a.d. which refers to some purificatory rites 
administered by Aksobhya T. to Ranganna and Damanna, Patils of Malkhed 
restoring to them their lost social status as Brahmins. ( Taitvavada, Gadag, 
April, 1968). This goes to confirm the correctness of M’s date as 1238- 
1317 and 1365 (Visvavasu) calculated on that basis, as the year of 
Aksobhya’s death. 

After this, Madhva started on a second N. Indian tour and returned 
after visiting Delhi, Kuruksetra, Banaras and Goa (x, 52). ‘ The subse¬ 
quent tours were all confined mostly to the S. Kanara district. Visnu- 
mangala (near Kasargod) Kanvatirtha and Kadatila (near Vittal) 
were his favorite resorts. The years that followed brought further acqui¬ 
sition of disciples and influence to his fold. Many works had, in the mean¬ 
while, been written by Madhva — such as the Bhasyas on the Ten 
Upanisads, the Ten Prakaranas and expositions of the Bhagavata and the 
Mahabharata , (xv, 74-77). The prestige of the new faith had come to be firmly 
established by such monumental literary activity. The increasing popularity 
of the new faith naturally caused no small anxiety and heart-burning 
to the custodians of the established faith, Advaita. Desperate remedies 
were tried to combat the danger and stem the tide of the new Siddhanta. 
We are told of an actual raid on the library of Madhva 1 (xiv, 2) which 
contained a very valuable collection of books. It was, however, partly 
recovered shortly afterwards and restored to Madhva at the intervention 
of Jayasimha, Ruler of Kumbla. 2 The incident, naturally, brought 
Madhva into touch with the Ruler, at whose request he visited his capital. 
Close on this visit came the momentous conversion of the great Trivikrama 
Pamfitacarya (presumably the Court-Pandit of Jayasimha) who was the 
foremost scholar and authority on Advaita Vedanta in those parts 
(M. Vij. xiii, 51). This Trivikrama was the father of Madhva’s (future) 
biographer : Narayana Pamfitacarya. After his conversion, Trivikrama 
was commissioned to write a commentary on Madhva’s Brahmasutrabhdfya , 
which he did, under the name of Tattvapradipa. By this time, Madhva 
himself had composed his masterpiece, the Anuvydkyana, on the Brahma 
Sutras. 

Trivikrama’s conversion was a turning point in the history of the 


1 . Saletore (p. 424) is mistaken in giving “ Madhvasiddhanta” as the name of one of 
the works stolen on the occasion. There does not seem to have been any such work in 
existence; and none is mentioned in the M. Vij. or other sources. The raid is said in 
M. Vij. xii, 2, to have been carried out at the instigation of the Advaitic monk Padma 
Tirtha, of the Cola country and his ally Pundarika Puri. 

2. C. M. Padmanabhachar’s identification of the King with the Ruler of Travancore, 
is unsupportable. See AUJ ii, 2. 
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faith. Many more joined the fold and Madhva’s fame spread far and wide. 
His parents died about this time (xv, 91) and the next year, his younger 
brother, and seven other Taulava disciples were ordained monks (M. Vij. 
xv, 122-30). These became the founders of what later came to be known 
as the “Asta-Mathas” of Udipi. 

The last years of Madhva seem to have been spent in teaching and 
worship. His three works the Nydyavivarana, the Karmanirnaya and the 
Krfnamrta-Maharnava, were all probably composed about this time. 

His mission was now completed. His message to the world had 
been delivered and he had the satisfaction of seeing it well-received. He 
was honored in his own native region and beyond. His works had been 
placed on an enduring basis. He had gathered round him a band of 
ardent and enthusiastic disciples who could be relied upon to carry the light 
of his teachings all over the country. It was time for him to retire from 
the scene of his labors and leave them in charge of future work. Charging 
his disciples with his last message in the closing words of his favourite 
Upanisad, the Aitareya , not to sit still but to go forth and preach and 
spread the truth among the deserving, Sri Madhva disappeared from 
view, on the ninth day of the bright half of the month of Magha, of 
Pingala 1318 A. d. :— 

flHMh* *nw3*re**rt u” {Anumadhvacarita) 

4. WORKS OF MADHVA 


The works of Madhva are thirty-seven, collectively called Sarva - 
mu la. 1 They may be classified under four heads (1) commentaries on 
the Prasthdnatraya , consisting of the Gita, the Brahmas utras and the Ten 
Upanifads. We have two commentaries on the Gita and four works on 
the Sutras and Bhasyas on all the ten Upanifads. (2) Then come the ten 
short monographs Daia-Prakaranas , some elucidating the basic principles of 
his system, its logic, ontology, theory of knowledge etc. Others are in the 
nature of dialectic refutations of certain fundamental theories of Monism. 
One of them, the Karma-Nirnaya , is a constructive exposition of Madhva’s 
theory of Vedic exegesis in its higher aspect touching the Adhyatma 
interpretation of the Karma-Kanda and illustrated with reference 


1. Two Devanagari editions of the Sarva Mula have been published, one from 
Kumbakonam and another from Belgaum. Jayatirtha has commented on eighteen of these 
works. The authorship of a few more is attested by early references and quotations. 
There is thus, no ‘problem’ of authorship in regard to the works of Madhva, as we have, 
in the case of Samkara and others. A K a nnada edn. with translation of all the thirty-seven 
vorks of M. has been published by the Madhvamuni Seva Sangha of Udipi in twelve 
olumes (between 1926 and 1968). Two new Devanagari edns. of the Sarvamula have 
en published in recent years (1) by the Purriaprajha Vidya Pitha, Bangalore and 
by the Uttaradi Mutt, Bangalore in 4 vols. The Madhvaraddhanta Samvardhani Sabha 
Pali mar Mutt Udipi, has published a Devanagari edn. of M’s Dasaprakaranas alone 
with J’s (Ikas and several glosses. (1969). 
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to a part of the Aitareya Brahmana. The Vi§nutattvanirnaya and Tattvoddyota are 
brilliant and persuasive expositions of his Siddhanta and contain equally 
powerful critiques of Advaita. (3) In the third group may be placed 
his short commentary and notes on the Bhagavata Pur ana ; his metrical 
epitome of the Mahabharata , viewed from a new theosophical angle and his 
original monotheistic and Adhyatmic interpretation of the first three 
Adhyayas of the Rg. Veda. (4) His minor works include a short 
Yamaka-Kavya on the Bharatan Epic and the DvadaSa Stotra in different 
metres containing many sublime philosophical ideas; an anthology of 
verses in praise of Krsna ( Kr$ndmrtamahdrnava ); a Tantric work on rituals 
and Image worship etc., a compendium of daily conduct and religious 
routine; a code of the ascetic order and so on. 

These works are written in a plain unsophisticated style, without 
any ornament and flourish. The language of the Prakaranas is so terse 
and elliptical that their meaning could not be fully grasped without a good 
commentary. This applies to his other philosophical works too. This 
renders the task of translation into other languages particularly difficult. 
That is one reason why they have remained a sealed book to the West. 
But for the illuminating commentaries of Jayatlrtha on them, in the 14th 
century, it would have been difficult for the philosophy of Mkdhva to have 
- risen to that position of importance as a vital limb of the Vedanta, which 
it did, in the succeeding centuries. 

Madhva’s works are characterized by an extreme brevity of expres¬ 
sion and a rugged simplicity and directness devoid of all literary flourish 
and bombast. Never once does Madhva glide into the languid grace 
of a Samkara or a Vacaspati. His metrical works, particularly the AV and 
Mbh. T. N. , show a better diction and breathe the spirit of stately dignity, 
loftiness of ideas and serenity of expression. The Dasaprakaranas rank 
next in order of stylistic merit, the VTN and Td being good classics of 
acute philosophic thought, criticism and analysis. The commentaries on 
the Upanisads rise to occasional heights of spiritual fervor; though written 
mostly in a truncated style, partly, sometimes, in prose. The introduction of 
frequent and lengthy quotations from a bewildering variety of works, extant 
and other, often breaks the continuity of ideas and obscures the nature 
and drift of philosophical doctrines and interpretations. But Madhva’s 
conception of the role of a Bhasyakara and his performance as one, 
rank him far above his compeers. He explains his texts only where such 
explanations are absolutely necessary or are called for to obviate a possible 
misconstruction (Cf. srawKisM smfir i sbrntfaw i itt (G . B.) 

(B. S. B.) He expands the ideas of the original texts with apt 
and ample quotations from a variety of sources covering a very wide range 
of the sacred literature, extant and other [M. Vij. ix, 9). He does no r - 
comment on texts whose anvaya, purport and philosophical significance 
are obvious. In this, he stands apart from other Vedantic commentators 
whose performance often recalls Bhoja’s caustic comment on commen¬ 
tators : ztorf^T: ( Bhoja Vrtti ). 
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One or two links in argument are generally skipped over by Madhva 
and lie hidden behind the swift march of his thoughts. The criticism that he 
does not elaborate the details of adhikaranasariras in his B. S. B is knocked 
down by Trivikrama Pandita : fqqqpTfaqqq ? qw TO? ftreRfqfir, qqq q<rqqM 
fw*sq i q gq: 

(T D. i, 3.1). His intimate acquaintance with the Vedic and 
Epic literature is reflected in the numerous citations he makes from their 
nooks and corners, with prodigious memory and surprising ease. The 
range of his studies is well brought out by the variety of topics covered by 
these quotations. The sureness, precision and aptness of these quotations 
are such as to impress and inspire confidence, in any unprejudiced mind. 

There is, however, a touch of deliberate archaism and eccentricity 
in his grammar and diction. The very first verse in his Gita Bhasya has 
a ‘false 5 or weak caesura : q^nq qtanf qwrfq, which is defended by Jayatirtha 
on the basis of similar authentic Sastraic precedents like 'q qqTfqqqfq flTsq 
from a Tarkika work, which even some living veterans of Nyaya- 
sastra are not able to identify. We have many departures from Paninian 
usage : the use of “qqqq” in the masculine; 1 “qtar” in the neuter; 
'W' as a copulative; q*xT with the accusative, the Epic for 

q^qr; qfoqT for q?qT; and purely Vedic forms like qfirqr (for qqfqqT); 
“fqwilq” in the locative ( A V. i, 4, 8 and BT. p. 7b, in the citation from 
Tantrabhagavata and PrwnqT: (AV., on which, see NS p. 27). He also 
ignores some Samasanta terminations prescribed by Panini as in 
(AV ii, 2, 12 with NS 423 b,) atfanfqqqT (Anubhasya) qrqq qiq (ibid.) 

( GB ) and permits himself of euphonic and grammatical liberties 
like "arqrfqgq” “qqtqqrq” "qqrqqT” and occasional tmesis as in “qqnr qrfq; ” 
(Mbh. T. jV*.) ; 2 fqiprcq faq q ^rspiTq ( ibid ). 3 He takes the same 
liberty in versification as Gau^apada, Suresvara and Vidyaranya, in 
combining passages of different scriptural texts with his own words to make 
single verses out of them (as in ^sqiNr *qqqqt in Mbh. T. N. from Rgveda. 
These eccentricities have to be explained a la Sriharsa’s Nai$adha xxii, 154). 
They are not ignorant lapses of a third-rate writer; but deliberate depar¬ 
tures from the norm, which could be legitimized with reference to special 
Vyakarana Sutras and sanctions. But they are few and far between; and 
all of them have been suitably vindicated by the lynx-eyed commentator 
Jayatirtha, on the authority and sanctions of Panini, the Mahabhasya and 
other sources. Barring these peculiarities of his style, Madhva is, on the 
whole, to be recognized as a good writer, a sound thinker and a clear and 
powerful expositor. 


5. PROBLEM OF SOURCES 

Another important feature of his writings is the reference, in them, 

1. With this cf. ( Mahabhasya ). 

2. Cf. Magha, x 19; RaghuvamJa, xiii. 36. 

3. Cf. gt qqj I (Buddhacarita). 
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to the authority of a large body of interpretive and expository literature, 
extant and other — dealing with various aspects of his theology, questions 
of logic, grammatical derivation of words, theodicy, mysticism, cosmogony 
and interpretation of particular groups of texts. In this respect also, his 
works stand out as a class by themselves. Every point of view and detail 
of doctrine is supported and amplified by him, in the light of these quota¬ 
tions, drawn from a large body of ancillary literature of both Vedic and 
Post-Vedic periods. The inaccessibility of many of these sources, at the 
present time, and difficulty of tracing many of the quotations in the extant 
sources also, raises a problem as to the genuineness of these passages and the 
degree and extent of their reliability and the acceptability of the new line 
of interpretation of the Vedanta, based on them. But, in fairness to 
Madhva, it must be stated that while (1) the foundations of his theistic 
system and its general and main outlines are well supported by the extant 
literature of the Vedic and Post-Vedic periods, its logical and philosophical 
superstructure is built upon independent philosophical cogitation and 
analysis of concepts and can bear examination independently of textual 
authority. (2) The appeal to texts occurs only in respect of purely theo¬ 
logical issues and interpretations of disputed texts. But this does not 
affect the metaphysical bases of his thought, or his ontology and theory 
of knowledge. This fact is of vital importance to a correct appreciation 
of true merits of his system and would naturally dispel much of the con¬ 
fusion of thought into which critics of Madhva have been led, in their 
estimation of his philosophy. Later critics, like Appayya Diksita, have 
raised the bogey of “untraceable quotations” and tried to make capital out 
of it. 1 But the matter is not one to be so easily settled ex parte . Though 
most of the works cited by Madhva in the course of his interpretation of 
extant texts are not now available to us and several of these passages could 
not be easily traced or located in the extant sources named by him, the 
possibility of their still representing an old and distinctive line of Theistic 
interpretation of the philosophy of the Prasthanatrayi cannot be over¬ 
looked. 2 Traces of the ideas and interpretations analogous to those adum¬ 
brated by Madhva have been found to occur in the extant literature of 
the Epics and Puranas and Pailcaratras though at times, in a badly 
mutilated form. 3 There is nothing in the extant works that is definitely 
hostile to his line of interpretation. (3) There is no linguistic or philo¬ 
logical ground to discredit these as fabrications of an individual commen¬ 
tator, however clever he might have been. The quotations disclose a 
natural orderliness of thought, internal variation of style, peculiarities of 

1 . Some modem scholars like Bhandarkar, and Belvalkar have also urged the point 
against the acceptability of Madhva’s interpretations. 

2. Cf. the text gq * * (Paimgi Sruti) cited by Madhva under B. S. i, 4, 26 

and jrq ( Mahopanifad ) under B. S. i, 4, 29 with corresponding views found in 

Ahirbudhnya Samhitd and Vdyu Purapa referred to by Dasgupta iii, pp. 34, 496 and 502. 

3. Cf. Brakmapda Purdpa iii, 2, 81 with the quotation from the same source given by 
Madhva ( Brh. Up. Bhdfya p. 34). 
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idiom, syntax and vocabulary in common with the genre of works to which 
they pertain and many other indications of genuineness. (4) The large 
number of works so named and the variety of topics with which they deal, 
the natural ease and flow of the quotations, the varying lengths of the 
passages cited — some in extenso , running to more than ten or fifteen verses 
at a stretch, other to three or four lines or less; and yet others in isolation 
as single verses, hemistichs or quarters, the unfaltering precision of 
references to particular contexts from which such passages are taken, 1 and 
allusions even to the names of certain interlocutors 2 in some contexts, and 
the general agreement of language and idiom of the citations with the 
literary patterns of the different strata of literature from which they are 
drawn are sufficient reasons to establish the bona jides of those quotations 
and accord them due weight and recognition in estimating the value and 
importance of Madhva’s line of interpretation of the texts and traditions of 
the Prasthanatrayl and the systematization of thought propounded by 
him in the light of an old and genuine phase of Theistic thought preserved 
and handed down by them. (5) It is also significant that the genuineness 
of these sources does not appear to have been called into question by any 
of the critics of Madhva, in his own days. We know from the M. Vij. that 
he had to encounter serious opposition to his views from the leading 
Advaitins of the day. But there is no trace of opposition to or distrust of the 
sources on which he propounded his views and version of Vedanta, in 
any of the writings of the older Advaitins of the period of Madhva or his 
immediate disciples including Jayatirtha. The Sarvadarianasamgraha of 
Madhava gives an honorable place to the philosophy of Madhva in the 
history of Indian thought; which, it would not have done, had its textual 
bona jides been open to doubt in those days, as resting upon spurious 
foundations of fabricated texts, on a large scale. Nor do the works of 
Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha disclose the least sign of such an opinion having 
, been entertained in any quarter. This is all the more significant as 
Jayatirtha is alive to the criticisms on the Bhasya and other works of Madhva, 
including objections taken to the “ungrammatical” firayogas there and 
addresses himself to the task of meeting them. He would not have ignored 
so serious a matter, as this, if it had actually been raised in his times. It 
is difficult to believe also, that erstwhile champions of Advaita like Padma- 
nabha Tirtha and Trivikrama Panditacarya, who tried conclusions with 
Madhva and afterwards accepted his system would have been convinced 
by a heap of fabricated texts, if that was .all that Madhva had to show in 
his support. Nor would they have tamely submitted to them. The 
attempt to discredit the sources of Madhva is of much later origin, 
from the days of Appayya Dlksita. He was the first to raise the cry which 
was assiduously taken up by others like Bhattoji and Venkatanatha. 3 

b <TT T^rFft cR* gf faflqcf : I (G£. ii, 50). 

2. CRT *P>T * * {Bth. Up. Bhasya, p. 47). 

3. Appayya’s criticisms in this respect have been answered by Vijayindra Tirtha. 
(See under vijayindra tirtha). 
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(6) Much of their criticism in this respect suffers from sectarian prejudice 
and a failure to take note of the enormous loss of original texts in many 
branches of learning in Sanskrit literature, owing to Moslem vandalism 
and other causes. Madhva draws heavily upon the vast literature of the 
Samhitas of the Pancaratra of which over two hundred works are reported 
by Schrader. A good many of these rare works are still fortunately pre¬ 
served in various Libraries, awaiting publication and exploration at the 
hands of modern scholars. A careful investigation of this body of extant 
literature of the Pancaratras is bound to throw a good deal of light on 
this problem and vindicate the bona Jides of Madhva’s sources, to a great 
extent. The Pontiffs of Madhva Mutts would be doing the right thing 
by him and vindicating his prestige, by arranging for the speedy investi¬ 
gation of this available source. Anyway, it would be preposterous to 
dismiss all untraceable texts of Madhva as forgeries and fabrications with¬ 
out due research. I have probed this matter to some extent and carried 
out some work in this direction and have found the results encouraging. 

Some of the non-extant sources mentioned by Madhva, were for 
example, known to other writers also, 1 both earlier and later. The charge 
of fabrication is, thus, too sweeping and uncharitable. We see from the 
GB , the first work of Madhva, that already at the time of his writing it, 
he was in a position to lay under contribution most of the important 
sources which continue to figure more prominently in his later works. 
It is hard to believe that any sensible philosopher, let alone a rising 
one seeking to establish a new faith in opposition to a powerful system 
entrenched in the public affections, would start his career with a cartload 
of fabricated texts and jeopardize his chances of a sympathetic hearing 
to his views ! (8) Again, some important works like the Brahmatarka not 

cited in the GB (his first work), are found quoted in subsequent works, 
ranking as his important authorities. This shows they were secured by 
him at a later stage. An interesting sidelight is thrown on the genuine¬ 
ness of the Brahmatarka by the significant fact that Advaitananda (early 
17th cent.) author of Brahmavidyabharana on §’s B. S. B. has suo moto 
quoted the twin propositions : 

5TTc*TT I 

5 ?r hwiwwhui ^ ii 

embodied in the above text which is not known to us through any other 
Vedantic writer than M. who cites it from Brahmatarka in his VTN. In 
the course of his comments on the issue raised by the second half, Advaita¬ 
nanda tries to reject the second proposition by appealing to the principle 
of “Upadesanupadesatve viparitam balabalam.” Apart from the 
irrelevance of this principle to cases of ‘‘pariksita-pratyaksa” such as “Saksi- 
pratyaksa” upon which M. rests his doctrine of the uncontradictable 
reality of world-experience and difference between the self and Brahman, 
the point which concerns us here is that Advaitananda is fully committed 


1. For details see ray edn. Catus-Sutri Bhasya, introd. and notes. 
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to the genuineness of the passage he discusses, which, so far as we know, 
is not known to us through any other source except the one mentioned by 
M. This is sufficient proof that the authenticity of the Brahmatarka was 
fully recognized by Advaitic writers like Advaitananda who came after 
M. Under B. S. i. 1. 20, Trivikrama supplies the fourth quarter of the 
Caturvedasikha of which only the first three quarters have been quoted 
by M. Trivikrama also explains the words of the fourth quarter. This 
is quite an interesting and important fact. (9) M’s own clear statement 
in his Mbh. T. N. (ii, 7-8) shows that he was a patient collector of Mss. 
from all parts of the country and possessed a unique collection of Mss. 
(which we learn from the M. Vij. xiv, 2, was actually raided and stolen 
by some disgruntled adversaries, though it was subsequently recovered). 

(10) We must, therefore, concede that there must have been some 
basis for these sources utilized by Madhva. Many causes might have 
conspired to throw them into oblivion, including the ascendancy of Advaita 
for some centuries before him. Having been largely utilized only by 
him, they had not evidently found a wider circle of acceptance and 
remained unfamiliar to or ignored, suppressed or tampered with by others 
indifferent or hostile to his viewpoint. It is worthy of note that Madhva 
himself tells us how the textual traditions had suffered and were suffering 
interference, interpolation, overwriting, mutilation and tampering with : 

5rf$fTTfor I 

fj: 5DTRT^ II 

(Mbh. r. N. ii, 3-7) 

We can only hope that a systematic investigation of this problem of the 
Sources of Madhva would throw more light on it. Meanwhile, we must 
give Madhva the benefit of the doubt and not indulge in unseemly charges 
against a stalwart in Indian thought who, whatever his differences with 
his compeers like Samkara and Ramanuja, was, in every respect, as great, 
sincere and trustworthy as any of them. I have given a consolidated list 
of the unfamiliar sources drawn upon by Madhva (only titles) in an 
Appendix at the end of this work, as a preliminary aid to further investiga¬ 
tion of the problem by those who may be inclined to undertake it. 



Chapter XII 


GITA AND SUTRA PRASTHANA 

MADHVA wrote two commentaries on the Gita — a Bhasya and a Tatparya. 
The former was the earliest work with which he made his debut in the 
philosophical world. For this reason it is also of considerable, historical 
and philosophical importance to us. 

(1) gitA-bhAsya 

This runs to 1500 granthas (units of 32 syllables) opening with 
salutations to Visnu and Vyasa. The young and alert mind of Madhva 
is in evidence on every page of it. So are his earnestness of purpose to 
serve the cause of Theism and his marvellous equipment for the task of 
reinterpreting the Vedanta, from a new angle. The work is a revolution 
in thought and in method. It eschews all purple patches and fine writing, 
and is as brief and precise as possible. Madhva makes up for the brevity 
of his comments by quotations from numerous rare sources, not utilized 
by those who had gone before him. This is a distinctive feature of his 
other works also. His style is peculiar to himself, — terse and somewhat 
truncated. He does not indulge in long perorations and explanations; 
but just puts down important “notes” and “comments” on moot points 
of interpretation of key words and phrases or parts of verses. He does 
not comment on all the verses of the text but only a few of them which 
are in need of critical comment or elucidation. His Bhasya, thus, marks 
a new departure in the field. 

At the outset, Madhva emphasizes the greatness of the Epic of which 
the Gita is the pith. The latter is happily and poetically described as the 
‘honey of the Epic-Parijata’ ( Mahabharataparijatamadhubhuta ). In the 
first six chapters, the performance of Karma in the true spirit of Karma 
Yoga is shown to be the unfailing means of acquisition of God-vision. The 
next $atka is taken up with the majesty of God, His manifestations, vibhutis, 
Visvarupa etc. In the last are explained the nature of beliefs and 
practices not conducive to spiritual uplift. The work concludes with an 
insistence on Bhakti as the innermost means of achieving Moksa. 

REORIENTATION OF KARMA-YOGA 

An outstanding contribution of Madhva, to Gita-thought is the 
reorientation given by him to the interpretation of its theory of “Karma- 
Yoga”. This reorientation lies in (i) defining its status vis-a-vis the 
two “Nisthas” of Samkhya and Yoga referred to in chapter vi; and (2) 
in repudiating the view of &amkara that such Karma is essentially appli¬ 
cable to the “Avidyavastha” alone ; and (3) in stressing that even this 
Niskama Karma is of comparatively lesser importance, ultimately, with 
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regard to Jftana, being only a step to it and that, therefore, the final view 
of the Gita is not “Jfianakarmasamuccaya” nor even “Jfianakarmasadhya- 
Bhaktiyoga”; but pure Aparoksa-Jnana alone, brought about by Bhakti. 
Niskama-karma, however, helps in two ways (1) in cleansing the mind 
and helping the emergence of Bhakti and Jnana and (2) in being 
conducive, when practised after the attainment of Aparoksajnana, to the 
manifestation of fresh aspects of bliss, in Moksa. 

Madhva admits “Aparoksa-Jfiana” (direct vision of God) as the 
ultimate means of Moksa. This may be attained in two ways (1) by a 
life of complete renunciation and meditation; or (2) by gradual attain¬ 
ment of Jnana through an active life of Karma enjoined by the Sastras, 
according to one’s station. The former is open only to a few highly special¬ 
ized souls like Sanaka. The rest of humanity has to work its way up 
through Karma (iii, 3). There is nothing to be ashamed of in an active 
life on earth provided it is nobly lived. Karma-Yoga points the way to 
such a life. It is different from the one based on a hedonistic interpreta¬ 
tion of life. The pith of Karmayoga lies in the discharge of one’s Karma 
(nitya, naimittika and even the so-called “Kamya”) without the least 
desire for fruit and eschewing all notions of “I” and “mine”. The true 
Karmayogin looks upon himself as a mere “Pratibimba” of God, whose 
every wish and activity is derived from and dependent on that of the Sup¬ 
reme (Bimbadhlnakriyavan). God is the real independent doer and 
enjoyer in all cases (iv. 24; xviii, 16). It is the performance of one’s 
duties with this consciousness that constitutes true “Naiskarmya”, — not 
mere abstention from Karma. Naiskarmya raises the soul from selfishness 
to god-consciousness. It makes the aspirant see God everywhere and 
everything in God and trains him to look on himself as no more than an 
instrument of divine dispensation and thus prepares him for Aparoksa 
through mental and spiritual cleansing. Madhva develops the (peculiar) 
theory that it is never the intention of Scripture (the so-called Karma- 
kantfa) to stop with the mere fleeting rewards of Heaven and make for a 
never-ending transmigration. Such narrow view of the Vedas is “Veda- 
Vada” 1 . The results promised in connection with the performance of 
sacrifices like Jyotistoma are not to be interpreted too literally (ii, 44). 
They are to be viewed as so many inducements to attract the attention of 
average humanity which is always impressed with the promise of rewards 
(puffiita vdk). Madhva finds support for this view in the passages of the 
Bhagavata : (xi, 3, 45) wrfa: (x, 3, 47) 

and in Gita ii, 42. He also refers to Vedic texts like ‘fawfadi where 
no results are expressly referred to and infers from them that results are 
not primarily or necessarily contemplated by Scripture, — its only 
motive in prescribing sacrifices, being to induce men to take to them 
kindly, make them perform them in due course in the true spirit of 


1. Cf. the mystic interpretation of Vedic hymns sponsored by Aurobindo Ghose, 
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Niskamata and thus purify them for Aparoksa. ( B . T. xi, 21, 24-5). This 
view has the support of xviii, 6 . This is a new and far-reaching inter¬ 
pretation of the practical philosophy of the Gita. It would appear from 
Samkara’s commentary on xviii, 6 , that an identical view was held by 
certain commentators who preceded him. Great, then, is the credit due 
to Madhva for having revived the old view and presented it in such a 
striking manner . 1 

Madhva looks upon the greatness and majesty of God as the central 
thesis of the Gita (as indeed of all Sastra). Other problems discussed in 
it are all ancillary. The Gita emphasizes this “Mahatatparya” (central 
thought) through the twin principles of Theism — the immanence and 
transcendence of God, which are both vividly expounded in it. The 
Visvarupadhyaya and the Purusottama-Yoga emphasize the transcen¬ 
dental aspect while God’s immanence in the Cosmos is elucidated^ accord¬ 
ing to Madhva, in a very vivid manner in Gh. vii and x. His commen¬ 
tary on these chapters go to the root of the matter and contain much 
original exposition. The metaphysical dependence (y(dfa*«rHM) of the Jlvas 
on God is the basis on which Madhva interprets the whole of the ii chapter 
and resolves its many seeming contradictions of thought between activ¬ 
ism and absorption : l ^ 3 (G. B.) 

He identifies the true Karmayoga of the Lord with the Nivrtti- 
Marga and the narrow hedonism of the Mimamsakas with Pravrttimarga. 
He quotes the authority of Vydsasmrti (not extant) : 

II 2 

He does not however confine Karmayoga to the Avidyavastha of 
Samkara : dMfoyfl fa%TT ffir 

(ii. 21 ); but looks upon it as the right kind of wisdom and action. 
Even the great Jnanins like Janaka and Priyavrata (Bhdgavata, V) are 
shown to have taken to Niskama Karma, at the bidding of God, to set 
an example to others. This is a new orientation of the practical 
philosophy of the Gita, based on a remarkably original and suggestive 
reinterpretation of (in ii, 47); which more than anticipates the 

‘Energism’ of the Gita according to Tilak’s Gitdrahasya. 

(2) GITA TATPARTA 

The Gitatatparya- (Nirnaya) is a later and more discursive prose com¬ 
mentary on the Gita 3 in 1300 granthas. It is written in a more animated 
style and couched in more elegant form. It seeks to maintain the sound - 
ness of the Bhasya interpretations with fresh arguments and quotations from 
the Brahmatarka (see under ii, 16) and other works, not utilized earlier. T his 
fact has a bearing on the problem of M adhva’s sources, as already shown. 

h For detailed estimate of Madhva’s place and achievement as an Interpreter of 
the Gita, see my English Introduction to the Kannada tr. of Madhva’s Gita Bhasya 
M. M. Seva Sangha, Udipi, 1954. 

2. This verse is found to occur in Maim Smrti xii, 82 : 3. 
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There is a difference in method of exposition between the two works. 
While the former comments on selected verses of the Gita, citing “Pratlkas”, 
the G. T. merely brings out the gist of the verses and expands it 
with extraneous quotations. Pratlkas are not culled regularly as in the 
Bhapya : 

5?T: tiRMiUrihflni i 

(Jayatlrtha, G. T. Nyayadipika , p. 3. Bombay edn). The interpreta¬ 
tion of the GB are here augmented by newer and additional ones : ii, 16; 
ii, 45; ii, 42 etc. The interpretations of other schools are only rarely and 
impliedly noticed in the GB. (as of Bhaskara on (iii, 15) and on 

(ii, 54) and of Samkara on UdHKlH (ii, 11). The GT, however, 
pays greater attention to the refutation of rival interpretations. Among 
such are those of Samkara 1 and Bhaskara (A forgotten commentator). 2 3 

The governing thought of the Gita is, at the outset, impressively 
summed up by Madhva in his own words, which are then followed by 
relevant extracts from the text. He vigorously repudiates the idea that 
a KarmI can do without Jnana or a Jnanl without Karma. There is an 
element of the one in the other. Efficiency implies wisdom. That is why 
Madhva defines here, Karma Yoga as Karma-pracuro yogah (Bby. 
p. 674). Krsna declares that one who is efficient in either reaps the benefits 
of both (v, 4). This could not be, unless both are intertwined and 
not mutually exclusive, as Samkara would have it. The Jnanin, too, 
then, has his share of karma which is mostly inward 4 +Hm 
(GT) i 'H'mm i ^rf| * * * 

5TT»nrnT: +4*u4 ^ i 

+44+)^4*Fr: II (GT) 

The credit of establishing “Nivrtta-Karma”, as a life of healthy parti¬ 
cipation in Karma dedicated to God, is exclusively Madhva’s. Its true 
activistic character had been obscured by the early trappings of monistic 
acosmism. Even the flaming ideal of Niskamata had been reduced to 
some kind of glorified Pravrtti-Marga, to be revised and transcended by 
one of higher asceticism and absolute inaction. Madhva corrects this 
view of Naiskarmya with a well chosen quotation from the Vyasasmrti, 
explaining the true nature of Nivrttimarga. The passage, which is avail¬ 
able to us in an allied version from the Manu Smrti (xii, 88-89, Medha- 
tithi) and in the Kurma Bur ana (i, 1, 63-64 cited P. 45 ante), establishes 
the true and original nature of Nivrttimarga and Naiskarmya , to be identi¬ 
cal with Niskamakarma. From this point of view, Madhva should be 

1. P. 710 b of GT where his interpretation of cii, 3-4, is specially quoted and 

criticized. The Mayavada interpretation of ii, 16, (not actually found in Samkara, but 
probably accepted by implication) in terms of of the Universe, is similarly 

refuted (p. 63, Jayatirta, Nyayadipika). 

2. His “Satkaryavada” interpretation of ii, 16, is refuted in GT. 

3. For full information re. him and his Bhasya on the Gita’ See my paper 
‘Bhaskara, A Forgotten Commentator on the Gita, I. H. Q. ix, 1933. A fragment of 
Bhaskara’s GB. for some nine Adhyayas has been published. 
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considered to have done a distinct service to the cause of truth in rescuing 
the older tradition of interpretation 1 and restoring it to its proper place. 

DIALECTIC CRITICISM IN THE GT 

The GT has a powerful critique of the doctrine of Monism that all 
experience is illusory. Madhva contends that our sufferings and enjoy¬ 
ments in life are quite real; sometimes, vividly so. Such deep and poig¬ 
nant experience? of life are nowhere seen to be mistaken* There is, thus, 
no justification for dismissing them as illusory. All immediate illusions 
in experience, proceed from the body towards external reality. But the self 
and its inmost experiences are not subject to such illusions. No one doubts: 
“Am I myself or not’*; or mistakes himself for some one else. An experi- 
ence can be rejected as illusory only when there is clear proof to that effect. 
The experiences of pleasure and pain are subjective , intensely personal and 
are intuited by the “Saksi”. If even these experiences, validated by the 
Saksi, are to be rejected as illusory and liable to error, the ultimate autho¬ 
rity on which the final decision of the reality or otherwise of particular 
experiences and judgments is to be taken, viz., the experiencing self 
(Saksi), would itself be open to doubt, in all cases. There would, then, 
be no hope of finality or truth-determination anywhere in any sphere of life, 
secular, scientific or philosophical. It would be futile to plead that we 
may get on with some sort of conventional standards of truth and error, 
verification and validity. There is nothing to show that even this con¬ 
vention may not be in the grip of an illusion; so that nothing could be 
established for certain or taken for granted — whether illusions or real¬ 
ities ! It would be impossible to indict all experience as illusory. What 
should be the proof of it that it is illusory and how are we to make sure of 
its truth ? If all these are to be accepted as a matter of convention, what 
is the proof of there being such a convention or that there are persons who 
accept it ? If appearances are the proof of their presence, what is the proof 
of the appearances ? If appearances in and by themselves are proof of their 
presence and if some of them could be mistaken, one might legitimately 
contend that we ourselves are under an illusion that there are such appear¬ 
ances while there is none in fact. The appearances themselves may be 
“appearances” so to say. The alleged impossibility of an illusion without 
a basis ( niralambana ) may itself be due to an illusion of our thought. The 
proof on which such a thesis is based may itself be an illusion ! 

Madhva also elucidates his conception of causality and refutes the 
Anirvacaniya theory under ii, 16. All effects are non-existent “before 
causation and after destruction ”. The stuff of the effect may be real and 
existent in some other form. But the particular mode (visesa) of the thing 
must at least be accepted as non-existent before production and after des¬ 
truction. But Madhva is not an “Asat-karyavadin” in the Buddhist or 


1. For the presence of such a pure tradition of Theistic interpretation of the philo¬ 
sophy of the Upanisads and Sutras, see the remarks of Dasgupta, iii, p. 496, (quoted earlier). 
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Nyaya sense of the term. The effect is not totally non-existent before i.e., 
even as an undetermined something. The particular form, as an effect, is 
however, a novelty which has no prior existence. Even if the Samkhya 
view of causation as manifestation ( abhivyakti) is accepted, it must be 
conceded that the manifestation itself, in that form, is a novelty and hence 
non-existent before manifestation and after its cessation. Otherwise, 
there would be a regressus ad infinitum. It is obvious then, that causation 
should be understood with reference to the non-existence of something in 
some form . This does not involve the possibility of causation of absolutely 
non-existent things like the hare’s horn. The fact is that we have realty 
to admit “Sadasatkaryavada” and not “Asatkaryavada” alone; or “Sat- 
karyavada” alone. Causation is meaningless and impossible without a 
cause-stuff ( upadanadravya ). To that extent it is “satkarya” or rather, 
“Sat-karanavada”. But the effect is not pre-existent in the cause qua 
effect (karyatmana). It is a novelty and has come in there de novo. 
To this existent, it is “Asat-karya”. The cause and effect are, thus, 
‘different-curn-identical’ (bhinnabhinna) since both kinds of relation 
are experienced : irt i fafadHPJicT i 

In this connection, Madhva discusses the interpretation of qrRtcft 
fcritarc: (ii, 16), given by some Advaitins, in terms of Anirvacanlyata. 
The non-existent cannot come into being and the existent cannot cease to 
be. The world partaking of the nature of both, in that it has come into 
being and is certain to cease to exist; cannot therefore be regarded as either 
existent or non-existent : ZTWft i sRrftrT i Hence, it should be put 

down as a tertium quid : l indescribable in terms of Sat and Asat. 

Such, in brief, is the familiar argument of the Anirvacanlyavadin, based 
on this verse. Madhva says this is illogical. There is no proof that any 
such mysterious entity is brought within the range of experience of anyone. 
It cannot be contended that such an entity is presented in our illusions', 
or that what is presented in illusions, must necessarily be indescribable, 
on grounds of “Khyatibadhanyathanupapatti”. Madhva says that the 
presumptiop in this argument that the non-existent cannot be presented 
to cognition in illusions is itself a gratuitous one. For, even to deny the 
possibility of such presentation, one must be in a position to conceive of non¬ 
existence and that is as good as presentation. If the non-existent had not 
been presented anywhere, at any time, it would be needless to deny its presen¬ 
tation. If it were utterly unpresentable in illusions and valid experiences 
alike, the very idea of “Asat” would be illegitimate and would have to be 
given up. The question is the possibility of presentation of a non-existent 
‘something’ in our illusions. It is precisely the appearance or presenta¬ 
tion of such non-existent forms, aspects or things as existent that goes by 
the name of “illusions,” in all experience : ¥7 cTW 

i Even on the Advaitic theory that the content of illusions is 
indefinable, no illusions can be made out without the experience, say 
of silver, as if real, though actually non-existent there, in nacre. It is 
no doubt true, that the reality of silver there, is purely illusory and not a 
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fact. Nevertheless, it leads to some sort of activity on the part of the 
percipient, only when it is perceived as real and true silver , for the time being. 
There could be no illusions so-called, if the indescribable (Anirvacanlya) 
were to appear qua indescribable, as it is, in point of fact. There is, thus, 
no warrant, in or outside illusions, for the acceptance of an “indescribable 
something” appearing. 

The refutation of Anirvacaniya leads on to a critique of “Nirvisesa- 
Brahman”. An uncharacterizable thing is indistinguishable from the Void 
(&unya). Indeed, what is said to be devoid of all characteristics could not 
be shown to exist in any sense of the term. Its existence must be referred 
to in words or indirectly suggested. But even such expressibility, or even 
suggestibility, constitutes characterization. If they do not amount to 
characterization, propositions like “Brahman is” (srfer Taitt. Up.) 
would be redundant. Even supposing that such propositions mean nothing 
more than “Brahman is not non-existent ,” such negative characterization 
would be inconceivable without accepting some negative characteristics 
at least. We cannot establish a Nirvisesa Brahman by suggestion. It is 
logically impossible to suggest what is absolutely inexpressible. There is no 
proof also that a thing that is beyond the pale of every kind of proof exists 
anywhere. Its non-existence would be easily demonstrable by its being 
outside the pale of proofs (pramana) and experience, even as in the case 
of “a seventh rasa” ). It would be useless to contend that such 

an inexpressible thing is, however, established by right of self-evidence 
(Y<i M ). For, even self-evidence has to be established on the basis of 

actual proof*. If self-evidence is something different from the thing itself, 
there is the admission of some characteristic and the “thing” would no 
longer be devoid of traits. If it is the same as the thing itself, it must be 
equally open to proof. If no proof of its self-evidence is available and if 
all that is meant by being “self-evident” is the negation of extraneous proof, 
self-luminosity would be tantamount to “Aprakasatva” or absence of 
luminosity. If self-luminosity were to be established through a process 
of Arthapatti, it must be either as a logical sequent, or by means of other 
independent proof. In either case, self-luminosity must be knowable 
by the Self itself ! But this would be against the Advaitic dogma that the 
subject of all experience, cannot itself be experienced . 1 2 Thus, in as much 
as the Advaitin does not understand by self-luminosity anything like self- 
knowability, or revelation by another , the concept of Svaprakasatva must 
remain unproved and unprovable. The term “Svaprakasa, would, in 
such a case, be a misfit and a misnomer. Prakasa or illumination, more¬ 
over, would be inconceivable in the absence of something to be illumined, 
be it oneself or an “Other”. The plea of “Kartrkarmabhavavirodha”, 
advanced by Advaitins, is opposed to experience and cannot be accepted. 
Knowledge is never experienced or intuited without reference to a knower 

1. Of. an “experience”, in which case, it would be an object of such experience. 

2. I {Is(asiddhi). 
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and a“known” or “knowable”. A knowledge that is devoid of both a 
subject and an object is an utter void. 

My son Dr. S. K. Bhavani of the Dept, of Sanskrit, Somaiya College 
Bombay is bringing out a critical and comparative study of the Gita—as 
interpreted by the Samkara, Ramanuja and Madhva schools as well as 
by modern exponents like Tilak and Aurobindo. 

THE SOTRA PRASTHANA 

(3) Brakmasutra-Bhdjya 

(i) Madhva’s commentary on the Brahmasutras is, in many ways, 
a new departure in the history of the Vedantic thought and interpretation. 
It is, in the first place, written in a plain and unpretentious style, eschewing 
all ornament and flourish. It showed that truth told in plain words could 
expect a patient and respectful hearing. In the history of thought it has 
so often happened that particular texts have come to be victimized by a 
dominant line of interpretation, which has, for ever afterwards, prevented 
critics and commentators from venturing to place them in their proper 
perspective. The Sutras of Badarayana had suffered the same fate at the 
hands of Samkara, Bhaskara and Ramanuja, whose general interpretation 
ran more or less parallel to one another. 1 2 Madhva showed the necessary 
courage and boldness in breaking the chains that bound commentators 
to the unwritten laws of fashionable interpretation and chalked out for 
himself a new line of thought and interpretation, untrammelled by the 
deadweight of bygone commentators. He wanted men to take a compre¬ 
hensive view of the Sutras by themselves and then decide upon the line of 
interpretation that would do justice to their plan, purpose and wording. 
His style, though not his line of interpretation, 8 has made at least one 
notable convert : Nimbarka. 3 

(ii) The Sutras are held in the highest esteem by Madhva. He 
identifies them with the “Para-Vidya” of the Upanisads and assigns to 
them a place and importance altogether unique. He regards them as 
“Nimayaka-Sastra” and, as such, of more decisive authority than the rest 
of the sacred literature which are “Nirneya Sastra.” 4 * * * 

1. See Thibaut, xxxiv, Introdp. lxxxvi. 

2. With the exception of his interpretation of ii, 2, 42. 

3. His posteriority to Madhva is established by the non-inclusion of his name 

among the twenty-one commentators whose views were refuted by Madhva (M. Vij. ix, 

12). Dasgupta places Nimbarka slightly before Madhva. But he notes the following 

points in favour of the view that he came after Madhva (1) absence of reference to Nim¬ 
barka in the, SDS‘, (2) Nimbarka’s reference to the Vaisnava Sampradayas of Sri, Brahma 
and Sanaka, the second being that of Madhva; (3) reference to “Kevalabhedavadi” in 
the Svadharmavabodha attributed to him (R. A. S. Bengal Ms.) and (4) existence of a 

work called Madhsamatamukhamardana attributed to Nimbarka (N. W. Catal. Ms. no. 274) 
deposited in Madan Mohan Lib. Benares {op. cit . iii, p. 399-400). The last point is evi¬ 
dently due to a mistaken ascription, the work mentioned being presumably the same as 
that of Appayya Dikjita. It is unlikely that N. would have so aggressively criticized 
Madhva or that it would have remained unrefuted by Madhva’s followers. 

fsfiru vrRvf firofa ^ i fcfoi (NS. 536 b). 
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(iii) There are three other works of Madhva on the Sutras : the 
Anu-Bhdjya, the Nyayavivarana and the Anu-Vyakhyana. The Brahma SGtra- 
bhajya is sparing in its criticism of other views, which is reserved for the 
last. 

The M. Vij. (ix, 12) refers to the B. S. B. as having superseded 
twenty-one earlier commentaries on the Sutras. The names of these Bhasya- 
karas are given in Narayana Pan<jitacarya’s own commentary ( Bhava - 
prakaHka) on the text, as follows.: (1) Bharatlvijaya (2) Saccidananda 
(3) Brahmaghosa (4) Satananda (5) Udvarta (6) Vijaya 
(7) Rudrabhatta (8) Vamana (9) Yadavaprakasa (10) Ramanuja 
(11) Bhartrprapanca (12) Dramida (13) Brahmadatta (14) Bhaskara 
(15) Pisaca (16) Vrttikara (17) Vijayabhatta (18) Visnukranta 
(19) Vadindra (20) Madhavadasa 1 and (21) Samkara. Of these the 
Bhasyas of only three, have come down to us 2 —viz., those of Samkara, 
Bhaskara and Ramanuja. The rest are now more or less irrevocably lost 
to us. But some of them are known through quotations and others by 
mention in other works. They must very early have been superseded by 
the more classical Bhasyas and have died a natural death, for want of 
following. There is no doubt that most of them had ceased to have 
anything but an academic and antiquarian interest, long before the time 
of Madhva. He must, therefore, have confined his attention chiefly to 
the more important and living commentaries of his times viz., those of 
Samkara and Ramanuja and, to a less extent, of Bhaskara. The Bhasya 
of Samkara was, of course, his main target of attack. Next came that of 
Ramanuja and then of Bhaskara. There are also traces of a struggle 
against Saivite commentaries. His interpretation of i, 1, 3, strikes us as 
an adroit turning of the tables of the Sutras upon Saivism. It is difficult 
to fix the identity of the Saiva commentators against whom he had to con¬ 
tend. There is no proof that it was Srikantha; whose name, moreover, 
is not included in the list of twenty-one Pre-Madhva commentators. The 
interesting reference to the manner in which the Saiva establishes the 
validity of his Agama, 3 has no parallel in Srikantha’s Bhasya. 

(iv) All the four works of Madhva on the Sutras, or at least three 
of them, barring the Anubhasya , should be taken together to have a complete 
and proper idea of his interpretation of the Vedanta. Writers who have 
not been aware of the existence of these other works of his on the Sutras, 
particularly the Anuvyakhydna , which is Madhva’s masterpiece in criti¬ 
cism and constructive exposition, or have not studied it, have often passed 
hasty and untenable judgments on the value and merit of his inter¬ 
pretation of the Sutras as a whole or of particular contexts thereof. There 
can be no excuse, save ignorance, for the following remark of Svami 

1. He was defeated by Parasarabhatta, son of Andal and afterwards became Nanjiyar 
(op. ext. Dasgupta, iii, p. 110). 

2. For further information re. these early commentators, see Introduction to my 
Catussutri Bhasya of Madhva. 

3. Catussutribhasya, p. 116 (Notes). 
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Vivekananda : “That thoroughgoing Dualistic commentator, Madhvacarya 
deals with this passage {B. S. iv, 4, 17) in his usual summary method 
(Italics mine) by quoting a verse from the Varaha Purana” {Bhakti Toga , 
Udbodhan, 1926, sixth edn. p. 14). 

In the same way, Drs. Bhandarkar and Ghate have done grave 
injustice to Madhva, by passing baseless and distorted remarks on the 
merits of his performance as a Bhasyakara. It is significant that these 
have not at all taken into consideration Madhva’s Anu-Vyakhydna, which 
discusses, amplifies and critically examines the interpretations of his Bhasya 
and without which no proper estimate of his work as an interpreter of the 
Sutras could be made. The Bhasya is written in such a terse style as to 
be intriguing without the aid of a good commentary and is designed to be 
supplemented by the AV : (M. Vij. ix, 10). Madhva himself says about 
the condensed nature of his work : 


IPTtsqqfa Tfstf *TF3T I 

«i§*ii 'jIMPtI 11 

The Bhasyas of Samkara and Ramanuja, on the Sutras are, on the other 
hand, exhaustive — even verbose. Madhva chose to put whatever he 
had to say on the Sutras, by way of his own interpretation and his critical 
examination of the works of his predecessors, in four separate works. It 
is not difficult to see why he did so, instead of cramming all that matter 
into one work, — as they had done. The commentaries of Samkara and 
Ramanuja were already unwieldy. As Madhva had to differ from and 
comment on their interpretations frequently, it would have enlarged the 
scope and size of his work beyond convenient limits and proved a 
hindrance to the readers had he packed all such diversified matter into 
one work. The fact that he had not only to present his own views but to 
convincingly refute such powerful commentators as Samkara, Ramanuja and 
Bhaskara not to speak of many others already me ntioned, induced Madhva 
to decide wisely, to distribute his critical, constructive and expository 
contributions to the interpretation of the Sutras, over two or three well- 
planned works of definite scope and proportion. To do him justice, his 
critics must take all these works into account, instead of rushing to hasty 
conclusions on insufficient data. Drs. Bhandarkar and Ghate have been 
the worst offenders in this respect. They would have avoided many of 
their misconceptions about the real position of Madhva and revised their 
estimate of his performance as a Commentator on the Sutras, had they 
taken his Bhasya and his AV., together, not to say his NV. as they should 
have done. I have dealt with Bhandarkar’s comments on Madhva’s 
Bhasya, in my Catussutribhagya. 1 Ghate’s work, 2 published in an English 
translation in 1926, has been enjoying a wide reputation among University 
Professors and students, in Maharashtra State, for years, on account of 
its coordinated study of four other Bhasyas besides Madhva’s and its 


1. Law Journal Press, Madras, 1934. 

2. V. S. Ghate, 'The Vedanta ’ Eng. tr. Bombay Govt. O. S., Poona, *26. 
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comparative estimate of them all. I have had particular occasion to take 
into account this work and its critical remarks on Madhva’s Bhasya, as a 
Post-Graduate teacher, in the Bombay and the Kamatak Universities. 
I have found them to be curt and extremely unfair to Madhva and vitiated 
by mistaken notions and resting on insufficient data. As the work still 
commands influence in academic circles, in the absence of any other handy 
work, it is necessary, in the interests of truth and fairness to correct the 
distorted and misleading impression of Madhva’s performance as an inter¬ 
preter of the Brahmasutras created by it and to bring out the intrinsic 
merit, textual fidelity and contextual consistency of his interpretations. 
I shall, therefore take up some of the main points raised by Ghate’s 
‘Analysis’ of Madhva’s BSB, along with some others deserving attention, 
leaving out minor and technical objections to the interpretation of individual 
sutras, such as i, 1, 5; i, 3, 8; ii, 1, 13-14; iv, 1, 12; iv, 1, 14; and iv, 2,— 
which could all be effectively disposed of-in the light of the penetrating 
discussions contained in the Tatparya-Candrika 1 and other later works of the 
system. 

A REVIEW OF GHATE’S ESTIMATE OF MADHVA’S 

SCTRA bhAsya 

Madhva’s c. on the Sutras differs widely from all those of his pre¬ 
decessors, both in the general drift of interpretation and in the nature of 
topics raised for discussion under the various adhikaranas. The sources 
from which these topics are chosen for discussion, also, cover a wider range 
of literature embracing the Samhitas, Aranyakas, Khilas and Puranas. 
But these are no grounds for condemning his work as “a performance of 
little or no merit” (p. 168) as has been done by Ghate. 

Coming as it did after twenty-one earlier commentaries in the field, 
Madhva’s Bhasya had naturally to differ from them on many vital points 
of doctrine and interpretation. It can be shown that, in many crucial 
instances, his interpretations show a decided improvement in quality and 
details. 

(i) The extension of the sense of in i, 1, 2, to include five 

other important cosmic functions of the Supreme, viz., niyamana , jnana, 
ajnana , bandha and mokfa , is a step in the right direction, as these are clearly 
given in the Prasthanatrayi as specific cosmic attributes of Brahman 2 and 
any elucidation and complete interpretation of must include and 

1. Ghate’s trivial objection to Madhva’s interpretation of i, 3, 8 , (p. 168) on the 

mere “absence of the particle “ca” has been silenced in the Candrika showing how it could 
be supplied from the following sutra in the same adhikarana. The decisive superiority of 
Madhva’s more comprehensive interpretation of this adhikarana to Samkara’s is also 
brought out therein with more than half a dozen solid arguments See under “Candrika” 
in Chap. XXVI For similar ‘apakarsa’ (from a following sutra (Cf. S. on <737 3 Tf: 
(*T ) VIVNId HI* 3* 53. Also from one adhi. to the next See S. on 

BS. i. 3. 42. (aro%vnfct*l^ 3 ^t) | 

2. Cf. “Niyamana” (Brh. Up. iii, 7, 13-24) “Jnanajnana” (Gita xv. 15) “Bandha” 
and “Moksa” (Svet. Up. vi, 16). See also B. S. i, 2, 10; 1, 2, 18; ii, 2, 3; i, 3, 2. 
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take notice of them. There is no question of their subsumption in “ anfe ” 
when one is explaining what “adi” in “Janmadi” stands for , in the Sutra. 
At any rate, a special mention must be made of Moksa, which is the goal 
of Jijftasa and which cannot simply be subsumed in Laya. See also Taitt. 
Up. (iii, 1). Texts like Svet. Up.vi. 16 and B. S. iii, 2, 5, 

mention bondage and release separately as depending on Brahman. A 
special mention of “moksahetutva” needs must be made, in the circum¬ 
stances, in elucidating the significance of “adi” in i, 1, 2. Certainly, for 
a seeker, it is a more important characteristic of Brahman than the creation 
or destruction of the world ! Madhva, then, has shown greater philoso¬ 
phical vision than others, in specifying the other predications of niyamana 
etc., and particularly “moksa-hetutva” in the explanation of the term 
“adi”, in i, 1, 2. 

(ii) The fifth adhikarana, as interpreted by Madhva establishes 
that Brahman is directly denoted and expressed (vacya) by the entire Sastra, 
in the fullest and primary sense of the terms employed : 

WT»pr l This is necessary in the interests of the “Samanvaya” laid down 
in the previous adhikarana. Here, the question would naturally arise, 
if one should necessarily accept that Brahman is vacya or directly expressed 
by the words of Scripture; or if the Samanvaya proposed could be demon¬ 
strated otherwise, on the basis of “Laksanavrtti” (secondary application) 
in view of texts like “Yato vaco nivartante” {Tail. Up.) Madhva points 
out that the question has to be mooted in view of the fact that there are 
other texts which clearly teach that Brahman is directly expressed by the 
entire Sastra— m asr I — and the best and the 

most proper place to do so would obviously be before actually entering into 
the details of the Samanvaya from the Anandamayadhikarana onwards. 
He is, therefore quite reasonable in having raised the issue and its conco¬ 
mitant details here. He has also argued with great weight that 
(1) Brahman being “aupanisada” (knowable only through Scripture), there 
can be no other way of approach to it save through Sabda (words) : 

Even Laksanavrtti would be impossible in the event 
of a given tiling being inexpressible by any word. A reality that is essen¬ 
tially and absolutely inexpressible (avacya) can never be brought within 
the range of Laksana also : oUHW|KJ«w: 2 as all Laksanavrtti is 

basically connected with “vacyatva” : ( Candrika) . a 

There is, thus, good reason to deal with these logical and philoso¬ 
phical objections to Samanvaya at this stage and to treat the first five 
adhikaranas in the beginning as, introductory (Adhyayapadapitha), as 
has been done by Madhva. It is surprising then, to be told by Ghate, 
that Madhva’s interpretation of i, 1, 5 is “unsatisfactory and groundless” 


vrrarfzpntfa {Candrika, p. 210). 

2. This point is further elucidated by Jayatirtha, with a syllogistic argument of 

great force and subtlety : (qnfns^i »T *IW %*TTf*T dHlfWd I 

3. Cf. n. . . . ( Sahityadarpana, ii, 5). 
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and that “his interpretation is not supported by the remaining sutras of the 
adhikarana” (p. 168. op. cit ). No reason has however been given to sub¬ 
stantiate this remark. As a matter- of fact, the whole adhikarana stands 
cogently explained from the point of view of “Vacyatvasamarthana” of 
Brahman and the different sutras also fall into their proper places in the 
Argument. The difficulty felt by Ghate, does not, at any rate, exist in 
any inherent defect in the interpretation of Madhva or its elucidation by 
his commentators. The sequence of ideas is as follows: 

The fifth sutra : maintains that Brahman cannot be 

regarded as “asabdam” (i.e. sabdavacyam or inexpressible by words). 
It must be accepted as on account of its being the object of 

knowledge (fsmta) of all Sastras. 1 The next sutra : iflunfttikquMicf 
reinforces this point by showing that ikfaniyatva pertains to the Supreme 
Being alone 2 and not to any other being associated with the three gunas, 
the Sabala-Brahman or the Jivatman. 3 For, the Iksaniya is referred 
to in the Srutis, by the term “Atman”, which primarily denotes the 
Supreme (B. S. i, 3, 1). The next two sutras refute possible objections 
that this Atman can be “Gauna” (associated with the three gunas) by 
showing that there are Scriptural statements to the effect that one who 
knows the Atman attains Moksa (and it is accepted by all that it is by 
the knowledge of the very highest Brahman that moksa is attained and not 
by knowledge of the Saguna ( l) and that He alone should be sought by 
the Seeker, eschewing all other values (|*R^ra^TT^). This means that 
only the “A—gauna” Atm a is the ultimate object of knowledge of the 
Sastras (^rjfht), vacya and Muktaprapya. The ninth sutra refers to 
one other characteristic of the Supreme (Agauna-Atma) who is revealed 
by the Sastras viz., that He is the One ‘that emerges from and merges 
into Himself’ (hiuwi<j) . The reference is taken by Madhva to be to 
Brh. Up. v, 1, l, referring to the Infinite (Purna) coming out of Itself 
and going back into Itself and always remaining the same Infinite right 
through. The entry of the Gauna (Jiva) into Brahman is put in different 
words by the Sutrakara (see i, 1. 19, avoiding “Sva”). This also confirms 
the correctness of Madhva’s interpretation and reference. The point to 
be noted here is that the Gauna-Atma, whoever he is, would have to be 
merged in another who is Agauna and this would not satisfy the condition 
of, “Svapyaya’’. And it would be equally preposterous to merge the 

. 1- I {Candrika, p. 215). 

2. cf. ^ \ (Gm). 

.3. It would be seen that the use of the term “Gaunah” in the masculine, in the 
sutra, is more appropriate to Madhya’s explanation of the term : iftq- ancJTT 

«T I than to those of ^amkara and Ramanuja, to whom 

in the sutra stands for the root-meaning which is claimed to be figuratively 

applied to the Prakrti, which is Jada, in the 'purvapaksa (See Samkara; ?T 

i, 1, 6); and in which case, ,we should have had the neuter noun 
here rftrf in the Sutra. This is certainly., a more serious objection than the 

one urged by Ghate against Madhva’s explanation of i, 3, 8, on the ground of “absence 
of ca” (p. 65). 
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Agauna in the Gauna ! The tehth sutra strengthens the case for “vac- 
yatva” of Brahman by affirming that there is “Gatisamanya” or complete 
agreement in the teaching of Scripture about the Agauna alone being the 
mukhyavacya , jheya and muktagamya and that there is no dissenting voice 
to this, anywhere in the Scriptures. The Candrika puts the idea of how 
this sutra goes to reinforce “vacyatva” as follows : arer ^ c<htw 

ararsr q i c q *reifc« TT finfaw vNhPkki«k4h 

iHr«+<u|Rl4rcT: II 

(p. 207 ). 

The last Sutra : rounds off the discussion, giving one more reason 

to support “vacyatva” of Brahman viz. that it is ‘‘heard”, which is 
tellingly explained by Madhva : ?r * 39 % ! ! 

Thus, the entire exposition of the Iksatyadhikarana, according to 
Madhva’s line of interpretation, has not-only inner consistency but is also 
free from logical and contextual objections. This cannot be said of the 
interpretation of this adhikarana by Samkara and Ramanuja, in terms 
of a denial of the causation of the Universe, to Prakrti. Such an inter¬ 
pretation would, in the first place, be out of place in this Samanvaya- 
dhyaya. Secondly, it would involve violent twisting of evidence , 1 special 
pleading and many liberties with the wording of the text of the Sutras, 
in construing them. I shall consider the plea of “asabdatvam” of Prakrti, 
later. Confining our attention, now, to the actual construction of the 
Sutras, (1) we find no ablative case in “asabdam” proposed to be treated 
as a hetu (Cf., Samkara : am®? fir . (2 ) The simplest and most natural 
way of explaining the Sutra, as it is, would be to take “asabdam” as the 
natural predicate of the Sutra-proposition —the subject being 

easily understood to be “Brahman” from the firsts Sutra or ^ from the 
immediately preceding one (i, 1, 4). (3) There is no justification to 

abandon this natural drift of the ^ Sutra and introduce a new subject in the 
form of Prakrti, whose Asabdatvam is yet to be proved, even according to 
Samkara and others, in the fourth pada . (4) It is also doubtful, in spite 

of all the ingenious efforts of Samkara and others to do so, if the Prakrti 
can really be dismissed as Asabdam (‘not supported by the Sruti’) by 
any dispassionate student of -the: sacred texts. (5) On Samk&ra’s inter¬ 
pretation, we have to introduce a fresh predicate “karanam” in i, 1, 5, and 
(6) to repeat the expression with a modification of the case into the genitive , in 
order to make out a final reason to reject the causality of Prakrti. We 
would thus have virtually two .propositions : 1 . [ MU'R ] } 

***** [cTO] 2 . | (7) As against all this tortuous pro¬ 

ceeding, Madhva’s straight and simple construction of the Sutra should 
certainly be deemed more satisfactory and not less , as there is no point or parti¬ 
cular hurry in seeking to refute the Pradhanakaranavada, here, when the 
same" is to be considered (over again, at length in the fourth pada, 
according to Samkara and others and) actually in ii, 2 . 

1. Cf. B. S. i, I, 22, i, 2, 22;ii, 3, 1. 
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The refutation of the Samkhya Prakrti as “foreign to the Vedas” 
(aiabdam) in the Pre-Madhva commentaries on i, 1, 5, is really a con¬ 
textual misfit in the “Samanvayadhyaya”. This fact must be squarely 
admitted* The Sutrakara is refuting the claims of Prakrti to be regarded as 
“Jagat-karana” in Adhyaya ii, 2, 1-10. There is no need then to anti¬ 
cipate the issue here. The reason given to discredit the Prakrti, that it is 
“aiabdam ” (not recognized in the Sastras) is untenable; for there are 
clear texts in the Upanisads that accept the Prakrti as the material prin¬ 
ciple in the Universe {Svet. Up. iv, 5, 1). There are also many other 
references to the acceptance of Prakrti, in the sacred literature 1 which 
cannot be ignored or explained away. The question of the status of Prakrti 
(whether operating independently of Brahman, or as a dependent 
principle) would be an altogether different issue which would not affect its 
provenness (Srautatvam). No modern scholar feels happy over 
Sarhkara’s tour de force in banishing the Prakrti from the domain of 
Upanisadic thought. Dasgupta recognizes Madhva’s interpretation of the 
Iksatyadhikarana as a refutation of the dogma of the “Avacyatva” 
(inexpressibility) of Brahman as “surely not less cogent” {op. cit. vol. IV, 
p. 130, f. n. 1). It would be obvious that an objection based on the 
Avacyatva of Brahman would have priority over any other topic vis a vis 
the immediate and main thesis of the Chapter viz. “Samanvaya” (of 
names and marks). 2 The fact also that there are subsequent adhikaranas 
refuting the causality of Prakrti (ii, 2, 1 and i, 4, 1; 24 according to Sam- 
kara himself), considerably weakens the case for Samkara and others in 
i, 1, 5. There is greater cogency and fitness in refuting the objection to 
Samanvaya based on the ground of the Avacyatva dogma, immediately 
after the enunciation of Samanvaya (samanvaya-pratijna) in i, 1,4 than 
in criticizing the Jagatkaranatva of Prakrti ! There is no immediate 
contextual urgency or propriety in raising the issue about Prakrti at this 
stage. As a matter of fact, it has been rightly reserved to the II adhyaya. 
If any passing refutation of Prakrti-karanatva were, however, called for 
at this stage, it should have been made immediately after the second 
adhikarana, where Brahman (alone) was defined as the author of the 
Universe ! It is too much to make the Sutrakara digress into that question 
in one full adhikarana of as many as seven sutras, instead of making a 
passing reference to it in a gunasutra tagged on to, i, 1,2, if he could not 
really have waited till Adhyaya ii, where he is attacking the causality of 
Prakrti, in a full-dress debate. All this shows that the true interpretation 
of this adhikarana has been missed (whether intentionally or otherwise) 
by the oldest extant commentator on the Sutras, Samkara, who has 

1. Culika Up. 3; 5; Svet. Up. i, 9; iv, 5; Gita xiii, 19; Mbh. xii, 347, 31 ; Bhdgavata 
in, 26, 10; 11; Vifpu Pur. i, 2, 29. and B. S. i, 2, 22. 

2 . Gf. i ararsiR# gretnra i 

j m foiiwi sfa n 

(NS. p. 120). 
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sidetracked the issue into a groundless attack on the Samkhya Prakrti, 
which has no legs to stand upon. Perhaps, it was a shrewd move on his 
part to avoid a frontal attack on one of the most cherished dogmas of 
monism—the Avacyatva of Brahman. This wrong lead has been tamely 
accepted and followed by all those who came after him, regardless of 
consistency with Scriptural evidence or even with their own views ! For 
instance, Ramanuja adopts the same line of the interpretation. But while 
it is possible for Samkara to repudiate the category of Prakrti by reducing 
it to his “Maya”, it is impossible for Ramanuja to do away with the Prakrti 
as such; inasmuch as it is one of the three categories of Vi&stadvaita. The 
question of the metaphysical dependence of Prakrti (Acit) is really irrele¬ 
vant to the discussion here about its Srautatva (as a category of his and the 
Sutrakara’s Siddhanta). Accepting , then , the category of Prakrti or Acit as he 
does} Ramanuja has the least justification to dub Prakrti (l asabdam' >> 
following Samkara”. This should be sufficient to show that a . grave 
historical blunder has been committed over the interpretation of the fifth 
adhikarana by almost all the Pre-Madhva commentators. Madhva has 
really opened our eyes by giving a correct lead in the matter. Had Ghate 
weighed this matter carefully and dispassionately, he would not have 
pronounced Madhva’s interpretations “a performance of little or no 
merit !” ( op . cit. p. 168). 

(iii) Another adhikarana which has been taken to be indubitably 
in favor of the view that Brahman is itself the material cause of the world, 
by most commentators, is the Prakrtyadhikarana (i, 4, 24, ff.) which has 
been looked upon as a sort of trump card of Pantheism in the Sutras. It 
may be stated at the very outset that the Sutra is definitely against Vivarta- 
vada and the Bhdmati tries to wriggle out of this difficulty by specious 
special pleading. As for the Parinamavada interpretation, which has been 
more widely accepted by modern scholars (and adopted by Bhaskara and 
Ramanuja) the context comes in its way. For, this adhikarana occurring 
in the Samanvayadhyaya, must have for its subject-matter the bare Saman- 
vaya (attunement) of terms like “Prakrti”, “Yoni”, etc., in Brahman 
and nothing more. It would be stretching the Sutra beyond its legitimate 
scope, to attempt to define "the nature of Brahman’s causality of the Universe 
in terms of “ himitta ” or “Upadana” or both. The right place for any such 
discussion would be in the II Adhyaya, not the first (Samanvaya). It is 
strange that no modern scholar has bothered to question the propriety of 
dissociating the entire fourth pada of the Samanvayadhyaya from “saman¬ 
vaya” proper, and making it discuss a number of miscellaneous topics 
without any attempt at correlating those topics or the terms under reference 
there, to Brahman. Does not the “performance” of all the commentators 
who have done so, amount to a cruel dismemberment and amputation of 
one Pada from the Samanvayadhyaya ? How could it serve the interests 

I II ( Sribhdfya , i, 4, 3). 
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of,the attunement of the Sastra to Brahman (an^j Brahman alone, i, 1, 4), 
if Brahman is not shown to be the real subject of reference, in each of those 
contexts of the fourth Pada also ? Why should we be asked to make an 
exception (as regards the nature of the subject) i u the case Q f this last pada 
alone ? What sort of a Brahmavada would the Sutrakara’s be, if he were 
made to concede that in some cases there is San* anva y a 0 f §astra in things 
other than Brahman. 1 It is utterly pointless to co^ ten ^ un der i, 4, 2, as has 
been done by Samkara, Ramanuja and others, t b e “Avyakta” spoken 
of in Katha. Up. (i, 3, 11) is not the Samkhya h rakrti) by any means; but 
the three subtle elements ( bhutasyk$ma ) energy water an d food (tejo- 
abanna), of which the gross human body is coi^dtuted. The quarrel is 
not over names; but over the essence of things. Since the so _ ca n e d bhuta- 
siiksmas are also material and liable to modifica bon ( v ikari), they would 
answer to the definition of Prakrti and its three gu^ as an d no useful purpose 
will be served by insisting that this “avyakta”, ^ ere * s not p rak rti. The 
more pertinent question to be asked would be, S q s tb j s term “Avyakta”, 
here, made to stand for Brahman ? The a nswer is no _according to 
almost all the commentators, except Madhva j j t commentary 

that seems to be “inferior in character” and “of h tt j e or no merit” in the 
present case. And nothing shows the irrelevancy and futility of the inter¬ 
pretation of the Anumanikadhikarana (i, 4, 1-9) by § aibk ara, Ramanuja 
and others than their hazardous identification of “Avyakta” (i, 4, 1) 
with the human body ( iariram ) and their labourer explanation that though 
gross in itself, the human body is called “avyak tam ” here, in the Upa- 
nisad, in view of the fact that it is composed of t^ e subtle elements (bhuta- 
sukfma) viz. “ tejo-abanna” (energy, water and food ) which are subtle 
(avyakta). The ultimate futility of this explan* tion lies in the fact that 
it is equally fatal to the causality of Brahma b> whether “Avyakta” is 
identified with the Prakrti or the subtle element^ Moreover in the last 
analysis, the “bhutasuksmas” (which are materi^ in eS sence and subject 
to modification), would be indistinguishable fr^^ p ra krti and its three 
strands of gunatraya. Madhva’s commentator J^y at j rt ha, in a powerful 
critique of this explanation of i, 4, 2, by the otV ler com mentators, shows 
its utter futility, in the course of his comment on tbe same po i n t raised by 
Madhva’ in his AV : 

** 3 TOaf +«!««(i ^ ^ 

i 3 # 1 * « . ♦i 4 *K» i w«i i »a 

atarq’ ?fa aafej aw ^ 

sisattwPwfta:; f%ar * * * aTOasly aWaif-aafa 1 * * * ^nMraarw :—rorai- 

watm wmajfr 11 % 3 , ^wn.i4»i(ltw ,ra ^ftriwiq^t 3 , jranaraarftfa 1 

aft awaavi aei -nasmria srawErtwt 

w4: l 5, TWFtWTWftWWR! 7 ftaWWKtPT - 

awrw 1 wti, awftwaRW arew wasMiftSawMl+i* ^ 4 % fora tb: 1 aasrasiwia 

sraRFt 1 i (MS. pp. 191-192 b ^ 

l arowm «s«ai sittRft i tn a^raiftai ^ satnmatn 

I (MS. p. 193). 
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It may perhaps be claimed that the “Prakrtyadhikarana” is intended 
to clarify the nature of Brahman’s causality, in terms of material causality 
also. But this explanation cannot be accepted, as no satisfactory reason 
ran be given why such a clarification has not been given immediately 
after i, 1, 2; where Brahman was defined as the cause of the world, were 
it really necessary. Clarification, moreover, is to be given only when 
called for. The terms of the definition of Brahman in i, 1,2, point in the 
direction of an efficient cause only . This is confirmed by the interpretation 
of the fifth adhikarana according to these commentators, where the emphasis 
laid on sentient activity (iksapurvaka-kartrtvam) points to an efficient cause 
(nimitta) alone. If, then, the question whether the Brahman is not also 
the material cause of the Universe is to be raised at some stage, it should, 
naturally, be regarded as a new topic for discussion. Its proper place 
then, would be in the II Chapter and not in the first. 

Perhaps, it may be argued .that since the Prakrti had been denied 
any Sastraic place and validity in i, 1,5 and i, 4, 1, the Brahman itself 
would have to be regarded as the material cause of the world, in the 
absence of the category of Pradhana or any other material principle answer¬ 
ing to it; and hence this question of the material causality of Brahman is 
in order in i, 4, 24. Even this ingenious explanation would be of no avail. 
For, it should be clarified whether i, 4, 1, really denies the existence of the 
category of Pradhana, as such ; or, simply that terms like “Avyakta” used 
in the Sastras, refer to it. The Samanvayadhyaya is not directly con¬ 
cerned with the denial of categories other than Brahman referred to in 
the Upanisads; but in correlating their names in a higher Sastraic 
attunement to Brahman, from certain mystic, metaphysical or meta- 
physico-philological standpoints, leaving their individual existence and 
functioning in their own limited spheres and their right to be designated 
by their respective names, in a lesser sense, intact. The non-existence 
of Pradhana, as a category, would not, therefore, be a valid inference from 
the Samanvaya of terms descriptive of Pradhana, in the Samanvaya¬ 
dhyaya. The question cannot , therefore, arise, as to which is the material 
cause of th^ world, in the absence of Pradhana. For there is no absence 
of Pradhana at all. The second alternative too, would be to no purpose, 
unless and until it is also shown in the same breath , that such terms descriptive 
of Pradhana and other entities, discussed in this Samanvayadhyaya, have 
reference to Brahman, instead. If that is not done 3 those discussions would 
be outside the scope of Samanvaya. But that is not the line of interpre¬ 
tation adopted by these commentators ! The nemesis of their failure to 
do so, is overpervasion of the definition of Brahman as Jagatkarana, in 
respect of these others. The only correct interpretation then of the various 
adhikaranas of the fourth pada , (of the Samanvayadhyaya), would be to 
Correlate terms like Prakrti, Avyakta, Jyotih, Pancajana and Yoni, used 
there, to Brahman as the subject of Samanvaya . There is, however, no 
need to fear that such a samanvaya would annul the existence of Prakrti 
and other categories as such. The non-existence of Prakrti as a category 
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would be an illegitimate deduction, as already pointed out, from such 
Samanvaya. “We could not, surely, deduce the non-existence of a cate¬ 
gory like Akasa, for instance, from the mere fact that that term has been 
attuned to Brahman, in i, 1, 22. Nor could we, as a consequence of that 
adhikarana, ask, “where should the world exist, in the absence of Akasa ? 
Nor has any such , issue been raised or answered by the Sutrakara” i 1 
Why then, should the case be other, with regard to Prakrti alone ? It is, 
thus, utterly pointless to contend that Brahman is sought to be established 
as the material cause of the world, in i, 4, 24, on account of the annulment 
of Prakrti as such, as a consequence of the correlation of the term “Avyakta” 
(and others) to the Brahman. The whole argument is extremely laboured 
and flimsy. For, it should be clear from the procedure adopted by the 
Sutrakara, with reference to terms like Akasa (i, 1, 22) and their Saman¬ 
vaya in Brahman, where despite such an attunement, the existence of the 
category of Akasa as such and its normal function, in its own sphere ( Taitt. 
Up. ii, 1) are not denied. Sutra i, 4, 15, also, establishes Brahman to be 
the chief and ultimate causal force working in and through Akasa and 
others in the production of the evolutionary series of Akasa, Vayu, Agni, 
PrthvI etc. from one another, in the descending order {Taitt. Up. ii, 1 ), 
and therefore entitled to be designated by those epithets of ‘intermediary 
causes’ +K«IH) as well. 

(iv) This interpretation is fully consistent with the context of Saman¬ 
vaya of terms in Brahman which is the subject-matter of this Adhyaya. 
According to Samkara, however, Sutra i, 4, 15, purports to show that there 
is absolute uniformity of opinion in Scripture about Brahman being the 
ultimate source of the Universe, notwithstanding certain internal discre¬ 
pancies, here and there, in the order of evolution of different substances 
described therein. Such an interpretation is open to several objections. 
(1) In the first place, it involves a strained additional splitting up of the 
expression into and ^ and the ascription of a far-fetched 

meaning of “but” ( 5 ) to the “ w ** in ^ WWMfoaldd: 

(i, 4, 15). It also involves, (2) the importation of an additional term 

(discrepancy) to complete the sense of the Purvapaksa. (3) The 
question of internal contradictions and discrepancies in Scripture, raised 
by Saiiikara here, is entirely out of place in the first Adhyaya, That would 
have to be discussed in Adhyaya II. As a matter of fact Sarhkara himself 

1 . Madhva has very briefly referred to the untenability of the interpretation of the 
Prakrtyadhikarana in terms of the “Upadanatva” of Brahman according to other Bhasya- 
karas, in his B. S. B : q-ctfr^d | <Mmmfi|d>cd lcT I He has, as usual, reserved a full discus¬ 

sion of this problem to his A V. where he examines theParinama and Vivartavada explanations 
of Bhaskara and §amkara, at length. Jayatirtha, in his JVS on the AV has taken the 
opportunity to examine Ramanuja’s version of the “Abhinnanimittopadanavada”. In 
his TP. on Madhva’s B. S. B., Jayatirtha has, on the lines summarized above, ably refuted 
the generally accepted view of the Upadanakaranatva-interpretation of this adhikarana, 
given by other schools. He has put the whole problem in a new perspective and his obser¬ 
vations will have to be seriously considered by all .those who profess to make an objective 
approach to the question of Sutra-interpretation. 
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discusses such internal and mutual conflicts and discrepancies of Scriptural 
.details in ii, 3 and 4 in the Viyad-adhikarana etc. There is no point in 
the plea advanced on, Samkara’s behalf that in ii, 2, internal conflicts in 
Scripture are resolved; while i, 4, resolves mutual conflicts among texts. 
Such nice distinction of details may perhaps necessitate their discussion in 
two different padas (of the same Adhyaya). But in no circumstance can 
their discussion under two different Adhyayas, as here, be justified. 

(4) Moreover, Samkara himself has actually discussed such mutual contra¬ 
dictions of texts pertaining to the origination of Akasa etc., ii, 3, and 4. 

(5) His interpretation i, 4, 15, even as it stands, is hardly convincing 
as it leaves the alleged Scriptural discrepancies in respect of the effects, 
unresolved, on the one-sided plea that notwithstanding them there is 
unanimity of view about Brahman being the One Cause. If the discrepancies 
do not at all matter because the Srutis have no real interest in creation as 
such (as Sarhkara puts in), one would expect the Sutrakara not to have 
bothered himself about similar discrepancies in respect of the evolution 
of Akasa etc., in ii, 3. Thus, Samkara’s interpretation of i, 4, 15, is ex¬ 
tremely unsatisfactory. Madhva’s interpretation of it as establishing that 
Brahman is not merely the ultimate and primary cause of the evolutionary 
series; but the proximate cause as well (sRRnTFTWr) at every stage of 
the evolutionary series and therefore entitled to be designated by those 
terms as well (as ‘Akasa’, ‘Vayu’, ‘Agni’ etc.), has the merit of keeping 
close to the subject-matter of the Pada, viz., Samanvayaof terms and marks, 
in Brahman. 

(v) The discussion in ii, 3, 1-7, over the ‘creation’ of Akasa and 
the ruling given on the point that it (bhutakaSa) is produced 1 clearly pre¬ 
supposes the acceptance by the Sutrakara, of a theory of dual reference of 
terms (Vrtti-dvaya) viz., the ‘Paramamukhya-vrtti’ (highest reference in 
the transcendental and fullest etymological sense) to Brahman and in a 
‘Mukhya-vrtti’ or conventional primary sense of ordinary parlance, to 
express other things. Madhva finds the technique and details of this 
theory of Saipanvaya and its application in one special adhikarana, in 
this pada (i, 4, 16-23). Dasgupta has shown {op. cit. iii, pp. 34 and 502) 
that the Vayu Pur ana and the Ahirbudhnya apply “epithets like Prakrti, 
Pradhana, Prasuti, Yoni, Ksetra, Aksara and Avyakta to Brahman.” 
This must suffice to show that Madhva’s interpretation of the Prakrtya- 
dhikarana is neither “fantastic” nor “far-fetched” as Bhandarkar has 
described it. 2 On the contrary, it would appear from the evidence sup¬ 
plied by Dasgupta, to represent faithfully, “the oldest traditional outlook 
of the philosophy of the Upanisadas and the Brahmasutras preserved in the 
Puranic tradition” {op. cit. iii, 496). Contextual consistency and tradi¬ 
tional sanctions are thus, entirely, in favour of Madhva’s integral approach 
to the interpretation of the Samanvayadhyaya and of all its padas, without 

1. Cf. Sarhkara also : ^TTW, ii, 3, 7. 

2. Vaisnaoism , Saivism etc., Strassburg, 1913, p. 58. 
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any exception , in terms of direct Samanvaya of names and epithets. This 
is in glaring contrast with the performance of all other commentators on 
the Sutra, who have allowed themselves to be victimized by Samkara’s 
line of interpretation, which mutilates one whole pada from the Saman- 
vayadhyaya, to sustain its tour de force in banishing the Prakrti from 
the Sastras (i, l, 5) which is itself open to serious objection. Madhva’s 
interpretation of the entire fourth Pada also of the I Adhyaya, in strict 
conformity with Samanvaya of names and epithets, must, unquestionably 
be recognized as a substantial contribution to its correct understanding. 
Ghate himself, has complimented Madhva on the remarkable consistency 
with which he has adhered to the plan of the Sutrakara, here; though for 
reasons best known to himself, he throws consistency to the winds in 
taking sides with manifestly indefensible interpretations. 

(vi) Among other instances of Madhva’s faithfulness to the context 
of the Sutras may be noted his interpretation of the Sandhyadhikarana 
(iii, 2, 1-5), in terms of the reality of dream-experiences, which has a direct 
bearing on the subject-matter of “Sadhanas”. Sarhkara’s dismissal of 
dream-experiences as unreal projections of the Atman would have no 
conceivable bearing on Sadhana-vicara, which is the topic of this pada 
and so be out of place. 1 

(vii) Similarly, the interpretation of ddlfa ^ (iii, 1,16). 

Here, the point raised by Madhva has a bearing on the question of 
Sadhanas; while the issue raised by Sarhkara, viz., whether Yama or 
Citragupta should be regarded as the real ruler and disapenser of punish¬ 
ments in Hell turns out to be a mere technical triviality which could make 
no difference to Sadhanas anyway; and is therefore, irrelevant to the main 
context. 

(viii) Throughout the Sadhanadhyaya, neither Samkara nor 
Ramanuja has been able to find a place for Bhakti directly in the Sutras. 
This would be a glaring deficiency in a system of Theistic philosophy such 
as that of the Sutrakara, who is familiar enough with the Pancaratra and 
other schools and is even claimed by some to have been a Bhagavata by 
faith. That apart, even from the standpoint of the Saguna-Brahman, 
whom the Sutrakara is taken to acknowledge, by Samkara, we have every 
right to expect a prominent place to be assigned to “Bhakti” within the 
body of the Sutras. It is only Madhva who has realized the serious nature 
of this gap in the earlier interpretation of the Sutras and filled it by his 
apt and highly suggestive interpretation of d’flTTc'W (iii, 2, 19). 

According to him, “ap^rer” (like water) expresses through simile, the 
innate quality of intense love and attachment to God and stands 

for knowledge (?imh). The Sutra as a whole, is thus taken to emphasize 
that without such a cohesive attachment and love of God going hand in 
hand with spiritual knowledge, it would not be possible for the human 

1. For further discussion of the proper bearing of this adhi. on the theme of Bhakti, 
see my Brahmasutras and Their Principal Commentaries, Vol III. (1978). 
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soul to realize its intrinsic spiritual affinity to God and attain communion 
with Him. Considering the context of this Pada, viz., Sadhana, it must 
be conceded that this is quite a happy and reasonable interpretation of the 
Sutra in question. The aesthetic and exegetical justification for this ob¬ 
viously figurative construction in the Sutra is admirably explained by 
Vadiraja, in his gloss on Jayatirtha’s c. on this Sutra, which deserves 
to be quoted : 

WM«ll<llRRr Id’ ffa R*qfa^uimfH(d 

qfldHt P I —“3U^T STFUl” I I dff, 'r|hI?IHI- 

fcit %<r; i jptt arMH^i^ : 1 <roifa- 

1 «j"giRr, qv^rfa * urofa ^c^nr 1 

adcf: ffa 5PPT ll (TP — Gurvarthadipika, Udipi, 1954, p. 139). 

Madhva has made an equally striking contribution to the question 
of the scope of the Sutras. He brings the entire Veda-sastra and not merely 
the ten or twelve Upanisads under the purview of the Sutras. Modern 
thought is just beginning to dive deep into Vedic lore and trying to dis¬ 
cover the depth of philosophical insight in them, hitherto held back by 
artificial dogmas of Sayanic tradition. The writings of Aurobindo Ghosh 
have rightly awakened interest in the hidden mysteries of sublime philo¬ 
sophy in the Vedas clothed in symbolic language. Prof. Maryla Falk, 
in her thought-provoking paper, “The oldest Psychology,—Terminus a 
quo and Aspects”, published in the Indian Journal of Psychology , Vol. xviii, 
pts. 3-4, 1943, has drawn attention to the existence of “a terminology and 
phraseology relating to a set of psycho-physiological functional hypostases 
which constitute the basic data of the earliest Yoga theory”, in the hymns 
of the Rg and Atharva Vedas. A seasoned Mlmamsaka and Visistadvaitic 
scholar D. T. Tatacharya has in his Krishnaswami Rao Endowment Lec¬ 
tures (1941) at the Madras University, made a strong plea for “applying 
to the Rks and hymns of the Rg Veda the principles of interpretation enun¬ 
ciated and employed by Badarayana” and asserts that if that is done, “we 
cannot escape the conclusion that this Veda is as much concerned with the 
Brahman as the Upanisads.” 1 

A text from the Skanda cited by Madhva and others asserts that the 
Brahmasutras are meant to be decisive of the purport of the “entire sacred 
literature : irenn«i«N l This must be the significance of 

the term favefifhusi applied to the Brahmasutras. It is absurd to explain 
it as “capable of being interpreted in various senses ad libitum ” as is done 
by Ghate (op. cit. p. 46). Its true sense is that a sutra should be able to 
explain the largest number of concurrent data that could be brought under 
a single aphorism. The idea is that one should not go on making a Sutra 
for each Visayavakya or datum. The Jijnasa-Sutra, for instance, should 
cover all texts emphasizing the need for inquiry into Brahman, wherever 
they might be found, in the Vedas (e. g. ^ ) Upanisads or 

1. His lectures, it is understood, have since been published in the Journal of the 
Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, Tirupati. 
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Puranas. There is no harm, then, in Madhva’s bringing under the Jan- 
madi-sutra, texts from the RV. the Taitt. A ., Taitt. Up. and Skanda Pur ana 
and other sources “ad libitum .” as Madhva’s commentator 

puts it, is what primarily denotes, as applied to the Brahma- 

sutras. 1 Madhva’s references to the Samhitas of the Rg Veda and other 
sources, thus offends against no known interpretational canon. On the 
other hand, it enriches the . thought-content of the Sutras and widens their 
scope. One should, therefore, be pleased rather than displeased with 
Madhva, for bringing under their scope, the philosophy of the Vedas also, 
neglected on account of the artificial traditions of Sayanic interpretation 
and the naturalistic and mythological attitude of the modern scholars. 
Madhva speaks of the loss of “arsa” tradition of Vedic interpretation, 2 
and the idea is echoed by the modern mystic interpreter of the Rg Veda, 
Aurobindo Ghosh. 

(x) It is indeed surprising that Ghate should have taken Madhva 
to task for his explanation of the phrase {B. S. iii, 3, 1) as : 

HjT. There is nothing in this explanation to warrant Ghate’s 
conclusion that “Vedanta” according to Madhva, signifies only the deci¬ 
sion of the Vedas and “not the Upanisads” ! (p. 168). This is an utter 

perversion of Madhva’s point that the conclusion ( anta ) of the Vedas and 
the “Upanisads” being the same, Brahman must be understood in the 
light of the true teachings of the whole Sastra embracing all the Vedas, 
Upanisads etc., and that a merely literal or superficial understanding of 
either the Vedas or the Upanisads, would not represent the true nirnaya 
of the texts, on the nature of Brahman. Madhva holds that the correct 
nirnaya of the entire sacred lore can only be obtained with help ( itikarana) 
of the Brahmasutras which furnish the master-key to unlocking the hidden 
truths of the Sastra and that without the use of this key neither the Vedas 
nor the Upanisads would yield their true Siddhanta. 3 The actual 
Upanisadic texts cited by Madhva under iii, 3, 1, must show the critic that he 
has not ruled out the Upanisads from being treated as “Vedanta” ! True, 
he insists “that the Samhitas also are as important to his doctrine as the 
Upanisads ” {op. cit. p. 168). But that is certainly not because “it is very diffi¬ 
cult for him to find in the Upanisads, a support for his doctrine” (p. 168). 
For, the same critic has earlier stated that “Madhva always lays stress on 
those passages in the Upanisads which clearly proclaim the difference 
between Jlva and Brahman such as Svet. Up. i, 6; iv, 5; 4; Murid. 
iii, 1, 2, etc.” {op. cit. p. 34). No dispassionate student of the Upanisads will 
have the temerity to assert that passages supporting the reality of difference 
between Jiva and Brahman and other tenets of Realism are not sufficiently 

1. Vide B. S. iii. 2, 18; iii, 3, 26 etc. where according to &amkara himself, 
reference is made to divergent Sakhas of the Vedas (as visayavakyas). 

2 - qfcnw cWIWT ( Skanda.) 

(NS. p. 4). 
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numerous or pronounced in the various Upanisads. The “Antaryami- 
Brahmana of the Brh. Up. and the Bhumavidya of Chandogya are sufficient 
to rebut any such facile theory. Reference to the chapter on “Upanisads’* in 
this book, will establish this point conclusively. There is thus no substance 
in Ghate’s charge that Madhva fights shy of the Upanisads and seeks escape 
in the Philosophy of the Vedas. Madhva would not have ventured to write 
commentaries on all the Ten Upanisads , had he felt them to be so set against 
him ! 

(xi) Madhva’s interpretation of the Utpattyadhikarana of the 
B. S. ii, 2, adh. 12, as a refutation of the Sakta cult and not of the Pafica- 
ratra system is another significant departure from the other commentators. 
While Samkara interprets the whole adhikarana as a refutation of the Bhaga- 
vata cult, Ramanuja pleads its defence in the closing sutras, the opening 
ones being interpreted as the Purvapaksa; and he cites evidence that the 
Paficaratra does not really teach the theory of the “ creation ” of the Jivas or 
is hostile to Vedic authority, or is confused and contradictory on the question of 
the mutual relation between the Supreme Being and its Vyuhas or their 
interrelation of attributes of divinity. Madhva sees no justification, in 
these circumstances, for treating the adhikarana in question, either as a 
refutation or as a vindication of the Pancaratra, in any way. The issue is 
simple. (1) If the Pancaratra does not really teach any of the objection¬ 
able doctrines attributed to it by §amkara, there is no point at all in intro¬ 
ducing a special adhikarana in the B. S., to chase a shadow : 

I (2) The second Pada of Adhyaya ii, being devoted to the refuta¬ 
tion of hostile Darsanas, the vindication of any particular one out of them 
as the “Sva-siddhanta” of the Sutrakara would be out of place here. (3) 
The right place for any such establishment of the validity of the Pancaratra 
system, if there was any need for it, would have been somewhere else, in 
the I Adhyaya. 1 (4) Baseless allegations against the Paficaratra, due to 
perversion or misunderstanding of its esoteric truths or quibbling over its 
specialized (esoteric) terminology, can hardly warrant the luxury of an 
extensive adhikarana to refute them. (5) Texts which seem to refer to the 
Jivas as “created” are not wanting in the Vedas , Aranyakas and Upanisads : 
*ft* fan^rfarr ( R . V. x, 82, 3) gffarscfare (T. A. x. i. i.) n^cr<r 
(q. Sam B . S. ii, 3, 17). Similar references in the Panca¬ 
ratra can be explained in the same way in which a Vedantin would 
meet these cases. (6) Seeming hostility to or censure of the Vedas is not 


1. Madhva, for his part, deftly introduces the question of the validity of the Pan¬ 
caratra, under the term “Sastra” in i, 1,3. Jayatirtha in his NS has an elaborate critique 
of the interpretations of the Utpattyadhikarana, by both &amkara and Ramanuja. He 
has also expounded the true position of the Pancaratra re. the esoterics of Suddha-srsfi 
pertaining to the emergence of the Vyuha forms from Para-Vasudeva, under the epithets 
of Samkarsana, Pradyumna etc., which are the names of the Supreme Himself, as the 
presiding deity over the production of mind etc. Similarly, the doctrine of “Sa-visesa- 
bheda” of substance and attributes would meet the difficulties re. the relation between 
Vasudeva and the Vyuhas and their lordly attributes, raised by Samkara. 
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wanting in the Gitd (ii, 45; ii, 46; ii, 52) or the Chan. Up. vii, 1. 4. But no 
Vedantin is perturbed over them. Why, then, should a case be made 
against the Paficaratras on these grounds which can be explained consist¬ 
ently with the other Scriptures, whose validity is also accepted by the 
Paficaratra ? Madhva, therefore, finds that inasmuch as the allegations 
against Paficaratra are flimsy and have no legs to stand upon, they are 
beneath recognition or rebuttal : 

ftaN'Rfa ?r ii (A. V.) 

It should not be supposed from this that Madhva is trying to escape 
the problem, here. All that he maintains is that the Paficaratra is impec¬ 
cable and can take care of itself and needs no special attention at the hands 
of commentators on ii, 2, 42-45. The adhikarana itself, according to him, 
then, is to be viewed as a criticism of the &akta system. Dasgupta (op. cit. 
iv, p. 145) is not, therefore, quite correct in saying that Madhva and his 
commentators interpret the topic (ii, 2.42-45) “accordingly” i.e., to justify 
the authority of the Paficaratra. Such is not the actual interpretation of the 
adhikarana, according to Madhva. His answering some of the charges 
brought against the Paficaratra, in his AV., ( not in his B. S. B.) is merely 
to show the untenability of the interpretations of Samkara and Ramanuja, 
in this connection, — the one wholly and the other even in part. He has, 
thus, shown the correct perspective in interpreting the Utpattyadhikarana, 
in the light of its context and setting in the Sutras without allowing himself 
to be victimized or rattled by the dominant line of interpretation of his 
predecessors, which cannot, as we have seen, “bear critical scrutiny”. 1 
Here is another instance of the comparative superiority of his inter¬ 
pretations to those of others. 

(xii) According to Ghate, Madhva’s “denial of the Brahman being 
the material cause of the Universe, is especially against the spirit of the Sutras” 
[Italics mine]. The presumption that the Sutras teach such a doctrine 
rests mostly on the Prakrtyadhikarana (i, 4, 24). We have already seen 
the impossibility of pressing any such interpretation on this adhikarana, 
which is forbidden by the context of Samanvaya (in which the adhikarana 
occurs) and its implication. We need not, therefore, labour this point 
further. 

(xiii) The only adhikarana, then, that can be brought up in sup¬ 
port of the material causality of Brahman, is : 

(ii, 1, 15). Most commentators and modern scholars have sought the 
help of this adhikarana in support of this theory. But coming close on the 
heels of the ^ (qn^icqife^v'i^ (ii, 1, 4-13), as interpreted by Samkara and 
others, this adhikarana would be redundant for purposes of establishing the 
identity (sRRc^f) of the world and Brahman. For, if the thesis of Brahmo- 
padanatva had been established in the preceding adhikarana (ii, 1, 4- 
13), it would automatically follow that the cause (Brahman) and effect 


1. spin” as Madhva tellingly puts it. 
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(the world) are identical. Where, then, would be the need to seek to re¬ 
establish the same thesis, over again in ii, 1,15? Thus, from the point of view 
of both the Prakrtyadhikarana (i, 4, 23-27) and the Na vilak$anatvadhikarana 
(ii, 1, 4-13) the (ii, 1, 15 seq), would be redundant in sense 

and for the purpose of establishing the identity of Brahman and the world, 
as material cause and effect. (2) Apart from this, the Advaitic interpre¬ 
tation of <( ananyatoam as ‘superimposed’ (< aropita ), or “unreal”, is, to say 
the least, extremely tortuous and goes against the thesis of identity of cause 
and effect, in any direct sense of the term. (2) The identification of the 
“visayavakya” of this sutra as * * otiwui* faPTd 

* * {Chan. Up. vi, 1, 42). in terms of a cause-and-effect relation is also 

open to difficulties. The cause-and-effect relation breaks down completely 
in the case of the example of nail-scissors and kar$nayasa> as pointed 
out by Jayatirtha and the explanation of the phrase as 

referring to more than one Scriptural text, by Samkara, involves defective 
construction. 

In view of all these difficulties, one is justified in looking for some 
other explanation of the d<dw^if«+<ui, connected with the creationistic 
views of the Upanisads. Madhva has suggested for discussion here, a very 
interesting and vital problem of Theism whether the causal activity of 
(God) Brahman is independent of all accessories or is simply dependent 
on them. In other words, the question posed is, (1) Does Brahman need 
or work with the help of other accessories, in its creative activity ? (2) Are 

these accessories created by It; or coexisting always with It ? (3) Are they 
equally independent principles or are they metaphysically dependent on 
Brahman ? If this problem in Theistic thought deserves attention, the 
onus is on commentators on the Brahmasutras, ancient and modern, to point 
out where it is discussed by Badarayana, if not in the present context. At any 
rate, Madhva’s interpretation of the adhikarana, raises a new and a very 
important issue not dealt with before , in the Sutras; whereas the interpretations 
of the other commentators like Samkara redundantly raise the same point of 
identity of the world with Brahman, in one way or the other, in as many 
as three different adhikaranas. It is far more satisfactory to make the 
Sutras raise a new problem than make them revert ad libitum and ad nau¬ 
seam to the same old question. Even from this point of view, Madhva’s 
interpretation cannot be said to be an “inferior” performance “of little or 
no merit” (Ghate, op. cit. p. 168). Indeed, it is a refreshingly original and 
brilliant interpretation of great philosophical value. To dismiss it as 
“quite irrelevant to the topic” (Ghate, p. 168), is to betray one’s own 
philosophical immaturity. 

Viewed in the light of ancient and modern thought alike, Madhva’s 
interpretation of this adhikarana assumes very great significance. The 
wording of i, 4, 15 presupposes the existence 

of a series of ‘causes’ in the evolutionary chain. The Svet. Up. % sfrntf 
^rwfgrrftrr:' i ‘a: +K«l!lV (vi. 9; i, 3) recognizes the existence of other ‘causes* 
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besides Brahman. Their status must be clearly defined at some stage or 
other in the Vedanta Sutras . Christianity, in Western thought, looks upon 
God as the sole and only cause , everything else being deemed to be created 
de novo and ex nihilo , by Him. In India, the Sesvara-Samkhya posited 
co-existent Prakrti which does not owe its existence to Isvara. This Prakrti 
is thus metaphysically independent of God, in the Sesvara-Samkhya Dualism. 
The question is thus of abiding interest in Indian thought, whether the 
causes including Brahman, Prakrti, Purusas, Kala etc., are all merely co¬ 
existent principles acting independently of one another; or whether one 
of them (Brahman) is metaphysically independent and all the others metaphysi¬ 
cally dependent on It, for their very existence, and functioning (stTm^fd- 
ffrfiRT). Since the acceptance of the hypothesis of a plurality of mutually 
independent co-existent ‘causes’ would be philosophically unsound, Madhva 
has done well to pose the problem here and press it to a decision, in the 
Sutras themselves. Every true philosopher would thus see in his inter¬ 
pretation of this adhikarana, the discussion of a problem of perennial interest 
to all philosophy in general and to Indian philosophy in particular. Indian 
philosophical tradition recognizes a number of eternal substances : STTsft 
(Svet. i, 9) qrsqppq * * (ibid v, 5) ^ arnsflw (Rv. x, 129, 3) qnhr 

+MW Frmrf ^ ^ I ^r^rn^r: (Bhag. ii, 10. 12). But they should be held 

to be ex hypothesi metaphysically dependent on One Supreme Being. That 
is precisely what Madhva has done in this adhikarana. He interprets the 
Sutra as laying down that Brahman is the one Independent Cause, in 
creation, — all the other factors (like Prakrti, Purusa, Kala etc.) being 
metaphysically dependent accessories. The proposition is purposely put in 
a double negative form (Tad-ananyatvam) : the Independent (Cause) 
is not different from (or other than) Brahman, because of the word 
“arambhana” and other grounds”, — to emphasize the point that Brah¬ 
man alone is the Independent Cause and that the rest are by implication 
and ex hypothesi metaphysically dependent on It : Cf. 

\\ (Bhag. ii, 10.12) There is no specific 
affirmation of Brahman being the only Independent Cause, earlier. 1 Hence 
there is no redundancy in Madhva's interpretation of this adhikarana , as there is in 
those of the others', such affirmation is necessary to dispose of an objection 
that might be raised on the analogy of production in general, which pre¬ 
supposes and involves the existence of other pre-existing or co-existent 
causes, independent of the producer, to which He gives a new name and 
form. The affirmation through negation of the contrary that Brahman 
alone is the Independent Cause, clinches the matter beyond doubt. 

The visayavakya here, is f% 

l. Cf. * * qq; i q q- 

i ^fhrr i i viqfr, 

* * snqprcqifa qwRj; srr^nr (jvs. p. 297). 
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ft. V. x, 81, 2, where, the existence of independent accessories in creation 
is challenged (aksepa). The query by ak$epa elicits an answer in the nega¬ 
tive that there are no other Independent causes than Brahman, in other 
words, that Brahman Itself is (the same as) the Independent Cause; 

I* is a ls° significant that the Sutra refers to "arTtwr” 
as the key-word in the context of the visayavakya. One expects this key¬ 
word to be an independent expression in the text in question. This condi¬ 
tion is satisfied in R. V. X, 81, 2, which is the visayavakya according to 
Madhva’s interpretation. It is not satisfied in the interpretations of Sarh- 
kara and others, according to whom the text cited is Chan. Up. vi. 1, 4 
wherein the term "antwj” (as explained by Samkara himself), is used 
syntactically compounded with another (as The wording 

of the next sutra also (?r^T^TT^FT ii, 1, 17) confirms the reasonableness of 
Madhva’s interpretation of ii, 1, 15, as it affirms the existence of inferior 
(srt) i.e. dependent reals as accessories in creation. This interpretation 
of is based on the primary sense of 3^r; whereas Sam- 

kara’s rendering of it as ^rpr because it is posterior in time (am) is more 
a secondary sense. The next sutra tmkRui (ii, 1, 

18) also receives a natural explanation on this interpretation that the 
- denial of other substances but the One Supreme, prior to creation, in the 
Nasadiya Sukta (x, 129, 1) and elsewhere, is not to be taken as an absolute 
negation of their existence as such, but on account of their obvious limitations 
such as unmanifestedness, dependence, liability to modification and decay, 
(xiv) I shall consider one more point raised by Ghate, before con¬ 
cluding this review of his critique of Madhva’s performance. “When we 
consider the fact that the Sutras represent an attempt to reconcile the 
different passages of the Upanisads like “Tat tvam asi”, “Dva suparna. . ”, 
it is impossible to believe that the doctrine of absolute duality not having any¬ 
thing to do with unity can be the teaching of the Sutras” (op. cit. p. 170). 
[Italics mine]. This comment only betrays the author’s deplorable ignor¬ 
ance of the nature of synthesis of “Bheda” and “Abheda” Srutis, brought 
about by Madhva, through his doctrine of “Bimbapratibimbabhava” and 
his metaphysical ideology of “Svatantradvitxyatattvavada” which are 
specially designed to effect the necessary rapprochement between the two 
sets of Srutis consistent with the modicum of difference that must be accept¬ 
ed on the basis of reason, revelation and the verdict of Saksi-Pratyaksa. 
The sublime heights of unity in the Supreme, for the entire world of matter 
and souls visualized by Madhva, in virtue of its deriving its very exist¬ 
ence, knowability, activity etc., from the One Supreme source of all 
existence, knowledge and activity (^UTiradird^fafafati), has the merit of 
not doing any violence to the Pramanas which establish and ratify the 
reality and validity of world-experience and its values, of not denying the 
World of matter and souls as an unreality and a myth, in order to achieve 
an abstract, artificial unity with the Supreme. It is a living sense of unity 
born of the full realization of the world’s metaphysical dependence oh the 
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Brahman 1 that Madhva has tried to impress upon us by his doctrine of the 
Bimbapratibimbabhava between God and man and by his ideology of a 
Svatantra-advitiya-tattva. The full significance of this synthesis, present¬ 
ed by Madhva, in harmonizing the reality of the Universe (and of the 
souls) with the transcendence and immanence of Brahman has been 
explained in the introductory Chapter of this book. It is, therefore, a travesty 
of the truth to say Madhva has not striven to establish any synthesis of the 
conflict of Bheda and Abheda Srutis or of Bheda-Pratyaksa and Aikya 
Srutis. 

Indeed, every commentator on the Vedanta has tried to solve this 
conflict of Bheda and Abheda Srutis on the one hand and Bheda-Pratyaksa 
(experience) and Aikya-Srutis, on the other, in his own way. Madhva is 
no exception to this. He has not shelved the issue or ignored the need for 
a synthesis, as Ghate would have us believe. It would have been a differ¬ 
ent matter if he had been unable to approve of the particular line of syn¬ 
thesis adopted by Madhva. But ignorance of the nature of the synthesis 
propounded by Madhva is altogether inexcusable. Apart from that, it 
is not clear what sort of a synthesis or reconciliation of Bheda and Abheda 
Srutis, would have Ghate’s approval. He merely asserts a truism when 
he says that the Sutras represent an attempt to reconcile the Bheda and 
Abheda Srutis. But, he himself has not been able to put his finger on the 
ultimate view of the Sutras which, in his opinion, represents the true and 
happy synthesis, beyond confessing that “the phraseology of the Sutras 
(iii, 2, 27-28) leaves on our mind an impression of uncertainty as to the 
Sutrakara’s opinion on the point ,> (op. cit. 182). He refers to the “vague 
and general words’* of the Sutrakara, i( not capable of being explicitly 
defined”, which lead us to believe that the Sutras, though intended to for¬ 
mulate a system from the Upanisads, reconciling the contradictions which 
meet us at every step, represent a stage of transition from the absolute want 
of a system to a cut and dry system of the Commentators” (p. 183). He has 
not claimed that the Sutrakara favors absolute identity between Jiva and 
Brahman. Sutra iv, 4, 17, declares that the released soul does not parti¬ 
cipate “in the power of creating and sustaining the world” (p. 164). This 
posits an irreducible difference between the two even in release. This must 
naturally be reckoned with in any synthesis that might be attempted in the 
last analysis. But it would be no synthesis to say that difference and 
identity should both be accepted as equally true and real in the same sense , 
in the last analysis. However, Ghate seems to have a soft corner for the 
Bhedabheda ideal of Nimbarka, which he is, nevertheless, afraid of advo¬ 
cating openly, as he considers it a rather “clumsy stage” from the “philo¬ 
sophical point of view ” (183). Why then, should he blame Madhva, 
for not being satisfied with such a clumsy patch-work of reconciliation 
which is no reconciliation at all, but an affirmation of the status quo of the 

{NS. p. 124). 
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conflicting Srutis—and exploring the possibility of a more consistent and 
logically satisfactory solution of the problem by broadening the content 
of identity in terms of (1) metaphysical dependence (2) similarity of 
essence (3) coexistence (4) harmony etc., 

Pi fill i 

rfiszs: II (A. V.) 

instead of viewing it in a narrow sense of “Svarupaikya” that would be 
strongly opposed to the “Dvaita Srutis” like ST and above all to 
Saksi-Pratyaksa, which is the basis of all other Pramanas and the guarantor 
of their validity; and which would further involve a number of unproved 
assumptions like (i) the invalidity of Experience on account of (ii) obs¬ 
curation of the Atman by Avidya. It should be noted that Madhva’s way 
of harmonizing the two sets of texts involves fewer assumptions and is less 
circuitous. It does not stigmatize the Bheda-Srutis as non-truth-declaring 
(i atattvavedaka) and does not introduce the fiction of higher and lower 
validity and so on. It is a practical solution of recognizing the absolute 
majesty and independence of the Supreme and bringing the world of 
matter and souls to a realisation of its metaphysical dependence : 
i 1 

Ghate concedes that Madhva’s interpretation of ii, 2, 29 that state¬ 
ments of identity ) between Jlva and Brahman as due only to 

the fact of the Jlva being endowed with a nature closely akin to that of 
Brahman, in point of reality jndna, ananda etc. (d^WKrlld) * * * is 
“a good interpretation” (p. 97), “to which we cannot object” (169). 
If so, other connected interpretations based on the principle of “Tada- 
dhlnatva” and others, met with in the Upanisads 2 and good support for 
them in the interpretational canons of the Mimamsakas 3 should also be 
acceptable to him. 

The Sutrakara uses the ideas of amfa and abhasa to define the relation 
between the Jlva and Brahman (ii, 3, 43-50). He is said to define amsa 
“in such a way as to make room for both difference and identity” (p. 102). 
But not in the sense of difference and identity being both equally true in 
the literal sense and in an equal measure ! In that case, the Sutrakara 
would as well have used the plain term “Bhedabheda” as being more 
clearly expressive of his meaning, instead of beating about the bush or coin¬ 
ing a new term “amfa” whose literal sense of “part” or “fraction” would be 
unacceptable to any philosopher, including himself, as Brahman is part¬ 
less. Moreover, difference and identity, being contradictories, cannot 
co-exist in one. The utmost that can be claimed in such a case, would 
be that difference in one sense and identity in another are possible. In that 
case, Ghate must give up his preference for the Bhedabheda solution of 
Nimbarka “according to which both difference and identity are equally real 

1. Madhva’s comment on {Chan. Up.). 

2. Chan. Up. v, 1, 15. Also Samkara and Bhamati on BS. ii. 4, 17-19. 

3. P. M. S. i, 4, 23. 
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without the idea of the subordination of one to the other” (p. 183), as coming 
nearest to the Sutrakara’s “transitional view” [Italics mine]. The actual' 
definitions of Bheda and Abheda, according to Nimbarka, quoted by 
Ghate, are “Abheda” : absence of independent existence ) and 

“Bheda” : separate and dependent existence (p. 31) or («tr:). These 

fail to support his contention that difference and identity are here retain¬ 
ed in their primary sense , “without (any) subordination of one to the other.” 
It should be obvious to anyone, that on Nimbarka’s own showing, differ¬ 
ence and identity are both reduced to the same thing viz. difference and 
dependence ! The one is a paraphrase of the other : —T^- 

! ! They are not the logical negations or contradictories of each 
other in their primary sense. The so-called “identity” between Jiva and 
Brahman, thus consists, on Nimbarka’s view, only in “the impossibility of 
any independent existence (p. 31) for the Jiva from the Brahman ! How 
is this, in any way different from Madhva’s description of it as : 

'*rc#TT *RTT ddfcdid I 
f^RPTH Ml ll' 

Only, Madhva puts the matter less mystifyingly and without all the cir¬ 
cumlocution of Nimbarka when he says that difference and identity cannot 
both be accepted in their primary sense (wu4) equally : 
jforret * WltT: 1 i B - s - B. ii, 3, 43). 

and that therefore, difference must be accepted as essential (^W:) and 
identity as figurative (»tWt) based on intimacy of relation due to resemb¬ 
lance (ii, 2, 29) primacy (i, 4, 3) and independence (i, 1, 30) : 

I 

dngflvN sforer * wwiPvfRt 11 (A. V.) 

An equal and literal emphasis on both difference and identity could never 
be laid, without logical inconsistency, between two distinct reals such as 
the Jiva and Brahman. Samkara would reduce the difference to an 
“appearance” and retain only identity as factual. Ramanuja’s explana¬ 
tion of “Visistaikya” is ultimately, only a figurative explanation of identity 
in terms of dependence (*Nc*r) and inseparableness (spj^fdfe) of the 
Jiva from Brahman, which are compatible only with difference as founda¬ 
tional. In no case, will it be possible to establish any reconciliation with¬ 
out depreciation of sense somewhere , i.e., subordinating one idea to the other. 
The objection, in the last analysis, would be, not to the subordination as 
such, but to its manner, direction and raison d etre. The manner of subordi¬ 
nation should at least not impugn the status or validity of one set of Srutis 
against another, or degrade it to a lower level as error-ridden. But that is 


1. This quotation does not at all mean , that “separateness and non-separateness 
ought not to be understood literally”, as mistranslated by J. E. Caipenter : Theism in 
Medieval India, London, 1921, p. 411. We need not, therefore, depfore with him that 
"unhappily, Madhva did not adhere to this suggestion” {ibid). 
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what is done by Samkara ! This impugning of the validity of Bheda- 
Srutis rests on the assumption that perception of difference and diver¬ 
sity is due to a projection of Ignorance (Avidya), the why-how of it being 
avowedly a mystery. Thus the Advaitic way reconciling the conflict rests 
on a series of unwarranted assumptions and is also vitiated by Upajlvya- 
pramanavirodha . 1 The procedure adopted by Madhva, on the other 
hand, is a smooth one involving no logical interdependence or other defects. 

So long as “Abheda” is not accepted as the logical negation of differ¬ 
ence, it cannot be regarded as essential identity of Svarupa. What 
Nimbarka has done is merely to resort to “Gaunartha” when he reduces 
“identity” to 4 ‘impossibility of an independent existence** (OdcKUimM: 
p. 31). This is in no way different from Madhva’s interpretation of 
“Abheda” as a figurative one based on the ideas of 413114 , humc* and 
It is thus but a vain boast that anybody can accommodate the 
logically incompatible ideas of identity and difference in their primary 
sense (*mFr). They will certainly cancel each other, if they are equally 
powerful. If identity is the stronger force, it would swallow up the 
experience of difference. If, to safeguard difference, “identity** were to be 
deemed less powerful, it would be impotent and futile. It would thus be 
impossible to hug to oneself both of them, literally. 

That is why Madhva shows better philosophical judgment and 
logical discernment in accepting difference as a natural and primary fact 
of experience (of the Saks! and not merely of the senses), and interprets 
the “identity” spoken of in some of the Scriptural texts, in conformity with 
(1) the other Scriptural texts that teach the difference between God and 
the souls and (2) Saksi-Pratyaksa of difference, which is inviolable as a 
primary condition of all certitude, in terms of “Amsatva”. Ghate has 
not, therefore, correctly appraised Madhva’s position when he says that 
he includes both the meanings of Bheda and Abheda in the connotation of 
the word Amsa (p. 103). The fact, however, is that the idea of amsa, is 
introduced by Madhva to rationalize the Scriptural references to “identity ” with 
the basic fact of their foundational difference established by experience, 
reason and revelation. Amiatva is not thus, a substitute for both] but of 
identity alone. This would have been clear had Ghate looked up Jayatir- 
tha’s clear and illuminating commentary on the point, in Madhva’s B. S.B : 

* ^ mrawt 1 fartara 1 srt: 

TO: U (T. P. ii, 3, 43). 

Madhva has also made it clear in his A V that Amsatva stands for a pe¬ 
culiar relation of metaphysical dependence, similarity, and “belonging to” 
God : < 444^*1 (J). dctfTfRT (NS. ii, 453). 

Ghate has thus foundered, badly, in his critical estimate of Madhva’s 
performance as an interpreter of the Brahmas utras, partly on account of his 
superficial knowledge of the general principles of Madhva’s Siddhanta 
and partly on account of his not having taken the AV. also into 

1. See under Anuvydkhyana. 
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consideration in attempting a critical estimate of Madhva’s Sutra-Inter- 
pretation; and, above all, in not having taken the help of the indispensable 
commentary of Jayatirtha on the Bhasya itself. Had he done so, he would 
have fared better and revised his estimate of Madhva’s Bhasya. 

(4) ABU BHA§YA 

The Arm Bhasya is a short metrical-summary of the adhikaranas of 
the Brahmas utras, in thirty-four Anustubhs, said to have been composed to 
meet a special need of Acyutaprajfia. The M. Vij. refers to it as a work 
teeming with a thousand ideas in each verse : 

STTrftS^: I (xv. 82). 

It is divided into four Adhyayas, each being the summary of one full chapter 
of the Sutras. The first chapter shows how the Supreme Being is lauded 
by a number of names like Prana, Jyotih etc. The second resolves the 
conflict of Scripture with historical systems and their doctrines and the 
contradictions of the Scriptures themselves in the statements of the order 
of creation and dissolution etc. The third deals with the majesty of God 
and the ways of worship and realisation. The last summarizes the views 
on Laya and the nature of released state. The work can be described as 
an Index to the Dvaita interpretation of the Sutras. The Tattvamahjari of 
Raghavendra is the best known commentary on the text. There is also 
an earlier, though little known, gloss by a son of Narayana Panditacarya, 
which will be noticed later. 

(5) anu-vyAkhyAna 

(i) The Anuvyakhyana (AV) is both a dissertation on the Sutras and 
a critical commentary and supplement to the B. S. B. 

i Its extent is 1985 granthas, as against the 2000 of the Bhasya. 
It is a work in which Madhva has put forth his best efforts at interpretation 
and criticism. It is undoubtedly a classic in the full sense of the term. 
It is his magnum opus. It has logic, dialectic fire, unity, eloquence and a 
certain stately music of words. Says Madhva of his own work : 

HT1ST I 

arprfrr n 

Each line and phrase of it is a veritable seed of ideas. The celebrated 
commentator Trivikrama Panditacarya, speaking about it, in his Tattva- 
pradipa (vi, 2, 7) says that few can do justice to its meteoric swiftness of 
thought and the resplendent variety of ideas contained in its lines. 1 

(ii) The AV., was written by Madhva, at the request of his favorite 
disciple Trivikrama Pandita, after his conversion (M. Vij. xv, 86-9). Criti¬ 
cism and constructive exposition are its twin features. The author is not 

h ^ P« *P« d+ Ph d w m ot- 

5% I (TD.) 
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satisfied merely with amplifying the meaning of the sutras as explained 
in the Bhasya. The explanations of Samkara, naturally, come in for the 
largest share of his criticism. He deals with all shades of Advaitic thought 
and interpretation. The views of Samkara, no less than those of his com¬ 
mentators and elaborators are examined in detail. He refutes in full both 
the Ekajivajhana and Bahujivajfianavadas (p. 14 b. Belgaum Edn).* 
The expression “Atah” in the opening sutra, is explained here in four 
different ways and one of them is directed against the plea of the unreality 
of the world of bondage read into it, by the author of the Samkfepasariraka, 
Cf. 

Sf^RTFT I 

A II 

and the commentary of Ramatirtha on it (p. 66) : arat 5TR^T a r nPHfrl 
dFT fllMMfd* $f%cT irot i The views of the 

Vivaranakara on Bhavarupajnana and Tatasthalaksana (in i, 1, 2) are 
criticized. The destructive dialectic of Sriharsa, is incidentally referred to 
(AV. i, 4, ver. 94-95). In ii, 2, 146-48, Anandabodha’s critique of 
Difference and the special arguments adduced by him are refuted. The 
Iffasiddhi’s admission of the irrationality of the concept of Avidya, is 
commented upon on two occasions (i, 1, 5 slokas 10-12 and iii, 4, si. 99). 

CRITIQUE OF ADVAITA 

In addition to his criticisms of Samkara’s interpretations of various 
Sutras and adhikarana passim Madhva has undertaken a general refutation 
of some of the fundamental theories of the Advaita Vedanta such as (1) 
the identity of Jiva and Brahman; (2) the concept of Anirvacanlya; (3) 
the Advaitic theory of Error; (4) the falsity of the world; (5) and of Differ¬ 
ence (p. 13-14); (6) the untrustworthiness of empirical means of proof 
etc. These criticisms have a distinct stamp of originality and freshness. 
They are not a rechauffe of those of earlier critics of Advaita. 

1 . IDENTITY OF jiVA AND BRAHMAN 

Madhva opens his attack on the doctrine of Identity by drawing 
a sharp contrast between the miserable lot of man on earth and the perfect 
eternal peace and freedom of God. It were blasphemy 1 for a creature like 
man to think of identity with God. .Each moment of his life, man is keenly 
alive to his thousand imperfections and limitations. These experiences 
can never be dismissed as illusory. They are felt to be real and true, by the 
inmost self of man—the Saks!, 2 and are never proved to be false within one’s 
own conscious experience (p. 29, si. 53). 

* Page references to the Sana Mula (works of Madhva) are henceforth to this Edn. 

1. Cf. Lectures and Addresses by Rabindranath Tagore, ed. by Anthony X. Soares, 
Macmillan, 1928, p. 152, lines 11-12. 

2. The doctrine of Saksi is a distinctive contribution of Madhva to Indian episte¬ 
mology. It plays a vital role in his Realism. For a full exposition of the doctrine and 
the place of Saks! in Madhva’s philosophy, see my paper in Siddha Bharati (Siddhesvar 
Varma Com. Vol.) 1950. 
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A hundred texts cannot make a crow white. 1 There may be any 
number of monistic texts which appear to declare the Jiva and Brahman 
to be one; still, they cannot be accepted at their face value. For, there is 
the conflict with the consolidated experience of humanity, which no philo¬ 
sophy can flout with impunity. Not all the texts are admitted at their 
face value, even by the monist. There is, for instance, a text which says 
that the handful of grass (darbha) is the Sacrificer : Tajamandh pros tar ah. 
But no one is prepared, on that ground, to identify the grass with the 
man ! 

The conviction that the Jiva is other than Brahman is not merely 
a matter of ordinary experience (Pratyaksadrsti), but one derived from 
the teaching of the Scripture itself (Sastradrsti). Scripture, when and 
where it speaks of Brahman and reveals its existence, does so ex hypothesi 
as all-knowing, all-powerful Controller of the Universe. The “identity- 
texts’* can operate, if at all, only after the existence of Brahman is first 
established. And there is no other way of establishing it, save through 
Sastra (B. S. i, 1,3) . If the identity texts should still have their way, they 
must necessarily give the lie to those august attributes with which the 
former set of texts had invested the Brahman. But that is hardly possible, 
or even permissible; since of the two sets of texts, the one that establishes 
the nature of Brahman as ex hypothesi omniscient etc., constitutes the basis 
(Upa-JIvya) of the other and as between the Upajlvya and the Upajlvaka 
(supported), the former is more powerful than the latter : 

qHiN i fc TPT vJH r r g M a m Rf i 

^ II (AV.) 

These twin principles of (1) agreement with Upajivyasruti and (2) 
Saksi-Pratyaksa are the corner-stone of Madhva’s interpretation of Advaita 
Srutis and their reconciliation with the Bheda-Srutis (and experience). 
They are his unique contributions to the problem of harmonizing the two 
sets of Srutis. They are foreshadowed in the famous Upanisadic text : 
3^ qt* i 

In view of Upajivyavirodha then, the surface interpretation of the monistic 
texts must be surrendered so as to make them consistent with the reality 
of the and the implication of the Upajivyasruti. This can be 

done with a slight modification of or departure from their literal sense 
and interpreting the identity spoken of by them in a figurative sense, in any 
of the following ways (AV. i, 1, si. 39) : 

^TcT<y$ ^ fMWct I 

2. ATTRIBUTELESS BRAHMAN 

Madhva opposes the idea of Brahman as devoid of all attributes 
(nirvisesa). The Sutrakara ascribes to Brahman such negative attributes 

1 . sr p>n: ! (Bhamati, P . 6). 
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as (i, 2, 21). If negative attributes can be admitted and raised 

to the rank of attributes (guna) here : nqfofr : there is no 

reason why positive ones cannot be admitted. There is no use contending 
that the Advaitin has no fear of “negative attributes” in Brahman (Abhava- 
dvaita); 1 for, every negation implies an affirmation. An attribute is an 
adjective that serves to mark off a given thing from all others. Judged in 
this light, there is no difference in function between positive and negative 
attributes. The ascription of negative attributes to Brahman, would still 
leave it qualified (Sa-visesa), if not Sa-dvitlya. Moreover, like negative 
attributes, the Srutis predicate positive ones also, such as Satyam (reality) 
Jnanam (knowledge) and Anantyam (infinitude). There is prima facie 
no reason to reject the positive attributes, directly. If it is feared that the 
acceptance of a plurality of positive attributes would shatter the unity of 
Brahman, the proper solution would seem to lie not in denying all charac¬ 
teristics to Brahman, but in trying to find out other ways of conserving the 
attributes and their reality, without prejudice to the homegeneity of Brah¬ 
man. The doctrine of Savisesabheda (of Substance and attributes) pro¬ 
pounded by Madhva, is precisely intended to achieve such a result. The 
Advaitin, however, thinks that only negative attributes can be accommo¬ 
dated in Brahman. Terms like “Satyam”, “Jnanam”, “Anantam”, have 
power only to deny their opposites of unreality, ignorance and limitation. 
But unless the denial of opposites affirms some positive features in Brah¬ 
man, the denial would be in vain; as it would be unable to point out to 
Brahman as that from which the opposites are to be distinguished : far 

l faiW:, l (NS, p. 103). The definition of 

Brahman in the second sutra bestows attributes on It by making It the 
author of the Universe, its protection etc. There is room neither for nega¬ 
tive attributes nor for a Nirguna, in this : WM+NflSsr finfar ? (AV). 
The Monist contends that all attributes like omniscience, which presuppose 
an “other” (sapeksa) are relative and cannot be admitted. If so, he must 
deny even “existence” to Brahman; for, existence is an idea bound up with 
the notion of space and time. Knowledge, similarly, implies knowledge 
“of” something, be it one’s own self or an “other”. Consistently with his 
own dictum, the Monist cannot also establish Brahman to be “Nirguna”, 
as the conception of Nirguna is relative to gunas, and one can’t think of 
Brahman as “Nirguna” without the aid of “Gunas” ! 

We can have no knowledge of Brahman, save through Scripture. 
And if the same Scripture should ascribe attributes to It, why should we 
fight shy of them or presume to reject them ? What are we to think of a 
Scripture which attributes false attributes to Brahman ? If what is taught 
by Scripture can be untrue in one respect, what assurance is there that the 
thesis of identity, said to be taught by it, may not be equally untrue ? The 
explanation of attributes as being due to a superimposition, is of no avail; 


1. Cf. STOFTW mrf I (Mandana). 
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as superimposition itself presupposes at least one or two general charac¬ 
teristics. But a thing which is claimed to be wholly and utterly devoid of 
any sort of characteristics whatever, can never become the subject of a 
superimposition : 

It will lead to a regress to assume a prior superimposition of some attri¬ 
butes in order to facilitate a subsequent one and so on ad infinitum (p. 33 ). 

(iii) The AV in many places supplements the B. S . B. The equa¬ 
tion of Brahman with Visnu, in the latter, is here supported by two Sutras 
from the Daivi-Mimamsa or Samkar$ana-Kdnda , as it is called. So far as at 
present ascertainable, Madhva is the earliest to cite these two Sutras and 
make use of them. They are vouched for by the Visistadvaitic literary 
tradition also. The question whether the definition of Brahman proposed 
by the Sutrakara is an intimate (svarupa) or an accidental (tatastha) 
one is settled, for the first time, in the light of a passage from the Bhagavata. 
The identification of all the five forms of Annamaya, Pranamaya, Mano- 
maya, Vijnanamaya and Anandamaya, as Brahman (B. S. B, r, 1, 12-19), 
is supported by a passage from the Vadhula Sakha. While the Bhasya on 
the fifth adhikarana stops with a criticism of the doctrine of Brahman’s 
avacyatva saying : the AV goes a step further to 

anticipate and refute a further line of defence of the Advaitic position, 
based on Dandin’s statement: 

cTOTfa <T cKTWtf II 

Madhva gives a powerful rejoinder to this, citing from a SudaSastra (work 
on culinary science) : 

ipFT mmiN i ii 

The B. S. B. makes a summary disposal of Samkara’s interpretation of 
“asabdam” (i, 1, 5) : »T The AV. follows this up with a 

full statement of the textual evidence in favor of the Sastraic validity of 
Prakrti as a metaphysical category. The brief notices of the different 
systems refuted in ii, 2, is enlarged upon, in the AV. The obscurity touch¬ 
ing the illustration in ii, 3, 48, is removed and the doctrine of Amsas, in its 
twofold aspect, is fully explained. 

Madhva takes many opportunities afforded by the Sutras to discuss 
some of his own metaphysical doctrines and their logical and ontological 
bearings. He discusses for instance his doctrine of Visesas. Difference (as 
fundamental to things), Saksi, natural gradation of souls and Ananda- 
taratamya in release. 

There are two interesting references to Saivite views in the AV., 
neither of which is traceable in Srikantha’s Bhasya. One of them refers 
to the way in which the Saiva philosopher seeks to establish the validity of 
his Agamas by a process of inference from one portion of it which is fruitful. 
The other is to the interpretation of the Tapanrya Sruti ; 
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^ qr 3W y w ifq - g q yfq 1 

3ie#^f frotref wt 11 

on the basis of which the Saiva seeks to identify Brahman with Siva. There 
is no trace of this Sruti in Srikantha, though the three quarters of T. A. 
x, 12, 1, cited by him, agree with those of the Tapcuiiya cited by Madhva. 
But the crux of the problem here hinges on the fourth Pada of the Tapaniya , 
which is nowhere cited by Srikantha. It is evident that Madhva is trying, 
with some difficulty, to give a suitable explanation 1 of the text cited by a 
Saiva commentator. He is probably one of the Pre-Madhva comment¬ 
ators named in the list of Narayana Pandita. 

(6) NYAYA VIVARAtfA 

The Nyayavivarana is a small prose tract in 420 granthas giving the gist 
of the leading Adhikaranas of the B. S. f and explaining their Purvapaksa 
and Siddhanta yuktis. It deals with the technical formalities of interpret¬ 
ation. It is later than the B. S. B. and the AV : 

(p L) * * * * * 

d^ll ' 4U<«i TOTH (p. 16). 

It gives a clear outline of Madhva’s interpretation of the crucial adhi¬ 
karanas, — all side-issues being eschewed and quotations reduced to the 
barest minimum. 

The reader’s attention is invited to the exhaustive critical and com¬ 
parative study of Madhva’s line of Sutra interpretation in relation to those 
of the Samkara and Ramanuja schools embracing all the main subcomment¬ 
aries and glosses of all the three schools, published by me in three volumes 
(Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay (1971-78). This work focuses atten¬ 
tion for the first time on the systematic examination of the adhikarana- 
sariras of these schools in Vyasatirtha’s TC for Adhy. I-II and in the STC 
of his successor for Adhy. III-IV. 


1. Madhva splits the text into two halves one referring to Visnu (in the accu¬ 
sative) and the other to Rudra in the nominative (neuter) implying the latter’s 
subordination to Visnu : 

fWHOTR faRHJ I (AV) 
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Chapter XIII 
PURAtfA PRASTHANA 
(7) J HI AG AVATA-TATPARYA 

AS is well known, the Bhagavata Burma ranks as one of the Gospels of Vais- 
navism and has, as such, been held in high esteem by all Vaisnava thinkers 
of India. The systems of Vallabha and Caitanya have been very much 
influenced by the doctrine of erotic devotion (mh’hPm ) associated with 
this Purana. Ramanuja, in the 11th century, had, however, ignored it; 
probably because, it had not been cited by Samkara and had not so much 
ostensible support to give to his doctrine of “Abhinnanimittopadanavada”, 
as the Vi$nu Purana. 1 Taking advantage of this silence of the great Vaisnava 
philosopher, the note of extreme transcendentalism of that Purana and the 
general ambiguity of its utterances : 

m f^rcpff w (i, 1, 1) ^ (i, 2, 11). 

(i, 2, 12). 

tramrsf § qR+fad (i, 2, 12). 

(i, 4, 4). 

SPdE PIc fr for fc q g fo ftg: (i, 9, 49); ii, 1, 31-35; 
tt^ht (x, 87, 19). 

^ qr ssflkKH-wqH (x, 94, 18). 

stRrftrsq smmRi 11 (xi, 21, 44). 

♦idlH i dq (xi, 21, 44) a i fcOmi (xi, 28, 36). 

3 TWJ (xi, 28, 18); (xi, 28, 19); 
xi, 28, 4; 7; 22; 33; wk: (xi, 28, 37). 
spjcnj (xi, 29, 22), (xi. 18. 27). 

many exponents of the Advaita school had written commentaries on 
it. The commentaries of Citsukha and Punyaranya mentioned by 
Jivagosvamin, in his Safsmdarbha, 2 evidently belong to this class. Of 
these, the commentary of Punyaranya is definitely said to have been 
overthrown by Madhva, in his B. T. z The evidence furnished by 
Madhva in his B. T. shows that he was contending with powerfully 
established Advaitic commentaries on the Purana. His comments, 
being as usual, too brief, it is not possible to fix the identity of those 
assailed by him. That it was not Sridhara Svamin is clear from a 
careful comparison of passages. The Advaitic interpretations of 

1. Cf. farrcpj «Hlfd fairor: and other numerous passages cited in the 

Sritfhdfya. 

2. His commentary on the Bhagavata. See iv, 4, 13; iv, 7, 37; and iv, 20, 11 etc. 

3- foci 

fa'afV*: * * * * ( Safsandarbha , p. 18, with c. of Baladeva) 
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Srldhara, are, for one thing, different from those assailed by Madhva.^ 
Secondly, Sridhara himself, is not so obdurately monistic in the inter¬ 
pretation of passages, which on Madhva’s showing, appear to have 
been monistically interpreted by certain leading Advaitic comment¬ 
ators : Cf. Sridhara on : stt (i, 1, 3) 1 2 qt * q<qq*T (ii, 9, 9) and 
Madhva’s comments on these. It seems probable that Sridhara came 
some time after Madhva and was also to some extent influenced by his 
views and interpretations,- without prejudice to his devotion to Advaita 
and was even indebted to him for one or two of his quotations 3 (known 
to us only through Madhva). 

Madhva’s Bhagavata-Tatparya (B. T) is a selective commentary in 
some 3600 granthas. Out of a total of 18,000 verses of the Purana, he 
has commented upon some 1600. The comments are, as usual with 
him, very brief and always to the point and augmented by quotations 
from a variety of sources, particularly from the Samhitas of the Panca- 
ratra and their subsidiary literature, which are profusely cited by him, 
in the B. T. His object is to reconcile all the seeming contradictions of 
the text and bring out the essentially Theistic and transcendental 
realism of the Purana, that appears, here and there, to be pushed into 
the background by a monistic note. He does not, therefore, go into 
all the verses; but only into the “Tatparya” or purport of such crucial 
passages. The contradictions are perhaps due to an undercurrent of 
“implicit monism” running through the text emphasizing the transcen¬ 
dent majesty of God, to the exclusion of all else side by side with its 
basic philosophy of Sesvara-Samkhya thought, emphasizing the reality 
of the created world and its values and preaching the ethics of Niskama- 
karma, Jftana and Bhakti, as means of Salvation. Madhva reconciles 
all these contradictions with the help of his ideology of Svatantradvitiya- 
tattvavada : / 

fokmswat <nrt; qq* i 

ii 

(B. T . x, 4, 19). 

The i, ii and iii Skandhas are cursorily treated by Madhva. His 
attention is mainly directed to the x and xi Skandhas, which strike a 

strong note of Transcendentalism, verging on a Monism. The chapters 

on Krsna-Uddhava Samvada (xi, 6-29) are particularly tinged with 
monistic phraseology and ideas, which have been fully exploited by 

1. Gf. (x, 70, 5) K 19> !*)• 

2. Madhva does not expressly interpret the sjt here as “ inclusive of”, though he 

is definitely in favor of the continuation of Bhakti, in Moksa, as Sridhara has interpreted 
here. It may, however, be noted in passing, that the injunction and the presence 

of the term would not favor Sridhara’s view here. 

3. The* text arra^n^T HI^KIcqT f| I quoted by Sridhara (Bhag. xi, 2, 22) 

from “ Tantra ” (i.e. Pancaratra), is the same as that cited by Madhva, in his VTN from 
the Paramairuti of the Pancaratra literature (p. 7. Bby. edn. with Jayatirtha’s com. 
Similarly, another text cited by Sridhara from Skanda (under Bhag. xi, 11, 3) : 
is evidently borrowed from Madhva. 
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monistic commentators. Madhva tones down these passages and brings 
them into line with his Transcendental Theism of Svatantradvitiya- 
Brahmavada, with the help of a large number of texts drawn from the 
unexplored Pancaratra literature (some of which seem to have been 
intimately connected with the thought of the Bhagavata and its inter¬ 
pretation, as may be seen from the close correspondence of thought 
disclosed by Madhva’s citations from them with that of the Purana and 
also from independent evidence), 1 such as the Brahmatarka , Tantra- 
Bhagavata , Mayavaibhava , Padma ( tantra ), Tattvaviveka, Sattattva , Pravrtta 
etc. It is possible that like the Puranas, the Pancaratra Samhitas too 
had “softened and modified” the extreme monism of some of the Upa- 
nisadic passages and that they also represent or contain at least one 
important school of ideas regarding the philosophy of the Upanisads 
and the Sutras, (cf. Dasgupta, op. cit iii, 496). It is interesting to 
note that Madhva, in his commentary on Bhagavata i, 1, 1, gives an 

extract from the Tantra-Bhagavata , which is a close Theistic paraphrase 
of that verse. 

The other Skandhas, where controversial points are few and far 
between, are skipped over by Madhva, in a few pages. His text shows 
many interesting and important variants from Sridhara’s vulgate. Some 
of them 2 have important bearing on doctrinal issues. 

Despite the popularity enjoyed by Advaitic commentaries on the 
Purana, there is good support for the essential aspects of Madhva’s distinc¬ 
tive type of Theism, in it. This is clear from a general view of important 
passages: 

ss?r sffir i 

sfor * sfor n (ii, 10, 12). 

5# fir?# iHWiflfrKt ^ (i, 5, 20). 

These two represent the corner-stone of Madhva’s philosophy. He cites 
them often in his works. The first teaches the eternal dependence of 
‘nityapadarthas’ like Prakrti, Jivas, Time, etc. on Brahman and shows 
that their very existence, eternity and other characteristics are metaphysi¬ 
cally dependent on the Divine Will. His conception of Brahman as the 
One Independent Reality in the sense of being is 

directly derived from this verse. The other text gives Madhva his clue to 
the reconciliation of Identity texts (like tr# <sffi-=K srtjr) with the reality of 
the world. (See his B. S. B. i, 1, 17). There are passages that distinctly 
recognize the existence of Prakrti as a distinctive material principle, which 
is energized by God. These are cited by Madhva to rebut the charge of 
“Asabdatvam” brought against Prakrti, by other commentators on B. S 
i, 1, 5 . 

redraw *rw*Tnn#t fir*t: (i, 2, 30) 

filR# (iii, 27, 11) 

1. See f. n. 2. on Tantrabhagauata. P. 131. 

2. ( x > 70, 5). f*p?Rta: ( x i, 19, 40). 
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*r qq Pr*icn4^rt^Rrr 5r$fa firnsrabj (i, 10, 22) 

srapf srfrfa s n glRm ft™ II (iii, 27. 11.) 

Tqf*r: filia l i 

«nr sr ra r fa q? (iii, 27, 12). 

^ ^?r wqt qwi«»44Hl ^r^Rnrt +R<kQs5t: (iii, 6, 28) 

There is clear recognition of the view that “Sheda-Joana”, or realisation 
of difference between God and souls and the world, constitutes saving knowl¬ 
edge. These texts are cited by Madhva in his B. S. B : 

faster: (xi, 19, 40) (iii, 33, 12). The 

Brahman is declared to be Saguna; nay, infinite, in its attributes : 

(iii, 33, 12). 

(vi, 4, 48) 

and expressed by all sacred texts : 

?ntTwrer%ST: (ii, 5, 15). 

*TT ftw sfaU?T ITT ^T^T (xi, 21, 43). 

Bhakti is the means of redemption : 

q%w?r ^ * * n (x. 14, 4). 

q#T qnqi^mqi: SH3»H^n * * (iii, 6, 24). 

There is gradation ( taratamya) in Bhakti and Moh$a : 

*ifar: ffit’nfrrcft (iii, 25, 33) d+uuidi (iii 25, 34) 

41^*1 in *T (iii, 29, 13). 

Moksa is the realization of innate bliss of selfhood : 

wfri awlVuRr: (ii, 10, 6). 

Personality persists in Moksa : 

^ mwirtrmfad : qt q 

* * * * qrftfq q§ur fq q fq fq : ((ii, 9, 9-13). 

I The Supreme is Visnu : 

w- *Rq q$^iK4tf«M: tt: ^ ^tft 9^ i 

dMUlfcH T ^iffq era - q^ *Md<A q^Tt (1. 2. 24) 


ii (x, 71, 8) 

^ Only difficult words and obscure passages are explained by Madhva. 
In all cases, he supports his interpretations with suitable authorities. Such 
citations are an outstanding feature of this work. More than one hundred 
.[ and ninety five works , other than the well-known ones, are cited. Where 
- • occasion demands, certain fundamental questions of religion and philosophy 
are raised and discussed with reference to authorities. The bulk of quota- 
i tions are from the numerous Samhitas and other works of the Pancaratra, 
-" notably the Brahmatarka , Kapileya, 1 the Tantrabhagavata 2 and the Mahd 
({.'{sanatkumara ) Samhita . 3 

§|-V 1. Schrader, Introd. to Paflcaratra , List No. 28. 

1 2. We are told by Jiva Gosvami that it was a sort of commentary on the Bhdgavata 
and mentioned as such in the Hayaiirsa Paflcaratra : ^T^njcT 

^TTW3R^TR *lII (Satsandarbhay with c. of Baladeva, 
p. 17). Madhva’s BT has numerous quotations' from this work, which is not now 
available to us. 

3. Schrader, no. 113. 
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(8) mahAbharata-tatparya-nirktaya 

Long before the time of Madhva, the great Epic had attained its 
present encyclopaedic character and was universally accepted as a great 
authority on philosophical question, too, Great Vedantic teachers like 
Samkara and Ramanuja had quoted frequently from it. Its essentially 
Theistic background was considered a great point of strength by Madhva. 
He therefore went a step further and claimed it as one of the important 
source-books of his system, next only to the Vedas, in authority : 



c\ 

(. Skanda , q. by Madhva, B. S. B. i, 1, 1) 
The Epic is called the “fifth Veda”. Madhva claims it contains esoteric 
truths not to be found even in the Vedas. He reads an esoteric and alle¬ 


gorical meaning into the Epic kernel which has important bearing on the 
theology of his system, on its hierarchical side. His epitome of the Epic 
may be described as an encyclopaedia of the religious and philosophical 
tenets of the Dvaita system and its theology. 

On the basis of some significant authorities which he brings together 
in the second chapter of his work, and by virtue of its position as the fifth 
Veda, Madhva regards the Epic as furnishing the key to the correct inter¬ 
pretation of the theosophy of the Vedasastra : 

sfw: {Bhag. i, 5, 28) 

The Epic is an illustrative commentary on Vedic philosophy and religion. 
It provides, under the guise of a historical narrative, a vivid allegory of the 
incessant conflict between the forces of Theism and Atheism in life and the 


ultimate triumph of Theism and morality. There is thus a striking parallel 
to Zoroastrian and Hebraic ideology of Theism vs anti-Theism, in this 
reading of the esoteric significance of the Epic, by Madhva, with this differ¬ 
ence, that to Madhva as a Vedantin, the reality of the conflict is made 
the keener by the said forces being not merely symbolized by the gods and 
their enemies presiding over these forces, but by their being actually worked 
out by them, in and through their own lives also, as participators in the 
drama of life, thereby shaping their own destinies and evolving themselves 
to their fullest stature, as units in the Cosmic evolution and serving as 
models of good and bad to human beings. The Adhyatmic allegory of the 
Epic is elucidated by Madhva ( Mbh . T. JSf. ii, 144-48) with remarkable 
critical imagination : 

5RTT *TUT Erfr: fFtfa: I 
zfPT: 5TFTf ^ SRcT: II 


faqfl a 5 wmj % :9THPT I 

hi few sifftRhr «4 hI«ticR^t: ^ 

gforren ^Pithumh 5 hPhh: 
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and ii, 66 : aO n fi# i 

RTRSTfiRT stem *>HT II 

According to Madhva, the cosmic purpose of God,—the deliverance of 
the gods and the damnation of the Asuric is signified in one of its intro¬ 
ductory verses : 

WjpRHt JR Pi^df JR I 

a# ^ i r^ PT jr# n 

He holds that the Ramayana story being the earlier, the Mbh. provides 
the final opportunity for the gods participating in both in the cosmic pur¬ 
pose of God, to have their own individual accounts of Sadhanas balanced. 
(II. 46-50). 

Bhlma is the chosen instrument of this divine purpose : 

^FHKfU'j’i fip*Tt: 5RRT3R HR#: I 

The character of Bhlma is therefore idealized and shown to the best ad¬ 
vantage, over all the Epic characters, next to Krsna, 1 Madhva cites valu¬ 
able and interesting evidence of the tributes paid to Bhimasena by Krsna, 2 
Yudhisthira 3 and Duryodhana (iv, 28, 16-21), 4 in the Epic, to show that 
he is by common consent, regarded as the central hero of the Epic and the 
chosen instrument of the Lord to carry out His purpose. He has naturally 
softened incidents like Bhima’s drinking the blood of Dussasana {Mbh. 
T. N. xxvii, 146-48) the hitting of Duryodhana below the belt in the 
gadqyuddha (xxviii, 74-87) and the falling off of Bhima’s body in the Maha- 
prasthanaparva (xxxii, 67-82). 

The Epic is, thus, a theistic document in essence : as it is 

called therein. The story as such is but the outer vesture. The central 
thesis is the supremacy of God Visnu (Krsna) who is the conductor of the 
cosmic drama. Madhva devotes the first two chapters of his work to an 
elucidation of the main principles of his interpretation on these lines and 
the theological sanctions upon which this ideology rests. The most impor¬ 
tant tenet is of course, the transcendent majesty of God. He is unique. 
There is no one like Him among all the gods, nor any equal to Him. As 
equality itself is an impossible idea, any identity of the human self with 
the Divine is out of the question, (p. 20-21). God is the Lord of all. The 
world of matter and souls, is for ever, dependent on Him and is distinct 
for ever from Him. He is the perfect Being, endowed with all the auspi¬ 
cious attributes. But this theoretical perfection of the Deity is often belied 
by the weaknesses and imperfections betrayed by the Avatars of the 

1. Gf. Bhattanarayana, Veriisamhara i, 23. Mbh. T. N. 27, 149. 

2 *llrtHlc*|[H #TT5PT% *TT^ II 

Rfa HHFRTRipi II ( v * 75, 3, Critical Edn.) 

Rfa HR: : I 

<04e4l HHT: II ( v - 75, 18. Critical Edn.) 

3. +RJM HteTCHH H# STHH I 

wrafe hh ito n 

4. Found in Mss, of Southern Recension of the Epic. 
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Deity in their earthly careers said to be undertaken for the edification of 
humanity. The Hindu philosopher, has thus a difficult task of trying to 
“justify the ways of God to man”,—ways, which, in some cases, human 
logic and ethical standards find it difficult to reconcile with its ideas of 
godliness. These difficulties would be seen to create a serious problem 
in theology and dogmatics. They are not, however, peculiar to Hinduism. 
Every religion has its own share of them. But a Hindu Theist pledged to 
the doctrine of Ekavakyata between the two currents of Hindu religious 
philosophy,—between the rich Vedic mythologies and the sectarian legends 
of the Puranas, which abound in such difficulties and inconvenient situa¬ 
tions,—the problem of “ethicizing” the behavior of the gods, and the 
dealings of the Avatars, is a difficult one. Madhva rises equal to the 
occasion and develops a network of theological technique to solve these 
contradictions between the actual and the ideal nature of the deities, bet¬ 
ween the theory and the practical behavior of the Avatars of God, cele¬ 
brated in the Epics and Puranas and maintain a satisfactory and balanced 
conception of the Deity. He has been the only Indian thinker who has given 
his special attention to this important problem of Theology and shown 
the necessary boldness and resourcefulness in tackling it. Of course, the 
solutions proposed by him rest mostly on textual sanctions and theodicies; but 
within the limits of the texts and traditions of Hindu thought, that have 
come down to us, it is not possible to adopt a different method or draw a 
different conclusion. 

The historical value of the Mbh. T. JV., lies in its being the earliest 
datable running commentary on the Epic, in Sanskrit. It is not, of course, 
a commentary, in the strict sense of the term. But, in so far as it traverses 
the entire course of the history of the Kuru-Pandavas, without omitting 
any of the major incidents, its importance to the “text-criticism” of the 
Epic, becomes considerable; all the more so, when we have it from 
Madhva himself that he had travelled all over the land in search of mss, of 
the Epic, collected a good number of them of various recensions and then 
fixed the standard text for himself to follow and comment upon : 

(Mbh. T. JV. ii, 7). 

He even complains in the manner of a modern scholar, that the text of the 
Epic, had, in most cases, been sadly mutilated beyond recognition or resto¬ 
ration; that numerous interpolations had crept in; and that, therefore, 
he has had to take all possible care, advice and guidance in establishing 
the correct and genuine text (Mbh. T. N. ii, 3.6) : 

jrfsFrfcr i 

gpj: srowirHRv^i ii 

arfr *fHt: i 

stout: vtaniteft * ^ II 

firromr snftfor: i 

* * * * 

The Editors of the “Critical Edition” of the Mahabharata 
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(the B.O. R.I.) have really missed much valuable material for their work, 
in having utterly ignored the existence of such a work as this. It ought to 
have been consulted at least as one of the Testimonia. (See p. xxv. 
Prolegomena, Critical Edn.). It should not have been passed over because 
of its religiophilosophical stand point in epitomizing the Epic. 

In the Prolegomena to his epitome, Madhva elaborates his theory 
of a threefold interpretation of the Epic into (1) historical; (2) allegorical; 
and (3) metaphysical : 

dqWfVuKM snrci f^ 1 * * * V. u ( Mbh . i, 1, 50). 

The historical {astika) is the one normally associated with the actual Epic 
setting. The allegorical ( manvadi) sees in the internecine warfare of the 
Kuru-Pandavas the eternal conflict between the forces of good and bad, 
on the moral plane. The metaphysical ( upari-cara ) attempts an Adhyat- 
mic attunement of the text {Mbh. T. jV. ii, 43)., drawing its inspiration 
mainly from those contexts which elaborate the nature of the Supreme. 

SUMMARY 

The work runs to thirty-two chapters. The first two provide the 
necessary theosophic background to the author’s exposition of the philo¬ 
sophy of the Epic. The work opens with a brief account of primeval 
creation and goes on to emphasize the supremacy of Visnu besides discuss¬ 
ing the relative validity of texts and methods of their harmonized inter¬ 
pretation. Reasons are given for setting aside the Saiva Puranas, when 
they contradict the Vedasastra. The threefold classification of souls, 
accepted by Madhva, is referred to in i, 87 ff. A hierarchical system like 
Madhva’s has inevitably to make room for varying standards of spiritual 
fitness and efficiency as well as of means and ends (Sadhana), such as 
Karma, Jfiana, and Bhakti and their fruit. Dana, Tirtha, Tapas and 
Yajfia are declared to be inferior Sadhanas. Unalloyed devotion, alone, 
qualifies for salvation. Verse i, 86, gives an almost classical definition of 
Bhakti, what it is and what is it not (i, 113). In respect of Sadhanas, 
Brahma alone, as the highest of souls, can concentrate on all the infinite 
attributes of Godhead. Human beings cannot concentrate on more than 
four fundamental attributes of Divinity : and! fa I The Devas can 

concentrate on a few more, according to their capacity. 2 

1. Modem scholars treat this verse as referring to three different “beginnings” of 

the Epic text. See G. V. Vaidya, Mahdbharata , A Criticism 1945, p. 5, f.n. 2 “though there 

is no sloka beginning with Manu, in the Adi Parva”. Moreover, the Astika, Manu and 

Uparicara chapters are not so widely separated from each other in the Epic and it seems 
poindess to recognise three different beginnings for this reason. The verse seems to have a 
symbolic meaning as suggested by Madhva. It is interesting to note that the late Dr. 

V. S. Sukthankar himself, in his Meaning of the Mahdbharata (Asiatic Soc. of Bombay) has 
attempted to probe the “ gestalt ” of the Epic at what he calls the mundane , ethical and meta¬ 
physical planes. He has also paid a tribute to M. for giving the lead into the Adhyatmic 
significance of the Epic. 

! 2. Cf. “There are only two attributes of God of which we, humans, have any 
knowledge at all. The being of God is not however confined within the limits of human 
experience. Our knowledge of God is real so far as it goes. But reality is beyond us. There 
are an infinite number of other aspects of the Deity along which we cannot travel since we 
are restricted to two lines of approach only, viz. mind and matter.” W. G. Bond. Three 
Things that Matter — Religion , Philosophy and Science, p. 73, Watts, London. 
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Chapters iii-ix, are devoted to a critical summary of the Ramayana. 
Madhva shows an amount of pious ingenuity in explaining away such 
episodes as reflect unfavorably on his heroes and heroines. The supre¬ 
macy of Rama as Visnu and the divinity of Sita are zealously and cour¬ 
ageously upheld, with many reorientations of “compromising situations”, 
with profuse reference to authorities, and fictions of theodicy. 1 The en¬ 
counter of Parasurama with Rama and the former’s ‘defeat’ are skilfully 
explained. Ravana is made to carry away not the real Sita but a “Prati- 
krti” into which life had been breathed. Rama is aware of the fact all 
along; but just ‘pretends’ to go through all the suffering and privation like 
a human lover. Madhva relies on Bhagavata (v. 19, 5-6) also, in this 
connection. 

The story of the Mahabharata is elaborately dealt with, following the 
Epic narrative with “critical” comments on the above lines, wherever 
called for, from Chapters x to xxxii. 2 The work concludes with an account 
of the rise of Buddhistic and Jain schools and the rise of Mayavada in the 
Kali age and the advent of Madhva himself for the rehabilitation of 
Theism. 

Madhva handles a variety of metres with remarkable skill and con¬ 
sistency. There is a ring of Epic dignity about his style. The Mbh. T. N. 
is the biggest metrical work of Madhva and is, by no means, a negligible 
performance—judged even from the point of view of extent, which is about 
6000 granthas. There is no doubt he possessed a natural gift for poetry; 
but the plan and purpose of his work have made anything more than a 
few passing flashes of his aptitude in that direction, impossible. It is a 
Kavya in a much larger sense than the conventional. 


1. In the encounter with Parasurama, the demon Atula is introduced (iv). See 
also episode of NagapaJa. 

2. Chapters xiii and xvi-cvii, are based on the Bhagavata Purdpa story. 



Chapter XIV 


DASA PRAKARANAS 

“DA&A-PRAKARANAS” is the name collectively given to ten minor 
philosophical tracts of Madhva. They are (1) the Pramdna-lakfana (PL), 
(2) the Katha-Lak$ana (AX), (3) the Upadhikhandana (UK), (4) the Maya - 
vadakhandana (MK), (5) the Prapanca-Mithyatvanumana-Khandana (PMK), 
(6) the Tattvasarhkhyana ( TS ), (7) the Tattvaviveka (TV), (8) the Tattvod- 
dyota ( Td), (9) the Vifnu-Tattva Nirnaya (VTN), and (10) the Karma- 
Nirnaya (KM). They deal with the various aspects of the Dvaita system, 
its logic, ontology, theology, theory of knowledge etc. Five of them (nos. 
3, 4, 5, 8 and 9) are refutations of the Monistic Idealism of Samkara, from 
various points of view. Nos. 6-9, may be described as constructive works 
devoted to the exposition of Madhva’s cosmic scheme, ontological cate¬ 
gories and general metaphysics. The language of these Prakaranas is 
throughout tough and terse. But for the lucid commentaries of Jaya- 
tirtha, on them, they would still have remained obscure. Except the 
VTN., all the others are short works. 

(9) PRAMANA LAKSANA 

(i) In traditional accounts of systems of Indian thought, it is usual 
to begin with a statement of the number and nature of Pramanas, i.e., 
sources or guarantors of correct knowledge, recognized by a given system. 
Max Muller expresses great admiration for this practice of Indian writers, 
as it removes a good deal of misunderstanding and makes the task of philo¬ 
sophical assessment of a given system easy. 

Following this time-honored practice, Madhva indicates in his PL., 
the number of Pramanas admitted by him, their definitions, modes of func¬ 
tioning and the nature of reality apprehended by them. We are told at 
the end of the work that the exposition follows the Brahmatarka of Vyasa, 
not now extant. 

(ii) The attacks made by the Advaitins, pursuing the dialectic 
method of inquiry and refutation of the Buddhists, on the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
Realism, its categories and thought-measuring devices seem to have been 
responsible in its turn for the composition of such works as the PL., by 
Madhva, in an attempt obviously at perfecting his own system and making 
it proof against similar attacks. 1 He has therefore taken due note of the 
criticisms of Advaitic dialecticians like Vimuktatman and Anandabodha, 

1. It is significant that one of Vimuktatman’s works bears the title of “Pramana- 
vrttanirnaya” (See his Iffasiddhi, p. 37, G. O. S.) Madhva’s dialectic style and method 
and many turns of expression, often recall the Iffasiddhi (which was one of the works studied 
by him under his Guru). The work seems to have given a powerful incentive to his critical 
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against various types of realism and has endeavoured to discard much that 
was superfluous or illogical, in the older systems of Realism, while im¬ 
proving upon all that was of permanent value and metaphysical merit in 
them, 

(iii) The Naiyayikas themselves, had, as a result of outside criti¬ 
cism, introduced many new changes in the minutiae and methodology of 
their system. Much of the old looseness of thought and vocabulary had 
been shed and a new school of logic inaugurated by Gahgesa Upadhyaya, 
with a staggering paraphernalia of technical jargon, had come into being. 

(iv) Though a realist himself, Madhva had his own differences 
with the Nyaya-Vaisesikas. 1 He had therefore to traverse the entire field 
of realistic logic and metaphysics over again with a newer outlook. A 
certain measure of constructive exposition of one’s own views becomes 
necessary in such cases from a comparative and critical standpoint. It 
was to these tasks, then, that Madhva addressed himself ifr his Prakaranas. 

A Pramana, as ordinarily understood, is a means or guarantor of 
valid knowledge : But to Madhva, it has a wider and a 

higher denotation also, viz., the core of reality itself : Pramana 

embraces, in its fold, truth, or true knowledge and the means of such knowl¬ 
edge. True knowledge per se is ‘Kevala-Pramana.” What leads to it is 
“Anu-Pramana.” Sense-perception, Inference and Verbal testimony come 
under the latter. ^ 

Madhva accepts but three Pramanas 2 3 as fundamental: Pratyaksa 
(sense-perception), Anumana (inference) and Agama (verbal testimony 
or Scripture). The additional Pramanas recognized by other systems, 
such as the Upamana of Gautama and the Arthapatti of the Mimarhsakas 
are subsumed under Inference. “Anupalabdhi” of the Bhattas, is sub¬ 
sumed partly under Inference and partly under Perception; and “Sam- 
bhava” and “Parisesa” under Inference. The scheme of Pramanas is 
thus considerably simplified and reduced to the barest limits of logical 
necessity. The subject of fallacies is similarly treated. The number of 
awqq s terms or members indispensable for an adequate statement of a 
syllogism is cut down to the barest minimum. Madhva makes no fetish 
of the exact number of Avayavas that will have to be recognized for a com¬ 
plete syllogism. As a general rule, he is for three : srfon, and 
and dispenses with the well-known scheme of five-membered syllogism 
of the Naiyayikas.® Even a bare proposition implying a 
probans (hetu) will do, or even a proposition involving a middle term. 
The subject of Nigrahasthanas (points for closure of a debate) is also 
similarly treated. The Nyaya definition of Pramana as 
is analysed and refuted. The validity of Smrti (recollection) denied by 

1. See Part III. Chap. xx. 

2. Like the Saihkhyas (cf. Sdmkhyakdrtkd, 4), the Yogas and Bhasarvajna among 
Naiyayikas. 

3. Nyayasutra. i, 1, 32. 
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some philosophers, is resolutely maintained . 1 Madhva says, in this 
connection, that the very edifice of experience would collapse, if the vali¬ 
dity of our recollection is impugned : srapnwjtftait, i 

To try to establish the validity of our past experience through inference 
involves needless strain and violence to experience. 

+«*WHiU«i, Pi^ l The domain of prameyas is then exhaustively dealt 
with. The number of granthas in the PL is 50. 

(10) KATHA LAKSAtfA 

This is a metrical monograph in 35 anustubhs devoted to the ex¬ 
position of the subject of debate, and the rules and regulations governing its 
conduct. Here also, the exposition is said to follow the Brahmatarka. 

Debates and disputations for the purpose of settling doctrinal differ¬ 
ences and for the ascertainment of truth were common enough in the 
intellectual life of the 12 th and 13th centuries, in India. In the ancient 
days, the Buddhists, Jains and Naiyayikas had been the makers of Logic 
and the leaders in debate. Between the 10th and 12th centuries, the shield 
was entirely with the Advaitins. Madhva’s object in writing the Katka ,- 
lak$ana , must have been to train his disciples to become adepts in the art 
of debate and be able to carry fire and sword into the enemies’ camp. 
Some of his peculiar views on the different aspects of the subject also called 
for a suitable medium of presentation. 

Madhva insists upon the recognition of three types of debate : 

3 rc"T, and rejecting the other classifications attempted by the 

Buddhists, Srlharsa and the Naiyayikas. Vada, is the purest form of 
debate carried on solely for the ascertainment of truth. Jalpa is a less 
exalted form of it, which may be indulged in either as a test of ability or 
for victory . 2 Vitanda is cleansed of much of its bad odour and raised to 
the rank of an independent kind of disputation, perfectly legitimate and 
laudable where an honest soul is confronted with a particularly vicious or 
perverse opponent fad g di 3 1 It is an occasion where one refuses to 

throw pearls before swines. In such extremities, the Siddhantin merely 
adopts the Vaitarujika or destructive attitude demolishing the arguments 
of his adversary and exposing their hollowness without in any way, dis¬ 
closing his own view : Such a procedure may not be flatter¬ 

ing to one’s higher ideals of truth-determination; but it takes all sorts of 
men to make a debate. Vitanda is the honest man’s armour against 
hypocrisy and falsehood masquerading as goodness and truth. It is a 
safeguard against unscrupulous argument {Ny. S. iv, 2, 50). 

1. On the validity of Smrti-cognition, see Umesh Misra’s article in the Pathak 

Com. Vol. pp. 177-86. The vindication of the status of Smrti as a valid experience within 
the meaning of “qqiqii” is one of the distinctive and outstanding contributions of Madhya, 
to Indian thought. He establishes its right to validity both in the extended sense of spn^T 
as and in the narrow sense of — as admitted by the Bhatfas and the 

Advaitins. (See AV iii, p. 34). See my Philosophy of Madhodcarya,, pp. 94-95. 

2, etc. 
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(11) upAdhi kha^dana 

This is a short metrical tract in 20 granthas, criticizing the concept 
of “Upadhi” (pluralising factor or agency) which plays so large and neces¬ 
sary a part in the Brahmajiianavada of Samkara. The world of plurality 
is believed by the Advaitin to be the outcome of fontal ignorance playing 
upon the One Real. The oneness of existence is the truth of things; and 
all plurality is ascribable to this fontal ignorance (aroraftw). Madhva, 
naturally, opens his attack by pointing out that the very idea of such ne¬ 
science descending upon Brahman, is unthinkable, unaccountable and 
impossible : ^ l If Brahman is the only thing that 

is, where and whence can Ignorance come in ? If it is to be rendered 
possible by the intervention of an “Upadhi”, the question naturally arises 
as to how this Upadhi itself is to be conceived of — whether as a real and 
essential feature of Brahman or as itself being due to an earlier layer of 
Ignorance. A real Upadhi spells danger to a Monism. To rely on a pre¬ 
vious Ignorance to create a subsequent Upadhi, is to court the double 
fallacy of a regressus ad infinitum and mutual interdependence in reasoning. 
It is thus impossible to make out any rational and intelligible relation 
between the Upadhi and Brahman. The function of an ‘Upadhi’ is to 
place in bold relief an existing difference not readily perceived and no? to 
create a non-existing difference : faircHR ^ fTO: (U. Kh .) 

The progress of Ignorance being thus arrested at the very outset, there is 
no individual soul resulting therefrom, and no fit subject for metaphysical 
investigation. 1 

A Dualism has no such difficulties. In it, a spiritual aspirant, (not 
identical with Brahman) knowing something of Brahman and wanting to 
know more is the proper person (Adhikari) to undertake metaphysical 
quest, undergo the necessary discipline laid down in the Sastras and 
reap the benefit of his labors. Everything is thus intelligible in a 
Dualism. 

(12) PRAPANGA-MITHYATVANUMANA khandana 

The well-known syllogism of the monist : £pr foarr, stsrrt, 

intended to establish the unreality of the world, 
is analysed and refuted in minute detail, in this Prakarana of 29 lines. 

The minor term of the syllogism itself is shown to be unestablished 
in respect of abode (arTspnftre). , The concept of Anirvacaniya is avowedly 
irrational 2 and no inference can be based on it. Criticisms are urged from 
the point of view of both formal and inductive logic. 


1. Cf. G. K. ii, 31. Also : ijifa srfopftsfa ?nffcr (Samkara, B. S. B. 

iv, 1, 3) and qy^ 1^1 Ik (Vacaspati on the above). 

2 . jgifecTOtaaMI VW 5T 3 I ' 

gTC II (Iffasiddhi i, 140). 
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(13) mAyAvAda-khandana 

In this Prakarana of twenty granthas, Madhva contends that none 
of the fourfold traditional requisites of system-building viz.; the Adhikari. 
Visaya etc., can be satisfactorily made out on any kind of Monism, much 
less on the Nirvisesadvaita of Samkara. The identity of Jiva and Brahman, 
which is the central thesis of Advaita, is shown to be riddled with contra¬ 
dictions. How is this identity to be conceived of ? Is it anything other 
than the Brahman; or one with it ? If the former, we have a dualism. In 
the latter case, there is a “Siddhasadhanata.” For, Brahman is conceived 
by the Advaitin as essentially self-revealed (Svaprakasa) in that it is out¬ 
side the pale of Pramanas and unknowable : attach flfa, I 

(Gitsukha) TiTforcT (Istasiddhi). 

If then, the identity that is the thesis {yi$aya) of Monism were one with 
Brahman , it would, like Brahman itself, be equally self-revealed and outside 
the pale of any Pramanas or Sastra, such as the Advaita-Vedanta. There 
woiAd thus be no need or justification for any §astra of the Monist. APramana, 
moreover, is (admitted by the Advaitin to be) what makes the unknown 
known : anrflpRfisfrFq. 1 The Advaita-Sastra, cannot surely be claimed to 
be valid (5nrr*r) in this sense. So long as Advaita stands committed to the 
Nirvisesadvaita of Samkara, there is no way out of the difficulty. Since 
is necessarily characterless, there can be no point in saying that 
Scripture enables us to know those aspects of the Brahman (or Atman) 
which are not already known : fwt: This disposes of 

the plea made by Samkara under B. S. i, 1; 1 : S Tfirgiinfad «rr PTRT 

* * * * and his reply to it. One can also raise the question if 

the identity, preached by the Monist, is real or fictitious. Neither alter¬ 
native can be welcome to him. The impossibility of Ignorance affecting 
Brahman vitiates the whole of Monistic metaphysics : 

finstPj l In view of the said identity, there can be no real Adhikari, 
entitled to philosophize or undergo spiritual discipline. For this same 
reason, Moksa cannot be the goal of metaphysics; as, on the monistic 
doctrine, everybody is free, here and now and release is not a state to be 
attained hereafter : fa«*<^Ri Cf. Samkara : jfterer awrtoid 

(G. B. iii, 1) ?T *nw: I arfa to fa fa {Bhamati, 

ii, 3, 40). 

Towards the close of his MK., Madhva refutes briefly the view of 
Sriharsa that aitoif r ffa (cessation of Ignorance) is indistinguishable from 
the Atman : 3U<4dWd^rfd: as well as that of Vimuktatman that it belongs 
entirely to a fifth order of predication (q^ppPR) : 


1. This is the Bhaffa definition of Pramana, which is admitted by the Advaitins 
for all practical purposes : 9T <ia.qq ': | See also Bhamati on B S. ii, 1, 14. 

2 - Cf - * tTvPW I 

^^1fdfafa4«W sfxd RTSqfipFT II 

(Buddhist Karika, q. by Vedanta Desika, Satadufayn, S. S. Muktavali Ser. p. 65). 
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”*f 5RtfPT: I 

SWHhS’i ll” 

(Anandabodha, Nyayamakaranda ). 

These defects and pitfalls of Monism force a Dualism on all thinking 
minds. 


(14) tattva-samkhyAna* 

The Taltvasamkhyana (11 granthas) enumerates the categories recog¬ 
nized by Madhva. Here, reality is dichotomized into “Svatantra” 
(Independent) and “Para-tan tra” (Dependent). This is the highest 
metaphysical and ontological classification in Madhva’s system, whence 
his system derives its name “Dvaita”. God (Visnu) is the One (Highest) 
Independent Real. All else is dependent on Him, including the goddess 
LaksmI, the presiding deity of (Acit)-Prakrti. Dependence does not 
mean unreality. The finite creation is always dependent on God; but is 
none the less real, even as He is. The ramifications of finite reality are 
then set forth in detail. Madhva emphasizes that difference and disparity 
are found everywhere among finite selves in their constitution and equip¬ 
ment which points to a hierarchy (tfr<d«l) among gods, demons and men. 
A detailed cosmic scheme from the Supreme Being down to inanimate 
creation is then given. Three classes of souls are distinguished among 
those that are now in bondage : Muktiyogyas (salvable),. Tamoyogyas 
(those that will eventually qualify themselves for eternal perdition) and 
Nityasamsarins (those that will always be subject to transmigration). 
Those who want to be released from bondage must learn to look upon God 
as the One Being who is responsible in various ways for the preservation, 
control, absorption, enlightenment etc. of the world of matter and Souls. 


1. Not “Tattva-Sarhkhyayana” as in Salctore’s History of Tuluva, Poona 36 
p. 441. 
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(15) TATTVAVIVEKA 

This, in 13 granthas (metrical), covers the same ground as the TS., 
with some additional points regarding the logical and ontological relations 
between substance and attributes, etc., according as the attributes are 
coeval with the substances or not. 


(16) TATTVODDYOTA 

This is one of the fighting works of Madhva, in which he has dis¬ 
cussed and refuted some of the leading doctrines and fundamental concepts 
of the Advaita Vedanta. It is traditionally believed to embody some of 
the arguments actually employed by Madhva, in his historic debate with 
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two celebrated Advaitins of his day : Pundarika. Puri 1 and Padma Tirtha, 
recorded in the M. Vij. xii, 1-54. 

(i) Madhva maintains, at the outset, that “Difference” (*re) 

is the fundamental concomitant of nature. It persists even in Moksa, 
between Brahman and freed souls and among the latter. The more should 
it hold good on this side of release (wiKMPm) ). It is hardly convincing to 
dismiss it as an unreal projection of the mind.' The concept of Anir- 
vacanlya is warranted neither by the facts of life nor by the force of logic. 
It is a figment of the Monist’s imagination, having no support in the Scrip¬ 
tures, Madhva denies that there is any basis for this idea in the Nasadiya 
Sukta (R. V. x, 129). If what is left over (qfrfw) after the denial of 
“Sat” and “Asat” (in R. V. x, 129, 1) were to be viewed as necessarily 
Anirvacaniya, one would have to characterize Brahman also as “Anirva- 
caniya; for its existence is affirmed 84 +h) immediately 

after a series of denials hknuiVI *Ki«Vd<M)*i earlier. 2 

(ii) Syllogisms advanced by the Monist in support of the unreality 
of phenomena (fn«ii^) are shown to be full of fallacies and-contradictions : 

iTer star: l The minor term and grounds of inductive general¬ 
ization in these cases, are refuted in great detail. The reality of the world, 
which is borne in upon us by our own consolidated experience, cannot be 
suppressed by any amount of specious reasoning. If the verdict of experi¬ 
ence is to be set aside, it can only be on the strength of a more powerful 
and subsequent experience ), here and now. And we know only 

too well that such is not the case, here. 

(iii) Long before Madhva, the Advaitins had been suspected of 
inward sympathies and leanings towards Buddhism. 3 Advaita was openly 
denounced as Buddhism in disguise by such early writers as Bhaskara, 4 
Parthasarathi Misra, 5 Yadavaprakasa,® and Ramanuja. 7 From early 
days, Advaitins have been vehemently protesting 8 that theirs was certainly 
_ / 

1. See also Narayana Pandita’s own c. Bhavaprakaiika on M. Vij. and Jayatirtha’s 
com. on Td (end). 

2. Cf. “Moreover, it ignores the previously postulated “That” which by its terms, 
eliminates non-being. The poet, here, unquestionably entangles himself in sham pro¬ 
fundity.” Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda , 1908, p. 238. 

3. Vide Gaudapada Karikas, iv, 99 and the remarks of Samkara and Anandagiri, 
thereon. See also Chap. IX (ante). 

(B. S.B. Chowk. S. S. 15, p. 85 and 124). 

5 . Zgi | 

«04Hdl 4f49*T d^Mcl ftf ^ WIM«uk: II 

(Yadavaprakasa quoted by Desika in his Tattvamuktdkalapa. Medical Hall Press, 
Benares, 1900, p. 363). 

7. Vedartha Samgraha, Pandit Rep. p. 86. 

8. Vide G. K. : 99) and comm, on it. See Vivarapa; 

HdKdMMlsq * * (Viz. Skt. Ser. 1892, p. 84) 

and SamksepaSdriraka, ii, 25-27. 
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not a Buddhism. The prejudice and antipathy to Advaita was very 
strong in Madhva’s days. It is riot to be wondered if he chose to exploit 
this prevailing antipathy of his times, to the Advaita, both in learned 
quarters and among the people 1 to further the interests of his new system. 
What is important , however, is that unlike most of his predecessors, he took 
it upon himself to substantiate his criticism against Advaita, in this respect, 
with chapter and verse , in his Tattvoddyota and to a lesser extent, elsewhere. 
So much so, that academically speaking, we have to look up to Madhva, 
for a really exhaustive treatment of this question. The Charge of ‘crypto- 
Buddhism 5 was not certainly invented by Madhva . 2 But he shared the 
general belief of scholars, then as^ now, that it bore a very strong family 
resemblance to Buddhism and that for all practical purposes it was but a 
restatement of Buddhistic ideas in Upanisadic and Vedantic phraseology. 
Madhva makes this the vantage ground of his attack on the Advaita. He 
quotes extensively from the standard Buddhistic works current in his days, 3 
and from well-known Advaitic works like the Samk$epa-$driraka 4 : 


1. As reflected in the verses of the Padma Puraria : 

(Cited by Vijnana Bhiksu). 

2. Madhva has not used the expression in any of his works, though he 

has made it quite clear that in his opinion the Advaita is indistinguishable from Buddhism, 
in its metaphysics. The term occurs in M. Vij. i. 51 and also in the 

Satadufani of Vedanta Desika, who calls upon the faithful followers of Ramanuja to gird 
up their loins and fight the “Pracchanna-Bauddhas” to the finish : 


II Bratindra Sen Gupta (J. O. I. Baroda, Sep. 1955) seeks to establish that 
the formulations of the Samkara system are distinct from the Buddhistic enunciations, in 
respect of the problems of illusion, ultimate reality and Liberation. It is precisely in these 
vital respects that Madhva and Jayatirtha have shown the fundamental affinity in thought 
between Buddhism and Advaita (See J.s remarks on pp. 23 b and 23 Tdt). Until their 
arguments are convincingly refused, no philosophical value could be attached to mere 
sentimental protests against the equation of Advaita and Buddhism, by ancient or modern 
scholars. 


3. Unfortunately, the names of these Buddhistic works (metrical) from which he 
has quoted these verses, have not been mentioned by Madhva. It is difficult to trace these 
to their sources as most of the old Buddhistic works are now lost to us. But I have it on 
the authority of Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, of Shantiniketan, that though the 
passages cited by Madhva in Td. could not be traced in extant-Buddhistic works, the ideas 
have many clear parallels in the extant literature of Buddhism. I have also come across 
many close correspondences, in the course of my own-studies of old Buddhistic texts, for 


this purpose : 

(a) <HM<5J<S14 WRT SPT^TSTTf^PT I 

Madhyamaka Kdrikd 24, p. 372 which may be compared with No. 8 of Madhva. 
(Madhyamaka Kdrikd) with No. 1. quoted below. 

(b) HMI ' HIMl *T Madhyantavibhaga-SAtra, i, 14 (text) and 

Sthiramati’s com. thereon : ^ *F*TcTWr: I 


(G. O. S. 24, p. 38 ab) cf. ver. no. 5 of Madhva. 
4. Not from Murari Sataka (of Samkara) as stated by Dr Nagaraja Sarma, Reign 
of Realism in /. Phil- 1937, p. 207. 
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“ vPR&nrtk < t fil<g>98*ddq I " (i, 1) WPTn^V I 

Madhva contends 1 that the attributeless Brahman of Advaita can 
hardly be distinguished from the Sunya of Buddhistic Nihilism. 2 Both are 
aratis beyond thought and word (ai«iw) and can only be expressed 
through negatives anfti?)). The so-called of the Ad- 

vaitin is nothing but the "s<|fdd<sj” of the Buddhist, writ larger. 3 The 
ideal of Nirvana and the goal of Brahmabhava, were nearly the same. In 
view of so much striking affinity of Prameyas (basic doctrines), Madhva 
asserts that Advaita is indeed Buddhism : ^ *r 9R«uPw: TOR 

c\ > 

mqMlfcd : l The Advaitin’s belief in the Vedas turns out to be a veritable 
deception when it is remembered that they dismiss the entire Karmakanda 
and large slices of the Upanisads which teach dualistic views as “not-truth- 
declaring” (a^Y^T^F). 4 Madhva, naturally, protests against such high¬ 
handed treatment to the Vedas, which is worse than even the Buddhists’ 
open abjuration of them. The Advaitins* attitude is, moreover, incon¬ 
sistent : qqft nm: utMWNC qpFR !). If one part of Scripture 

can speak untruth (araY^q) what guarantee is there for the other parts 
alone ? Madhva winds up with the observation that the refutation of 


1. There are altogether eight verses quoted by Madhva from Buddhist sources. 
They are as follows : 

<3 C S 

SF|d 'TTWfWT II <1 

Wf drWId ^ II ^ 


^ <1 py qq I 


*U4l«tolcW)Plgr qr q i 

(4V4H»K II 

q qrcirq »r qq - «n i 

<f*d ws&j qq*TCPjq It ^ 
3Ri^r hiRsm: qt: i 

T? wri flfdq fwr: I 


cTs^cf q^rcm ii 

2. Dasgupta, op. cit. i, p. 493-95. 

3 . ff flc* *T5F ft SPT%W I 

*ft% ddfdddl ^ ^ MtHiqd: II 

{Madhyamaka Karikas, xxiv, 492). This is q. by Jayatirtha in his c. on Td. but 
the Buddhist verses quoted by Madhva do not appear to be from Nagaijuna as Dr. R. 
Nagaraja Sarnia (p. 209) thinks. The Advaitic view of “Satta-traividhya” has also a 
striking Buddhist parallel. See Abhidharma Samuccaya of Asanga, p. 35. (ed. J. B. B. R. A. S. 
1949). 

4. The phrases and are pretty often used by the Samksepa- 

Sariraka , which seems to have been specially referred to (along with the Isfasiddhi) by 
Madhva. See SamkfepaSariraka ii, 43; iii, 287. 
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Buddhistic idealism and Nihilism in the Ved&nta Sutras is thus tantamount 
to a refutation of Advaitism itself r 1 1 ( 'SuuiM 

?T I fr* TT fc PRWi: I ?T* VJMHiGm: TOW *TFTRTf^T: l 2 

(iv) There is a constructive side of the Td., wherein Madhva quotes 
passages to show that Theism is the only philosophy accepted by the 
Sastras. Such texts as have been claimed by the Monist to support arrot 
(such as “Tat tvam asi”) according to which, passages of the Sruti are 
believed somehow to refer to an attributeless Absolute are reinterpreted, in 
conformity with Theism. The work concludes with a brief criticism of 
Ekajlvajnanavada. The last seven verses do not belong to Madhva. They 
are in the nature of tributes paid to him by the admiring witnesses of his 
debate with Pundarika Puri and incorporated into the body of his dis¬ 
course {Td.) at the request of his disciples. 3 

(17) VISNU-TATTVA-NIRNAYA 
This is the biggest (540 granthas) and the most important of the 
Prakaranas and contains an exhaustive refutation of Advaita, a brilliant 
criticism of Advaitic interpretation of Srutis and an equally impressive 
exposition of their interpretation on new lines and a masterly vindication 
of the concept of “Difference”. It has three chapters (Paricchedas). 
The scope of the work is thus outlined : 

JTrcppir skt ^ 11 

mufamirq rTP^T II 

(i) Before establishing the central thesis of his thought that Brah¬ 
man (Narayana) is the highest subject-matter (*{fraicq4) of the Veda- 
Sastra, Madhva discusses the place and importance of &abda among 
Pramanas and argues a strong case for the infallibility and Apauruseyatva 
of the Vedas. He is the only Vedantin (after the Mimamsakas) to have 
given this question serious attention. The Vedas are self-valid (*3Er: 
jptpt) and cannot .be ascribed to any known author , human or divine. 4 
The eternity of the Vedas rests on the eternity of Sabda. 5 It is convinc¬ 
ingly shown that no system of philosophy can do without some kind of 
Apaurufeyavakya , for its ultimate validity. Even the Buddhists and the 

1. Cf. Bhaskaraon B. S. ii, 2, 29; q ^ qiilMlfcd: R pqvi 

f*n4dl «rfef a TT: I (p* 124). 

2. Some think that Madhva uses the term "jrPTHrit” with a sting. Far from it. 
It is merely a description chosen by the Advaitin himself. Madhva was a close student of 
Iffasiddhi which loses the term very often (See pp. 93; 157; 158 etc. (G. O. S.) He also 
uses other expressions like "fqg- and %jq” in the opening verse of Td. with which 

compare ( Isfasiddhi , p. 2) and the use of 5^ with accusative (pp. 151, 

153, ii, 19, iii, 58 etc.). 

3. See Jayatirtha’s c. on these verses (Td.). 

4. ckSTIHm =ET FFT I I 

5. 3RT 3||+|^1^1 ^ I 
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Carvakas are forced to admit some kind of Sabdapramana, which is in¬ 
capable of being ascribed to any author. 

(ii) Madhva pleads strongly that ineradicable difference between 
God and man is the purport of the Sastras : This difference is a corollary 
of the supremacy of Brahman : srt: i f%^, fawfh ref r PM 

Tret ll With cogent reasons, he repudiates the Advaitic view 

that all those Scriptural texts which speak of Difference are to be looked 
upon as being merely ai«^i<w> (repetitive) iii spirit. Our knowledge of 
the existence of God is derived solely from Scripture (B. S. i, 1, 3). Such 
being the case, it will never do for Scripture, to cut its own ground from 
under its own feet. The monistic texts are considerably weakened by their 
conflict with the consolidated experience (3T4Tfydl«f*M) of humanity and 
inference (based on it). Though it is no doubt true, that Agama has, as 
a rule, precedence over other means of proof, it cannot be considered valid 
when it goes against its very prop and support : viz. those texts 

that establish Brahman ex hypothesi to be Sarvajna etc., in contradistinction 
from the human soul. It is equally absurd to dismiss the difference 
between the Jiva and Brahman taught in such &rutis as st as an 

ignorant doctrine. If Srutis can play false, what guarantee is there that 
the Monistic texts can be relied upon to speak the truth ? Madhva is 
honestly surprised how a person, with such a poor opinion of the Sruti can. 
claim to be a Veda-vadin : ? It is thus extremely 

unlikely that the identity between Jiva and Brahman can be the ultimate 
teaching of Scripture.' Texts which appear, on a superficial view, to favour 
such an identity are shown, on closer scrutiny, to emphasize the unutter¬ 
able majesty of Brahman and the complete metaphysical dependence of 
all else on It : <n?ic##Enr i dwranwm ^ qfrftnrc r antffcr... ” 

fffeWT I 

An implicit and ineradicable dualism is shown to underlie all the 
well-known Upanisadic texts paraded by the Monist. Madhva gives a 
brilliant analysis of the “Tat tvam asi” 1 and “Vacarambhana” 2 texts, 
among others here, and Jays bare the defects in their Advaitic interpret¬ 
ation. The points raised by him are new and deserve careful attention. 
Several other passages also are similarly discussed. 

(iv) The reality of the world of difference is clearly taught in many 

Scriptural texts, even as admitted by the Monist. Madhva repudiates 
the suggestion that this reality is of a lower order : ^ and 

cites passages to show, that difference persists even in Moksa. Individual con¬ 
sciousness is inalienable and indestructible in release : «rr «$WHkHl 

(Brh. Up. iv, 5, 14) ^ Mf^dedM \ 

(v) The VTN. gives the best classical exposition of the concept 
of Bheda as developed by Madhva. A ‘Pluralistic Universe’ is grounded 
on the reality of difference. The concept of “Bheda” has been vigorously 
assailed by hosts of Absolutistic writers from the days of Samkara. The 


1. See under Chandogya-Bhafya of Madhva and Ch. xxix. 

2. See under Chart. Up. Bhdfya. 
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Nyaya-Vaisesika Realism had been the chief target of attack of the early 
Advaitic Dialecticians. The Iffasiddhi of Vimuktatman, has a powerful 
critique of Bheda. 1 Other writers like Anandabodha, 2 Sriharsa 3 and 
Citsukha, followed suit. Among the philosophers of the 10th- 12 th, cen¬ 
tury a heated controversy was raging over the concept. Madhva took 
note of the criticisms poured forth by the Advaitic dialecticians. He had 
to draw and defend the concept of ‘Difference,* which was so foundational 
of all reality and on which the entire edifice of his Theistic Realism rested. 
The Monists had placed many obstacles in the way of a really valid defini¬ 
tion of Difference. It was impossible, said they, to give a satisfactory and 
logically commensurate definition of Difference or demonstrate its reality, 
in any metaphysical sense. Any attempt to conceive of it in a logical way, 
is doomed to failure. The idea of difference is thus riddled with all kinds 
of fallacies and contradictions : 3H<IWW41 Star: ggt fawffa i 

Difference is not cognised by itself ; but only in relation to its terms either 
as qualifying them or as being qualified by them. It may be looked upon 
as residing in either or both of them. But, in any case, unless the terms are 
previously grasped, their difference from each other, which is either attri¬ 
butive or is bound up with the cognition of the correlate and the counter¬ 
correlate, cannot be. But then, the cognition of the terms, is dependent 
on that of the difference referred to. There is, thus, mutual interdepen¬ 
dence in any attempt to define the concept of difference. 

Madhva refutes these contentions by pointing out that difference is 
not an attribute of both correlates; but of only one if them , signalised by the 
other. This difference is of the nature of the object itself. To know an 
object is to know its difference from another. Hence, there is no 
interdependence here. 

It may be objected that an object is cognised independently but not 
so its difference from another. If difference were the same as the object, it 
should be capable of being perceived independently of its relata, which is not 
the case. Madhva answers this by pointing out that there is no such 
absolute necessity. The ‘thing in itself* may be perceived independently; 
but its difference from another may yet be cognizable only mediately 
through the relata. There is nothing illogical in this. The Advaitin 
himself, recognizes that the cognition of the Self is immediate, but its iden¬ 
tity with Brahman, though not essentially different from the Self, 4 is yet 

1 - ggwgw, gg W'MWMi'g *r 

HFpta i §, nnfipT i ?rw fa gg <jg; gwwfa wiroicr ii (p- 23, G. o. s. 
lxv. *33). 

2 - ^gw faiKUIMHl ^ WTcT I * * g?JWgg dlfta^V 

\ (Nyayamakaranda, p. 45-46 ) . 

3. gfg g w^r gg: wig, ggr ufatar g*e, wfag wig i wfagfa 

gwr, ggggispfat: ggiwtafa g gtwgrfaw ggwgSppgr n 

(Khapdanakhattdakhadya, i, pp. 210, 212). 

4 - Cf - gwifgg—'g^fag ggg’ *fa wfr gfwnw g^ta wig i 

(Khapdana, i, p. 220). 

Cf. also: g^nwfagg^ g#:, aa^g i fo aw qgtagg g gggg ft fq 

(Iffasiddhi, i, p. 28). 


II 
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only mediately realizable through the terms Jlva and Brahman. What 
applies to identity would hold good in the case of Difference, which is as 
much a relation as its opposite ! 

The Advaitin advances a further argument, objecting to Difference 
as “Dharmi-svarupa”, that if the ‘thing’ and its difference are one and the 
same, they must always be cognized together .. The admission of Visesa, 
however, helps Madhva to account for the perception of an object without 
involving a specific perception of its difference from another. Difference is 
only "sfwrrfW’ from its mff. Even here, the monist can have no cause 
for complaint, as he admits that though the Self is established in all cogni¬ 
tions, its identity with Brahman (which is the same as the Self) is not : 

qfrutfr pi g^rT: folt {VTN). This is indeed a penetrating argument that 
confutes the monist with one of his own admissions. 

From one point of view, it may be asserted, says Madhva, that when 
an object is cognized, its difference also from other things, is cognized in a 
general way and for the most part. Otherwise, one may even mistake his own 
self for any one of the numerous objects around him., None ever falls into 
such an error. It follows, therefore, that difference is cognized simul¬ 
taneously with the perception of the object. It may be objected that if this were 
so, all doubts and misapprehensions would be impossible. Since doubts 
and imperfect cognitions do arise, at times, it* could not be that difference 
is part and parcel of the ‘thing in itself’ (aft). Madhva answers 
this by saying that Difference is only one in a given thing. But it has innu¬ 
merable shades (fMrrs) such as that of being the counter correlate of 
X, Y, or Z. Where, in a particular case , this particular shade of difference is 
missed with reference to a particular (counter)-correlate, on account of such 
factors as resemblance, doubts arise. The particular doubt, however, does 
not mean that Difference in general has not been grasped at all. 

It has been contended that if Difference were of the nature of the 
object, it would, in effect, abolish its own self or the object; or it may mean 
that difference is synonymous with the object . 1 Madhva points out that 
such antinomies are avoided on his view which recognizes only a “Savise- 
sabheda”, (colorful identity) between the object and “difference” conceiv¬ 
ed as “Dharmisvarupa”. The identity (abheda) prevents the possibility 
of such mutual interdependence in perception as has been threatened; and 
the “Vifefa” guarantees the existence and reality of both the object and the differ¬ 
ence. Visesa is just the representative of Difference , not difference by itself: 
’ fc sT frt fo feH 3 l There are reasons why such Visesas should be recog¬ 

nized in all objects commonly regarded as undifferenced. Even the Ad¬ 
vaitin cannot altogether evade or do without them. For, in such texts 
as “Neti neti”, Brahman is said to be different from all else. This dis¬ 
tinction can neither be different from the Brahman; nor partly different and 
partly identical with It, as the judgment arising from the sentence, is 


1. 3^, 3 , ^ i (. iftasiddhi , p. 23). 
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admitted to be in the form of an undifferentiated cognition (aranr). If, 
therefore, in these circumstances, an absolute and colorless identity were 
assumed, it would be futile to have a number of terms in the negation as 
in ^r; Just as identity is recognized between Brahman 

and its attributes : t pww r ft i (Itfasiddhi, p. 27) 

whether negative or positive to avoid conflict with the ^ qwrfW text; 
even so, Visesa must be recognized to prevent overlapping among the 
things negated and the faults of redundance and synonymy ( mfira ). 

It can make no difference to the question of overlapping, whether 
Brahman is regarded as qpar (expressible by words) or as merely 
(suggestible). For, in qny case of elimination,, there will be no point in resorting 
to more than one elimination, if the object thus marked off from its oppo¬ 
site (attributes) does not gain or assume a new aspect or additional significance 
every time a fresh elimination is brought about : 

§, fa ? 

This argument of Madhva is hard to rebut. 

Lastly, when difference is presented to cognition, it cannot be denied 
altogether on the ground of interdependence : forflFT *rfaf^Ffr?T. Inter¬ 
dependence, even admitting there is one, cannot annul the reality of 
things so interdepending 1 : (Jayatlrtha, c. VTN ). 

One must try to explain the process of perception of Difference. But failure 
or inability to do so cannot mean that the thing itself is unreal ! There is, 
of course, no cause for anxiety or interdependence, if difference is rpcog- 
"nized as but yet sfMtarfsrsr from it. 

Madhva has thus really gone a long way in clarifying the concept 
of difference and demonstrating its reality. He enunciates the docrtine 
that Difference is “Dharmi-svarupa’ > , 2 part of the ‘thing in itself*. It is 
perceived simultaneously with the perception of an object, a relation or 
a concept. In one and the same act of perception, the object and its indi¬ 
viduality (which is the same as its difference from all else) are both per¬ 
ceived in a flash as it were. If it were not so, the question will have to be 
answered why and where that individuality had been lurking and how it 
comes to be apprehended later on. Madhva says that because of this 
flash-like simultaneity of apprehension, there is hardly any time, at the 

1. The ideas of “father” and "son” are for example intertwined. You cannot know 

X as “father” unless you know his son Y. But you cannot know Y as son unless you know 
his father. But no one asserts from this fact that both father and son are unreal unaccount¬ 
able beings ! Cf. in this connection, the humorous instance of the twin babies named 
Ram and Lakshman, described interdependently by their mother, in G. V. Joshi’s Marathi 
novel t Amca pap Gao* (Poona, 52). ' 

2. This, coupled with the doctrine of “Visesas” with which the perception of 

difference is linked in Madhva’s epistemology, would be seen to effectively dispose of the 
difficulties and antinomies raised by Vimuktatman and others in their critique of differ¬ 
ence. The Advaitin is purposely perverse in his attitude to Bheda : See Rama Tirtha, 
c. on SamksepaJdriraka p. 59 : 3T, 3T I 
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moment , to frame linguistic expression for the adequate expression of experi¬ 
ence of individuality. When we know a things we know it as distinct from 
everything else , in a general way. Closer thought and ratiocination reveal fur¬ 
ther items of difference, light and shade. Otherwise, one may expect to 
mistake the perceiving self to be something other than what it is : qfir t 

simww tsrernf t jnfaiantrir f srrmfr ft 

FSFT: FTTF I 4>PntIFI FFF +0(d \ ?iKqq SIFT: q<?i^wi, +fVnfVq^ FTF 

( VTN ). This is a direct rejoinder to Sriharsa’s : Tfe FT: * * 

( Khanfana , i, p. 210). 

(vi) Samkara has nowhere given evidence in support of his doctrine 

of “Adhyasa”, beyond a mere assertion that erroneous transference of the 
qualities of the Atman to anatman and vice versa (vnhKRSFTtf) is natural 
in life; and is beginningless and endless : FlsqwfTTrRfl FFfiptta i 

But when one asks for proofs, only excuses are given. Illusions and dream- 
phenomena have been cited by monistic writers ad nauseam. This is most 
unsatisfactory. Even these illustrations betray certain unmistakable 
realistic foundations. They are only exceptions to the rule. It is no use 
saying that because our senses have deceived us once or twice, they must 
altogether be put down as untrustworthy. In that case, even Scripture 
would be in no better position; for some of its statements are , according to the 
Advaitin , obviously untrustworthy in the last resort. 

(vii) No scheme of illusions can be demonstrated without the aid 

of at least two distinct reals : F TO: FFT I (VTN). As a 

matter of fact, illusions are as impossible without the reality of the proto-type 
of the snrt'F (elsewhere) as without that of an Adhisthana. The Advaitin 
is thus guilty of an when he grants the necessity of the latter alone 

and denies the former : snarer F (Bhamati, 1917 Bby. 

p. 17). On all occasions of normally constituted perceptions, the subject 
and the object are grasped distinctly. Madhva denies that there is any 
proof for the assumption that Adhyasa is double-edged (^r^rc). The 
Atman has never been mistaken for the not-self, in the wildest of our Adh- 
yasas : i ^z wrl (VTN. p. 27). 

The bottom is thus knocked out of Samkara’s sweeping remark : 

y^iic*wuMi C 4Uuii«: u which is 

itself inconsistent with his own plea : *T I 

Madhya concludes the I Pariccheda with a criticism of the Ekajlva 
and Bahujivajnanavadas, the concept of bpancTF; ■dmfa , and 

l 

(vii) The last two Paricchedas deal with Madhva’s conception of 
Godhead. The second Pariccheda emphasizes the lordship of Visnu over 
the Ksara (souls) and Aksara—(Prakrti) Purusas. Passages from the 
Rg Veda t the T. A., Bhallaveya §ruti and other Khilas are cited. 

In the last Pariccheda, God is taught to be absolutely free from all 
taint and imperfections (cf. FFfTTFFT PhO Pifrf:) He is full of an 
infinite number of infinite attributes. FFFFTF: FTOt FFt flTVJVirr: l 

The limitations to divinity seen in the Avatars are explained on the basis 
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of certain widely accepted theological and Puranic fictions and 
conventions of theodicy. 1 

(ix) The question of the exact relation between the personality of 
God and His moral and metaphysical attributes has always resisted the 
ingenuity of Theists all the world over. It is an intriguing problem of 
philosophy also. 2 No close student of Madhva can fail to see in him one of the 
world's foremost thinkers who has successfully tackled the problem of the Divine 
Personality , its nature and constitution. God, in Theism, is ex hypothesi un¬ 
limited by time and space and attributes. He is One; but many are His 
attributes. This raises the question of how far God is homogeneous in 
constitution. Is God different from His attributes ? If not, what is the 
basis of the mutual distinction among His various attributes ? If there is 
no such distinction, how is the multiplicity of the attributes to be establish¬ 
ed ? By what law of harmony are these attributes, equally poised and 
manifested at different times ? How does God manage to retain His unity 
amidst a sea of attributes ? These are some of the many questions which 
confront all Theists and all kinds of Theistic approaches, be they rational, 
religious, or metaphysical. Madhva has answered them in his own way, 
with the help of his peculiar theory of Visesas, which he has developed in 
the last section of the VTN ., and elsewhere and his solution is perhaps the 
best that could be thought of. 

Visesa is a distinct thought-category or ontological principle that 
is entirely self-sufficient and wholly self-determined and self-determining. 
It comes in handy in many a metaphysical exigency. It is Visesa that 
bridges the gulf between substance and attributes, Kriya and Kriyavat 
etc. It connects God with His infinite attributes and the attributes mu¬ 
tually. But it is not different from the nature of God Himself or distinct 
from his personality. It is fcsrfMMg (a representative of Difference) not 
itself; in short, an intrinsic nuance. It acts as an altogether internal 
relation capable of working both ways. It is capable of connecting sub¬ 
stance and attributes without being external to either. Madhva refuses 
to recognize any distinction between God and His attributes, activity 
and will. Absolute identity reigns between God and His innumerable 
attributes as well as among the attributes themselves. There is not even 
a semblance of differentiation, no element of heterogeneity in the Deity. 
He threatens those who set up such barriers between God and His attri¬ 
butes, with the horrors of hell-fire : TRlfet I ireffc sr * 15 

(Kapha Up. ) fircrnrfr The doctrine is known 

as “Savisesabheda” or “Acintyabheda”; and language secular, scriptural 
and scientific has many instances of it : 


1. Vide Bhdgavata xi, 3, 39; v, 19, 3-6; ix, 10, 11. 

2. Cf. The views of Maimonids and St Thomas Aquinas (1226-74) on the 
same problem, in the History of Philosophy Eastern and Western , Vol. ii, pp. 153-54. (Govt, 
of India, Ministry of Education) George Allen Unwin, 1953. Vadiraja, in his 
SrutitattvaprakaSika, (Udipi, 1954) poses the problem in his attractive way. 
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firc: i pro i i wrt i arn^ ?r^nft faiR and 

so on. Madhva defines Visesa as : 

fireNt ^pftRr: stsfer ii (AV) 

He shows that it would be impossible to do justice to such texts as 
5 IR * * .... without the help of the said Visesas. For fear of 
synonymy (mihid I), even the Advaitin, says Madhva, will have to recog¬ 
nize Visesas. 1 ViSesa, in short, is to be a He has cited passages 

from the Brahmatarka and the Paramopani$ad (Pancaratrika), elucidating 
“Visesas”. Apart from the authorities quoted, the concept itself ranks 
as one of the most important contributions of Madhva to Indian philosophic 
thought. 2 


(18) KARMA NIRtfAYA 

I 

(i) Next in extent to the VTN., comes the KN running to 276 
granthas. Tradition has it that this work was composed by Madhva, in 
reply to a challenge from certain contemporary Pandits to exhibit his pro¬ 
ficiency in the ritualistic portions of the Vedas and their exegesis. 3 The 
object of the work is to work out and illustrate the attunement of the 
Karma-Kanda too, with Brahman which the avowal of Brahman as the 
highest and most intimate subject-matter of the Vedas necessitates. The 
work deals, thus, with the higher interpretation of certain abstruse and 
complicated sacrificial hymns such as the MahanamnI (A. A. iv) verses, 
to be recited in connection with the Prstha Stotra at the Naiskevalya 
Sastra, consisting of Khandas 1-4 of the iv P&ncika of the xvi Adhyaya of 
the Aitareya Brahmana and various groups of Rks to be used in the So<jasI 
sastra : R. V. i, 16, 1-3; i, 82, 1-3; 4; viii, 12, 25-27; iii, 44, 1-3; vii,'34, 4; 
viii, 6, 21; vii, 29, 2; x, 96, 1-3; ii, 22, 1-3; x, 133, 1-3; viii, 58, 1-3; viii, 
58, 8-10. Dasgupta is "not therefore quite correct in describing this work 
as “a discussion on the proper reading and order of A. B. iv, 1-4; A. A. 
iv, 1 and the Vedic hymns cited therein” (op. cit. iv. 54-55.). 

Madhva shows himself fully conversant with the genius of the Vedic 
language and its idiom. His interpretations have a ring of confidence and 
originality. 


l- Cf. ifcdb fcg nfe ji M l sfd i 
fafavro 3 fir a r recfafRfr : ? 

Rfirnfa % i 

arsrofapff ( AV . p. 37 b). 

Cf. also. SfPTRt tPlf: ^d^ l d 

{Paflcapadikd). 

niRfr, aTHRtsfiRrtsfr * mrfir i ( iftasiddhi, p. 27). 

2. For further light on the theory of Visesas, see under “Vyasatirtha”. 

3. See M. Vij. xvi, 42-45. The KN was evidently the last of Madhva’s works and 
was probably composed while he was camping at Uccabhuti or Ujre in S. Kanara four 
miles from modem Dharmasthala. 
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(ii) Taking his stand on the mystic doctrine enunciated in A. A. 
cTT 3T fofTRT (ii, 2) tR ijR 

i T fo tp w * * (iii, 2, 3) etc. Madhva insists upon interpreting 

the whole of the Scripture (not excluding the so-called Karma-Kanda) 1 
directly, as a glorification of the Supreme Being. The Mahanamnis are 
but an instance in point, of the possibility of such an interpretation : 

'fs^r *twt’ i Once the general principles of such a higher inter¬ 

pretation are laid down, it would not be difficult to tackle particular hymns 
or groups of hymns. Let us take Rg Veda viii, 58, 8 for example : 
(3r% sn^r am i *mhimi(< i ‘fewnw sfa 

I fsprijEira: fWHT 3IW I a^TRT 3f«l4d I 2 ^ 

53 31^ ShErHR# HI^Hfl l VlPcf I TO ct fowl firesfc (RV. 1. 156. 1 ) ?fir 

i ?rr^r i f^ird sra ftrc: i sr: 

‘to pram * ^iRh:’ (Bhag. iv, 3. 22), zmtt : n 

As a preliminary to such a higher interpretation, Madhva vigorously 
attacks the theory of Nirguna Brahman in the opening section of the KN. 
Passages ascribing various attributes to Brahman are cited in profusion. 
There is good reason to suppose that an Intelligent Creator like Brahman 
must indeed be Saguna: jwfrnr {Bhag. iii, 39, 12). The 

denial of attributes to Brahman in certain passages of Scripture must be 
interpreted in terms of the purely Prakrtic attributes : «r r ^: * * * i 

1»p* yMi<i rI ErEtOe t: {KN ). 

The conception of “Nirvisesa” is then dialectically refuted. The 
predication of “Nirvisesatva” involves a contradiction : EiPffM ? 

q 3|PdP>n » >d , ? PdvW»HH><uH T I I *Tfe fofv i cd %Pfl II 

It cannot also be a negative elimination : aiRRfavR : aa-MNvi s^rfw 
WM i mwIa ^f a fv i*gT totot i * ^RfFTTfir# ?jrsqw; i 

Madhva emphasizes that Karma can never be regarded as the ter¬ 
minus of Scripture, as is contended by the Purvamimamsakas. The Veda, 
by its very nature, stands for the achievement of happiness eternal, by 
man; and such eternal happiness is obviously and admittedly beyond 
the power of Karma. In this connection, Madhva repudiates tooth and 
nail, the Prabhakara doctrine of ajdllrf. The KN. shows Karma 
its proper place remarking : 

*TR WJHh"* 5 TFPTtPPT I 

ii ifir 5nm ii 
|P^>lld ((Gita , ii, 49). 

B3TR JT i I 

rif*ufi^4 swIqrawiOi snfetfir 4 ^hI*hhIPc1 ii {KN). 

Rituals have to be performed in a spirit of devotion, discrimination 
and detachment : I 

The work is concluded with an indication of texts to this effect. 

1. Gf. ?rf^R 4?r: (Gm) 

(Bhag.) 

a rag r afo * * * (RV. viii, 69, 9). 

2. Gf. Manu < Smfti, ii, 151. 



Chapter XV 


UPANISAD-BHASYAS AND RG bhAsya 

THE UPANISADS had all been interpreted by &amkara and his successors, 
in a monistic sense. Their writings had left the impression in the minds 
of people at large, that whatever might be the teaching of the Epics and the 
Sutras,” the Upanisads were unquestionably in favor of an absolute monism 
which had come to be regarded as the one and only “Aupanisadam Darsa- 
nam”. In the interests of the success of the Theistic reaction led by him, 
Madhva had then to disillusion the people in this respect by producing fresh 
commentaries upon all those Upanisads that had been commented upon by 
his predecessors. He had to show that Theism was after all the basic 
philosophy of the Upanisads, despite their occasional indulgence in the 
language and imagery of Monism, in moments of great mystic fervor. He 
had to vindicate the claims of a Personal God, 1 the reality of the cosmos 
and its values and the fundamental difference between the human and 
the Divine souls, in the philosophy of the Upanisads. 

He had already set forth the logical and metaphysical bases of his 
thought and expounded them in his Daia-Prakaranas. He had refuted the 
premises and conclusions of the Advaita system in the AV and in the 
Prakaranas. The only other task that remained to be accomplished was 
to settle the kind of systematic interpretation that should be given to the 
Upanisads, in conformity with the requirements of genuine Theism. This 
was what his commentaries on the major Upanisads undertook to do. They 
(1) draw attention to the full measure of support that the Upanisads have 
to give to Theistic Realism and the impossibility of interpreting such texts 
in any but their literal and express sense. (2) They also show the ways 
in which certain other texts, more or less ambiguously or mystically worded 
and which, on very superficial grounds had been appropriated by Monists, 
should be reinterpreted consistent with the underlying Theism of the 
Upanisads. (3) They also suggest a variety of standpoints both mystic and 
philosophical from which the monistically-worded texts could be ade¬ 
quately reconciled with the bulk of texts that propound a radical Realism. 
(4) In explaining the possibilities of such a reinterpretation of texts, 
Madhva makes considerable use of linguistic analysis, grammatical and 
etymological sanctions and of a large body of interpretive and expatiatory 
literature. 2 (5) Logical argumentation, too, is not wanting. 

Some of Madhva’s interpretations are quite happy and unexception¬ 
able and are supported by continuous literary tradition. Some others 


1. There is, however, nothing physical about Madhva’s conception of God as a 
Person. See pp. 4; 125-26; 153-54 and 155. 

2. See Chap. V. 
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are logically well-argued and command respect even when they do not 
compel agreement. Some others are based on linguistic analysis, gram¬ 
matical considerations and etymological sanctions. In pursuing such 
methods of textual interpretation, Madhva is merely following the foot¬ 
steps of his brother commentators in the field. An Indian commentator 
or. system-builder, so long as he is obliged to philosophize within the four 
corners of given texts, is not at liberty to reject any text however badly, 
inadequately or even inconveniently worded. Short of rejecting texts, 
he is given full freedom to cut, quarter or expand the text; read between 1 
or into the lines or read them inside out 2 and so on, in accordance with the 
famous dictum : oqiyrnat fasTTSTfirofaRfir The only plausible 

justification for such departures from the express sense of passages is the 
firm conviction of the commentators in question, in the correctness of 
their fundamental philosophical position. But as this conviction cannot 
be sustained merely as a matter of personal faith, but must be capable of 
being justified before the bar of reason and able to impress others, the truth 
of that philosophical view had, naturally, to be demonstrated in the light 
of experience, reason and other grounds. Where these reasons were 
specious or opposed to universal experience, consistency of thought and 
the permanent values of life, the starting point itself will have to be rejected 
as a species of false philosophy and distorted metaphysics. But where, 
as in the case of Madhva, the premises of a realistic philosophy are well 
supported by reason and ratified by the Saks! the basic thought comes to 
be established on such firm foundations that all other approaches, whether 
really or apparently different from it, wherever adumbrated in the original 
texts must, if they cannot be reasonably accommodated, be explained in 
the only way open to commentators viz., by reinterpreting them mysti¬ 
cally or figuratively or else esoterically; but not from a duality of standpoints 

of truth and falsehood : I 

^ ». k % 

(Mimamsa sutra i, 4, 23). 

The question of the acceptability of the details of the particular lines 
of interpretation of monistic-looking texts worked out by Madhva, is 
thus of comparatively less philosophical importance than their logico-philos- 
ophical merits. If these can be convincingly established and if the philos¬ 
ophical bases of monism can be shown to be untenable on equally con¬ 
vincing grounds, a slight verbal change here and there or even a departure 
from the literal sense in the interpretation of a particular passage cannot 
be said to constitute a serious metaphysical drawback to the acceptability 
of that philosophy or philosophical line of interpretation, as a whole. In 
assessing, therefore, the value and admissibility of the reorientation of 
Upanisadic Monism given by Madhva, these considerations should be 
carefully borne in mind, before pronouncing a verdict on his philosophical 
approach and achievement. 

1 . Cf. (Vadiraja) xT * * * (Samkara Isa Up. Bhasya 14). 

2. Cf. the interpretation of : qlwfcqn amffcj I in the Advaitasiddhi 

of Madhusudana Sarasvati. 
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The merit of his new line of interpretation lies in the foundations 
of his realistic metaphysic which go to the very depths of the intuitional 
experiences of the Saks! and the consequent logico-philosophical necessity 
for a proper reconciliation of Upanisadic monism with the findings of 
such Upajivya-pramana. It also lies in the abiding value of his all-com¬ 
prehensive metaphysical ideology of “Svatantra” which constitutes the 
apex of his thought. He attaches the least value to literalism or mere 
speculative flights of philosophical imagination and its glamour. 

(19) ISAVASYA UPANISAD BHASYA 

This is a short Upanisad of 18 mantras. Madhva interprets it as a 
valuable document of Theism. The very first verse here touches the twin 
principles of Theism — the immanence and the transcendence of the 
Deity. The reality of creation is affirmed squarely in : 
srmcffar: flTTrTJT: (verse 8), which the Advaitin struggles hard to escape. 1 
The doctrine of disinterested performance of one’s Svadharma (the pre¬ 
cursor of the Gita doctrine) is inculcated in ver. 2. The need for divine 
grace in realising the highest truth is foreshadowed in ver. 15. 

Madhva’s commentary is original in many respects. He is direct 
and pragmatic in explaining : and i 

1 His explanation of *r M*blKT.... as referring to the 
human soul placing itself under the protection of the Supreme and thereby 
casting off all misery is a clear improvement on that of his predecessors 2 : 

^ wrt to m firaRtt i 

ift streHTW l 

Madhva teaches “as one having authority”. There is a strong missionary 
fervor behind his bold and interesting explanation of and ufoifc l t 
(12) : “Those who are content to revel in ignorance go to perdition. 
Into greater hell do they sink, that rest content in their own knowledge, 
without taking the trouble to denounce false teaching and propagate the true.” 3 
This is a remarkable interpretation. No Christian missionary could have 
been more solicitous of the need to propagate what he conceives to be the 
truth. The ‘aggressive* attitude that is supposed to characterize Madhva 
writers, is probably traceable to the teaching contained in this inter¬ 
pretation of Ua 9. 

Even more historic is Madhva’s explanation of the famous passage : 
iftsuisrcfi jw. ' (ver. 17). As the late Sris Chandra Vasu 

pointed out, long ago, this line “contains the great ineffable name of God 


1. See Advaitasiddhi. 

2. See A Critical Study of the Iia Up., F. O. Schrader, I.A., Ixii, 1933 pp. 206-7, 
where the Professor construes more or less in the same way as Madhva, dismissing Sam- 

kara’s rendering as “forced”. 
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“I am that I AM” : “SO AHAM ASMI”. In the Zoroastrian faith also 
this is one of most secret names of the Lord, as shown by the following 
extract from the Hormuzd Yasht : 

“Thus spake Zarathustra—‘Tell them O Pure Ahuramazda, the * 
name which is thy greatest, best, fairest and which is most efficacious for 
prayer.* Thus answered Ahuramazda—My first name is Ahmi : I 
AM ***** My twentieth name is—“Ahmi yad Ahmi Mazdo : 

I am That I AM” (Avesta y xvii, 4-6). 

This was also the most secret name of God among the Jews, as one 
learns from the Old Testament : 

“And Moses said unto God, ** Behold, when I come unto the children 
of Israel and shall say unto them ‘The God of your fathers hath sent me 
unto you; and they shall say to me ‘What is His name* ? What shall I 
say unto them ? And God said unto Moses, “I am that I AM and He 
said : Thou shalt say unto the children of Israel—‘I AM’ has sent me unto 
you” {Exodus , iii, 13-14). 1 

Madhva, too, has explained “Aham” and “Asmi” in this Upanisad 
as the two secret (esoteric) names of God 2 and construes : That Supreme 
Being ( asau ) which indwells in Asu (the Chief Prana) is the I AM. 

(20) KENA OR T^JLAVAKARA UPANISAD BHASYA 

This Upanisad seeks to demonstrate the supremacy of the Brahman 
over all presiding deities of phenomenal forces of Nature as well as of the 
microcosm, by means of an interesting parable of the gods and the 
“Yaksa”. The sovereignty of God has thus two aspects “adhidaiva” 
(celestial) and “adhyatma” (psychical). The so-called ‘Spiritual Agno¬ 
sticism* of the Kena (Ranade, op. cit . p. 177) in 11-12, is nothing more 
than a plea for the spirit of prayerful devotion to God that is to spring 
from inner humility of self. While it remains true that none of us can 
know God in all His fullness and glory, 3 the Upanisad does not seem to 
negative the possibility of our knowing Him at all , each one to the best of 
his or her capacity. Madhva says well : 

4lR l W 

1 . The extracts from the Avesta and the Old Testament are quoted from Sris Chandra 
Vasu’s Introd. to his tr. of the Ua Up. S. B. H. Series, Allahabad, Vol. 1. (3rd. edn). 

2. Cf. “3r” ddHRWSfafa I (A. A. ii, 3, 8) | (Brh. v, 5, 4) 

' wEraff-ig gP I ( Bhdmati ) and Madhva’s interpretation of 

(Brh. Up. i, 4, 10) and ^ qj 3|t f<RFTl(fl ( iv > 5, 14). 

3^ TTRT, : | 

3. Cf. * WlflfesfivK: I 

(q. in Mbh. T. N. ii, 74). 

4. Cf. “It doth not at all follow that because God is incomprehensible to our finite 
and narrow understanding. He is utterly inconceivable by it; so that we can’t form any 
idea of Him at all. v For, it is certain that we have not such an adequate and comprehensive 
knowledge of the essence of any substantial thing so that we can perfectly master and conquer 

[contd. 
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It is very remarkable indeed that Madhva’s comment on qf qqymfl 
(i, 4, 8) : ^ “This Jiva, who is near to the body, is 

not that Supreme Self”, should be endorsed by Hertel who, like Madhva, 
contends that “the Kena wants to fight against the doctrine of the identity 
of the world-soul and the individual soul” (Die Weisheit der Upanisaden, 
Munchen, 1921, pp. 23-32 ff). 1 For a different interpretation of this text 
by M. in his B. S. B. (iii, 3, 37) see my BSPC Vol. III. p. 184. 

(21) KATHA UPANISAD BHASYA 

Is the sovereignty of God over'His creatures limited to this side of 
release; or does it continue even on the other side of it ? This, according 
to Madhva, is the theme of this Upanisad and the subject-matter of the 
third boon of Naciketas. The passage : if *T # fafaftro (i, 1, 20), has 
been accordingly interpreted by him : j# it# WTCTOtfa 

srrfir# Htfritarctr : i TO Pwmw ^ faro i Samkara has inter¬ 

preted the text (i, 1, 20) in terms of the survival of the soul after death. 
This has been criticized by Ramanuja in his Sribhasya. It seems 
advisable to refer the text, on the whole, to the condition of the ‘great 
beyond’ (Samparaye mahati) i.e. release. 2 

In emphasizing this aspect of God’s government of the released 
state, 2 Madhva as a true mystic-philosopher, attributes the activities of the 
' individual in the waking and dream planes also to the activity of God. 
Considered in bold relief, this idea runs through every line and chapter 
of this Upanisad—that the human soul is dependent at all stages and states 
of its existence on the guidance and control of a Higher Power. 4 


it. Truth is bigger than our minds and we are not the same with it but have a lower parti¬ 
cipation only of the intellectual nature and are rather apprehenders rather than compre¬ 
hended thereof. This is indeed one badge of our creaturely state. * * * * Yet, 

many rational souls frame certain ideas and conceptions of whatever is in the orb of being, 
proportionate to their own nature and sufficient for their purpose. Though we can’t fully 
comprehend the Deity, nor exhaust the infiniteness of its perfections, yet may we have an 
idea of a Being absolutely perfect, such a one as is agreeable and proportionate to our measure 
and scantling nostro modulo conformis as we may approach near to a mountain and touch it with 
our hands, though we cannot encompass it within our arms.” Ralph Gudworth, 'True 
Intellectual System of the Universe ’ quoted in Chamber's Encyclopaedia of English Literature , Vol. 
1, 1894, p. 373. The sentiments expressed by this 17th century 'Platonist have been fully 
anticipated and shared by Madhva who, surprisingly enough, has given us the very same 
analogy of a mountain : 

q q wfc r PnfiNa: ( B • s - B • b 5)* 

1. Quoted by Ranade, op. cit. ii, p. 474 (Notes). 

2. “Samparaya” is evidently the final release, Gf. qqcqfa ti|iq<.|q II 

(Ghrta Sukta). 

For a detailed discussion of the issue, see my paper “Samkara’s Rendering of Teyam Prete 
—A Critique”, AUJ. i, 2. (1933). 


3. 

4. Madhva’s interpretation of the four forms 
support from ' 


ii 


: Visva, 


Taijasa etc. 


receives full 


( Bhag . xii, 11, 22) 
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“Rtam pibantau... .” (i, 3, 17) is a strong plea for the sub¬ 

ordination of the individual to such a Power. In the series of assertions “Etat 
vai tat.. ” in the first Vail! of the ii Adhyaya, this dependence is fully 
brought out. The waking and dream states are there directly ascribed 
to the Supreme : 

. . . .I 

fagi Hfcr * * * i 

fa'HHIcHH * * * II 

Madhva’s interpretation of these in terms of a Supreme Power that enables 
us to see our dreams is clearly supported by Brh Up. iv, 3, 11 where these 
experiences and dreamless sleep are alike attributed to the superior activity 
of the Chief Purusa (Hamsa) who “covers the soul while asleep and en¬ 
lightens the sleeping self. Himself remaining awake all along : 

5TWKFT 5?T^r ^ II (Brh. Up. iv, 3, 1). 

Interpreters of Katha have been puzzled by the description in i, 3, 1, 
of both the individual and the Supreme as “tasting the fruits of action” 
(rtam pibantau). Samkara has recourse to the or the analogy of 

the umbrella-bearers, to save Isvara. But this is entirely pointless as, in 
reality, there is no room for the “nyaya” at all; since even the individual, 
on his view, is not really a bhokta. Madhva takes the text to refer to the 
two forms of the Divine Being. See my BSPC. Vol. I. pp. 152-61. He 
has the support of the Gita which ascribes real bhoktrtva in the esoteric sense, 
to God (ix, 24). 1 

The gods no less than the forces of Nature, obey the behests of God : 

t. .(ii, 1, 6) and —.. (ii, 1, 9). This 

difference between God and Soul is also brought out in the earlier sections 
pointing the way of realization - i, 2, 7-9; 23-24. We have almost a 
clear formulation of the doctrine of Grace, 2 in Katha i, 2,. 22. God must 
choose the devotee before the latter can hope to attain Him. This 
confirms what Madhva says in AV : 

****** fircr i 

srtHMUHdl sfc F T bHpKf : *^|fa f| II 

(22) MUNQAKA UPANISAD-BHASYA 

(i) This contains 120 granthas. Like others, it is also made up, 
mostly, of quotations from authoritative sources. Madhva’s comments 
are few. He prefers to interpret in the words of older authorities, drawn 
upon by him. 

1. Ranade thinks “the author of the Upanisad had not before his mind’s eye, a 
definite conception of the difference between the individual and the Supreme, especially 
as he describes them both as being obliged to taste the fruits of action, and that is why 
Mutid. iii, 1, 17, corrects the thought and makes only one of them taste the fruits of action” 
(p. 265). But in view of Gita ix, 24, this explanation is hardly acceptable. 

2. “It seems that in a rudimentary way at least, the Kapha knew the uselessness of 
human endeavour unaided by Divine grace” (Ranade, op. cit. ii, p. 269). 
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(ii) His first contribution to the interpretation of this Upanisad 
is his repudiation of the “invidious distinction” between the Para (higher) 
and Apara (lower) Vidyas in the sense in which these terms are under¬ 
stood by Samkara. The difference between the four Vedas and that 
by which the Imperishable is known, is one of outlook , not of status or parts, 
according to Madhva. It is a question of intellectual approach rather 
than one of material classification. As a staunch believer in the supreme 
authority of the entire &astra as a whole to reveal the Supreme, Madhva 
feels he cannot be a party to any unmerited censure on the Pre-Upanisadic 
literature which its condemnation as Apara (lower) Vidya would lead to. 
He gives a new orientation to the conception of Para and Apara Vidya 
by which the four Vedas and their connected literature would be designat¬ 
ed as Para and Apara, according as they are correlated or not correlated 
to the Supreme Being. He bases this interpretation on a text from the 
Parama Samhita 1 of the Pancaratra : 

3TRT fw *TCT I 

dT c r^RT fasrr *RT 4M+I: II 

(iii) Modern writers on Mundaka have made much of the conflict 
between ritualism and the path of knowledge that is supposed to be in 
evidence, here. It may be admitted that the claims of rituals have been 
fully recognized in i, 2, 1-6. Yet it is not oblivious of the limitations of 
Karma (i, 2, 7-12). One writer remarks that “the yea and nay of Ritual¬ 
ism have rarely been so splendidly exhibited in two short sections, as we 
have in this Upanisad” (Ranade, op. cit. p. 279). “We may say, these 
two parts constitute the thesis and the antithesis of the philosophical argu¬ 
ment of this Upanisad and the synthesis of the two, if implied, is not clearly 
stated” {ibid). In the light of Madhva’s interpretation of Para and 
Apara Vidyas, the synthesis would lie in a shifting of emphasis : 

(Bhag. xi, 21, 35) as explained in his 

Gita, Bha$ya . 

(iv) It has been recognized that the Mundaka affirms a Realism, 2 

both psychical and physical (i, 3; i, 1, 7). The distinction between the 
fruit-eating souls and the unaffected witness (God) has always been an 
uncomfortable reminder to the Monist. The analogy of the arrow and the 
target is quite realistic : cRPft And so is the declaration in wz 

irt The only occasion where a doctrine of impersonal identity is 

approached is in iii, 2, 7 : 

*RTT: mm: * * * * , 

sprffrr fcuiH * re ire mmr m ii+l'Ndki n 

1. The verse is not traceable in the Parama Samhita published in the G. O. S. Is 

the work cited by Madhva a different text of the Pancaratra, from the one known to 
Ramanuja ? Samkara’s restriction of the designation ‘Para-Vidya’ to the Upanisads, is 
thus criticized by Jayatirtha : qrfatTI °<J|4s4M*lRj M< | ^W I ^I l fen^R 

I ^l+l«idl*<*WIMd«M (kfS. p. 4). See also my BSPC vol. I. pp. 7-9, 

2. Ranade, op. cit. ii, p. 281-84. 
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But there is no smooth sailing for Monism here. The mention of liberated 
‘ souls becoming ‘one with the Brahman* along with their works ( karmani ) 
creates a serious difficulty for the Monist, according to whose beliefs, 
Karma gets destroyed (i not unified with Brahman) at the time of Brahman- 
realization ! There is no such difficulty for a Realist of the type of Madhva, 
who recognizes that all good acts performed by an enlightened soul from 
the moment of his realization (Aparoksa) of God-vision, are {not destroyed 
but) “credited** so to say, to his account in release : * fret =fnr 
Since Karma is not thus destroyed, in release, the term (used as 

a single common predicate of both +nf(ui, and strttt, can only mean 

that the souls together with their Jnanottara-Karma 2 are bound up in 
the Lord with their different potentialities intact. 

(23) satpraSna upanisad-bhAsya 

(i) This Upanisad is made up of the answers to the six questions 
put to sage Pippalada. Section i, teaches the twin-principles of Rayi 
and Prana to be the sources of creation. Madhva equates these with 
Vayu and Bharatl of his theosophy. He explains that this divine couple 
presides over the various principles of life, in different capacities and 
carries on the work of creation : 

* * * xtf STR^T II 

(ii) The next two sections plead for the supremacy of Prana over 
the psychic and the physical world. The high and unique place given to 
Prana in Madhva’s theology, derives its support from these sections of this 
Upanisad and others of its kind in the Chandogya etc. “Prana-Vidya” is 
indeed one of the favorite topics in the Upanisads. 

The analysis of dreams made in sec. iv seems to ascribe the endless 
activity thereof to the powers of the individual. Madhva makes but a 
slight change in the account here, ascribing these to the Supreme Being 
in consonance with the famous passage in the Brh. Up. (iv, 3, 11). 

The Upanisad leans to the view that the knower (fagR) loses him¬ 
self in the infinite light of the Deity, like rivers into the Ocean. Utter 
annihilation of name and form of the individual, is asserted : 

?TTWt. But, as we have seen, there is always some vagueness and obscurity 
in the analogies of the Upanisads, which leaves room for doubt and specu¬ 
lation. Madhva contends that cannot mean that names and 

forms are destroyed : but that they “differ** from one another even after 

1. Cf. zr*TT wr ^ Sprfa I 

3 TPP^t f^T 5 ^ II (Madhva, B. S. B. iii, 4, 8). 

* q ^ sfafr i »v, l, 16). 

mff WdHMVtaQg: (Jayatirtha, G. B. com. Introd). 

i {VTN) 
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mingling with the Sea, in a hundred ways. He quotes the text sptr f *TR 
(Brh. Up. iii, 3, 12). On the analogy of the setting Sun suggested by 
the phrase arc# he argues that the dissolution of the rivers in the 

Sea can only legitimately imply their invisibility to the naked eye there¬ 
after : araf WT 41 GWM 4 i Reading "*nrt sfraj%” in the 

locative, he writes further : NdPft, fatwft f^RTPTt ^ ♦ffiire f, 

fWRR ^ TTfcr I It is perhaps literalism to insist, as does Madhva, 

that in the first place, is mere “splitting up” into smaller units 

or parts; but never total annihilation or “niranvayadhvamsa”: ^ ^ iteviRt 
iJTW M4WIIHH : RTfa TO I 5I pTO I *T 

-minima i h ht iPi wfrr ^ ^err wrfa Grafo 13Rfl 

ifd II 

~ fe N 

(24) MANDOKYA UPANISAD-BHASYA 

(i) This runs to 127 granthas. The most significant Theistic 
contribution of Madhva, to the understanding of this Upanisad, is the 
identification of the four forms of the intuiting self with the four Forms of 
the Deity presiding over .the four stages of our psycho-physical and trans- 
mundane existence : the waking (jagrat), dream (svapna), deep sleep 
(susupti) and Moksa (turya). Modern scholars, following Samkara, 
have, however, been content with identifying the four forms of the ‘Atman’ 
postulated here, with the ego in various states of consciousness. That 
theirs is a narrow interpretation of the facts of the case would be clear 
from Brh., Up. vi, 3, 11, and 21, where the “Taijasa” and “Prajna” 
are sharply distinguished from the individual Purusa : 

(Brh. Up. iv, 3, 11). 

irtR pt <p<t: siradlWHfT wiftkHril (ibid) and from B. S. 

(i, 3,42). 

(ii) Monistic commentators have naturally underlined the acosmic 
negativism of the text in its description of the Prajfta and Taijasa. Madhva 
has, therefore, taken pains to repudiate the monistic implications of such 
terms as “Advaita”, “Prapaficopasama” and “Avyavaharya” : 

JPT# 9TWR: I 

*r wrn; II 

By all these Madhva has tried to bring out how the Upanisads as 
dealing, with the Adhyatma, in the sense of the immanent Supreme Being, 
is the true active principle behind all our psychophysical existence and 
activities. This line of thought that lies buried in the Upanisads clearly 
represents a very old and, in all probability, the correct view intended to 
be taken by the seers of the oldest period. 

(ii) The Mandiikya is divided into 4 short Khandas. The text, 
as it has come down to us, is found mixed up with a sort of verse summary 
of some of its ideas, in 29 Slokas. This, combined with the fact that the 
teaching of the Mandukya had very early inspired the composition of a 
metrical dissertation on the Advaita-vedanta by Sarhkara’s Paramaguru, 
Gaudapada, bearing a strong resemblance to the slokas already referred 
to, had given rise to a controversy in Vedantic circles, as to the exact 
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status of these 29 verses. Madhva commented on them as part of the 
Mdnddkya Upanifad. This has been questioned and criticized by certain 
commentators and later-day critics owing allegiance to the school of 
Samkara, folding the opposite view that these constitute the first chapter 
(Agama Prakarana) of Gaudapada’s work of four chapters and as such 
were composed by him. A large section of modern scholars also which 
generally follows the Advaitins in such matters of literary tradition, as the 
one widely current, shares this view. But the issue has been complicated 
hy the feet that (1) some of these disputed Karikas have been cited by 
writers (Advaitin and Visistadvaitin) both before 1 and after 2 Madhva, as 
$ruti texts, forming part of the Mandukya. The sum of evidence avail¬ 
able on the issue establishes beyond doubt that the ‘Upanisadic theory' 
of the Karikas now regarded as forming part of Gaudapada’s work, is a 
much older affair than Madhva and that he was not in any case, its origi¬ 
nator. Since the publication of my five papers on this subject in the 
RPR and PO (between 1931-37) two learned works on Gaudapada have 
appeared in print. They are (1) the Agama-Sdstra of Gaudapada by Vidhu- 
sekhara Bhattaeharya (Calcutta Uni. 1943) and (2) Dr. T. M. P. 
Mahadevan’s Gaudapada , A Study in Early Advaita (Madras Uni. 1952.) The 
Upanisadic theory of the Agama Prakarana of Gaudapada has naturally 
been touched upon by both these writers, who have also passed in review 
the evidences that had been urged by me, in support of it from Advaitic, 
Vifistadvaitic and Dvaita sources. Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattaeharya 
has admitted frankly that the evidence of Ramanuja, quoted by me, is 
conclusive and that “there were, in N his time, some authoritative teachers 
according to whom the Karikas of the I Prakarana of Gaudapada were 
regarded as Sruti and as such they formed part of the Mdndukya Upanifad ” 
(Introd. p. xxxv-vi. op. cit). Dr. Mahadevan has not been so outspoken. 
He merely opines that “the rival view has been there since a long time” 
.(how lorig, he does not say); but the earliest to advocate it, so far as we 
can trace, were not the Advaitins.” (op. cit. p. 44). Now, as Ramanuja 
is certainly earlier than Madhva and as it was not obviously to his advan- 
tage to have needlessly raised the status of the Karikas of a rival school 
to the rank of Sruti, the conclusion is irresistible that Ramanuja could not 
help recognizing the disputed Karikas as Sruti, as they had already come 
to be so regarded, in the other school. Thus, in fairness to Ramanuja, 
Dr. Mahadevan must either admit that some prominent Advaitins before 
Ramanuja should have done so, in their own interests; or that from the 
earliest times, such a view was current in Advaitic circles (as pointed out 
by me on the evidence of the works of Samkara, Suresvara, Anandagiri, 
Brahmavidyabharanakara etc. Anandagiri was most probably a contemporary 


1. Samkara, Suresvara, Vimuktatman and Ramanuja. 

2. Anandagiri, Sayana, M&dhava, Advaitananda, Appayya Dlksita, Dharmaraja 
Adhvari, Kr^pananda Sarasvati and Upanisad Brahman Yogi. I have discussed the 
problem fully, in Rev. Phil, and Rel. Poona ii, 1; iii, 1; iv, 2 and Poona Orientalist, i, 2; ii, 1. 
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of Madhva and his evidence, in his Brhadvarttika gloss, is clearly in 
favor of the Upanisadic theory. It would involve a serious redundancy 
of expression to interpret Anandagiri’s introductory remarks in his 
Mantfukya gloss as referring to one and the same set of Karikas instead 
of two (one revealed to Gaudapada, by Narayana i.e. Sruti and another 
composed by Gaudapada himself). This is the view of Upanisad Brahma 
Yogin also. 

In his recent edition of Gaudapada Karikas (Poona, 1953), R. D. 
Karmarkar makes a feeble attempt to dismiss the Upanisadic theory on 
the ground that (1) in several mss., of the Upanisad, only the mantras 
are given, as in the Nirnaysagar edn. of the Upanisads and that 
(2) it is only the commentators who seem to regard as the two-forming part 
of a composite whole {op. cit. p. xxix. introd.). He does not seem to 
have realized that the evidence of his mss., would stand very much circum¬ 
scribed by the fact that none of them could be possibly older than either 
Kuranarayana or Madhva, to mention only two of the commentators who 
have held them has forming part of a composite whole. Karmarkar has 
maintained a discreet silence over Ramanuja’s citing G. K. i, 16 (the 
very one cited by Samkara under B . S. ii. 1,9) as a Sruti and challenging 
its interpretation by Samkara, in terms of his Brahmajnanavada. This 
cannot be explained away as a “loose” use; Ramanuja was not a follower 
' of Samkara and his interpretation of the verse is diametrically opposed to 
Samkara’s. Samkara’s reference under B. S. ii, 1, 33 to “Aptakama 
Sruti”, is obviously to the Karika : l 

{G. K. i, 9). The attempt to explain it away as a reference to Brh. Up. 
iv, 4, 6, is not convincing; as the reference there, is to the enlightened soul 
on the eve of release; whereas in B. S. B. ii, 1, 33, Samkara is concerned 
with the God of creation. It is not also without significance that Appayya 
Dlksita, in his Parimala , under this very Sutra, introduces a discussion on 
G. K . i, 9, which he definitely treats as a Sruti. No one will dare to 
accuse Appayya of ignorance of Advaitic tradition ! Lastly, the incon¬ 
sistencies in thought and expression of some of the disputed Karikas, with 
Advaitic positions (pointed out by Jayatirtha and others) as in 

the use of the faufwret in after: I 

and the difficulty involved in applying the mode of reductio ad absurdum 
argument envisaged in the syllogism jppErt irfcfafRT PHdd are very real 
difficulties which call for careful consideration, in this context. The 
absence of any obvious advantage to Realists and Dvaitins in raising the 
status of these Karikas, needlessly, is another strong point against making 
either Ramanuja or Madhva the originator of this theory. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, the theory must have originated in Advaitic circles 
originally, before Ramanuja and Madhva. They have taken it accordingly, 
reserving to themselves only the right of reinterpreting them, as in the 
case of any other Advaitic Sruti. This would be the most sensible view 
to take of this problem and absolve them both of any responsibility for the 
Upanisadic theory. The whole problem has been re-examined by me in 
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the light of all that has been said on the subject by Dr. Mahadevan and 
others, in the Bhdratiya Vidyd , Bombay, Vol. xvii, pts. 3-4, (1959) 
pp. 96-121, to which further attention is invited. 

(iv) Verses 7-9 afford material for a Theistic reconstruction. After 
a review of various theories of creation, theistic and antitheistic, it is said 
the Deity cannot be supposed to engage in world-creation out of any desire 
to achieve any unfulfilled desire. Creation is a spontaneous activity : 
frrefty just a welling up of the Divine ecstasy. It is difficult to 

reconcile such an exalted idea with a purely monistic or acosmic attitude, 
which treats the Universe as a huge fancy of beginningless ignorance. The 
use of the term “Deva” to denote the “individual Soul” would also be 
unconvincing, as Advaitic commentators would have to take it. 

Verses 17-18 are also interpreted in the same realistic spirit. At first 
sightp they seem to be a wholesale repudiation of all realism. But a careful 
attention to the wording and drift of the argument posed by the verses, 
obliges us to revise our judgment, says Madhva. 

jpNI qfe fMrer finrcET and fqq^qt fqfaqqq qifarat qfc..I are obviously 

cast in syllogistic form of a Viparyayaparyavasana argument. The “tarka” 
would then be put as follows : 

(fitw 

[The 'World, were it a projection of the mind, would disappear sometime; 
it does not so disappear, therefore, it is not a projection of the mind (but a 
reality) ! ] 

The point is that the Advaitin cannot afford to deny that there is 
any disappearance of phenomena; because it is “mithya”. Disappearance 
(nivrtti) is the necessary presupposition of “mithyatva” . 

Hence, the acceptance of the Viparyayaparyavasana “na nivartate” 
(which cannot be avoided, if the tarka is applied), would necessarily lead 
to the conclusion that the world is not a mental projection but a reality. 
Dr. Mahadevan has missed this point in trying to evade the conse¬ 
quence of the “Prasanga” necessitated by the argument. 

Madhva also points out that as there is no logical concomitance 
between “existence” (vidyamanatva) and negation (nivrtti) in the 
Advaitic sense, the term “vidyeta” in the text should more properly be taken 
in the sense of “produced” (ulpadyeta). He thus sees in the proposition 
here, an argument for the beginningless reality (anadisatyatva) of the 
Universe : 

snvqt qfe fqw (=^q^r) [<rff] faw; q i 

f%§ SHlfcfarM : ii 

He also draws attention to the use of the “selective genitive” in aitcT: 
'friUHMiq {VTN. p. 10 Bby.) which would imply the existence of other 
reals (sa-dvitlyatva). If the “Turya” alone were meant to be real (and 
all other “Bhavas,” unreal), the use of the (nirdharana faffhi) selective 
genitive would be out of place. He explains as “created by 

:? God’s will and sustained by it”, qraij being made up of two roots (y'ira 
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to measure, create and y^rr to protect). Thefe are precedents in Yaska 
for deriving words from more than one root at a time. 3ft# 9<Hl4d: is 
explained by Madhva. from the standpoint of his Svatantradvitiya Brahman. 

(25) AITAREYA UPANISAD BHASYA 
This runs to 1500 granthas. The term “Aitareya Upanisad” is 
generally restricted to that portion of the A, A. beginning with 3TR*fT 

.(ii, 4, 1) and running up to ii, 7. The second and third Aran- 

yakas together are known as “Bahvrca Brahmana” or “Mahaitareya 
Upanisad”. The third book has its own title of “Samhitopanisad”_. As 
commented upon by Anandagiri and as at present available, Samkara’s 
commentary covers only the portion of ii, 4-6. Till recently, Madhva’s 
procedure in having commented on the whole of the ii and iii Aranyakas 
was deemed a departure. But the evidence of mss. 1 and the testimony of 
Sayana, show that like Madhva, $amkara too had commented on the 
whole of the Mahaitareya. The Madhva textual tradition, in this respect 
also, is endorsed by the Advaitjc commentator Upanisad Brahma Yogi, 
whose commentary has been published by the Adyar Library. 

The Aitareya is Madhva’s favorite Upanisad. 2 Much of the 
Upanisad, however, when literally interpreted , appears to be grotesque, unin¬ 
telligible and bizarre. Madhva’s mystic and esoteric explanation 
of the text in terms of the highest Brahman and its worship and meditation, 
through all its immanent aspects, should be deemed a revolution in 
Upanisadic interpretation. The intimate connection of this Upanisad with 
the jlk Sarhhita , in which mysticism and symbolism play no insignificant 
part, also lends Weight to Madhva’s new line of explanation.» There is 
no doubt also that the general trend of the text favors some kind of an 
allegorical explanation of sacrifice. The aim of ii, 1, 3, is to enable men to 
acquire concentration of thought by meditating on the accessories of sacri¬ 
fice. This section deals with the allegorical significance of the Uktha 
(hymns) also called Niskevalya Sastra, three sets of 80 tristichs in the 
Gayatri, Brhatl and Usnik metres, prescribed for recitation at the Maha- 
vrata ceremony, on the twenty-fourth day of the Gavamayana Sattra. The 
second part comprises chapters 4-6 and enlarges on the doctrine of the 
Atman. The iii Aranyaka is taken up with the theories of word-combi¬ 
nation and permutation with the mystic meaning of various forms of the 
Sarfihita text, its vowels, consonants etc. 

Madhva interprets the whole Upanisad in a mystic and “Vai?navite 
sense”, 3 on the basis of q# _ . (A. A. iii, 2, 3). 

1. See Ranade, op. cit. ii, p. 477-78 (Note). 

2. M. Vij. iii, 55; vi, 1-4; xvi, 16; 54. 

3. Keith, in his Aitareya Aranyaka (Oxford, 1909), has confounded Anandatirtha 
(Madhva) with Anandagiri, glossator on Samkara’s Bhasya on Aitareya. Hence his sup¬ 
position that Anandatirtha “wrote two commentaries on the Ait., first the super-comment¬ 
ary (tippani) on Samkara’s bhasya and second an independent commentary in which he 
interpreted the Aranyaka, in a Vaishnavite sense” (p. 12). His further explanation that 
“Anandatirtha was a Madhva and so not unlikely to be disposed to adopt a Vaisnavite 
interpretation” is worse ! Further down are fathered on Madhva other glosses of Ananda¬ 
giri on Samkara’s bhasyas on PraJna, lia etc. The same confusion is betrayed again in the 
remark that * ( hc (Anandagiri) is indifferently called Anandatirtha and Anandagiri”! 
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The Uktha is identified with the Brahman : ^ 

The fivefold hymn in ii, 3, 1, is explained as the five forms 

of Visnu, Narayana, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha. The 
meditation on the Samhita text and its constituent parts (Ait. iii) is simi¬ 
larly dealt with. There is bound to be considerable difficulty in working 
out the details of such an interpretation. Madhva is alive to these diffi¬ 
culties. Such esoteric interpretations involve on his part a good deal of 
“loose and unscientific etymologizing.” The interpretations are perhaps 
“weak, farfetched” and etymological with a vengeance. But all said 
and done, it has to be recognized that the interpretation of these portions 
is far from certain or easy. While one may agree that the general tone 
and wording of Aranyakas are in favor of a mystic interpretation of Karma, 
it is difficult to establish any logical connection with Visnu, in all cases. 
The supremacy of Prana as the central theme of the Vedas is obvious in 
ii, 2, 2 and perhaps also in the equation of that Prana with Brahman in 
B. S. i, 1. 29. But not so perhaps the further equation of that Prana with 
Vi mu attempted by Madhva on the strength of q+rd WR: rft shc^tt 1 
(A, A. in, 2, 6). 

Madhva selects four passages from the Aranyaka as representing its 
quintessence and from which he draws his doctrine of “Sarvasabda-saman- 
vaya” in Brahman (Visnu). This he adopts as the master-key to the 
interpretation of the Mahaitareya. The whole of this Upanisad is to him 
but an exemplification of this thesis : 

H l treql m n 

(Concluding Verse of Madhva’s Bhasya on Aitareya). 

With a feeling of profound mysticism, he writes that not only the 
names of the gods and Rsis in the Vedas but even the very music of the 
spheres, the sounds of the ocean, the thunder of the clouds, and the noise 
of falling trees voice the majesty of God : =4 sraffw 

dimR fipsqftr i (i. V. x. 82, 3) Iwr’ 

(i, 164, 46) ‘qftrcqif:' (T. B. iii, 7, 9, 3_) 'hihiR tMffwi’ (Bhallaveya Sruti) 

.?t Rnr ^ aifa nmiR i ^ ^rr: ? 

3tR dW* Hl*TTfd q)>dd1* n O T I ^ 

dldlRtr:" * * II (p. 11, op. cit .). 

Save for the immediate ‘partiality* for “Visnu”, which is the result of 
theological exigencies, these are lofty sentiments of which the greatest 


1. Adroit as is Madhva’s attempt to correlate the two syllables ^ and W to Visnu 
in iii, 2, 6, it cannot be deemed convincing to an outsider. Apart from the “Vi” which 
has to be imported from outside, the transposition of the syllables na and sa (instead of sa 
and na in the order found in “Visnu”) is to be satisfactorily accounted for. Bloomfield 
(Religion of the Vedas, p. 168) notes the splitting of Vi-snu on the basis of Sdma Veda ii, 
1042* The only possible explanation of the transposition of the syllables “sa” and “na” 
that could be advanced on behalf of Madhva is the usual mystic motive : “The gods love 
the cryptic, as it were.” 
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Theists of the world may be proud and to which any Mystic may rise in 
moments of highest divine ecstasy. When one recalls that “Visnu” stands 
only for the Highest Being, there is no difficulty in admiring the dizzy 
heights of mysticism to which Madhva takes us in these contexts. 

He has differed on many occasions from the interpretations of &am- 
kara. Until the latter’s commentary on the other parts of the Mahaitareya 
is published, nothing definite can be said about the extent of mutual 
differences between the two. There are instances where Sayana has indirectly 
attempted to answer some of the objections raised by Madhva (cf. Sayana 
on ii, 3, 3). 

Madhva takes the opportunity afforded by the various controversial 
passages of the text of the Aitareya to discuss the points at issue between 
Dualism and Monism. The doctrine of identity between Jiva and Brah¬ 
man is refuted in connection with the dialogue between Indra and Visva- 
mitra (ii, 2, 3), which is the subject of an adhikarana in B. S. i, 1, 29. The 
doctrine of attributeless Brahman is opposed and gradation (taratamya) 
and difference of various kinds are shown to exist in Mo,ksa (pp. 15-16). 
The monistic interpretation of tftaft qtart fltsjpr (ii, 2, 4) ^T: 

srefcr (ii, 3, 8) and others of its kind, are refuted. He points out that except 
for the phrase ^tart” the other expressions used in the text like 
are inconsistent with identity. If identity were meant to be conveyed, 
the repetition of "trts*r staff' "start would be unnecessary; whereas 

on a realistic interpretation, such repetitions in the reverse order would 
be expressive of close community of interests and friendly feeling between the 
two, as in wt S3T:; SSTSS: l He also argues that the terms “Aham” and 
“Asmi” are used as secret names of God, the entire passage meaning: 
That which is called “Aham”, is in the Asu (Chief Breath) and that which 
is in the Asu is “Aham” (i.e. “Aheya”). The text ssTfirass 
preceding STcST spnrcsFTSTS is sufficient to show that “Atma” is used in 
the sense of inner ruler or guiding principle and that no identity is meant. 

(26) TAITTIRIYA UPANISAD-BHASYA 

Here too (granthas 250), a mystic line of interpretation is adopted. At 
the very outset (£ikfdualli) , the meditation on Brahman in the six consti¬ 
tutive elements of letter, accent, quality, effort, modulation and combi¬ 
nation is insisted upon. The Supreme (Visnu) presides with his five 
forms over the five spheres of Loka, Jyotisa, Vidya, Praja and Atma. 1 The 
same Lord again, rules over the five sheaths and indwells among them 
and is therefore designated by the epithets Annamaya, Pranamaya, Mano- 
maya etc. It is worthy of note that Madhva unlike all other commentators 

1. This is an interesting and remarkable application of the VyuHa doctrine of 
Pahcaratra of which another example is seen in Madhva’s interpretation of the esoterics 
of the Pahcagni Vidya, in Chan. Up. This confirms the point that the Vytiha doctrine was 
closely connected with the Upasanamarga in the Upanisads and was not a meaningless 
accretion. 
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on the B. S. i, 1, 12, regards all jhe five ‘sheath-forms* as Brahman. 
Samkara dismisses all of them including Anandamaya, as Kosas or Prakrtic 
sheaths; while Ramanuja treats all except Anandamaya as Kosas. But 
the ruling of the Sutrakara that the suffix may a here ought to be taken in 
the sense of profusion (pracurya) and not of modification (vikara) ‘and 
the repetition of the term “Brahma” in connection with Anna, Prana 
etc., in the Upanisad lend greater probability and consistency to Madhva’s 
view that all the five forms of Brahman are meant to be taught here as 
immanent in the different kosas and therefore designated by those very 
names for purposes of meditation. The mystic and esoteric correlation 
of the workings of the psycho-physical world with the immanent activity 
of Brahman could be brought about properly, only on such a view as 
Madhva’s. He urges strong grounds against accepting the superficial 
interpretation of his predecessors. (1) The annam referred to (as Brah¬ 
man) is pointedly described as srf^r ^ ^dlfn “that which eats creatures 
and is eaten” by them, (ii, 2). The description "srfrr” would be 
unsuitable for ordinary food (kosa). His own explanation of “atti bhutani ” 
as that which dissolves everything at the end (pralaya) suits the Brahman 
well, as also his explanation of “adyatvam” (being eaten by others) as 
“Upajlvyatvam” (metaphysical dependence). In the same way, Prana- 
maya etc., would signify Mahaprana... .etc. The clear statement in the 
beginning that Bhrgu approached his father and asked him to teach him 
Brahman, and the latter’s equally -clear statements — “Know Annam to 
be Brahman... .and so on, also, render it quite possible that the real 
teaching right through all the five stages, is about Brahman and nothing 
but Brahman, clothed in esoteric phraseology of the Antaryami aspect. 
There can be no doubt that this interpretation places the teaching of this 
Upanisad, in an altogether new and edifying perspective, consistent 
with the highest ideology of Upanisadic thought and the principle of 
“Samanvaya” of Vedantic texts in Brahman. . 

The crucial point emphasized in the last Valli, according to Madhva, 
is gradation of bliss in Moksa (anandataratamya). On the basis of “are 
qluHi (ii, 7) which points to the state of release, and in view of 

the significant terms “Srotriya”, “avrjina” and “akamahata” used in an 
identical context in the Brh. Up. iv, 3, 33, he maintains that the gradation 
referred to here, has reference to the highest state of release itself : 

jfbrtFict i fawner i * 

While the emphasis laid by him on the context and the parallel passages 
in Brk. Up. is pertinent, his explanation of “Srotriya” as “Praptasrutiphala” 
(i.e. a redeemed soul) though in itself highly suggestive and ingenious, 
rests on an untraceable text from the Epic. There is, however, one diffi¬ 
culty raised by him against the other explanations which refer the text to 
the Samsara-stage, that the description here of Brahma as 
^1+IH^dW would be pointless as there can’t possibly be a Brahma “who has 
read the Vedas” (Srotriya) and one who has not ; which cannot be easily 
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rebutted. His own explanation, therefore, is that “Srotriya” should be 
taken in the specialised sense of : irer ’yfaW gV *r i 1 which would 

be completely fulfilled, only in Mukti state. 

(27) BRHADARAI^YAKA UPANISAD-BHASYA 

^This is the biggest of the Upanisad Bhasyas (granthas 1860). The 
heterogeneity of contents of the original renders a connected summary of 
the Bhasya impracticable. A few salient features alone will be brought 
out here. 

Madhva gives, as usual, an esoteric and theological explanation of 
the ritualistic sections of the Upanisad (i, 1-2). The entire “Asvamedha 
Brahmana” is explained in terms of Brahman and its meditation, through 
nature-symbolism. 

He takes the opportunity to discuss'monistic texts like Vacaram- 
bhanam.... “(p. 11) and digresses into multifarious topics (pp. 12-18) 
such as (i) the persistence of Difference and gradation in Moksa; 
(ii) 'the lordship of Brahman over'released souls; (iii) plurality of released 
souls; (iv) homogeneity of the Divine Personality {p. 14); (v) nature 
and grades of Bhakti etc. The doctrine of identity is elaborately refuted 
(p. 15-16). A full discussion of the thesis of Siddharthe-Vyutpattih” 
(that the mechanism of speech has reference to an established order of 
reality and not to ‘karya’ as contended by the Prabhakaras is dovetailed 
into i, 4, 8, and, in its wake, the self-validity of the Agmas, the charac¬ 
teristics of the three Pramanas, the concept of ViSesas etc., are touched 
upon. 

Madhva construes the example of the drum and the lute (i, 4, 7-9) 
as emphasizing die substantial dependence of everything on God : 

^ There is no place for a monism 

in any of these illustrations. : dWd am wr, *hmh... 

^iT^psnpT (p. 34 b). 

In i, 4, 12, the tables are turned upon Samkara by reading Yajna- 
valkya’s famous declaration : fafirc ircfir . . as a re duetto ad absurdum. 

The goal of man cannot possibly be a blank unconsciousness : ?r 
4 hT#h «p*TT*r I Yajnavalkya himself, later on, (iv, 5, 14) asserts that the self 
is verily undying and its attributes are indestructible. The familiar objec¬ 
tion of the monist that the subject of all knowledge cannot itself be the 
object of an experience simply begs the question. The Upanisad, at any 
rate, is not prepared to deny self-consciousness to the Atman (i, 4, 10). 2 
The attitude taken by Saihkara, is in conflict with several texts here and 
elsewhere {Chan. Up. viii, 12, 3; viii, 2, 1-10). 

1. Cf. ^ iRnftr fMn? ^ (Gm). 

>a 

2. “Is it not strange, to find Yajnavalkya, here, confessing that die ultimate Brahman 
which we might characterize only in negatives, is itself the ultimate knower and intuitor,— 
marks far too positively characteristic of Brahman to allow merely a negative description 
of it” ? (Ranade, ii, p. 199-200) Vide also Madhva’s Ait. Bh. pp. 15-16 b; VTN. p. 26. 
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Sections 6 and 7 of the iii Adhyaya greatly reinforce Madhva’s 
Theism. The expression 3|dl>q<;i4H (iii, 7, 23) signifies to him that the 
human souls, are subject to misery and have therefore to look up to God, 
who is free from arti (imperfection), for grace and redemption : 

3RT JifalSKiH W. I 

^ 'Rift *l43+<id n (iii, 7, 23). 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the presence of evil and imperfection in the 
world is a proof of the existence of an Omnipotent God. 

As at the conclusion of his Bhasyas on the Aitareya , Taittiriya and 
Chandogya Upanifads and the B. S Madhva claims, here also to be an 
Avatar of Vayu, and calls two sets of passages to witness. These purport 
to be a paraphrase of the Balittha Sukta (R. V. i, 141) on which he has 
taken his stand in support of this claim. The first set of passages from 
to is found quoted from a work called “Sad- 

bhava” the source of the other being left unspecified, in the Chan. Up. 
Bhdfya. But in Trivikrama’s Tattvapradipa the two sets of passages have 
been ascribed to the “ Tajussamhita ” (a Post Vedic work) and the Bhava- 
vrtta respectively. This claim of identity with Vayu, is made in eleven 
out of the thirty-seven works of Madhva. 1 

(28) CHANDOGYA upanisad-bhAsya 

(i) This runs to 1200 granthas. The opening sections of this 
Upanisad extol the cult of Mukhya Prana (Chief Breath) who occupies 
in Madhva’s theology, a position analogous to that of Christ in Christi¬ 
anity. Mukhya Prana is the Son of God. He is the highest medium through 
which the UdgJtha (identified with Visnu as Brahman) is to be worshipped : 

f^®frt%fw5T^RT i for he alone (among the gods) is free from 
sin : ap^pnorr tsp*: 2 and finally leads the Souls to Moksa (iv, 15. 5). 

(ii) Madhva launches a severe attack on the monistic inter¬ 
pretation of ii, 21, 2-4, (p. 14-15) : ^MI 

i The onus of proving the world to be false is on the Monist : 
^ (p. 15). He discusses in this connection 

the Srutis : spN^ and foueqt fe fdddd l His rigorous Monotheism meets us 
everywhere in his .commentaries on the Upanisads. He is untiring in 
his efforts to refer the laudations of the minor gods to Visnu as their one 
Inner Ruler. What, on a superficial view, may appear to be a sectarian 

1. Including the AV, the Nyayavivarana, Mbh. T. N., Tantrasdra and Krsnamrta- 
mahar^ava. 

2. This idea has- profoundly influenced Dvaita theology. The belief that Vayu is 

the Jivottama; that he alone , among the gods, is untouched by the influence of Kali, and 
that it is he who finally leads the souls to deliverance ^ trqpf ^ qqqfd) 05 Brahma, 

are the corollaries of this. For similar treatment of the Prana cult see A . A. ii, 1,4; ii, 1,6; 
Brh. Up. i, 3, 23, Praina Up. i, 2, 3. In the Jaiminiya Brakmana (iii, 1, 1-2) Vayu is declared 
to be the one “entire deity” that there is—the rest are all half-deities. See also my article 
on ‘Jlvottama-tattva* in the Kannada Journal Jivottama published from Kumta {N.K.) i, 
1958. 
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fiat, turns out, on calmer scrutiny to be the very crux of Monotheism. His 
‘partiality’ to Visnu, should not blind us to the energy and consistency 
with which he has carried out the Monotheistic attunement of the 
Upanisads. 1 

(iii) It is somewhat surprising that Madhva should have discarded 
the generally accepted splitting of ““d'MdM (iii, 14, 1) into 

(*Nr gfcre *^r). This would not necessarily lead to a Monism. 
Even a realist may feel that the world is God—not because of any literal 
identity between them, but because it is His; for He made it. 2 Qua deriving 
its very existence and capacity to function, from Him, it is figuratively 
identified with Him, its source, as in frenjTsfafa l As Madhva 

himself puts it in his GB : \ This is practically 

the interpretation of “Tajjalan....” adopted by the followers of 
Nimbarka : rm fwrnPTfa itomt srroratarcT srmTfwR — 

^ t JTRsifa sttht tdHRSRp (Chart. Up. v. 1, 15) 

bfRHnrPr ^Mdl sjfa: ct^difafa strt 

(Sukadeva on Bhag. iv, 2, 5). 

Such is also the idea contained in Bhag. i, 5, 20 : ^ fj? faw v»wi(4- 

I Madhva himself is no stranger to this idea, as may 
be gathered from his comment on the above and from his remarks on 
Gita iv, 24. 

It would appear, therefore, that he departed from this interpretation, 
just to give Vaisnavism a footing in Chandogya, iii, 14, 1, by splitting 
“Tajjalan” into “Tat” and “Jalan” (jala -f- y'an) i.e. the Being that 
breathes in the primeval waters. This would signify Visnu breathing in 
the primeval waters : 3 

M..... *Tbu) 

aRtenafirfa d (Chan. Bha$ya iii, 14, 1). 

(iv) The sixth chapter of Chandogya is admittedly the most impor¬ 

tant one. It is here we have the two most important utterances of 
Upanisadic philosophy : fcfrRt TO tjffifr c iM (vi, 1,4) and 

s (vi, 9, 4). These have generally been looked upon as unques¬ 

tionably monistic. But Madhva shows that this is a baseless assumption. 
As for vi, 1, 4, the fundamental fallacy in the Advaitic interpretation is 
that a knowledge of the One (Real) destroys rather than produces the 


1. Cf. “The real Monotheist denies that other gods exist or have jurisdiction over 
the Cosmos. Wherever real Monotheism has flourished, it has been militant and hostile 
to the worship of any but the true God. It was so in Israel after Amos; in Zoroastrianism; 
in Christianity and in Islam” (George A. Barton, in his review of A Study of Religion , 
J.A.O. Dec. 1935, p. 481. Madhva, also, as a Monotheist looks upon Visnu as the Real 
and ultimate doer, in every act. B. S. B. ii, 3, 13. Only, he does not deny the existence of 
“minor gods”. 

2. sffar: iTBf {tfatapatha, xiv, 7, 2, 17). The text has been explained by 

Madhva in a different way. 

3. See T. A. x, 1, 1; Mahanaraya$a Up. i, 1. 

R. V. x, 129, 2c, Manu, i, 10. 
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knowledge of the "all” or many. The Advaitin is thus least justified in speaking 
of ‘the unknown becoming known; the unheard of becoming heard”.... (vi, 
1, 3) “ ifofajnifc r would be a more appropriate description of his 

thesis ! From the words actually used in the text, it does not seem to 
follow that all effects are ipso facto false and unreal . There is nothing to 
justify the twisting of "Vacarambhanam” into "vacarambhana-matazm” 
and "namadheyam” into "namadheya -matram” (merely verbal) as has 
been done by Samkara. The presence of the words “eka,” "mani” and 
"pinda” makes it impossible to establish any relation of material cause 
and effect between the pairs named. How ill-fitting the thesis of Parinama- 
vada is, to the context, can be seen from the example of the nail-cutter 
(nakhanikrntana) , which can never be the cause of all that is made of lead 
at famr). The causal argument breaks down com¬ 

pletely in this instance 1 and partially in the other two instances where the 
term "eka” and the terms "pinda” and "mani” affixed to "mrt” and 
"loha” respectively, render the proposition untenable, as it stands. The 
Mayavada interpretation of is even more inconsistent with 

the spirit and letter of the text q^r ijfcrQjr and its preamble i 

From the point of view of superimposition (Adhyasa) of the world of effects 
on Brahman, it would have been proper to say wprt 

and so on. By knowing Brahman (as the truth) all else that is.empirically 
known, is dissolved (mwFT NldMKk))). The monistic dictum arfytiM- 

sn^TTsqFnrW would strictly require a reversal and restatement of the 

thesis in some such way : By knowing the One, the falsity of all is known” 
Madhva, naturally emphasizes this incompatibility of the Advaitic inter¬ 
pretation with the wording of the text as we have it and requirements of logic 
and pleads that in view of such difficulties, the causal argument whether 
Pantheistic or superimpositional (Vivarta) has to be abandoned and a 
purely Theistic line of argument adopted, in terms of the primacy of the 
Divine knowledge over all other kinds of (lesser) knowledge : dHHi 
I ’f'ftSWKT (Gita). 

His interpretation is that knowledge of Brahman is the end and aim 
of all kinds of secular and religious learning. Without such knowledge 
of the Supreme Being, even the most comprehensive secular knowledge 
would be futile. The primacy of the knowledge of God over every other 
kind of knowledge is stressed in (Mund. ii, 2, 5) 

t T Hjtp i f (PurufasUkta) . That, when acquired, confers the benefit 

of all else that is known or worth knowing, by effecting a proper correlation 
between secular knowledge and divine insight through the subsidiary and 
dependent character of all worldly knowledge. Svetaketu, despite his 
great secular and religious lore, was bereft of such primary knowledge. 
Hence, his father impressed on him the necessity for its acquisition. It 
is the crowning point and fulfilment of all other knowledge. The most 


l. See under J’s Tdf on this point (Gh. XXI). 
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comprehensive and up to date knowledge of the world would be a vain and 
useless burden if not informed and permeated by the spiritual knowledge 
of the Brahman. 1 To know the Brahman as is to have 

derived the true benefit of knowing all that is worth-knowing in the world. 
The examples of the “mrt, loha” etc., are simply intended to illustrate how 
the knowledge of one distinguished specimen is sufficient to confer a general 
knowledge of all others similar to it. Madhva takes the declaration qNiiquj 

.. qftflcik ixm 2 as an additional example intended to supplement the 
thesis of the primacy of knowledge of God over other kinds of knowledge by 
means of a philological analogy based on the limited currency and sphere 
of influence of words of Prakrtic origin (like mitti. mati) with the wider 
and universal currency of their corresponding Samskrta forms like 
“ mrttika ”. The idea is that one who has mastered the classical language 
or the lingua franca of a country, is able to make himself understood in 
other provinces where a different dialect of it may be spoken. The knowl¬ 
edge of the greater includes that of the lesser. By means of a similarity of 
form, the knowledge of the primary, may make the secondary as good as 
known : MUHdH re sfciH sntnrrcr srRt i God and the world, both being reals, 
the knowledge of God (the creator as Pradhana) is sufficient to give a 
knowledge of the world as created and sustained by Him, as depending on 
Him : tR*PT. The knowledge of the father enables one to know the 

offspring by sight in virtue of similarity of features. Madhva thus tries in 
various ways to bring out the thesis of the preeminence of Divine knowledge 
over secular learning and empirical knowledge, as the teaching that this 
passage is trying to convey. 

(v) Now for the “Tat tvam asi” text. It does not necessarily lead 
to a monism when we are told that man returns to his original abode in 
God after his viscissitudes on earth. In this he resembles a bird tethered 
to a post by means of a string, wandering here and the^e and returning 
finally to its roost. The trend of this illustration (Chan. vi. 8, 2) is that 
the finite selves after a career of earthly existence, return to their original 
home in the bosom of the Infinite. There they rest like rivers in the 
Ocean. There is no “Advaita” in this. The career of transmigration 
is exclusively for the Jivas. The Infinite remains unperturbed by the 
comings and goings of the finite beings or their doings. Rivers may come 
and rivers may go; the Sea remains the same and as full as ever maintain¬ 
ing its status quo ante : tr tPT? ^ as Uddalaka tellingly puts it. To all 
ordinary appearances, the rivers may get mixed up with the Ocean and be 
lost. But they are there, all the same. There is, of course, no realization 
on the part of the rivers of their differences from the Ocean; but neither 
is there any realization on their part , of any identity with it assuming such iden¬ 
tity to exist in reality ! The point, moreover, is that Uddalaka is trying 

1. Cf. q r+*Hi ( R - V.) 

c. 

't q F fe i «tr<gK: qq q P^miRi i 

2* = PtcMH See Bhamati on (B. S. 1.1.1). 
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to make his son know and behave better than the rivers. If the rivers or 
the various flower-juices are unable to know that they are in the Ocean 
or in the honey (Cf. wki * faf: *fa) there is certainly an obli¬ 

gation on the part of Svetaketu to know that he is here and now in the 
hands of the Supreme. That loss of individual consciousness is not a desir¬ 
able goal is proved by the example of the dying man (vi, 15). It is a telling 
repudiation of identity and the undeserved self-glorification of the finite 
self in life. That at the time of death the vital forces are surrendered to 
a more powerful and inexorable agency must be conceded. If anything, 
man realizes his littleness on such a solemn occasion. It cannot be that 
this instance is given simply to answer a question as to the steps by which 
a knower of Brahman reaches the goal. In that case, the reply should 
have simply stopped with indicating these steps : stft q i *s*Hfa * * * 
fraRTPmr and the rest of the 15th khan4a , including the reference to the sick¬ 
bed, would be out of place. It is clear, therefore, that it is meant to 
stress the point in the dar$tantika that the individual is utterly dependent 
on a higher power. The example of the blind-folded person brings out 
the thesis of difference all the more vividly. The kindly traveller who 
removes the bandage and guides the struggling wayfarer is the Guru in 
metaphysical parlance. The individual who is enabled to see God by 
the Guru’s upadefa , is thus different from him even as the traveller is from 
the goal he has to reach. The example of the thief and the impostor is most 
significant. It brings out the thesis of difference between God and soul very 
tellingly. A person accused of some offence of robbery is brought before 
the judges. He is committed to a trial by ordeal and is asked to grasp a 
piece of redhot iron. If innocent, he would come out unscathed; if guilty, 
perish. Shorn of the figure, the example could only be meant to warn 
the individual against claiming what is not his by right viz., the sovereignty 
of God, by claiming identity with Him. Such would obviously be the 
suggestion behind the dar$tantika pairs conveyed by the significant use 
of the phrase : used in the Upanisad. As pointed 

put by Jayatirtha, the analogy would be utterly inappropriate to a mo¬ 
nistic construction. For, from an Advaitic point of view, the Jiva, who 
has, for some mysterious reason, forgotten or forsaken his Brahmanhood, 
which is his by right , cannot, with adequate regard for language or justice 
to logic, be branded a ‘thief’ and an ‘impostor’ (vi, 16, 1) : ‘he has taken 
away another’s’, ‘he has committed theft.* Such a worthy can, at the 
worst, be deemed a saint or a fool (in giving up what is his own); but not 
certainly a thief ! It cannot, therefore, be said thatMadhva has missed 
the spirit behind Uddalaka’s upadda , in interpreting the text : *r <Hk*TT 
*1 fa as emphasizing the difference between the individual and the 
Supreme and the utter dependence of the former on the latter, so forcibly 
expressed in the phrases : tMpn: 5 *tt: 5RT: l repraw T: 1 4kMfa*6l: I and 

accordingly, proposing to adopt the reading : 3fT?*n in conform¬ 

ity with the spirit and drift of the illustrations employed by Uddalaka, 
which are indisputably in favor of the thesis of difference and quite out of 
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tune with the doctrine of identity. No doubt, Madhva could have con¬ 
veyed the same idea of difference and dependence by adhering to the 
familiar reading “Tattvam asi”. It is open to the theist to declare that 
God is indeed verily all that is dr matters; as everything else depends on 
Him for its very existence, activity etc. : 

We come across this idea in his comment on Chan. Up. ii. 22 : 

CRT I and in his remark : ^ (Brh. Up . 

com.). From this point of view then, “Tattvam asi” would be no more 
than an epitomization of “Atat tvam asi”. But he chose to put it as “Atat 
tvam asi”, to clear possible misapprehensions about the ultimate point at 
issue, which the other reading might produce in the unwary. That he 
himself did not make much of splitting the text this way or that, but looked 
to the spirit of the passage to decide the purport of the upadeia is clear from 
his adopting both kinds of “padacchedas”, in his works, and explaining 
the reading “Tat tvam asi” in line with : 

^ l* (Bhag. 1, 5, 20). His 

interpretation of “Aitadatmyam idam sarvam” as “Tattantratvad 
aitadatmyam”, is a clear indication of his willingness to subscribe to the 
unity of existence of the entire cosmos under the One Source of all 
existence and activity : 

sm driGkihr i 

In his Gitdtatparya, he adopts “Tattvam asi” as the reading and takes “tat” 
as a correlate of the earlier phrase — which is interpreted as 

“having the Supreme as one’s sustainer” 1 qq (f*rc) 3TTc*TT SRFThft) qw 

In his V . T. JV*. he makes a special point that none of the illustrations 
used by Uddalaka has any support to give to the thesis of identity : 

^ f sg MiPqtiHrd i This point has been conceded by some of the 
Advaitic commentators themselves, like Vacaspati 2 and Madhusudana 
Sarasvati, 3 which goes to strengthen Madhva’s stand. He has also drawn 
attention to the burden of song of Uddalaka : ^TT: srt: 

tKiqddl: I which refers to Brahman as the source, shelter and support 

qf all creatures, a description which obviously suggests the dependence of 
all finite existence on an Unseen Power. The idea of all creatures finding 
solace and ultimate rest in the Supreme finds picturesque mention in 
Brh Up. iv, 3, 19, which mentions the wanderings of a hawk and its finding 
rest, at last, in its nest. This analogy recurs in the present context of the 
Chandogya. These instances are clearly incompatible with the thesis of 

1. The “taddhita” suffix (syan) has been explained by Jayatirtha on the basis of 

the ruling : fqfayf | {VTN. t. p. 65). 

2. WZ ^ I I ^TT qq I 

( Bhamatl , on B. S. ii, 4, 29). 

3. * ** (Advaitasiddhi). 
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identity. So great is the difficulty presented by them to the Advaitic 
interpretation, that even the clever Advaitic dialectician Madhusudana 
could not think of any better explanation of them than that analogies do 
not run on all fours; or that they are indifferent to actual difference and 
identity and are merely intended to refer to the absence of clear difference. 1 
These are indeed very weak defences. We have already seen that failure 
to grasp the existing differences between the rivers and the Sea or the 
honey and the juices, salt and water etc., is no proof of the unreality of such 
differences. Taking all these facts into consideration, Madhva has thought 
it fit to discard the fashionable interpretation of “Tattvam asi”, based on 
a superficial adherence to the literal sense of the text 'dv^RT without 
going deeply into the wording and spirit of the illustrations or the context 
of the Upadesa revealed by the keyword : 

It is worthy of note that Madhva was the first Indian philosopher and 
critic of Sarhkara's interpretation of “Tattvam asi” to draw attention to the inappo¬ 
siteness of the illustrations used to the thesis of identity . Quite apart from the 
new reading “Atat tvam asi” suggested by him, he has made out a strong 
case for giving a reorientation to the interpretation of the text in terms of 
the dependence of all finite reality on the One Supreme; in other words, 
an identity based on Sastra-drsti or the mystic perception of metaphysical 
dependence of all finite reality on Brahman : 

dtltM&NItUKi I 

PFT TO dTlfccik I 

For an exhaustive discussion of M’s exposition of ‘Tattvam asi’ see my 
Lectures on Vedanta (Karnatak Uni. 1973). 

In ‘q ^dlfedlqH ’ we have another favorite text of Monism. Here again, 
it is the appearance that is misleading. The passage (vi, 2, 1) has refer¬ 
ence to the precreation stage (agre). If, at that stage, the Sruti should 
say that Brahman alone existed maided (srfcftw) by anything else, the 
Dvaitin has no reason to be upset by it. Nor would it be difficult to re¬ 
concile such a position with the subordinate existence of the Prakrti etc. 
The existence of Prakrti (or Tamas) in Pralaya, is already accepted in 
the Ndsadiya SUkta : pp spptaj I Madhva, therefore, interprets “ flfedlqq ” 
as without a peer or a superior” ( p pi ftmf^ pr). The denial of a “second” 
would more naturally refer to an equal or a rival, rather than to inferior 
realities. 2 We have texts to confirm this line of interpretation : 
tott p foflqbRd pto (Mbh. xiv, 27, 1). 

P TOPTtSTOPftnF: fptsp: i (Gitd, xi, 43). 

Pp?pp9pnfpfu^p P5P^i (&vet. Up. vi, 8). 

For a detailed exposition of M’s interpretation of ‘Ekam eva advitlyam’ 
refer to my article on the subject in Dharmaprakash Journal, Madras, 1978. 


ppK (°P- 

4 2. Vide the maxim “3TFT qlfon41v3*A»q : |” from the Mahabhaya, cited by 

Samkara, in his B. S. B. i, 2, 11. 
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(vi) The last chapter of the Chandogya brings further support ,to 
Dualism and the view of Moksa as a state of active enjoyment of bliss for 
the released souls. These two sections (viii, 2 and viii, 12) have always 
been irksome to monistic commentators. Samkara, in his commentary 
on B. S. iv, 4, 6, has tried his best to explain them away as some sort of 
“arthavadas” or praises of the released and so on. 

(29) RG (VEDA) BHASYA 

(i) It may seem curious that a professed Vedantin like Madhva 
should have taken the trouble to write a commentary on the hymns of 
the Rg Veda. This is because men have come to believe after a fashion 
that a Vedantin has nothing to do with the Vedas ! This is a tragic fallacy. 
Madhva has no sympathy with such an attitude of lofty indifference or 
antipathy to the Vedas. To him, there is as much philosophy in the 
Vedas, as in the Upanisads, if only we could see it from the proper point 
of view. Small wonder, then, that he should have striven to raise their 
earliest representative, the Rg Veda, to great philosophical dignity by 
the side of the other source-books of Indian philosophy, not only by quot¬ 
ing from it, off and on, in his interpretation of the Prasthanatrayl, but 
also, by writing a separate commentary on a portion of the text, bringing 
out its hidden philosophical content. By this he raised the Rg Veda to 
the rank of a fourth Prasthana, the Rk Prasthana, which is, in a sense, 
the source and head of all the others. For this remarkable service, his name 
should be remembered with gratitude by all true lovers of the Rg Veda.. 1 

1. In recent times, Madhva’s stand on the Rg Veda, has been vindicated by the 
distinguished scholar-mystic Aurobindo Ghosh, by his exposition of the mystic thought 
of the Vedic hymns clothed in symbolic terminology. Prof. Maryla Falk, writing in the 
Journal of Psychology (xviii, pts. 3-4, 1943), has denounced the “time-honored Western 
methods in wholesale mythological interpretation of any and every text with the astonishingly 
poor apparatus of a few ever-recurrent naturalistic and ritualistic standards” and shown 
that “in a large group of hymns, a specific technical terminology and phraseology relating 
to a set of psycho-physiological and functional hypostases which constitutes the basic data 
of the earliest Yoga theory”, is elaborated. An orthodox Visistadvaita scholar D. T. Tata- 
charya, in his K. Krishnasvami Rao Endowment Lectures, at the Madras University, (1948) 
oti the subject of “Rg Veda and Purvottara Mimamsa interpretations” has shown great 
anxiety to give a better philosophical status to .the Rg Veda than has been accorded by the 
Purva-Mimamsakas and by the Vedantic schools of Samkara and Ramanuja. He would 
have been able to establish his thesis conclusively, had he discarded the narrow view of the 
Vedas taken by Samkara and Ramanuja and boldly followed the lead of Madhva in this 
respect. His halting and hesitant remarks show, all the same, that he realizes the impor¬ 
tance of the question though he is not bold enough to cut the Gordian knot and follow the 
lea4 of Madhva. However that may be, we have, in his concluding remarks, a complete 
vindication of the principle of (Vedantic) interpretation applied by Madhva to the hymns 
of the Rg Veda—“The Rg Veda has the idea of Brahman underlying it. If we apply and 
I don’t know why we should not apply , to the Rks and hymns of this Veda, the principles of 
interpretation enunciated and employed by Badarayana in determining the passages of the 
Upanisads, as meaning Brahman, we cannot escape the conclusion that this Veda is as much 
concerned with the Brahman as the Upanisads” (Italics mine). The full text of Tata- 
charya’s Lecture has been published, it is learnt, in the Journal of the Venkatesvara Oriental 
Institute, Tirupati. 
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Madhva views the whole of the Rg Veda and for that matter, the 
Vedas as a whole as an essentially theosophic document. He takes the 
words of the Gita (xv, 15) the Kapha (i, 2, 15) and the Bhagavata (i, 2, 29; 
ii, 5, 15; ix, 21, 42-43 and 35) literally and views the entire sacred 
literature through a pair of Vedantic spectacles. 

(ii) Already, in his commentaries on the Prasthanatrayl, he had 
maintained the doctrine of threefold interpretation of the Vedas. The 
Supreme Being is the highest subject-matter of the Vedas. All Scripture, 
primarily and in the first place, sings the glory of the Supreme (B. S. i, 1, 
10). The popular view that the Vedas only sing the praises of a plurality 
of gods (Devas) and are mostly made up of hymns to be addressed to them 
on the occasion of numerous sacrifices is opposed by him. While admitting 
the popular view that the Vedas do serve this purpose, 1 he contends that 
they have a higher aim also, viz., to convey the knowledge of the One 
Supreme Being. This latter is, in his view, the highest and most funda¬ 
mental object of the Vedas, — of all parts of them without exception or 
distinction. The distinction of Karma and Jnana Kandas, is thus, to a 
large extent, superficial and misleading. Even the Karma-Kantja is cap¬ 
able of being interpreted in terms of the highest wisdom of Brahman, by 
the initiate. The popular distinction is one of convenience and adopted 
for practical and schematic reasons (Vide his com. on B. S. i, 4, 22). 
Since all persons are not equally endowed with the highest spiritual light 
and capacity to rise to the highest sense of Scripture, the distinction of 
Karma and Jnana Kandas has a place in the scheme of things and is adopt¬ 
ed as an ordinary working hypothesis. But, it is, in truth, only a riieans 
to an end. True wisdom can be attained only when one rises to the level 
of direct attunement of the entire sacred literature including the Mantra 
and Brahmana portions (B. S. iii, 1, 1), of course, within the limits of 
one’s capacity, with the Supreme Being after purifying oneself by going 
through the disciplinary schemes laid down in the Karmakanda and dis¬ 
charging one’s obligations, social and religious, which it entails on him, 
ill a spirit of prayer, devotion and dedication to the Supreme. Such, 
itr a nutshell, is the theosophic teaching of the Vedas, according to 
Kf&dhva. 

1 (iii) The details of his threefold interpretation of the Veda are 
worked out by him in the opening section of the work (granthas 780). 
He illustrates his thesis with reference to the first three Adhyayas of the 
I Astaka (Mamjala i, Suktas 1-40). Rks as lauding particular forms of 
the Supreme like Agni, Mitra are easily susceptible to higher attunement 
with the One than other parts of the Vedic literature like the Brahmanas. 
This is one reason why they are selected to demonstrate the thesis, to 
begin with. The purpose being illustrative, some forty Suktas of the 

l* afe — 
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I Mandala are chosen for comment. In his commentary on the Ait. Up. 
and in his K. JV., he has, similarly, dealt with some representative texts 
from the Brahmana and Aranyaka portions. His commentaries on the 
Sutras , the Gita and the Epic apply the same principle to these texts. 

(iv) At the outset, Madhva offers some interesting remarks on the 
evolution of the present text of the Rg Veda, the scheme of its Rsis, its 
deities andt he metres of hymns, a knowledge of all of which is insisted upon 
in traditional circles. 1 Three redactions of the Samhita text are pre¬ 
supposed by Madhva : the first stage of Mulaveda 2 when the hymns, 
were yet in a floating stage. The second is that of Upavedas or Proto- 
Vedas when the floating materials came to be arranged into three groups : 
the Proto-Rk, Proto-Yajus and Proto-Saman and from these, the text 
of the four Samhitas representing the present texts was constituted by 
Vyasa : 

^r: H STff: I 

fjprcr^r tiwifa tnw: n 

c\ 

(quoted from a Purana, by Madhva) 

Modern scholars would be agreeably surprised to hear that besides 
recognizing these three stages of Vedic redaction, Madhva also considers 
that certain passages have actually been displaced from their original 
contexts, while passing through various redactions; while a few have been 
lost. Examples of both kinds have been cited by him, in his commentary. 3 

(v) Madhva has an elaborate scheme of Rsis, devatas etc., for 

the hymns, peculiar to himself. Visnu is the chief and the highest of all 
the Rsis tr and it is He that reveals the Vedas to Brahma at the 

beginning of creation (Svet. Up. vi, 18). Excluding him, there are four 
other grades of rsis ; primary, secondary, tertiary and the fourth. Brahma 
is,the primary Seer of the entire Veda. Then come in order, Garuda 
and Sesa who are the Seers of the Vedas and the Pancaratras. Among the 
tertiary, Indra is the Seer of Rks, Surya of Yajus, Soma of Samans and 
Agni of Atharvan. The fourth are the individual Seers of the various 
rks and suktas, whose names are given in the Anukramattika and other works. 
Some kind of unseen merit attaches to a knowledge of the first three kinds 
of seers and tangible results (drffaphala) to the last. The ‘wives’ of the 
gods take rank as Seers in the order of their husbands. They preside over 
the metres as follows : 

1. f affaform: * * (Katyayana, Anukramapi, i. 1). 

2. This corresponds to the stage I dlfVrfl <*II+Od 

(7*. S. vi, 4, 7, 3). 

3. Sunassepa is credited with the composition of 100 rks in the I Mandala. But 

we have only 97 rks of his there and the rest are found distributed between iv (two rks : 
53T Tl 3P^ ( iv > b 4) and v. 2, 7 ( gHpH-^q * * ). Madhva contends that these 

were originally in I Mandala. In qr (“> 23, 16) there is a gap 3^7 ( 

which is supplied by Madhva, in his B. S. B . iii, 4, 49. 
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1. Gayatri 

2. Tristubh 

3. Anustubh and Brhatl 

4. Gayatri and Jagati 

5. Pahkti 

6. Usnik 

7. Jagati 


Wives of Garu^a and Brahma 

Svaha 

Tara 

Varum and Rohini 
■ • 

Sac! 

Saurl 

Sarvadevastriyah 


8. Aticchandas —do— 

9. Virat Wives of Mitra and Vanina. 

So too, in the case of Devatas of hymns. Next to the Supreme Being. 
Sri is the devata (subject) of all those hymns save those specially applying 
to'Visnu. And so on, down to Indra and the wives of the gods. There 
are numerous other details of like description set forth by Madhva on the 
authority of works like the Rk-Samhitd, Svadhyaya, Vyasanirukta , which are 


obsolete. 

(vi) Madhva teaches that salvation can be obtained only by 
realizing the supremacy of Brahman (Visnu) and his lordship over the 
gods and by attuning the entire Scripture to Him. These ideas, he says, 
are clearly indicated in the R. V., and he quotes relevant texts. According 
to him, the R. V., upholds Visnu (among the adhidaiva-tattvas) as the 
Supreme Being that is free from all taint and imperfection. The other 
devatas like Brahma, Indra etc., are subject to various imperfections like 
duhkhaprapti : 

*trtt qf* m srfaw i^t; i 

Similar defects are found in Rudra also : 


*rt*n«T ^ ai*)d 

* ((x, 125, 5) arc* (vii, 40, 5) 

jtt n ? PH^i srfq (vii, 21, 5) ^rfq 
■ (x, 99, 3) ifim: it 

In the same way, the Goddess Laksmi is also represented as inferior in 
many respects : 

«Rft (x, 125, 7) (x, 125, 7) i (x, 125, 8) spnsnre# 

a§*itefqf|r n (Rg. Bha$ya) 

The other gods like Brahma, Rudra, Indra, Maruts, are, in the same 
Sukta, represented as being under the control of Laksmi : 

3fi| I (x, 125). 

Passages are cited from the Suparna and Bahvrca £rutis establishing a hier¬ 
archy of the gods. The Turn Sruti makes Vayu superior to Indra, Soma, 
Agni, Siirya and Indra. The R. V. vouches for the supremacy of Visnu 
over Indra : fa fff yldHflWd (x, 86, 1) *r qwsl (ii, 38, 9) and of Indra over 
Surya m ststh (ii, 12, 7) 

( .. )• 

(vii) There is thus sufficient evidence in the Vedas, says Madhva, 


2. R. V. ii, 38, 9. 


/' / 
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for the hierarchy of gods and for the suzerainty of Visnu over all the gods 
of the Vedic Pantheon. The entire Scripture refers to Him in the first place 
and not to the individual gods, who do not, moreover, exist during Pralaya. 
At least to safeguard the eternal yalidity of the Sruti (which cannot be done 
unless a Vacyartha is recognized for them, all the while) during the time 
of Avantara-Pralaya, the higher attunement of Scripture in the Brahman 
must be recognized. Otherwise, the Vedas would be bereft of vacyartha 
during Pralaya and thus lose their title to eternal validity. 

(viii) It is for this reason also that Madhva reiterates the scheme 
of triple interpretation of Scripture from the historical, the mystic, and 
the transcendental points of view. The first one is more or less in agree¬ 
ment with that of Sayana and other Vedic commentators. Such differ¬ 
ences as exist are of no vital importance. The mystic interpretation is 
that by which a hymn or text in praise of a particular deity is made to 
refer to the particular form of Brahman (Visnu) presiding over the act 
for which the deity is noted and over the deity also, under the same name 
(Cf. the case of Naciketas fire in the Kafka and Visnu also denoted by the 
same name). 1 In this case, the names and epithets find their fullest etymo¬ 
logical sense only as applied to the Antaryamin : ^ ef# - I 

l frgmafls fa ^ i li (. Ait. Up. Bhafya , ii, 2, p. 13). 

The historical sense is the “rudhartha”, while the mystic is one of “yoga” 
or “mahayoga”, as it is termed by Madhva. It is grounded on the doctrine 
of “Sarvasabdasamanvaya” in Brahman which, we have already noted, 
in connection with his interpretation of the Sutras. Even those who would 
not go to the same length as Madhva in the application of this doctrine 
must concede that the author of the Sutras is really insisting on the 
“yaugikartha” of “Akasa” in seeking to equate “Akasa” referred to in 
Chan. Up. i, 9, 1, with Brahman (B. S. ii, 1, 22). A little thought would 
show that only a doctrine of Samanvaya such as that envisaged by Madhva, 
based on a dual connotation of words, could give the Samanvayadhyaya 
of the Sutras its true explanation and raison d'etre. 

The third or “Adhyatma” line of Vedic interpretation sponsored by 
Madhva pertains to the metaphysical or philosophical relation between 
the Jlva and Brahman and centres round it. To illustrate the three lines 
of interpretation with reference to the opening rk.—arfaiftg ... 

“In the outward sacrifice, Fire is the first to be worshipped. The 
Supreme Being immanent in fire, is next lauded under the same name of 
Agni (in its yaugika or mahayoga sense). Lastly, in the realm of the 
inward sacrifice of knowledge (atmajnana) the Supreme is praised as the 
author (hotr) of the right kind of rapprochement between the senses and 
one’s external environments, or as the Immanent guide that controls 
{agragatvat agranitvdt) the consuming fire of external reality by the flame 
of the intellect” : 


1. Cf. ^kIiPhHImI I 

£r<<MH»IUIlll«4taR; *jwft gftVr =5* II (. AV ). 
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These and other details of interpretation are worked out on the basis of 
grammatical and philological sanctions which are elucidated by 
Jayatirtha, in his learned commentary on the fig Bhdfya. 

(ix) Madhva’s Bhasya is taken up mostly with the details of the 
mystic line of interpretation and rarely with the other two. The ordinary 
(historical) explanation is often passed over as being quite obvious. The 
Adhyatma-interpretation is here and there elaborated with great skill e.g. 
the Indra-Vrttra episode. Scholars are familiar with the ‘scientific’ ex¬ 
planation of this episode given by Yaska and the modern savants, accord¬ 
ing to which, the slaying of Vrttra, by Indra, is but a figurative description 
of the production of rain. Yaska calls his explanation that of the Etymo¬ 
logists : HVfcir: l He refers also to the views of Traditional¬ 
ists : *c$fd^lRl+r: l Madhva has given us a ‘philosophical’ explana¬ 

tion, no less suggestive. According to him, Vrttra represents the concen¬ 
trated essence of Ajnana or false teaching of Maya, figuratively described 
as a “cloud”, a “serpent” ( ahi ) or a “mountain” ( adri ). Indra is the 
enlightened soul or the Supreme Lord who slays this demon of Ignorance 
with his weapon of vajra or enlightenment (samyajjhana). Ignorance falls 
vanquished, sundered of its hands and feet (i, 32, 7a) that is to say, put 
out of court, by reason and revelation. In his Bhasya on the A. A., 
Madhva has similarly given a philosophical explanation of the Ratrl Sukta 
(R. V. x, 127). 

We are in an age when Vedic scholarship is taking wonderful strides. 
Scholars are not wanting who have boldly broken the bonds of language 
and tradition and discovered in the hymns hidden mysteries of the physical, 
psychological, biological and psychophysiological cross-sections of reality. 
Maryla Falk’s thought-provoking paper on ‘The Oldest Psychology — 
Terminus a quo and Aspects’, published in the Indian Journal of Psychology , 
xviii, 3-4, (1943), has brought to light the presence in the hymns of the 
rig and Atharva Vedas, a well-developed theory and practice of Yoga 
and of a terminology and phraseology relating to a set of psychophysiolo¬ 
gical functional hypostases which constitute the basic data of the earliest 
Yoga theory. 1 Madhva’s approach is designed for the satisfaction of the 
spiritual and mystic thought-needs of humanity. It is broad-based enough 
to accommodate the purely ‘historical’ explanations of Sayana and the 
modern scholars; but goes far beyond them in certain directions. The 
older Vedic commentators have themselves, here and there, recognized 
the presence of “Adhyatma line” of interpretation of the text; though 
they had not systematically worked them out, in the manner attempted 
by Madhva. The Monotheistic tradition of Vedic interpretation followed 


1. These data are gathered from various texts of the i and x Mandala such as i, 169; 
189; 164; x, 177; 189. My thanks are due to my colleague. Dr T. R. Kulkarni, of the 
Psychology Dept, of the Ruparel College, Bombay, (now Reader in Psychology, Bombay 
University) fo^ drawing my attention to the above paper. 
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by Dayananda Sarasvatl, the founder 6f the Arya Samaj, is directly in¬ 
spired by the lead given, long ago, by Madhva. It is gratifying to note 
the handsome tributes which have recently been paid to Madhva and his 
commentators, for their pioneering work in bringing to light the mystic 
and symbolic meanings of Vedic hymns, in the new edition of the Rg Veda 
Sarhhitd (with a new commentary) published by the Aurobindo Ashram, 
Ponclichery. 

The threefold interpretation of Vedic texts elaborated by Madhva 
has its parallel in the Western tradition, of Scriptural interpretation. Prof. 
Basil Willey in his “Seventeenth Century Background” points out that the 
allegorical method of Scriptural interpretation was developed by Philo 
Judaeus (20 b.c. —45 a.d. ). r The Jewish Rabbis had of course already 
evolved a vast apparatus of Scriptural interpretation. The crossing of 
the Hebrew tradition with Platonic and neo-Platonic speculation produced 
the allegorical interpretation. It was Origen, however, who formulated 
the threefold sense of Scripture,-—the literal, moral and mystical. The 
division corresponds to Plato’s tripartite division of man into body, Soul 
and spirit. The theory of multiple senses was in itself a remarkable first 
step towards the science of meaning we are still desiderating at the present 
day” {op. cit. p. 65). Madhva’s works are full of valuable materials for 
the study of the Science of Meaning with reference to the Sanskrit 
language and its grammatical structure. 

Madhva does not expressly quote or criticize the interpretations of 
earlier Vedic commentators. But there is no doubt that he differed from 
many of them, in the general interpretation of the hymns too. Traces of 
such implied criticisms are to be met with in the commentary of 
Jayatirtha 1 on the $g Bha$ya . 


1 . See my paper on “Tatra dvaviva jaghana (R. V. i, 28, 2) in the Poona Orientalist, 
1950. Cf. also (ii, 8, 3) 5RT»IT 

I (Jayatirtha, Rghhafyafika). 



Chapter XVI 


POEMS, STOTRAS AND MISCELLANEOUS 

WORKS OF MADHVA 

BESIDES the commentaries on the Sutras , the Upanisads, the Gita, etc., in 
which he dealt with the problems of his metaphysics, Madhva composed 
a few Stotras and other works of a miscellaneous character, dealing with 
religious worship, rituals etc. These minor works reflect his deep religious 
spirit and devotional fervor. Their composition must have taken place 
late in his life, when he had sufficient leisure after the completion of the 
arduous task of producing his major works and organizing his philosophical 
system and strengthening its hold on the people. 

(30) YAMAKA-BHARATA 

This is a short Yamakakavya in 81 verses, in various metres, dealing 
with the exploits of Krsna and his help to the Pandavas. It may be pro¬ 
nounced to be a successful work from the point of view of skill in handling 
a variety of metres and the use oiyamakas (rhymes), prdsa, anuprasa (alliter¬ 
ation) etc. There are verses with four-quarter rhymes and ekakfaras 
(76, 78). The work appears to have been composed in a gush of ecstatic 
devotion (Ver. 80). 

(31) NARASIMHA-NAKHA-STUTI 

This is a short eulogy of the nails of God Nrsimha, in two Sragdhara 
verses. They are found prefixed to the Vayustuti of Trivikrama Pamjita- 
carya, one of Madhva’s favorite disciples. According to tradition, Madhva 
composed these two verses and had them prefixed to his disciple’s Vayustuti, 
extolling Madhva in his three ‘incarnations,’ as he did not approve of the 
disciple’s praising him, exclusively. They are now recited as part of the 
Vayustuti, at the beginning and at the end. 

(32) DVADASA STOTRA 

This Stotra, in twelve short adhyayas, is believed to have been com¬ 
posed by Madhva, at the time of his acquisition of the image of Sri Krsna, 
which he installed in his Mutt at U<jipi. There is also another tradition 
about the origin of this Stotra. There are 126 verses here, in a variety of 
metres, handled with distinct musical effect and impressiveness. The 
order and arrangement of verses and chapters as generally current, differs 
in some respects from the text preserved in the oldest transcript of the 
“Sarvamula” reputed to have been left by Madhva’s favorite disciple 
Hfsikesa Tirtha, now preserved in the Palimar Mutt, at Utfipi. 

The author has woven many beautiful and profound truths of reli¬ 
gion and metaphysics into this short inspiring poem. It may, in a sense. 
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be said to have given the first impetus to the birth of the great devotional 
literature of the Haridasas. It ranks as one of the foremost Stotras in 
Dvaita Literature, in Sanskrit. Echoes of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda could 
be detected here and there. It is capable of being set to music. 

(33) KR^IsJAMRTAMAHARI^AVA 1 2 

This is an anthology of 242 verses (including five of a benedictory 
nature) in praise of Visnu, from various sources. It is mostly in Anus- 
tubh; but other metres also are found. The verses include those attributed 
to Siva, Narada, Pulastya, Dharma, Brahma, Markandeya, Marici, Atri, 
Angiras, Pulaha, Atreya, Kausika, Agastya, Suta, Vyasa and Rukmangada. 
A noteworthy fact is that two verses (52 and 66) occur also in the 
Mukundamala 2 of Kulasekhara. 

The work emphasizes the efficacy of fasts on Ekadasi days, gives 
rules for the correct determination of Ekadasi and DvadasI tit his, the 
worship of Salagrava (stones), the wearing of Ordhva-punqlras etc. 
(224-30). The author enjoins a complete fast on Ekadasi (172-94), 
whose rigorous observance is, even today, kept up among his followers,-— 
even Sraddhas falling on that day being postponed to the next day, on 
that account. Verse 10 refers to the worship of Visnu with bilva leaves, 
which is rather uncommon among Vaisnavas. 

The author concludes his work with an exhortation to his followers 
to cultivate love and devotion to God at all times. From the fourteenth 
year of his or her life, a man or a woman does good or bad deeds which, 
at the very lowest calculation, entail not less than ten future births ! 
There is thus not the slightest hope of our attaining freedom from trans- 
migratory career by annihilating Karma and exhausting its effects. 
Bhakti, then, is the only way to release from the ills of Karma : 

gw! 5 i 

^PTT I 

****** 

3KT: g* 'Rfasqfd ? (Ver. 14-18). 

WORKS ON WORSHIP 

(34) TANTRA-SARA SANGRAHA 

The rules governing Vaisnava modes of worship and initiation ( dihfa ) 
fall under the Tantras. There is a substantial element of Tantric mystic¬ 
ism in Madhva worship and rituals including nyasas, mudras etc. These 

1. There is evidence in the M. Vij. (xvi, 38-40) that this work was composed at a 
place called I^e-tude (Skt. Saridantara) or of doab between the Kumaradhara and 
Netravati rivers in S. Kanara, when Madhva was camping there. “Saridantara” is not 
certainly the name of a “chieftain” as made out by Dr Saletore History of Tuluva, i, p. 425). 

2. Cf. Mukundamala verses 25 and 14 (ed. Annamalai University Sanskrit Series, 
no. 1, 1933. 
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are dealt with in this work. It claims to be an abridgement of a bigger 
work of that name by Vyasa (Ver. 77). Madhva’s work is metrical in 
form and is divided into four chapters and contains 442 verses, mostly in 
Anustubh. 

The first chapter gives in detail, the countless forms of the Lord pre¬ 
siding over the letters of the alphabet, their special characteristics and 
mantras together with the minutiae of their meditation, chanting and 
nyasas. 

The second deals with the auxiliaries of Homa and Kalafapuja. The 
third has many valuable points to record on matters of iconography, 
temple-architecture, consecration of idols etc. The choice of proper 
materials for the casting of images, 1 their poses (iii, 2) and standard 
measurements (iii, 44-46); the choice of the proper site for the erection of 
temples (52-54); the area required for the purpose (55-56); the nature 
of the building-materials (xx.57); the construction of domes, spires and 
gopuras for temples, the number of Prakaras (enclosures); the nature of 
Sabhas (courtyards), mandapas , the religious ceremonies connected with 
the <c Ankurarpana,” “Palikapuja,”; Bali and other ceremonial, to be 
gone through are some of the subjects dealt with. Then comes the actual 
installation of the idol, its bathing in holy water (abhifeka ) amidst recitation 
of Vedic mantras (104-111) and subsequent festivities connected with the 
feeding of guests and the final bath (avabrtha) after the rites (iii, 127). 
The subject of renovating temples fallen into ruins or disrepair is touched 
upon (132-35). The section ends with a reference to minor deities to be 
set up and worshipped in a temple. Madhva’s exposition has reference 
primarily to the worship of Visnu and consecration of Vaisnava temples. 
He also refers (iii, 159b) to other kinds of Tantras (probably Vaikhanasa) 
prescribing other modes of consecration. He himself would appear to 
follow the Pancaratra Agama, in his exposition. The last chapter is a 
resume of the special mantras bearing on the entire subject, set forth in the 
original Tantrasara of Vyasa (iv, 1). 

(35) SADACARA SMRTI 

This is a small compendium of codes governing a man’s daily life 
and activities drawn up from a strictly orthodox point of view, in keeping 
with the ancient ideal of Varnasrama dharma and an ideal Brahminical 
life. It gives the routine of duties of various orders and Varnas, from 
morn till night. Much of what is said here has no bearing on present-day 


1. Madhva speaks of two. kinds of wood or stone “the male and the female” and 
their respective uses (iii, 50) : 

^ ^KTT 'JllfcRT: fWT: I 

sa 

These are confirmed by other standard treatises on the subject : Cf. pVHlH fafoUT : 

I quAH R « *TT: 'jfTO: I Vaikhdnasdganta of Marici, Chap, x, p. 34, 
Trivandrum Skt. Ser. x. 
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conditions of life. The topics touched upon include Sandhya, 
Brahmayajna, Vaisvadeva, duties of ascetics etc. This work is also said 
(Ver. 40) to be a short anthology of the precepts of Vyasa, on religious life. 
There are 41 verses in all, mostly in Anustubh. It is known to have been 
commented upon by Vis vanatha-Vyasa, father of Tarangini-Ramacarya, 
(16th cent.). 


(36) YATI PRAtfAVA KALPA 1 

This is another small handbook in 28 Anu§tubhs, explaining the cor¬ 
rect mode of adopting Sannyasa and entering the fourth order of life. The 
method of initiating the disciple : mantropadeSa and administering of the 
Oath of Asceticism to him are briefly, but forcibly dealt with her. The 
treatment is, naturally, from the standpoint of the uncompromising Vaisnava 
Realism of Madhva. The Oath of Loyalty to the Order administered to the 
new entrant, is most significant: 

* fawr jwHifrfa fipr: I 

?r draper it 

fl'wi II 

[Never shall I forswear Visnu and the Vaisnavas. Never shall I deem' 
Visiju to be on a par or identical with the other gods. Never shall I asso¬ 
ciate with those who hold the doctrine of identity or equality of God and 
soul. ] 

The initiated shall spend his time trying to improve his knowledge 
of the Sastras. He shall worship the Lord, practise the Pranava-japa 
regularly and try to realize God. 

(37) [KRSNA] JAYANTI NIRNAYA 

This short work in 17 Anustubh deals with the Kfsnajayantl Vrata 
(the birth anniversary of Sri Krsna). It would be easy to realize the import¬ 
ance of this day to such ardent Vaisnavas as the following of Madhva. 
Madhva himself had attached special importance to the worship of Krsna 
and the anniversary of his birth is hailed by him as a Vrata, to 
be observed with due sense of devotion and austerity. He enjoins on his 
followers a complete fast on that day which is still rigorously observed by 
them. Special worship is held at midnight (when the incarnation is 
believed to have taken place) on the eighth day of the dark fortnight of 
Sravana, when arghya is offered welcoming the Lord. The fast is broken 
the next morning. 


[(38) KANDUKA STUTI] 

Krfnastuti , Kr$nagadya or Kandukastuti , as it is variously called, is a 
short stotra in praise of Krsna, in two smart, alliterative verses said to have 
been composed by Madhva, as a boy. It is not included in the traditional 


l. Not “Yatipranakalpa” as in Saletore, History of Tuluva, p. 441, 
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list of his works. The name “Kanduka-stuti” is fancifully taken to mean 
that it is “generally repeated by Hindu girls at the time of playing with 
a ball’* (M. Rangacharya, Descriptive Catal. of Madras Govt. Oriental 
Lib. vol, xxvi, no. 14801). There is no warrant for any such surmise. 
The verses are : 

stHWHtfare rc i*: MdddPwfdd^d^Hxi: I 

frHNHIdUjlfr TC: VI?.VIdVl+rddf^ldld* <: | 

^>ddM^ nr u 

According to Bannanje Govindacharya of Udipi, two other minor 
works of Madhva one on Jyotis-Sastra and another on Tithinirnaya have 
been discovered. They have not been published so far. 



Chapter XVII 


EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MADHVA SCHOOL AND ITS INSTITUTIONS 

EMERGENCE OF THE ASTAMATHAS OF 
UDIPI AND OTHER MUTTS 

TABLES OF MUTTS 

(i) TOWARDS the close of his life, Madhva had ordained eight monks 1 
for the conduct of worship of Krsna, at his Matha in Udipi (M. Vij. xiv, 
131 and Tirthaprabandha i, 8). These established lines of their own by 
ordination and these lines of ascetics became the precursors of the Asta- 
mathas of later times. 2 The early history of these Mutts is still vague 
and we have no information about the extent of religious and secular 
influence wielded by them, until much later times. The Svamis of the 
eight Mutts hold office as High Priests of the Krsna Matha, by turns, 
for two years each. This biennial change of office is known as “Paryaya”, 
which takes place during Makara. When not in office, the Svamis look 
after the affairs of their own individual Mutts and tour the country for 
purposes of religious propaganda and obtaining supplies to last them 
during their next turn of office. We have, thus, at Udipi, a unique and 
well-organized system of religious worship and administration, which 
reflects great credit upon its organisers, whoever they might have been. 
The system is generally believed to have been introduced in its present 
form by Vadiraja Svami, one of the celebrated Pontiffs of Udipi, in the 
16th century. 3 There is no evidence that it existed earlier; though certain 
inscriptions from Udipi 4 (Insc. Madras, ii, p. 871, nos. 236 and 241), 
relating to the Krsnapur Mutt, recording gifts to Vidya (dhi)-raja Tirtha, 
in 1409 a.d. and (260) to Adamar Mutt in 1443 a.d.) go to show that 
the Svamis had come to be recognised, widely, long before the 16th 
century. 

Besides the eight Mutts above referred to, there are two others 
tracing descent from Acyutaprajiia with Satyatlrtha at their head. These 
go by the names of Bhandarkere and Bhimanakatte Mutts. Their bifur¬ 
cation seems to have taken place at the time of the fifth successor of Satya¬ 
tlrtha. No outstanding contribution to Dvaita Literature seems to have 


1. Hrsikesa Tirtha, Narasimha, Janardana, Upendra, Vamana, Visnu, Rama 
and Adhoksaja Tirthas (M. Vij. xv, 128-9). 

2. Palimar Adamar, Krsnapur, Puttige, Sirur, Sode, Kanur and Pejavar Mutts. 

3. This is confirmed by the Vadiraja Guruvara Caritamrta (iv, 49), which states that 
the older system established by Madhva, was a rotation once in two months. 

4. The donors are Harihara Raya II (1377-1402) and Deva Raya Maharaja I 
(1406-18). 
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been made by the Svamis of these two Mutts except the illuminating com¬ 
mentary on the Tuktimallika of Vadiraja, by Surottama Tirtha, the four¬ 
teenth in descent on the pltha of the Bhandarkere Mutt. Even as between 
the “Astamathas” of Udipi and the up-Ghat or “Desastha-Mathas de¬ 
scended from a group of four itinerant disciples of Madhva, the place of 
honpr for literary activity and spread of Dvaita philosophy should be 
given to the latter. The Svamis of Udipi have mostly confined their atten¬ 
tion to their own community of Taulavas, devoting themselves for the 
most part to the worship of Krsna at Udipi, — one of the purposes for 
which they were ordained. It would, however, be far from proper to con¬ 
clude from the circumstance of Madhva’s installation of the image of Sri 
Krsna at his Matha in Udipi, that the eight monks ordained by him were 
only intended to officiate as Priests therein. The pen-picture we have of 
these eight disciples in the M. Vij. (xv, 128-31) is decidedly against any 
such narrow interpretation of their role as envisaged by Madhva. It is, 
however, the Mutts represented by the other group of four disciples of 
Madhva, viz., Padmanabha, Narahari, Madhava and Aksobhya Tirthas 
and continued by Jayatirtha and his successors that have made the most 
solid contributions to Dvaita Vedanta and its literature and its propa¬ 
gation in different parts of India. In this sense, the appellation “Mula- 
Mathas” (original Mutts) claimed by them, is fitting. There is, however, 
no evidence , apart from tradition, that Madhava and Aksobhya were both 
personally ordained by Madhva. Nor do the terms “Acarya-Pltha” or 
“Mula-Matha” appear to have acquired any significance yet, during the 
lifetime of Madhva or his immediate disciples. The M. Vij. gives abso¬ 
lutely no indication of Madhva’s headquarters having been anywhere else 
than at Udipi, where he spent most of his time. It is thus quite misleading 
till the days of Jayatirtha to speak of X or Y as having “succeeded” 
Madhva on the “pltha” and “ruled” for so many years. The four (pre¬ 
sumably) immediate disciples of Madhva viz., Padmanabha, Narahari, 
Madhava, and Aksobhya Tirthas, and others like Visnu Tirtha, may have 
passed away, one after the other, in the cyclic years recorded for them in 
the various Mutts. Beyond this we cannot go and represent them as having 
“occupied” a particular “Pitha” (vacated by Madhva or his successor) 
and “ruled” one after the other, “handing over charge” to the next in order, 
at the time of his death. This is a popular assumption for which there is 
no conclusive evidence. 

The whole question is still vague and complicated. The Udipi 
tradition does not accept the view .about the “four direct disciples” of 
Kifacjhva. 1 This, by itself, is not an insurmountable difficulty as the M. 
Vij. itself clearly admits (xv, 127) the existence of direct disciples ordained 
by Madhva, both before and after the ordination of Padmanabha and Visnu 
Tirtha. Actually, however, the M. Vij. refers by name, only to Padma¬ 
nabha and the eight monks of Udipi and leaves out Narahari, Madhava 


1, Cf. ^ (Vadiraja, Sarasabhdrati, vii, 22). 



and Aksobhya. These may be taken to be included among those collec¬ 
tively spoken of as “others” from different parts of the country (x, 127). 1 
But Jayatlrtha, in his TP. has paid homage only to Padmanabha and 
Aksobhya, ignoring the other two in between them. But that he knew 
of Narahari Tirtha is clear from his criticism of some of his interpretations 
of Madhva. All the same, it seems curious that he should have ignored 
them, had they been his “predecessors on the Mahasams thana. ’ 5 The 
terms in which a later Pontiff Raghuttama Tirtha clubs together the last 
three as distinguished from Padmanabha Tirtha, in an introductory verse 
of his Nyayavivarana -gloss : 

lends some color to the view that those three were in some way or other 
particularly and specially connected with him (probably by way of ini¬ 
tiation ?). But, then, such a supposition is negatived at least in the case 
of Narahari Tirtha whose Srikurmam Inscription shows that he was 
Madhva’s direct disciple. Another, inscription of Narahari establishes 
that his ordination had taken place in or before 1264 a.d. It is also dfaimed 

i' 

that Pranesa Vithala (a late Dasa) refers to Aksobhya Tirtha as the 
of Madhava, which term is generally taken to denote direct ini¬ 
tiation. Satyasandhavilasa (iii, 3) of Srinivasa Kavi, disciple of Satya- 
natha (d. 1674) (Pub. S. D. V. Bby.), regards Narahari, Madhava and 
Aksobhya. as. disciples acquired by Padmanabha. 

It would thus be clear that there seems to have been a good deal of 
confusion, vagueness and uncertainty about the floating traditions which 
had gathered round “the four early (direct) disciples of Madhva.” These 
do not appear to have been put on an authentic basis and recorded until 
after the establishment of the three main Mathas, about the middle of the 
15th century. The Gurucarya , a hagiological work on the Pontiffs of the 
Uttaradi Mutt (from Madhva down to Satyanidhi Tirtha) (d. 1648), 
says that these floating traditions of the Mutt came to be defined and 
recorded during the days of Srlpadaraja (c. 1460-86) and Raghunatha 
Tirtha 2 (1444-1502). 

This work is of considerable importance from many points of view. 
It is a fairly ancient work ending, as it does, with the life of Satyanidhi 
(1638-48). It records, probably for the first time, the tradition about 
the “four direct disciples” of Madhva and their “succeeding” to his Pitha 
one after the other, as now accepted. It is also of great chronological 
value, as it gives the cyclic years {month and tithi ) of the succession and 
demise of the various Pontiffs (of the Uttaradi Mutt) and records Madhva’s 


1 . These, naturally, must be different from the eight monks who succeeded to the 
Astamafhas and who were all of them from the Tulu country. 

2, Gurucarya , i, 8-10, 
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date of birth as Kali 4224 corresponding to Salivahana 1039 1 and men¬ 
tions Vilambi and Pingala as the year of his birth and disappearance 
respectively. The first and the second bifurcation of the “Mulamatha” 
in the days of (1) Vidyadhiraja and (2) Ramacandra Tirtha are also 
mentioned here. Ignorance of this tripartition has been responsible for 
Dasgupta’s rejecting the entire line of Gurus descended from Rajendra 
Tirtha, cited by Baladeva Vidyabhusana, in his Prameyaratndvali and by 
Kavikarnapura in his Gauraganoddefadipika, as fictitious, ( His. of I. Phil. 
iv. p. 56) under the impression that there is really but one line of Madhva 
Gurus viz., that represented by the Uttaradi Mutt, which is not true. 

The seniority of the lines of Rajendra Tirtha and Vibudhendra 
Tirtha is also expressly admitted here. This point is of vital importance 
teethe understanding of the true historical order of evolution of the three 
Mutts. The recognition of seniority in ordination (d§ramajyai$thya) of 
v (1) Rajendra Tirtha to Kavlndra and (2) of Vibudhendra to Vidyanidhi, 
in this work, is significant and noteworthy, as it is a work written 
avowedly from the point of view of and dealing mainly with the succession 
list of the Uttaradi Mutt. 

The Uttaradi and Raghavendra Svami Mutts have preserved the 
succession list of their Gurus in the form of certain “Caramaslokas” 2 or 
verses in their memory. These verses are supposed to be composed by 
each succeeding Pontiff in memory of his immediate predecessor on the 
Pifha and embody the main events in his Pontifical career. 

There are, however, serious discrepancies in vital points, affecting 
the seniority and number of years of rule of Pontiffs, in at least two cases, 
♦between these c ‘Carama-slokas’’ and the statements of the Gurucarya, which 
cast a legitimate doubt on the genuineness and antiquity of the former. 
The “Carama- sloka” for Kavlndra is : 

sRrf 'n' 

This is quite misleading as it is generally admitted on all hands 3 and 
expressly stated in the Gurucarya and in the Satkatha , 4 that Rajendra was 
the senior disciple ordained by Vidyadhiraja. H. K. Vedavyasachar, in 
his Gurucarite , 5 seems to have been misled by this “Caramasloka,” into 
reversing the historical order between the two disciples of Vidyadhiraja. 

1. This date corresponds to 1117 a.d. which is actually two cycles behind the true 
historical date acceptable for Madhva on the basis of epigraphic and other data. This 
gap of 120 years was sought to be filled, later, by uncritically assigning to two Pontiffs 
Vidyadhiraja and Vidyanidhi, a rule of 64 and 68 years respectively, so as to bring the 
established dates of the later Pontiffs, in line with those of the earlier ones. 

2. Those of the Uttaradi Mutt have been published by Kalyani Nagarajacharya, 
Saryadhikari, Uttaradi Mutt, Bangalore, (V. V. Subbiah and Sons, Printers, Bangalore 
City), 1952. Those of the other Mutt have been published in the annual almanac of the Mutt. 

3. And by the Svami of the Uttaradi Mutt. 

4. Edn. 1931, p. 32. 

5. P. 110. Hence also V. Shingre’s mistake in indicating Rajendra Tirtha’s line 
to the right of Kavindra, in his “Genealogical Tables” of the Uttaradi Mutt, Sarvodaya 
Press, Poona, 1953. 
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The “Caramasloka” of the Uttaradi Mutt, assigns sixty-eight years 
of Pontifical rule to Vidyanidhi 1 which is contradicted by the clear evidence 
of .the Gurucarya which assigns to him but seven years, nine months and 
thirteen days’ rule. It is also invalidated by the chronological data for 
the subsequent Pontiffs and cannot therefore be accepted. 

The “Caramasloka” for Jayatirtha 2 is suspiciously identical with 
one of the introductory verses in Vijayindra Tirtha’s (1539-95) Madhva- 
dhvakantakoddhara. It is difficult to suppose that Vijayindra who was an 
author of outstanding merit and has left many fine verses in honor of several 
other Gurus had borrowed or plagiarized from such “Caramaslokas !” 

The truth seems to be the other way about that these “Carama¬ 
slokas” are a late patch-work from miscellaneous sources and verses made 
to order for the occasion and that their claim to be considered authentic 
verses actually composed immediately after the demise of particular 
Pontiffs to whom they refer cannot be accepted, in all cases. The slokas 
in respect of Jayatirtha, Kavlndra and Vidyanidhi have, therefore, to be 
rejected as spurious. 

The M. Vij ., says that many were the ascetics ordained by Madhva 
and that these, in their turn, took disciples : 

qHMfit i m i ^: fgpgff fret *^<*i*t i (xv, 132). 

The centres of religious propaganda started by these disciples, in various 
parts of the country, should, in course of time, have crystallized into so 
many Mutts. Each one of these could naturally be regarded as historically 
descended from Madhva. But it cannot be held that every one of their 
seats was actually occupied by Madhva, for some time in his life. As 
for certain images of God and Salagravas acquired by him during his tours 
(M. Vij . x, 24), these are admitted to have been distributed among several 
disciples, lay and ascetic. The care and custody of such relics cannot, 
by itself, then, be regarded as conferring on any particular individual or 
institution claiming descent from him, any exclusive right to represent his 
“Pltha”. Moreover, it would be impossible to say which of the heirlooms 
left by Madhva was the most sacred one! 

The historical association of the eight Mathas of Udipi with the 
care and worship of the image of Sri Krsna, installed by Madhva at his 
Mutt there (ix, 42), has however given them the unique honor and pres¬ 
tige of being in charge of the historical and spiritual capital of the Madhva 
community as a whole, its place of pilgrimage and periodical congregation 
as well as its perennial source of spiritual inspiration, for centuries. 

But it is the Mutts descended from Madhva through Jayatirtha and 
his successors that have been in the van of development of Madhva thought 
and literature and in securing widespread recognition and acceptance to 
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it, in various parts of India. As a matter of fact, these have taken the 
lion’s share in the task of developing and propagating the philosophy of 
Madhva. For this reason, they can unhesitatingly be regarded as the 
intellectual heirs to the legacy of Madhva and Jayatlrtha. They have 
also fully justified this position by their own monumental services to the 
cause of Dvaita thought and its literature, through centuries. The history 
of Dvaita Literature and its philosophical development, to be set forth 
onwards, from Part III will amply bear this out. 

Each one of these has been as great as the others in respect of its 
services to the system, the beneficial influence exercised on society and 
the eminence of the Pontiffs who have adorned their seats. The only 
disparity that may be seen among them is that of worldly wealth, number 
of disciples under their jurisdiction or the extent of popular allegiance in 
particular parts of the country. But these are obviously the results of 
contemporary socio-political and economic conditions in the regions in 
which these different institutions carried on their work; and should not 
vitiate our judgment of their true historical origin and relation. Conditions 
in upper Karnatak and Maharashtra, where the Uttaradi Mutt had its 
roots, from the beginning, were more propitious to popular response to 
Dvaita philosophy than in the South, where the other two Mutts came to 
function. The powerful Smarta and Sri-Vaisnava communities in the 
South offered much stout resistance, as will be clear from the history of the 
heated religious and sectarian controversies in which Madhva teachers like 
Vijayindra and Satyanatha were involved in the South with redoubtable 
champions of other creeds like Appayya Diksita. 1 It is also significant 
that none of the Madhva Mutts in the South was able to establish a com¬ 
munity of Tamil-speaking Madhvas, while it was possible in respect of 
speakers of other languages like Telugu, Marathi and even Hindi. 

.The Mutts believed to have been separately established by Padma- 
nabha, Madhava and Aksobhya, though now comparatively insignificant, 
in point of wealth, position, prestige and following are as much historically 
connected with Madhva as those descended from Jayatlrtha. Later, the 
phenomenal glory attained by Vyasatirtha under the second and third 
.dynasties of Vijayanagar pushed his Mutt into supreme power and prestige 
in the early XVI century and this position was zealously maintained by his 
successors. Soon after, the Uttaradi and Raghavendra Svami Mutts rose 
to fame under the illustrious leadership of Pontiffs like Raghuttama and 
.Vijayindra. These three Mutts now enjoy the status of “Matha-traya” or 
the three premier Madhva Mathas descended from Jayatlrtha. 

But any exclusive claim by any one of them to be accepted as the 
sole heir and rightful representative of Madhva’s Pltha has, however, 
to be rejected as untenable. 2 Whatever the justification for such, claims 

1. For details see infra. Chaps. XXXI and XXXIV. 

2. This would be' clear from the judgment of the Madras High Court dated the 
20th Nov., 1929, on the ‘first-tirtha* dispute relating to the Sri Madhva Siddhanta 
UnnahiiH Sabha, Tiruchanur, Tirupati. 
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and controversies based on such claims among these Mutts in the past, 
they are clearly outmoded in the context of the modern age. If the mutts 
should survive as useful institutions, now, they should eschew such idle 
controversies and learn the art of peaceful co-existence. 

In the last analysis, then, all controversies regarding “Mula” and 
“Bidi” (stray or subsidiary) Mathas turn out to be a distortion of facts for 
power-politics. There is nothing to support such claims even in the desig¬ 
nations of these Mutts. The Udipi and other Mutts are named after their 
(village)—headquarters. The Vyasaraja and Raghavendra Svami Mutts 
have "been known after their most illustrious Pontiffs from time to time. 
The Uttaradi Mutt has a territorial designation as its Pontificate has been 
occupied by Uttara-Karnatakas or Uttaradi-Karnatakas ever since the 
time of Vidyanidhi Tirtha, the first Head of the Mutt after the second 
bifurcation of the original Mutt under Ramacandra Tirtha, in 1430 a.d. 
There is, however, no evidence or probability of such a designation having 
been current in or before the days of Vidyanidhi , as he himself was admittedly 
a Taulava; 1 and there were at least three non-Uttaradis (i.e. to say Daksi- 
nadi-Karna takas) on the Pitha, among the early successors of Madhva 
and Jayatirtha, before him. These were Madhava Tirtha, Vidyadhiraja, 
and Vagisa Tirtha. 2 These facts would suffice to show that the name 
“Uttaradi Matha” must have come into vogue only from the time of 
Raghunatha Tirtha (1444-1502), as an appropriate name for the Mutt. 
It is an established fact that from Raghunatha Tirtha to the present Head 
of the Uttaradi Mutt (Sri Satyapramoda Tirtha), the Pontiffs of the Mutt, 
have all been chosen, without a single exception, from the (Kannada) 
Desasth Brahmin families of Uttara Karnataka (or the districts of Dharwar, 
Belgaum and Bijapur and beyond in (the former) Bombay-Karnatak 
and the adjacent Kannada areas of (former) Hyderabad State). This 
practice has been maintained to this day. We have the relevant details 
of the personal history of every one of these Svamis in the Gurucarya , 
which uses the terms wriditK^; regularly in describ¬ 

ing them on a regional basis. 3 

This seems to be the most rational and natural explanation of the 
term “Uttaradi Matha”, assumed by the second line of successors of 


1. See Satkathd edn. 1896 and 1931 (p. 35). See also Gurucarya ii, 24. 

2. The evidence about these three would be found under their lives. 

3. (a) flTO)derailsa 

durawra u (ii, 38). 

(b) i 

3*r ii 35 

qddifofo^i *nn*T ii (iii, 36). 

(c) q r dfct Tr mfg ^ I 

(d) *II*I«|1*M 

<m^sifw * * * H (ii, 37). 
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Ramacandra Tirtha and by which it is now generally known. 1 There is no 
epigraphic or literary evidence of any earlier use of the term. 2 This 
disposes of the fanciful and far-fetched connection of the term “Uttara” 
in “Uttaradi” with one of the thousand names of Visnu, 

attempted by M. S. Katti, in this Kannada booklet entitled ‘Sri Madhva’s 
Mula Samsthana’ (or Gurucarite- Vimark ). 3 

Till recently, the Mutts at U^ipi have not been evincing that much 
of interest in the spread of Dvaita Literature which was expected of them. 
Vast collections of Sanskrit manuscripts exist in many of them in a neg¬ 
lected condition. Many have been damaged and thrown away from time 
to time moth-eaten. It is high time that a consolidated catalogue of all 
the available mss. material, is published by these Mutts and an attempt 
made to publish the works themselves. 4 5 It is some consolation that one 
or two of these Mutts have established regular Libraries for the care of 
their manuscript treasures, notably the Pejavar and the Palimar Mutts. 
But others lag behind. A definitive edition of the Sarvamula based on the 
Taulava readings of Trivikrama, Vadiraja and others and of the Tulu 
manuscript of the Sarvamula believed to have been written by Hrsikesa 
Tirtha, must be undertaken if the important variants in this oldest manu¬ 
script source (already in a decaying condition) are not to be lost to the 
world, for ever. 

Many of these readings have been followed in the Kannada trans¬ 
lation of the Sarvamula published by the M. M. S. S. Udipi. (1926-69). 

Of the group of four disciples entrusted with the task of propagating 
Dvaita philosophy outside the S. Kanara district, three founded separate 
Mutts also of their own, which exist to this day. In about 1412 a.d. the 
line descended from Jayatirtha branched off into two, the younger of which 
was again subjected to a further split in or about 1435. These three 
branches, which now go by the namps of (1) the Vyasaraja Mutt, 
(2) the Raghavendra Svami Mutt, and (3) the Uttaradi Mutt, occupy a 
premier position among the Madhva Mathas in the Desh. 6 Most of the 

1. This is confirmed by the passage from Mysore Gazetteer 1927, viii, 321-22 
(cited by M. S. Katti, in his book) that “the Uttaradi Mutt is so called because it was 
presided over by men drawn from the north or Uttaradesh”. 

2. Even as late as the 18th century, there is evidence of the practice of the Mutt 

having been designated by the name of the ruling Pontiff (cf. * * * * 

Gurucarya, v). 

3. Kelkar Printing Press, Dharwar, 1950, pp. 15-17. Even the late Svami Satya- 
dhyana Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt was satisfied with the simple and rational explanation 
of the term in a territorial sense. Such breath-taking explanations, as have been attempted 
by Mr. Katti, do not seem to have occurred to him. 

4. The Sode Mutt has already made a beginning in this direction, by publishing 
some of the works of Vadiraja. It has a valuable collection of mss which is very well kept 
by the present Head of the Mutt Sri Visvottama Tirtha. 

5. (Opp. “Konkan”). These are appropriately designated as the Desastha-Ma(has 
or the Mutts situated in the Desh. The term signifies the region above (east of) the 
Western Ghats. The term “Desastha” though often loosely used in the old Madras and 

Mysore States to denote a Maharashtrian Brahmin, has nothing to do with language. It 
has only a geographical significance. In the Maharashtra State, whereirom the term 
is borrowed, a “Desasth” Brahmin may be a speaker of Marathi or Kannada. See 
Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. ii, 1884, pp. 56-88 (Dharwar). 
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makers of Dvaita Vedanta and its literature who are to be noticed 
further in this book, have a place either as Pontiffs or as their (lay) di¬ 
sciples in one or the other of these Mutts. It would be helpful then to know 
the exact places of these Pontiffs in the Succession Lists of their respective 
Mutts. For the sake of convenience, certain dates (sometimes of inscrip¬ 
tions and sometimes of the demise of the Pontiffs) have been given. The 
latter are based on the entries in the genea-chronological Tables pre¬ 
served by (some of) the Mutts. Complete dates are available only for the 
Raghavendra Svami, Uttaradi and Kundapur Mutts; and none for the 
Udipi Mutts. For the Vyasaraja Mutt, dates are partially calculable. 
The dates of the Mutt Lists have, however, to be accepted with consider¬ 
able modifications in many cases, in the light of epigraphic and other data. 
Many Svamis of the Utfipi Mutts also have made important contributions 
to Dvaita Literature. The Genealogical Tables of all the important 
Madhva Mathas and particularly those which have made outstanding 
contributions to Dvaita Literature and philosophy, through their Pontiffs 1 
and lay followers, have therefore been given here, for ready reference. 
Inscriptional dates and dates of demise of Pontiffs as finalised in the light 
of other data have been given in brackets for the Pontiffs of the “Matha- 
traya”, to which a majority of the authors belong. The dates of individual 
authors have been discussed in the body of the book. In the Tables 
following, the ascetic title “Tirtha” should be read uniformly after the 
names of all Pontiffs, whether indicated by dots or not. 


1. The Tables of the Gokarna and Kasi Mathas of the Gauda Sarasvatas and the 
Bhimanakatte, Kanva and Kundapur Mutts have not been included for this reason. 
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TABLE I 

THE ASTAMAJHAS OF UDIPI 


(1) Palimar Mutt 

1. Hrsikesa Tirtha* 

2. Samatmes (var)a 

3. Sambhava 

4. Aparajita 

5. Vidyamurti 1 

6. Srinidhi 

7. Vidyesa 

8. Srivallabha 

9. Jagadbhusana 

10. Ramacandra 2 

11. Vidyanidhi 

12. Suresa 

13. Raghavendra .. * 

14. Raghunandana 

15. Vidyapati 

16. Raghupati 

17. Raghuttama 

18. Ramabhadra 

19. Raghuvarya* 

20. Raghupungava 

21. Raghuvara 

22. Raghupravira 

23. Raghubhusana 

24. Raghuratna 

25. Raghupriya 

26. Raghumanya 

27. Raghuvallabha Tirtha 
(abdicated 1969) 

28. Vidyamanya T. (Present) 
. (Junior) 


(2) Adamar Mutt 

1. Narasimha Tirtha 

2. Kamaleksana 

3. Ramacandra 

4. Vidyadhlsa 

5. Visvapati 

6. Visvesa 

7. Vedanidhi 

8. Vedaraja 

9. Vidyamurti 

10. Vaikuntharaja 

11. Visvaraja 

12. Vedagarbha 

13. Hiranyagarbha 

14. Visvadhlsa 

15. Visvavallabha 

16. Visvendra 

17. Vidyapati 

18. Vibudhapati 

19. Vedavallabha 

20. Vedavandya 

21. Vidyesa 

22. Vibudhavallabha 

23. Vibudhavandya 

24. Vibudhavarya 

25. Vibudhendra 

26. Vibudhadhiraja 

27. Vibudhapriya 

28. Vibudhamanya (1945) 

29. , Vibudhesa Tirtha (Present) 

Visvapriya (Junior) 




* Indicates authors. 

1. His disciple Rajarajesvara (author of Mangaldf(akam) did not succeed to the Pi {ha. 
But he is mentioned in an inscription dated 1433 ( Pramadtca ) on a pillar in the Mutt at 
Kantavara, Mudabidri, Taluk, (Ins. Madras Presidency p. 856) of Virapratapa Devaraya II. 

2. According to Guruparamparamxta, ed. 1904, this Pontiff also ordained Narayana 
Tirtha, the founder of the Gokama Mafha of the Gauda Sarasvatas in 1476 a.d. 
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(3) Kr$nap ur Mutt 

1. Janardana Tlrtha 

2. Srivatsanka 

3. Vagisa 

4. Lokesa 

5. Lokanatha 

6. Lokapriya 

7. Vidya (dhi) raja 1 

8. Visvadhiraja 

9. Visvadhisa 

10. Visvesa 

11. Visvavandya 

12. Visvaraja 

13. Dharanldhara 

14. Dharadhara 

15. Prajnamurti 

16. Tapomurti 

17. Suresvara 

18. Jagannatha 

19. Suresa 

20. Visvapungava 

21. Visvavallabha 

22. Visvabhusana 

23. Yadavendra 

24. Prajfiamurti 

25. Vidyadhiraja 

26. Vidyamurti 

27. Vidyavallabha 

28. Vidyendra 

29. Vidyanidhi 

30. Vidyasamudra 

31. Vidyapati 

32. Vidyadhisa 

33. Vidyapurna 

34. Vidyaratna (d. 1971) 

35. Vidyasagara T. (Present) 


(4) Puttige Mutt 

1. Upendra Tirtha 

2. Kavindra 

3. Hamsendra 

4. Yadavendra 

5. Dharanldhara 

6. Damodara 

7. Raghunatha 

8. Srivatsanka 

9. Gopinatha 

10. Ranganatha 

11. Lokanatha 

12. Ramanatha 

13. Srivallabha 

14. Srinivasa 

15. Srinidhi 

16. Gunanidhi 

1 T. Anandanidhi 

18. Taponidhi 

19. Yadavendra 

20. Kavindra 

21. Raghavendra 

22. Vibudhendra 

23. Surendra 

24. Bhuvanendra 

25. Yogindra 

26. Sumatlndra 

27. Sudhlndra 

28. Sujfianendra 

29. Sugunendra T. (Present) 


1 . 

p. 871). 


Donee of a grant in 1409 a.d. by Devaraya Maharaya {Madras Insc. Vol. 
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(5) Sir Ur Mutt 

1. Vamana Tirtha 

2. Vasudeva 

3. Punyasloka 

4. Vedaramya 

5. Vedavyasa 

6. Vedavedya 

7. Mahesa 

8. Krsna 

9. Raghava 

10. Suresa 

11. Vedabhusana 

• • 

12. Srinivasa 

13. Vedanidhi 

14. Sridhara 

15. Yadavottama 

16. Laksminarayana 

17. Visvabhusana 

18. Trailokyapavana 

19. Laksmlkanta 

20. Laksminarayana 

21. Laksmipati 

22. Laksmidhara 

23. Laksmiramana 

24. Laksmimanohara 

25. Laksmipriya 

26. Laksmivallabha 

27. Laksmisamudra 

28. Laksmindra (d. 1963) 

29. Laksmimanojna 

(abdicated 1971) 

30. Laksmivara (Present) 


(6) Sode Mutt 

1. Visnu Tirtha 

2. Vedavyasa 1 

3. Vedavedya 

4. Vedagarbha 

5. Varesa 

6. Vamana 

7. Vasudeva 

8. Vedavyasa 

9. Varaha 

10. Vedantatma* 

11. Visvavandya 

12. Ratnagarbha 

13. Vedanga* 

14. Vidyapati 

15. Visvavandya 

16. Visva 

17. Vitthala 

18. Varadaraja 

19. Vagisa 

20. Vadiraja* 

21. Vedavedya* 

22. Vidyanidhi 

23. Vedanidhi 

24. Varadaraja 

25. Visvadhirajendra 

26. Vadivandya 

27. Visvaveda 

28. Vibudhavarya 

29. Visvanidhi 

30. Visvadhisa 

31. Visvesa 

32. Visvapriya (d. 1865) 

33. Visvadhisa 

34. Visvendra 

35. Visvottama Tirtha 

(Present) 


1. alias Badarayana T. a pet disciple of M. in the younger generation (See M. Vij. 
XV. 117). 

• Author. 
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(7) Kaffir Mutt 


1 . 

Rama 

Tirtha 

2. 

Raghunatha 


3. 

Raghupati 


4. 

Raghunandana 


5. 

Yadunandana 


6. 

Visvatma 


7. 

Visvanatha 


8. 

Vedagarbha 


9. 

Vagisa 


10. 

Varadapati 


11. 

Visvapati 


12. 

Visvamurti 


13. 

Vedapati 


14. 

Vedaraja 


15. 

Vidyadhlsa* 


16. 

Vibudhesa 


17. 

Varijaksa 


18. 

Visvendra 


19. 

V ibudhavandy a 


20. 

V ibudhadhiraja 


21. 

Vidyaraja 


22. 

Vibudhapriya 


23. 

Vidyasagara 


24. 

Vasudeva 


25. 

Vidyapati 

« « 

26. 

Vamana 

♦ • 

27. 

Vidyanidhi 

(d. 1912) 

28. 

Vidyasamudra 

(d. 1964) 

29. 

Vidyavaridhi 

Tirtha 


(Present) 


(8) Pejavar Mutt 

1. Adhoksaja Tirtha 

2. Kamalaksa 

3. Puskaraksa 

4. Amarendra 

5. Vijaya* 

6. Mahendra 

7. Vijayadhvaja * 

8. Damodara 

9. Vasudeva 

10. Vadindra 

11. Vedagarbha 

12. (Anu)caruprajna 

13. Visvaprajna 

14. Yisvesvara* 

15. Visvabhusana 

16. Visvavandya 1 

17. Vidyadhiraja 

18. Visvamurti 1 1 

19. Visvapati* J 

20. Visvanidhi 

21. Visvadhlsa 

22. Visvadhiraja 

23. Visvabodha 

24. Visvavallabha 

25. Visvapriya 

26. Visvavarya 

27. Visvaraja 

28. Visvamanohara 

29. Visvajna 

30. Visvamanya 

31. Visvesa 
(Present) 

Visvavijaya (Junior) 


1. Referred to in the Konkarrabhyudaya of Sagari Ramacarya, composed in 1700 A.n. 
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Bhantf&rakere Mutt 


[1. 

Acyutaprajfta (Purusottama) 

Tiitha 

2. 

Purnaprajfta (Sri Madhvacarya)] 


3. 

Satya 


4. 

Satyavrata 


5. 

Visvadhlsa 


6. 

Gadadhara 


7. 

Vedanta 


8. 

Vidyadhlsa 


9. 

Visvamurti 


10. 

Raghuvedanta 1 


11. 

Raghunatha 


12. 

Hiranyagarbha 


13. 

Raghuvara 2 (g. 1522) 


14. 

Damodara (g. 1510) 3 


15. 

Raghuvallabha 


16. 

Surottama* 


17. 

Visvottama 


18. 

Rajadhiraja 


19. 

Raghavendra 


20. 

Raghubhusana 


21. 

Raghuvarya* 


22. 

Raghupungava 


23. 

Raghuvarya 


24. 

Raghuraja 


25. 

Rajavandya 


26. 

Vidyaraja 


27. 

Vidyadhiraja 


28. 

Vidyasagara 


29. 

Vidyapati 


30. 

Vidyanidhi 


31. 

Vidyarnava 

• » 

32. 

Vidyamanya (Present) succeeds to 

Palimar Mutt Feb. 1969. 


1. Grant by Harihara in 1439 (Virodhi) to God Vitthala of the Mutt. 

2. There is a stone inscription dated Vikari 1462 (1540 a.d.) of Acyutaraya of 
Vijayanagar standing before the Mutt, in which it is designated “Bhandarakeri Matha”. 
Other grants in the reign of Krsnadevaraya are made by (1) Vira Arasu, Chieftain of 
Bhandarakere (1515) and (2) Vasudeva Odeyar, Chieftain of Barkur (1519) granting 
Hudarhalli. 

3. By Krsnadeva Raya, for Nandadipa of God Gopalakrsna of the “Bhandarakere 
Matha”, 
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TABLE II 


SRI MADHVACARYA (1238-1317) 


Padmanabha T. 

(d. 1324) 

Laksmidhara 

Samkarsana 

Parasurama 

Adiraja 

Satyavrata 

Svarnavarna 
• ♦ 

Laksmlnarayana * 
(alias) 

[ Sripadaraja ] 

Hayagriva 

Sripati 

Sridhara 

Gopalasvami 

Ramacandra 

Raghunatha 

Laksmlmanohara 

Laksmlpati 

Laksmlkanta 

Laksminatha 

Laksmlnidhi 

Srikanta 

Srinidhi 1 

Tejonidhi 

Yoga (yaso)nidhi 
[Sugunanidhi] 
[Vidyanidhi] 
Jiiananidhi 
Gunasara 
Prajna (nidhi)sara 
Subodhanidhi 


Madhava T. 

(d. 1350) 
Madhuhari 
Narayana 
Paramjyoti 
Maunivarya 
Jagannatha 
Jfianivarya 
Raghupati 
Hayagriva 

Raghupuiigava : 
Raghuvarya 

Raghunandana 
Raghupati 
Rama-Madhava 
Kesava-Madhava 
Prajna-Madhava 
Dhlra-Madhava 
Yogi-Madhava 
V asude va-Madhava 
Srinivasa-Madhava 
Vlramadhava 
(d. 1958) 


Aksobhya T. 

(d. 1365) 
Trailokyabhusana 
Lokavandita 
Sulabha 
Raghupungava 
Raghunatha 
Raghuvarya 
Raghunandana 
Vidyanidhi 

Raghupati 

Narayana 3 

Mukunda 
Raghupati 
Ramcandra 
Raghuraja 4 
Ramcandra 
Raghuvarya 
Raghuvallabha 
Raghupriya 
Raghuvara 
Raghuttama 


Satya-Madhava (Present) 

[ MajjigehanalJi Matha ] 2 

Raghusanta 
Raghukanta 
Raghudanta 
[Kudli Matha] 


1. c. 1764-72. author of Sripadarajdsfaka. 

2. The H. Q,of the Mutt is at Tambeh^lli, Muttur P.O Kolar dt. 

3. Donee of a grant in 1527 a.d. by Krsnadevaraya (Shimoga 84, EC). This 
Narayana Tirtha is referred to by Somanatha Kavi in his Vyasayogkarita, as the kindly 
ascetic who introduced him to Vyasatirtha. 

4. Donee of a grant by Keladi Somasekhara Nayaka in 1659 (Pingala) (Vide 
Shimoga , 98), 
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Vairagyanidhi 
Sujfiananidhi 
Sugananidhi 
Sudhinidhi 
Medhanidhi 
Dayanidhi (d. 1955) 
Satyanidhi (d. 1979) 
Vijayanidhi (Present) 
[ Mulbagal Matha] 1 


1. The modern name Mulbagal is a corruption of the old Kannada name Muda= 
|i (Mula : Mula) Vayil= (Bagilu) meaning the eastern gateway (to^Vijayanagar ?). 



SrI MADHVACARYA (1238-1317) 
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Chronological Note 

♦Dates in brackets against the names of Pontiffs represent their dates 
of demise as recorded in the Mutts. Those indicated with an asterisk 
( )* denote dates tentatively fixed or revised in the light of other 

data. *‘g” stands for grants made to the Pontiffs in particular years. It 
will be noticed that for the period between Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha, 
the chronology of Pontiffs is uncertain. 

1. H. K. Vedavyasachar (Gurucarite, p. 115) places Vibudhendra’s 
demise in 1490 a.d., on the strength of an alleged grant to him, by Emperor 
Krishnadeva Raya, in that year, after his return from the Udayagiri cam¬ 
paign. (Mys. Arch. Rep. 1944, p. 71). But he has overlooked the fact 
that Krishnadeva Raya’s reign was between 1509-30 and that his Udayagiri 
campaign was undertaken about 1513. For these and some other tech¬ 
nical reasons, the Editorial Note in the Mys. Arch. Rep., has raised grave 
doubts against the genuineness of the grant. Even if the facts of the grant 
are explained on the basis of a confirmation of a grant made by a previous 
Ruler, the chronological and other difficulties raised would remain. 

I am inclined to place Vibudhendra between 1400-1470 and his 
Pontifical rule between 1435-70. He is reputed to have been a student of 
the celebrated Rajendra Tirtha 1 II (1402-40)* and himself a teacher of the 
great Sripadaraja (1460-87).* He is also reported to have lived for some 
years during the Pontificate of Raghunatha Tirtha (1445-1502) of the 
Uttaradi Mutt and met him. 

But it would complicate matters to extend his life upto 1490 as has 
been done by Vedavyasachar. For, Vyasatirtha had already come to the 
Pitha by 1478 a.d. and there is no tradition of his having met or studied 
under so great an authority on Dvaita Vedanta as Vibudhendra, had he 
been alive then. Instead, Vyasatirtha (in Somanatha’s biography) is 
Represented as. going to Sripadaraja, at Mulbagal, at the express advice 
of his Sannyasa Guru, Brahmanya Tirtha, for study of Madhvasastra. 
These considerations would show that Vibudhendra could not be pushed 
iup as far as 1490 and that his demise, in all probability, had taken place 
some years before the accession of Vyasatirtha to his Pitha. We may not 
be far wrong then, if We place his date of birth in circa 1400 and his 
^Pontifical period as 1430-70. 


1 gut I 

II ( CaramaSlokd) 



Chapter XVIII 


TAULAVA DISCIPLES, THEIR 
LIVES AND WORKS 

1. HRSlKE&A TIRTHA (c. 1250-1330) ; 

WE possess some fragmentary details of Hrsikesa. He is mentioned in 
M. Vij. xiii, 40, as a favorite disciple of Madhva, who used to read out from 
the Bhagavata Purana, at the discourses of the Master. He was one of the 
monks inducted by Madhva at Kanvatirtha (Manjeshwar). He was the 
% founder of the Palimar Mutt and its first Pontiff. In token of his premier 
^ position among the disciples of Madhva, he earned the sobriquet of £ ‘Astot-* 
krsta” and his Mutt is popularly regarded as having the place of honor 
among the Astamathas of Udipi. He wrote Sampradaya-Paddhati 1 in 26 
verses, dealing with the early life, career and work of Madhva. He refers 
to the safe depositing of Madhva’s works at Katatala (Setutila), 2 and the 
rehabilitation of his faith, by Visnu Tlrtha, at a future date. He gives 
valuable information about the nativity of Padmanabha Tlrtha, calling 
him the “Guru of the Karnatakas and other good men” : 

*r: I ( 18 ). 

which makes it probable that Padmanabha was a native of Karnatak 3 
and spread his system predominantly among the people of that region, 
who still form the majority among the followers of Madhva, particularly 
in the region of old Bombay-Kamatak and former Hyderabad States. 
The M. Vij (ix. 13) also refers to his making the first copies of M’s BSB 
at Badarinath. 

There is a complete set of palm leaf Mss. of the Sarvamula in Tulu 
script, 4 5 said to be transcribed by Hrsikesa in his own hand. This Ms, 
is in a much-injured condition but is carefully preserved in the Palimar 
Mutt. 6 From my examination of it through the kind courtesy of the late 
Raghumanya Tlrtha, I have found that it contains a number of variant 
readings of important passages in the works of Madhva, differing from 
those of the Vulgate text familiarized by the commentaries of Jayatirtha. 
The Ms. is contemporaneous with Madhva and is the oldest datable Ms, 

1. Sri Krishna Press, U^ipi, 1912. 

2. See my paper ‘Madhva’s Underground Library at Katatala’ ABORI, 1935. 

3. This interpretation is corroborated by the Gurucarya, which express^/ refers to 
him as an ‘Uttara-Karnataka’. See under “Padmanabha Tirtha.” 

4. The impression that Tulu has no script of its own, is incorrect so far as Ms. evi¬ 
dence goes. No doubt, it has close affinity with the Malayalam script. But then there is 
much in common between Grarttha, Tamil and Malayalam scripts also. v 

5. The Ms. includes also an ‘ ‘Artu-MadhvacaritarrC ’ in 10 verses, presumed to be by 

Hrsikesa himself. It gives the cyclic years of Madhva’s birth and exit as Vilambi and 
Pingala and states that he lived for seventy-nine years. > 
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in Tulu script (13th century). Its readings have been utilized in the 
edition of Sarvamula published by the M. M. S. Sangha, Udipi. 

2. VI$bJU TlRTHA 

The only other important person among the early Pontiffs of the 
U^ipi Mutts is Visnu Tlrtha, the younger brother of Madhva. He sought 
initiation from his brother, after the death of his parents and after leading 
a householder’s life for many years (M. Vij. xv, 91-96). He is stated to 
have become a great Yogi and set a high standard of religious austerities 
and penance. His rigid austerities on the Kumara Parvata (Western 
Ghats) have been thrillingly described at length in M. Vij. xv. 97-114. 
He is believed to be still doing penance in the sylvan retreats of Kumara 
Parvata, near the Subrahmanya Ksetra, in S. Kanara. Tradition says 
he will appear again in Kaliyuga, to rehabilitate Madhva philosophy. 1 
This is also alluded to by HrsikeSa Tirtha, in his Sampradaya Paddhati ; 

■ fiRtfg* fawndWf I 

dsMH H II 

fd^i¥ld>^Mfe$k*lI5TiPW'H I 

ii (verses 21-22) 

and by Vadiraja in his Sarasabharati-Vilasa : 

gq fasq fa n (vii, 26 ). 

He founded a Mutt of his own at Subrahmanya, which exists to this day, 
presided over by a line of Balasannyasin monks. He was also the original 
founder of the Sode Mutt (of Vadiraja) at Udipi. 

The only work of Visnu Tlrtha, that is known, is a metrical digest 
in four chapters (granthas 699) on the duties of Sannyasins (Yatidharma). 
The work is called Sonnyasavidhi, in the manuscript (Tulu) preserved in 
the Sode Mutt. It was published from Udipi in 1931. We have another 
Ms. of it in the Mysore O. L. The author says that his main sources of 
information are the Sarnhitas of the Paflcaratra. 2 The first chapter deals 
with miscellaneous topics like the importance of Visnubhakti, types of 
Adhikaris and shows the superiority of the principles of Madhva’s Theism 
to those of Advaita. The author warns his readers to avoid Advaitins 
as teachers of Brahmavidya. 3 The ii chapter explains the different modes 
of initiation of Sannyasins according to the Vedic Sakhas of Rk, Yajus 
and Saman and their subdivisions: Talavakara and Chandogya (S . V.) 
Apastamba and Bodhayana {T. V.). The iii expatiates on the daily routine 


1. See also ‘Madhva’s Underground Library at Kafatala’ ABORI , xvi, pp. 152-54. 

* * * < N<idl«M*fHTui 5 n % n 

3. Samkara is equally intolerant of Dvaitins as teachers of Brahmavidya. See his 
comment on Kafha Up. i, 2, 8a r 
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of Grhasthas and Sannyasins pertaining to Sauca, Snatia, Pundra, Japa, 
Puja, Naivedya, Fasts and Caturmasya Vrata. The last is miscellaneous 
in contents dealing among other things with the construction of tombs 
and the burial of ascetics. The treatment of Yatidharmas is far from 
exhaustive. Passages are cited from the VTJV, Bhagavata , Bharat a and 
the Pancaratra Saihhitas quoted by Madhva, in his various works (i, 18). 

3. KALYAi^A DEVI I. 

To Kalyana Devi, a sister of Madhva (M. Vij. ii, 35), are ascribed 
three min or works (1) a Krsna Stotra, in 8 verses (Printed Kumba- 
konam); (2) an Anu Vayu Stuti', and (3) a Laghutaratamyastotra dealing 
with the gradation of the gods. No further details about the later life or 
descendants of the authoress are known. 

4. KALYANA DEVI II. 

Tradition speaks of another Kalyana Devi, a sister of Trivikrama 
Pandita, of whom is recorded the curious fact that she remained unmarried. 
Her only work is a Laghu Vayu Stuti, in six verses (S. M. pp. 249-50 ).* 

5. TRIVIKRAMA PANDITACARYA (c. 1258-1320) 

The most outstanding personality among the Taulava disciples of 
Madhva, was Trivikrama Pandita, the father of Madhva’s illustrious 
biographer Narayana Pandita. He seems to have been the Court Pandita of 
Jayasimha, Ruler of Kumbla and converted to the Vai§navism of Madhva, 
in or about 1300. After his conversion, he wrote a learned and animated 
commentary on Madhva’s Brahma-Sutra Bhfyya, known as Tattvapradipa. 
His early life and career are fully described by his son in cantos xiii and 
xv of his Madhvavijaya. This account has been supplemented by me in 
my paper on the ‘Life and Works of Trivikrama Pandita’ (Journal of the 
Annamalai University , ii, 2) with information gathered from the descend¬ 
ants of Trivikrama now at Kavugoji (near Kasargod, now in Kerala) 
and from other sources. 


LIFE 

Trivikrama was by birth a Tuju 1 2 (Shivalli) Brahmin, like Madhva. 
He has given his Tulu family surname of “Likuca* (Pejjataya) in his 
U$ahar<tna. The family house still exists in the village Svarama, Kavu 
or Kavugoji, as it is called, lying about two miles' north of the 
modern town of Kasargod; the village of his birth. His father, 
Subrahmanya Pandita, belonged to the Arigirasa gotra. He had three 
sons, the eldest of whom was Trivikrama. While yet in his teens, 
Trivikrama gave unmistakable proof of his poetic calibre and future 
greatness, by producing a Sanskrit Kavya of great beauty : the Ufdharana, 

1. Stotra Mahodadhi , (a Collection of Madhva Stotras) Belgaum, 1923. 

2. The alleged Nambudri parentage of Trivikrama (K. R. Pisharoti, Dec. 

1929), has been refuted by me in my paper on Trivikrama in the A* U. jf. ii, 2. 
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in 9 cantos, treating of the love affairs of Usa and Aniruddha. Soon he 
mastered all the Sastraic learning of his days and emerged as a great scholar 
•and a master of his faith, the Advaita-Vedanta. But his mind was not at 
irest with his ancestral creed. It was at this time that news reached him 
of the growing success of the new system of Vedanta that was being pro¬ 
pounded by Madhva. His younger brother Samkaracarya, was already 
in the employ of Madhya as his Librarian ; and through him Trivikrama 
managed to get hold of copies of some of Madhva’s works, particularly his 
Brahmas utrabha$ya. He felt attracted by the new approach of the new 
Teacher. When Madhva himself came later, to Visnumangala and camp- 
ied there, Trivikrama, urged by his curiosity and longing to hear the new 
Teacher, went and heard his discourses. His heart was stirred to its depths 
by what he heard. His blood began to boil within him, as he sat there 
watching the citadel of Monism being razed to the ground, without fear 
or favor. He rose and offered himself for a debate. Madhva was only 
- r too glad to meet such an adversary as Trivikrama, — the scholar who had 
■the proverbial “lakh and a quarter” granthas of the Samkara-Vedanta 
at his fingers* ends. The debate lasted full 15 days at the end of which 
Trivikrama felt dazed and completely routed. He owned himself van¬ 
quished and begged to be admitted as a disciple. It was done. The 
profound sincerity and prodigious scholarship of Trivikrama had not 
escaped Madhva. The Pandita was commissioned to write a commen¬ 
tary on the Brahmas utrabhafya of the new system, which he did under the 
name of Tattvapradipa. His last days were eventless. He seems to have 
had three sons, the youngest of whom was Narayana Pandita, the author 
bf the M. Vij. 1 We may place Trivikrama between c. 1258-1320 a.d. 

WORKS 

; (1) USAHARAIvJA (p) 2 

. This is an ornate Kavya in nine cantos dealing with the affaire de 
coeur between Usa, the fair daughter of Banasura and Aniruddha. The 
author uses the Pancali style and displays all his mastery of the niceties 
of the Kavya style, and makes copious use of slesas, yamaka etc. He is a 
master of bandkas and other poetic feats, too. We have Murajabandha 
. t (viii, 25), ardhabhramaka (viii, 57) gomutrika (viii, 61) and cakrabandha 
, (yin, 75). The first canto begins with the birth of Krishna and ends 
.with the slaying of K^msa. The 2nd deals with the encounter with 
Kalayavana and the building of Dvaraka. The 3rd narrates the abduc¬ 
tion of RukminI and the 4th with the love scenes between the divine 
cpuple, the birth of Pradyumna and the kidnapping of the baby by &am- 
.bara etc., till the return of Pradyumna after slaying the demon and the 

v 1. faRwj qfr u : ^Pliuji: g<IT: 

. r' j (Concluding verse in the M. Vij. BhdvaprakaJikd, of the author himself (Uqlipi), 

2. Sri Krishna Press, U^ipi (with commentary). 
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birth of Aniruddha. The 5th gives an account of the sport of Aniruddha,; 
the dream of Usa, the nocturnal abduction of Aniruddha, his secret meet¬ 
ing with her and their love scenes. The 6th ends with the discovery 
of the clandestine love affair and the imprisonment of Aniruddha. The 
7th touches on the arrival of Krsna and his army at Sonitapura and the 
9th describes the sensational fight between Krsna and Siva and the 
defeat of both Bana and Siva. The 9th rounds up the story with the 
return home of Aniruddha and his marriage with Usa. 1 

There are sufficient indications that the author intended Krsna to 
be the hero of his Kavya (i, 5). He handles the Upajati, ’ Campaka- 
mallika, Malini, Rathoddhata, Praharsini, Sardulavikridita and other; 
metres with grace. Though describing battle scenes and ministerial 
.^oaeetings, he is essentially a love poet (iv, 10-12; ii, 57 and V, 68-76). The 
4%work was commented upon, in the 18th century, by Sum atindra Tirtha. 

(2) TATTVAPRADIPA (p) 

; Trivikrama’s Tattvapradipa, in 5000. granthas, is a lucid commentary 
on Madhva’s B. S. B. It is written in a somewhat exuberantly ornate 
style that is characteristic of the author. It is a swift-moving and discur¬ 
sive commentary on the original—not a close or strictly word for word 
filed. Barring the Sattarkadipavali of Padmanabha Tirtha, it is the earliest 
commentary on the B. S. B. of Madhva, coming from the pen of one who 
had the privilege of trying conclusions with Madhva and afterwards 
Sitting at his feet to learn the inmost secrets of his system. There is striking 
resemblance in style between the TD on the one hand and the Samkfepa- 
Sariraka of Sarvajnatman and the Prakafartha (on Samkara’s B. S. B.)> 
on the other, in richness of diction and exuberance .of fancy. With all 
its embellished style, the TD was early superseded by the Tattvaprakdfikd 
of Jayatirtha, a more measured writer. His method of treatment was also 
fuller, more technical and substantial. A fragment of ;the TD covering 
the first five adhikaranas, was published by me 2 in 1934. The full text 
has been published in 1958, by the-Akhila Bharata Madhva Mahamantfala, 

U<Jipi. 

Trivikrama displays great dialectic ability and erudition in his 
commentary. He is deeply read in the works of Madhva and comes Out often 
in the course of his commentary with high-flown tributes to the Master. 3 
He quotes from many of the works of Madhva, including his A V and the 
Upani$ad-Bhd$yas , as well as from Samkara’s Bhasya on the B. S. and 
from the Samk$epa£ariraka (under i, 2,12) and mentions by implication 
Samkara’s bhajya on the Gita.* Some idea of the other portions of the 

1. For a full literary appreciation of the work, see my paper on Trivikrama in 

AUJ. il, 2. ' 

2. Law Journal Press, Madras, 1934. 

3. Cf. iprfo ^ *4! 

* .* * * (Ms.) \ - ■ j , 

4. See p. 80 of my edn. of TD.. 
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TD may be gathered from my paper on Trivikrama in the AUJ 
(ii, 2, p. 224). He gives a rare glimpse into the personality of Madhva 
as seen by him. He also throws light on some of the ‘untraceable’ passages 
cited by Madhva. 

His attacks on the Advaita are tinged with bitterness and satire, as 
£re those of the Prakafartha on the Realists; but his criticisms are, sound, 
powerful afid difficult to parry. 

The two of three other works attributed to him 1 are all Stotras. 
His (3) Nrsimhastuti , comprising 22 verses in Malinf, has been published 
in the S. M. His (4) Vifnustuti , in 33 Sragdharas, was printed at Punganur 
in 1890. His most popular Stotra is the Vayustuti (p), 2 in 41 Sragdhara. 
verses lauding the triple incarnations of Vayu, as Hanuman, Bhima and 
Madhva. 


6. SamkarAcArya 

He was the younger brother of Trivikrama; 3 and was in the employ 
of Madhva, as his Librarian, even before his brother’s encounter with 
Madhva. In M. Vij. xv, 136, he is clearly mentioned as a disciple of 
Madhva. That he was free to retain his “Smarta” name is a clear proof 
of the catholicity of Madhva’s temperament. 4 Samkara was by no means 
a mere book-keeper. He was a scholar of some merit. We have a short 
and somewhat cryptic comment by him on the AV., of which two good 
Mss. in Devanagari, are deposited in the T. P. L. nos. 7877-8. The 
commentary called Sambandha-dipika , (m) is an abstract of the adhikaranas of 
the B. S., in something like a code language. It is quoted by Raghavendra 
Svami, in his Parimala and by Raghunatha Tirtha, in his £e$acandrikd. 
The work contains 400 granthas. On p. 6058 of the T. P. L. 
Gat., (Vol. xiv) the author has been dismissed with a curt remark that 
“nothing more is known about him” save that his name “is said to have 
been &amkara” ! 

7. nArAyana PANDITACARYA 

Trivikrama’s third and youngest son, 5 Narayana has earned lasting 
fame for himself by his great metrical biography of Madhva. Nothing is 
however known of his brothers. Like his father, he too was a good poet. 
He has more than established his claims to poesy by his metrical bio¬ 
graphy of Madhva and other compositions. An ardent Madhva, the fire 

1. The attribution to him of the Mapimafljari, in the Catalogus Catalogorum (iii, 
pi. 52) and of the Nayacandrika in the Catalogue of the Mys. O. L. (C-2066) are unfounded, 
both being the works of his son. 

2. There are many editions with or without a C. and one edn. with English Tr. 
Madras, 1977. 

3. See BhdvaprakdSikd on M. Vij. xv, 136. 

4. Contrast in this connection the absurd and malicious charges of sectarian bigotry, 
against the followers of Madhva, by Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri, in his Introd. to the edn. 
of the Advaitasiddhi etc. (Calcutta Skt. Ser. IX,). For their refutation see N. I. A. 1940. 

5. Not his brother’s son, as in S. K. 1931 (p. 173). 
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of religious zeal seems to have burned in his heart with a steady glow and 
with all the freshness and vigor of recent converts. Part at least of the 
sharp language which he, like his father, uses towards the professors of 
Advaita, must be put down to his passion for his new-found religion. 

WORKS 1 

Nearly twenty works have been ascribed to him, of which just a 
dozen have been published. Of the rest, some six are yet to be attested 
by mss. A few others are known through references in later works. 

(1) TATTVA MANJARl* 

This is not, so far as I am aware, attested by any ms. But a quotation, 
purporting to be from the Tattvamahjari of Narayana Panditacarya, 
occurs in the Bhafyadipika of Jagannatha Tirtha (p. 39). Judging from 
the nature of the reference, the work seems to have been a commentary 
on the VPN. 


(2) pramanalaksana TIPPANl** 

In the Catal. of the G. V. L. (p. 96) a c. on the Pramanapaddhati 
{of Jayatlrtha) has been ascribed to Narayana. This is obviously an 
erroneous entry for the PL. The same mistake occurs in the Catal. of the 
Mys. O. L. (C-2333). 


(3) NAYACANDRIKA (p) 

This c. on the AV. is a short one in 2750 granthas. The exposition 
is clear and spirited and free from digressions and polemical discussions 
of an elaborate kind such as we have in the Sannyayaratnavali and the NS. 
He quotes the TD (p. 5) and the Sannyayaratnavali of Padmanabha, referring 
to them both with respect : 

VTCWKI: II 

He also quotes from the B. T. of Madhva (p. 34) and is profuse in his 
admiration and regard for the memory of Madhva and lavish in his praises 
of him (p. 54). He helps in fixing the source of many of the texts from 
unspecified sources in the AV (see p. 52, lines 9-10; p. 44, lines 4-5). 
(4) Bhavadipa* is another work ascribed 2 to him in the G. V. L. Gat. 
No Ms. is traceable and nothing can be said about its contents. Glosses 


1. The following marks of reference have been used in connection with the works 
noticed already and those to be noticed : 

* placed after the name of the work shows that it is not known through any Ms.; 
but is supported by some literary reference. 

Double stars * * mean there is neither a ms. known nor a reference, but only tradi¬ 
tion in favor of the ascription, (p) means printed and (m) still in manuscripts. 

2. There is no basis for the ascription of the Advaitakalanala to him, in the S. K. 
(p. 174) and in the Vij. Sexcent. Vol. (p. 297) or in Prof. Hanumantarao’s approval of 
it ( Madhvamunidasa ), Dec. 28 p. 157, f. n. This work will be noticed in Chap. XXXIII. 
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on (5) Yamakabhdrata** and (6) Krfndmrtamahdrnava* * are not traceable. 
His (7) Samgraha-Ramayana (p) 1 is a metrical epitome of the Ramayana, 
in six cantos, each divided into Sargas. 

(8) MADHVA-VIJAYA (p)B* 

The life and achievements of Madhva are narrated here in this 
Kavya of 16 cantos. It is the earliest extant biography of Madhva, though 
not the earliest ever composed. The author quotes in his own gloss on it, 
from another and perhaps a shorter metrical account (Vide his Bhdva- 
prakasikdy on M. Vij. v, 8-12; v, 46; x, 21-22; 50-51; xi, 1; xii, 2; 46; and 
xiii, 1-3). The details of the life and career of Madhva, as furnished by 
him, have already been brought together, in an earlier context. The work 
deserves to be translated into English for the sake of the valuable historical 
materials in it. The account is, in the main, fairly full, reliable and 
accurate, even as regards details. Though the theme is religious and 
hagiological, the author has managed to infuse a genuine poetic feeling 
into his work and it stands superb as one of the leading Kavyas in Dvaita 
Literature and as a good specimen of a Mahakavya in Sanskrit. Despite 
his religious outlook, the author was a poet of merit and the son of a gifted 
poet. Even as a piece of Kavya, it stands on a much higher level than 
similar “Vijayas” in the field like the Samkaravijayas of Anandagiri and 
Madhavacarya. As Madhva and his biographer were not far removed 
in time from each other, the work is able to achieve a far greater measure 
of historical accuracy and wealth of contemporary details, than was 
possible for the authors of Samkara’s biographies, who were removed 
from their subject by more than five to six centuries and are guilty of many 
anachronisms. 


(9) AI^U MADHVA VIJAYA (p) 

This is otherwise called Prameyanavamalika , 3 and is a metrical outline 
of the M. Vij. in 32 stanzas. Towards the close of the work reference is 
made both to the M. Vij. and its commentary by himself: 

srSiwnnfspft spfw =5* <rro; i 

ScTt HRi^i: ii (Madras O. L., D. G. XXI, no. 12144) 

(10) MADHVAVIJAYA-BHAVAPRAKASIKA, (p) 4 
The object of this short gloss on the M. Vij. is to elucidate the obscure 


1. Printed, Belgaum. 

2. (p) b means printed at Belgaum (Ramatattva Prakasa Press) and (p) D denotes 
that the work was printed and published from Dharwar (byG. R. Savanur). The Belgaum 
edn. of M. Vij carries the G. of Ghalari Sesacarya. The Pejavar Mutt edn. (1951) carries 
the G. of Visvapati T. and my English introduction. 

3. Not “Aprameyamalikd as in Catal. Cat., p. 291. The work is also preserved 
in the India Office Lib. with a com. (KEITH, I. O. C. ii, no. 6062. It has been printed 
at Udipi. 

4. Sri Krishna Press, Udipi, 1925 (Published by the Svami of the Kajjur Mutt). 
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references and passages in the original and provide historical notes and 
comments, where necessary, to identify the names of places and persons 
belonging to S. Kanara, appearing in their Sanskritised form (from the 
original Tuju), in the M. Vij. This gloss is, thus, of immense value for a 
historical appreciation of those incidents in the life of Madhva, whose 
scenes have been laid exclusively in the Tulu country. 1 It also helps to 
throw light on the correct name or identity of certain persons also referred 
to by other epithets and sobriquets (e.g. Cola-ja : Padmatirtha and Dvlpi 
Purl : Pundarika Purl). With this gloss we can easily reconstruct, fairly 
accurately, the movements of Madhva, within the Tulu country and outside. 

As already mentioned, there are references in this gloss to another 
metrical biography, or may be to more than one such earlier work, on the 
life of Madhva. That they are different from the Anumadhvavijaya is 
obvious. We are unable to say anything more about these earlier ‘Lives 
of Madhva.’ The gloss adds considerably to our knowledge of the inci¬ 
dents in the life of Madhva, briefly alluded to in the M. Vij. 2 

The author assures us in the Epilogue, that he has made a conscien¬ 
tious attempt to record all details as accurately as possible. He makes it 
more or less clear that he was not an eye-witness to many of the events 
narrated by him. This may show that he must have been too young to have a 
clear personal recollection of his early contacts with Madhva, if not that 
he had never seen him, in his. life. The former hypothesis seems probable 
in view of certain other hints in his work (xii, 34) and seeing he was the 
youngest of the three sons of Trivikrama. His main source^ are the earlier 
biographies cited by him, his own father and certain other eye-witnesses 
mentioned by him (Epilogue, verses 6-8). 

(11) MAtflMAftjARl (p)B 

This is a Prologue to the M. Vij. in 8 cantos, providing a sort of mytho¬ 
poetic background to the rise of the Dvaita Vedanta. The first four cantos 
are a summary of the story of the Rama and Krishna Avatars. The fifth 
deals with the persecution of the Buddhists and the stifling of Avedistic 
beliefs by the activities of the Purvamlmamsakas. The sixth leads up to 
the emergence of the Advaita Vedanta, and the seventh with its growing 
success, victory of Sariikara over Mandana and Suresvara (who are rightly 
distinguished from each other, unlike in the Samkaravijayas) and the cam¬ 
paign of religious persecution set on foot by the followers of Samkara against 
the forerunners of the Dvaita creed. The eighth continues the story of 
the persecution and gives a graphic account of it and the steps taken by 
the, disciples of the Dvaita teacher Prajna Tirtha, in self-defence and for 
preservation of his line. The account is brought up to the birth of Madhva. 

1. Some of these details from the Bhdvaprakaiikd have been utilized in my English 
introd. to the edn. of the Madhvavijaya, with the c. of Visvapati, Uqlipi, 1951. 

2. For example of the identity of the Advaitic monk encountered by M. at Kanya- 
kumari as a Taulava monk as different from Vidyasaiiikara of Srngeri and the aggressive 
attacks made on M’s party to disturb his Caturmasya. 
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(12) SANGRAHA-RAMAYAT^A (p)B 1 

This is an inspiring condensation of the Ramayana story in seven 
Kandas of 3512 verses. The narrative follows strictly the outline and 
spirit of the story, characterization, significance of the incidents described 
and part played by the different characters, as set forth by M. in his Mbh. 
T. N. (Adhy. III. to IX.). Cf. the treatment of Rama’s encounter with 
ParaSurama, the abduction of Sita’s ‘Pratikrti’ by Ravana and the antece¬ 
dents of Manthara. 

The epic metre of Anustubh is used for the most part with distinc¬ 
tion, ease and grace of diction, alliteration and imagery. The Kavya is 
called ‘Ramanka’ as the word “Rama” is used in the last verse of each 
canto. The work has been published with a simple Sanskrit c. of Vidya- 
bhusana Yati who has paid homage to Vadiraja and Vedagarbha T. 
and refers to his Guru’s exhortation to him to worship Sri Krsna — a prob¬ 
able indication that he belonged to one of the XJdipi Mutts, though his 
name does not occur in any of their succession lists, probably because 
he did not succeed to any Pitha. 

His (13) Subhodaya (p) is an allegorical Kavya in five Kandas, each 
divided into Vargas made up of groups of ten verses. Each Varga is in a 
different metre. The subject-matter is a philosophical allegory depicting 
the transmigratory. career of King Subha (the individual soul) caught by 
the blandishments of the temptress Abhikaminl (Prakrti); and his ultimate 
emergence (Udaya) from the snares of Prakrti by the grace of God. 
The details of the allegory are vividly portrayed. The characters are 
representations of spiritual values and psycho-physical principles. 

The work is obviously a primitiae of the author. He displays full 
mastery over the intricacies of Sanskrit metres and indulges in all kinds of 
metrical tours de force such as bandhas, Ekaksara, Ekacka, nirosthya etc. 
Till recently known only through a solitary reference in Sumatlndra’s 
gloss on the U$aharana, this poem has recently been published by the Sode 
Mutt, Udipi, with my English introduction (1957). 

(14) Parijataharanamim) is a Kavya in three cantos, dealing with 
the story of the ‘theft’ of the celestial tree, by Krsna, at the request of 
Satyabhama. Aufrecht (iii, 62) notes a work of this name, ascribed to 
Narayana Pandita. There is a much-injured palm leaf ms., (Nandinagaii) 
of this work in the Madras O. L. (D. C. 11860). 2 The author revels 
in yamakas. The Madras ms., contains also a commentary, probably 
by the author himself. 

(15) His Yoga-Dipika (p) 3 is a work on ritualistic worship (puja), 

1. Printed at Ramatattva Prakash Press, Belgaum 1890. 

2. Glasenapp ( Madhva's Philosophic des Vispu-Glaubens, p. 85) refers to an edn. of 
this work from Punganur, in 1890, which is not now available. 

3. A Devanagari ms. in good condition is preserved in the T. P. L. (xiv. no. 8126). 
The Editor airily remarks that the work is “an explanation of the word Yoga in Vedanta- 
sastra” (p. 6228) ! The work has been printed and published by the Admar Mutt, 
Uqlipi, 1956. 
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in 730 granthas. He bows to his father Trivikrama and gives a complete 
account of the daily duties of the householder. The work is divided into 
ten chapters called Patalas. Mantradlksa by the Guru is described in 
ch. i.; daily rites in ii; Ekadasi Vrata, Homa and Parana in v; and 
Pratimapuja in the last. Details of image-worship (Devapuja) are given 
in iii. The meaning and significance of Vedic mantras to be used in the 
daily worship of Madhvas are explained in this work, which is some¬ 
times quoted in the commentaries on Madhva’s Tantrasarasamgraha. 

MINOR WORKS 

His (16) Sivastuti, in 13 verses has been printed from Belgaum (S. M. 
pp. 283-6) with and without a commentary. 1 It is positive proof of the 
fact that the Madhvas are not bigots opposed to the worship of Siva. 
Other Stotras of the author include (17) Aim Vayustuti; (18) Laghutara- 
tamyastotra and (18) Nrsimhastuti in 39 verses (S. M. pp. 125-6)* His (19) 
Tithitrayanirnaya is a tract for the proper ascertainment of the three tithis 
dasami, ekadaH and dvadasi. The Madhvamantrarthamanjari is not> as stated 
in the S. K. (p. 75) a work of this author, as will be clear in Chap. 
XXXIII. Yet another work ascribed to him is (20) an AmSdmHnirnaya ** 
of which nothing more is known. 

8. “TRAIVIKRAMARYADASA” 

A son (?) and disciple of Narayana Panditacarya, 2 who describes 
himself merely as “Trai vikramaryadasa’ 5 — a disciple and ‘servant’ of 
the son of Trivikrama, wrote a gloss on the Anu-Bhasya, entitled Ananda¬ 
mala , of which a Devanagarl Ms. is preserved in the Mys. O. L. (C-2088).: 
The work has been published by the Dasapramati Prakasana Samiti, 
Udipi, 1970. A passage from it is quoted in Jagannatha Tirtha’s Bha$ya - 
dipika (on iv. 4.19) dismissing the explanation given by Vadiraja (TPG 
p. 177) of the passage : with the remark that his expla¬ 

nation is opposed to that of the Anandamala. The S. K. (p. 20) wrongly 
attributes this work to Padmanabha Tirtha. 3 Internal evidence leaves 
no room for doubt that the author was a disciple of Narayana Pandita. 
He has not, however, chosen to reveal his name. 4 

The commentary which is the earliest known on the Anu Bhasya is 
full and informing. (See p. 26 Ms : * *) His ornate style 

bears a family resemblance to that of Trivikrama and his son. In 
him, too, we meet with the same gushing rhapsodies of admiration for 
Madhva. The following passage is a typical example : 


1. Of Visvapati Tirtha (printed, Udipi). 

2 - Gf - I 

. (Introd. verse 3, Anandamala) 

3. The mistake is repeated in the Vijayanagar Sexcen . Vol. (p. 297). 

4. In the colophon of the work, he is simply called "Traivikramaryadasa”, 
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Jiff SJffwsRTfSTRfar 

i f% di+MH q^ira^i *tt dH^Py+ww^m'ji p#Rf#r i ^?f*re<rrf*r- 

*R WVliM I * Tfc *tW ^r JRTFll I * 1MI* 5RSrf^RW3WT^fcRT^ I qiimtHdNiqt- 

’W^T^^fRiTRTPT^T dtM*H$+«W*HoWJ 5TPT5T: SI+IWlPjcrW*r: I f% df| 

(p. 6 Ms) Quotations are made from the B. S. B, and AV of Madhva and 
reference is made to the Nayacandrika 1 of Narayana Pandita. 

Two other short works of Traivikramaryadasa have been made 
known by Prof. K. T. Pandurangi now Reader at the Bangalore University. 
They are (2) a gloss (m) on Madhva’s Kenopanisad-Bha$ya , and 
(3) another (m) on the Mandukya Bhasya. Both are available in complete 
Devanagari mss, with Sri Gurjali Srinivasacharya of Malkhed. Their 
identity of authorship is established by the style, the introductory statements 2 
and the colophon. 3 * 


1- d'ri’N H<N(nM>l4t 5*PRT fofcT: I 

2- dflg r ff WHT: <Pd<-d<1 <1 Pyd- 

xRTiRrd^ * * II ( Kena - Up- " Bh - S loss ) 

3- dPd^H^ind^d r twimi i (<#• cit -)' 



Chapter XIX 


prAcIna tikAkaras 

1. PADMANABHA TIRTHA (C. 1318-24) 1 

PADMANABHA Tirtha was a native of the Kannada country. The reference 
to him in the M. Vij. as “having come from the region of the Godavari” 
(*it ifteFTT yqjinft xv, 120) is not a conclusive evidence for the general pre¬ 
sumption of earlier writers that he must have been a Telugu by birth and 
a native of the Andhra country. The borders of Karnatak stretched, 
according to the Kavirajamdrga, as far as the Godavari 2 and the reference 
to Padmanabha in the Sampradaya Paddhati of Hrslkesa Tirtha, as “the 
teacher of the good folk of Karnataka and others” : 

it: i 

raise an equally strong presumption in favor of looking upon him as a 
native of Uttara-Karnataka. The Gurucarya clinches the matter by clearly 
stating that he was an Uttara-Karnataka : 

q-iHiwrcsft i 

* * * (ii) 

Padmanabha’s former name is stated to have been Sobhanabhatta. 3 
He was met by Madhva on his way back to Udipi from his first north 
Indian tour. Sobhanabhatta was a distinguished scholar of his day and 
master of all the branches of learning, a good student of the Vedas, Puranas 
and the Epic and an accomplished logician (Tarkikasikhamani). 4 5 He 
tried conclusions with Madhva and was worsted by him in disputation. 
He sought and obtained the favor of admission to the new faith and 
afterwards became a monk under the name of Padmanabha Tirtha. The 
event may be placed about 1265 a.d. He soon became one of the trusted 
disciples of Madhva. Unstinted praise is lavished upon him, 6 in the 
M. Vij. xv, 120-26. He was probably the seniormost of the disciples from 
outside the Tulu country, which probably made it possible for him to be 
constituted the first “successor” of Madhva on the ‘main* Pitha. He 


1. In respect of Pontiffs, the dates in brackets, unless otherwise stated, represent 
their dates of succession to the Pitha and demise. Dates of birth have also been given in 
some cases, wherever determinable. 

2. There is evidence of flourishing settlements of Vaisnavas, presumably Kannada- 
speaking, even as late as the xvi century in several parts of the Ahmednagar district, such 
as Jeur, and Puntamba, on the Godavari. 

3. M. Vij. ix, 17a. Bhandarkar {Collected Works ) gives his name as Ananda- 
bhaftaraka. Baladeva, in his c. on Jivagosvamin’s Tattvasandarbha , refers to the great 
Padmanabha Tirtha proficient in fourteen branches of learning, having been silenced 
by Madhva in fourteen seconds. 

r 4. M. Vij. ix, 17-19. 

5. Cf. ?T ift ^ fofrlPlPM: U 
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was, according to the Mutt lists, Pontiff for seven years and passed away 
at Navabrndavana, near Hampi, on the Tungabhadra, in 1324. His 
mortal remains lie entombed there. 


WORKS 

Nearly fifteen works have been ascribed to him of which only a few 
have so far been printed. A small fragment of his commentary on the 
B. S. B. has been published by me. 1 All his unpublished works, save 
three, are preserved in mss. 

Padmanabha was the leading commentator of the system in the 
Pre-Jayatirtha period. He is even more important to the history of Dvaita 
Literature than Trivikrama, as he is the earliest known commentator on 
Madhva’s DaJa-Prakarnas, the B. S. B. the AV. and the G. B ., while 
Trivikrama had contented himself with* 1 writing a commentary on the 
B. S. B. alone. In the wider sense of the term, Padmanabha is the “ Tikd - 
kdra ” of the system. No wonder, that Jayatirtha, who is again the next 
great commentator on a majority of the works of Madhva, eulogizes Padma¬ 
nabha as the pioneer commentator of the Dvaita system, but for whose 
guidance the works of Madhva. would have presented serious difficulties 
to posterity and gives him the title of “Tikakara” {N. S. i, 4, p. 222. Bby) : 

S9T *PT I 


?r f^FTT WRfamt ii (G. T. Nyayadipika ). 


COMMENTARIES ON THE TEN PRAKARANAS 

Commentaries on all the ten Prakaranas have been ascribed to him. 
But no mss., of his commentaries on the TS., TV and KN., are available. 
His commentaries on the rest of the Prakaranas are brief and pointed. 
He is not discursive like Jayatirtha and is seldom polemically inclined, 
here. His lucid and impressive style has been perfected by Jayatirtha. 
Most of his commentaries are presupposed by Jayatirtha in his and laid 
under contribution and this debt is handsomely acknowledged. As a 
matter of fact, all the earlier commentaries of Trivikrama, Narahari and 
Padmanabha have been completely superseded by those of Jayatirtha. 
They are no longer studied and have ceased to have any but a historical 
interest. 

A Nagari Ms. of (4) his c. on the Td is preserved in the Mys. 
O.L. (2974 f. 76-81). That on the VTN. (Mys. O. L. 2974 f. 82-108) 
would seem to go by the name of Nyayaratnavali. It is quoted by 
Jagannatha Tirtha in his Bha$yadipika . Interesting is Padmanabha’s expla¬ 
nation of the phrase : Yathartham. Yathajneyam. Arthasabdasya 
jneyavacitvat yathajneyam pramanam ityuktam bhavati. His comment¬ 
aries on two of the Khandanatraya the MK and the UK have been published 


1. Sattarkadipavali, on the first four adhikaranas only. See edn. of Catussutri * 
bhasya of Madhva with comm, of Trivikrama, Padmanabha and Jayatirtha, Law Journal 
Press, Madras, 1934, 
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by that doyen of Madhva publishers T. R. Krishnacharya (Sri Vidya 
Press, Kumbakonam, 1929). That on the PMK known as Nyayaratna- 
valt quoted by Srinivasa 1 in his c. on the Kiranavali on the G. T. Nyaya- 
dipika of Jayatlrtha (Bby. 1906, p. 60). Mss. of his cc. on the (9) KL and 
(10) PL are available both at Mysore (2974) and Madras (3928). 

SUTRA PRASTHANA 

The c. on the B. S. B. is known as (11) Sattarkadipavali (m). 2 We 
have no ms. of it in any of the O. Ls. at Tanjore, Madras or Mysore. I 
have with me a ms. of this rare c. upto ii, 2. It seems the work was left 
unfinished by the author as all mss., hitherto available, come to a stop with 
ii, 2 of B. S., some even earlier. The c. is referred to by name in one of 
the introductory verses of Satyanatha’s Abhinavacandrika and is quoted 
eight times (from portions anterior to ii, 2) in the Bhayyadipika of 
Jagannatha. The portion of the work now available runs to .1700 granthas, 
nearly. The author keeps close to the original. He quotes from the 
Dvadasa-stotra of Madhva (under i, 3, 8) and mentions the AV. by name 
(i, 4, 27.). 

(12) Sannyayaratndvali (p) D , c. on the AV. is the biggest of his 
works (granthas 5304). It is quoted occasionally by Jayatirtha and often 
by Vyasatirtha in his Candrika , where an attempt is made to reconcile some 
of the views of Padmanabha and Trivikrama with those of Jayatlrtha. This 
c. has however been completely superseded by the NS. of Jayatirtha, 
which is seven times its size. Dignity, elegance, clearness, brevity and 
avoidance of digressions and controversies mark his style. None of the 
Pre-Jayatirtha cc. has however found any subsequent glosses. The NS. 
of Jayatirtha is much indebted to this work both for manner and matter. 
The same is the case with the cc. on the Prakaranas. 

(13) Padmanabha’s Gitabhafya-Bhavadipika (m), is not so well- 
known as his other works. A complete Devanagari ms. of it, exists in a 
private collection at Bangalore. 3 The number of granthas is 1700. The 
name of the c. is not given either in the colophon or in the introductory 
verses. 4 But the language and style make it clear that it is a work of one 
of Madhva’s direct disciples. There are no references here, to any earlier 
c. on the GB. There are many references to and criticisms of the 


1. Pupil of Satyapurna Tirtha (1707-26) of the Uttaradi Mutt. See his introd. 
verses 4-5. 

2. Not Sattarkaratndvali, as in Vij. Sexcen. Vol. p. 298. 

3. Since purchased by the Bangalore Press, Bangalore. 

4. The opening verse : 


bears a strong resemblance to the one in J’s c. on GB. which is significant, as the latter 
often models his expressions on those of Padmanabha. Cf. Sannyayaratndvali ii, p. 18 
with NS. 
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interpretations of Samkara. 1 It avoids digressions, as usual. A Nagari Ms. 
of his (14) Gitatatparya-nirnaya-Prakatika (p) is preserved in the Mys. 
O.L. (2969 ff. 35-58). The work has since been published in the SVD. Ser. 
no. 14. Jayatirtha, in his c. on the GT. (introd. 3) acknowledges his 
indebtedness to it. The work runs to 900 granthas. The colophon gives 
the commentator’s name as Padmanabha Bhattaraka. The expositions 
and criticisms are lucid as in the case of the examination of “Svapraka- 
satva”. The c. is quoted in the Kiranavali of Srinivasa on Jayatlrtha’s 
c. on GT . (Bby. 1905, pp. 175, 207). 


2. NARAHARI TlRTHA (1324-33) 

Narahari Tlrtha was presumably from Andhra or Orissa. The 
M. Vij. does not mention Narahari by name; but we have clear evi¬ 
dence of his inscriptions at Srlkurmam and elsewhere, to show that he 
was a direct disciple of Madhva. There is no reliable information about 
his early life and career. A short praise in 13 Sragdharas, called 
Narahariyatistotra ( S . M. pp. 349-52) professes to give full details of his life. 
But this is legendary and late in date and hence unreliable for historical 
purposes. Tradition has been persistent, however, that he was, for some¬ 
time, Minister in Kalinga. The Narahariyatistotra and some other works 
also, 2 allude to his ministry which is said to have lasted twelve years. 
The fact of ministry is confirmed by the evidence of inscriptions 3 from 
the Srikurmam and Simhacalam temples. There areal together nine 
inscriptions of Narahari with whose help we can easily test and verify the 
information supplied by tradition and the later chronicles. These 
epigraphs are distributed over a period of thirty years between 1264 and 
1294 a.d. 

The Narahariyatistotra makes out that he went to Kalinga at the 
orders of his Guru, Anandatlrtha, to procure the idols of Mularama 
and Sita (which had a legendary history behind them and) which happened 
then, to be in the State treasury of Kalinga. An opportunity presented 
itself when the Kalinga King died. His ministers, in timehonored fashion, 
sent out the state-elephant to pick up and bring them a proper regent. 
By some stroke of luck, the choice of the elephant fell on Narahari and he 
was placed on the throne. After 12 years when the Prince came of age, 
he relinquished his office. The King, in gratitude, bade him choose any 
presents he would like and the monk asked for the idols, for which he had 
come there and got them. These he presented to Madhva. 


hi<fcORt i ft (vii, 13). wmisu - 

fjpfa (xii> P- 46 ms.) 

2. Cf. Raghavendravijaya (ii, 7) of Narayana, 17th century (N. S. Press Bby. 1898.) 

3- "gUTW aw atsafa 3RR Vlft'IWitHM 

(Srikurmam Insc. E. I. vi. 263-5). M. Rama Rau {Journal of Andhra Historical 
Research , XI, pts. 2-4, pp. 154-9 and PurriabodharaSani, ii, 1) is precipitate in dismissing 
the administration of Narahari as a myth. The term : 
of the insc. is significant and difficult either to dismiss or to explain away. 
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Such is the account of the Stotra. We are yet far from knowing the 
real purpose or duration of the ministry. One thing is certain that 
Narahari was at the zenith of his power in Kalinga in 1281, the year of his 
Srikurmam insc., which makes a special mention of his rule over Kalinga 
and his teacher Anandatirtha. There is good reason to believe that he 
was by no means a stranger to Kalinga or to court-life. His own father 
seems to have held high office in the state, probably as a minister. 1 2 In 
that case, it would not be difficult to understand his choice for the office. 
The episode of the state-elephant is too legendary and antediluvian to have 
any place in sober history. The fetching of the Mularama idols must thus 
have been a purely incidental affair in the political life of Narahari. 

The earliest epigraph of Narahari is dated 1264 a.d., in which he is 
already designated by the ascetic title of “Srlpada”. His conversion, 
then, at the hands of Madhva, must have taken place in or before 2 1264. 
His former name is said to have been Svami Sastri. 3 The Srlkurmam 
Insc. 4 5 refers to his powers as a swordsman. We may assume, then, that 
he was about forty years old at the time and calculate his date of birth as 
circa 1241. He might have been about 22 years at the time of his first 
meeting with Madhva and three years younger than he. 

Of a total of nine inscriptions of his, in Kalinga, only two* are dated 
before 1281. The rest are all found distributed between 1281-93. The 
tone and wording of the insc. of 1281, make it clear that he was the virtual 
overlord of the country in that year and seeing that there are five more 
grants between 1281-93, the period of office may well be placed 
between 1279-91 during the period of Narasimha II. In 1324, he 
“succeeded” Padmanabha Tirtha 6 and ‘ruled” for nine years, as Pontiff. 
He died in Srimukha, 1333 a.d. and was laid to rest at Cakratirtha, near 
Hampi (at some distance from the present Vithalasvami temple). 

The Matsya rulers of Oddavadi became independent of the Gangas 
and were converted to Vaisnavism by Narahari T. Arjuna became 
Narasimha Vardhana, Annamaraja Gopalavardhana and Munjaditya Sri- 
rangavardhana (Visakhapatnam Gazetteer p. 27). Narahari was also 
responsible for the conversion of many princely and aristocratic families 
of Kalinga and Andhra regions to Madhva fold. The descendants of 
these families still flourish in the coastal Andhra and adjoining states. 

1. The expression : tf*TcT: I I s significant. The 

father of the famous Alamkarika, Visvanatha, was similarly a “Sandhivigrahika” at the 
Orissa state. 

2. Saletore is not right in placing the first meeting as late as 1270 (His. of Tuluva , 
p. 449). 

3. C. M. P. Achar : Life and Teachings of Madhva S. K. has it as Sama Sastri. 

4. For full text of the Inscription see Appendix. II. 

5. P. P. S. Sastri, (Madhva Chronology, Kuppusvami Sastri Com. Vol., Madras, 
pp. 167-9) makes a desparate attempt to emend the date of Srikurmam Insc. to 1181, in 
order to support the date of Mutt lists for Madhva (1119-99). For a refutation of his 
views see my paper in ABORI, i, xix, 306-9). 

6. S. N. Rajapurohit (Pracina Karnataka , Dharwar) attempted a revision of the 
or der of succession among the four disciples of Madhva, placing Narahari, last. For a 
criticism of his views, see my paper : Date of Madhva and His Immediate Disciples, AUJ. v. 1. 
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WORKS 

No less than fifteen works have been ascribed to Narahari, of which 
only two are available in Mss. (1-10). The only authority for ascribing 
to him cc. on all the ten Prakaranas, is the S. K. p. 22. Of these, only 
the cc. on the VTN and KN are quoted and criticised by Jayatirtha, in 
his cc. No mss. of any of these or the others have been traced. Mm. 
Vasudeva Sastri Abhyankar (edn. SDS Bby. p. 567) ascribes a c. on the 
B. S. B. to Narahari, without any specific authority, even naming it 
“Bhavaprakasika.” There is no reference to any such c. in the later 
works of the system. 

His (11) c. on the Gitabha$ya called Bhavaprakatika (m) is quoted 
with approval in Jayatirtha’s Prameyadipika on G. B. (ii. 50 and by 
Raghavendra in his Vivrti ii, 16). A ms. of it is preserved in the library 
of the Bangalore Press. It breaks off abruptly with viii, 4 and is full of 
gaps. It contains only 950 granthas. The author avoids digressions and 
writes an unaffected though sometimes verbose style. A glowing tribute 
is paid to Padmanabha Tfrtha, in the fourth opening verse. He throws 
good light on many obscure lines in the G. B. In such cases, where his 
predecessors have thrown sufficient light, Jayatirtha has naturally cut 
short his remarks. The interpretations of Samkara and Bhaskara, dis¬ 
approved of in the G. B., are pursued further and criticized by Narahari. 
He refers once to Ramanuja by name. The ff. extracts containing refer¬ 
ences to rival commentaries, would be of interest : 

(1) "few: (iii, 42)) aratfri, 

(2) afedUtj (i.e. Bhaskara)) 

m’ sffe tR Trnmfe; i W wrid i 

(3) snug —nwrtsRRR ^Mir^ wfer i * § i strife i (iv) 

(4) 3RT ftfiwwK fffe wmmtc: *pre<r: iroV wfetT (iv. 13) 

(5) * \ n 

(6) 3RR fagft (iv. 29) 
aferof^r jrtwtw i 

(7) 8WT ?T «uq<KHH>lVn STR* 

(v. p. 57). 

(8) Other references occur in v. p. 57; vi and vii. p. 70. His (12) 

Yamakabharata-Tika (p) 1 is preserved in the Mys. O. L. (2985) in a 
Nagari ms. (f. 8-11). In addition to his attainments in the field of 

Sastras, Narahari Tutfha is regarded by tradition to have been the 
forerunner of the Vaisnava devotional movement of the Dasa Kuta, in 
Kannada. His contribution to this branch will be dealt with in 
Part VII. 

3. MADHAVA TlRTHA (1333-50) 

He was the third “in succession” to Madhva, on the “Pitha” and 


1. Printed SDV Series, no. 12. 
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is generally regarded as a direct disciple of Madhva. His former name 
is said to have been Visjiu Sastri. The Gurucarya clearly states that he 
was a Southern-Karnataka. 1 

cTrT:+H?4+Hfd (?) • 

* * * * II 

He is a comparatively obscure figure in the history of his school and no 
works of his have come down. Jayatirtha has completely ignored him 
in his works. He had probably no literary leanings. Yet the S. K. 
ascribes to him cc. on the Rg, Yajus and Sama Vedas ! No mss. of any of 
these have been found. Inquiries have shown that the reports about the 
existence of Mss. of these works in the Libraries of some foreign countries 
are unfounded. The same is the case with the ascription of cc. on the 
three Vedas to Raghavendra T, no mss. of which have been preserved in 
his own Mutt or elsewhere. Madhava Tlrtha died in 1350 a.d. (Vikrti) 
after a ‘rule’ of 17 years. He founded a Mutt of his own which now exists 
under the name of Majjigenahalli Matha, near Mulbagal. His mortal 
remains, said to have been laid to rest originally at Hampi, are now 
believed to be entombed at Manur, on the Bhima river (Indi taluq of the 
Bijapur district). 


4. AKSOBHYA TlRTHA (1350-65) 

Aksobhya Tirtha was the last “in succession” among the disciples 
of Madhva. The Gurucarya mentions that he was a native of Uttara- 
Kamataka. His former name is given as Govinda Sastri. The S. K. 
attributes to him a Madhvatattvasarasamgraha , of which nothing is known. 
It was probably a manual of Dvaita doctrine, to judge from the title. 

Though not distinguished as a writer, Aksobhya figures as an out¬ 
standing personality in the history of his school. He is recognized to have 
been a contemporary of the great Advaitin scholar and writer Vidyaranya 
(1302-87) (who took a leading part in the foundation of Vijayanagar in 
1336) and of the celebrated Visistadvaitin polymath of the 14th century : 
Vedanta Desika (1268-1388). His chief claim to recognition rests on the 
incident of his historic disputation with Vidyaranya, on the purport of the 
“Tattvamasi” text, a disputation which is believed to have taken place 
at Mulbagal, ten miles from Kolar. It is said to have been referred to 
Vedanta Desika for arbitration; and he is reported to have given his 
verdict in favor of Aksobhya, in the following verse, oft-quoted in 
traditional circles : 

aifipTT I 

PHIK'UI^I<f^Md II 


1. Cf. also the statement in the M. Vij. xv, 127 d : 
3*JdVjil | 
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This tradition is corroborated 1 by the Vedantadetika-Vaibhavaprakatika of 
Mahacarya (16th century) and by the still earlier (15th cen.) work of 
Brahmatantra Svatantra Jeer III, accounted to have been the third in 
spiritual succession from Desika, at the Parakala Matha, in Mysore. It 
is also recorded in the Jayatirthavijaya of Vyasatirtha (a direct disciple 
of Jayatirtha) in canto ii, 54.68; in the Jayatirthavijaya of Chalari 
Samkarsanacarya; and in the Raghavendravijaya (17th cen.) and in the 
Visistadvaitic work Acdrya Vijayacampu, V. There is also some kind of 
epigraphic evidence at Mulbagal, where a commemorative stone pillar 
of victory has been discovered, though in a grossly mutilated form. 2 A 
covert allusion to Aksobhya’s victory is perhaps intended by Jayatirtha, 
in one of the introductory verses of his TP : 

TOtfa ii v n 

Later, Aksobhya seems to have moved north to Pandharpur on the 
Bhlmarathi river. Tradition has it that it was somewhere on the banks 
of that river that his first meeting with his future disciple, Jayatirtha, 
took place. However, it seems that after the latter’s initiation, he moved 
further north to Malkhed (or Manyakheta, the historic capital of the 
Rastrakutas) on the KaginI river. It was here that he seems to have 
spent the closing years of" his life, devoting himself heart and soul to the 
training and instruction of his gifted disciple Jayatirtha, in all the niceties 
of Dvaita thought. Jayatlrtha’s affectionate regard for Aksobhya comes 
out in the warm tribute that he has paid him for all the affection and 
learning which his Guru had lavished upon him. Aksobhya’s mortal 
remains lie entombed at Malkhed. 

5. PART PLAYED BY THE EARLY DISCIPLES OF MADHVA 

The period of Madhva was one of creative evolution of thought. 
His philosophy was the outcome of his own cogitation. He had not only 
to design for the most part his entire system; but also to work out its main 
details. He had, of course, a large body of texts to draw upon. But their 
thoughts were far from being connected, coherent or systematic. They 
were only raw materials to be carefully sifted, sorted and refined before 


1. A. V. Gopalacharya first made an irresponsible statement, in his introd. to the 
Yadavabhyudaya (Srirangam, 1907) that* the Advaitins claim that the judgment was in 
their favor, expressed in the following way : 

arafar efrsRRW ft wcmv i 

without indicating the source of his information. This opinion has been blindly echoed by 
certain writers in the Vijayanqgar Sexcentinary Vol. (pp. 49 and 301) unmindful of the facts 
that the Visistadvaitic tradition (recorded) is emphatically against such a view and that 
such an emendation of the second line would be palpably inconsistent with the first line 
which is clinchingly in favor of ‘difference’ and the metaphor underlying the word “asi” 
(sword). 

2. On the entire question of the historicity of the Aksobhya-Vidyaranya debate, see 

my rejoinder to S. N. Rajapurohit, in the AUJ., v. 1. pp. 103-7. The Jayatirtha Vijaya 
of Vyasatirtha also refers to the erection of a stone-pillar to commemorate the victory 
*5P*T STfaWJT I 
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they could be turned to practical advantage. This was by no means an 
easy task, having regard to their innumerable contradictions. It needed 
an expert eye, a deep philosophic insight and keen logical penetration 
to evolve and build a complete and self-contained system out of them. 
It is clear from the results achieved by Madhva that he had the requisite 
' ability for this task. The chief merit of his system lay in its groundwork. 
The foundations of the system of Samkara and Ramanuja had been laid 
by a number of their distinguished historical predecessors like Gaudapada 
and Bodhayana. Madhva’s thought was exclusively his own. He had 
no historical predecessor to fall back and draw upon. He was the archi¬ 
tect of his own system, in its outlines, as in all its architectonic details. 
Except in the case of the Brahmatarka the materials contained in the ori¬ 
ginal texts drawn upon by him had more to do with questions of theology 
than with logical and metaphysical problems. Thus, the boldness, original¬ 
ity and distinctiveness of most of the metaphysical concepts and cate¬ 
gories of his system and their definition and organization into a system, 
prove him to be a philosopher of outstanding merit. It was naturally 
difficult for one in his position, preoccupied with so many aspects of 
system-building, such as its formulation, organization, exposition and 
propagation give whole-time attention to the perfection and elucidation 
of every one of its minute details and paraphernalia of thought. Much 
of his exposition of the philosophy of the Brahmas utras and the Upani$ads , 
thus, appears to be piecemeal, insufficiently coordinated, rather dogmatic 
and authoritarian in its tone and hence wanting in wealth of argument, 
richness of detail and fulness of exposition. An extraordinary brevity of 
expression envelops his views in some obscurity. The treatment of topics 
seems scrappy and sketchy, and hence diffused and unimpressive. Cf :— 

l (Jayatlrtha PP). Viftwwil (Janardana Suri). ‘fcfqro’ 

—trovifrHHiifc (Raghavendra). <i*fkm’ (Srinivasa) 

$PlW<NH 'ffast: (Af. Vij. ix, 10). 

Hence »the limited appreciation of the true merits of his interpretation of 
texts and his metaphysical system and its misapprehension in many quarters. 

Madhva rarely goes into the intricacies of doctrines and their minutiae 
in the manner of other Bhasyakaras. He merely outlines his views with 
a few bold strokes, — be it in constructive exposition of his own Siddhanta 1 
or criticism of other theories. 2 Lengthy and seemingly disconnected quo¬ 
tations from a bewildering variety of sources, extant and other, interspersed 
with interpretations and logico-philosophical discussions of topics, piece¬ 
meal cause distraction of thought and mar unity of appeal. Though an 
expert logician, he did not think much of the contemporary logic or the 
fashionable doctrines of the Schoolmen and did not, therefore, pay 

1. Gf. His sententious definition of Badha : 

fadldWMMI f^TFT (/4R) without entering into details, which are 

supplied by Jayatirtha, so as to refute all other Khyativadas. 

2. Gf. I I *T ^ 'dtd: (- B.S.B .). 
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sufficient attention to the defence or demonstration of his views in the light 
of prevailing modes of thought and their scholastic paraphernalia or 
presenting them in the familiar moulds and patterns of thought patented by 
his contemporaries. 1 We have, thus, very little of scholastic legerdemain 
and technical embellishment of arguments in his works. There are more 
of crucial ideas than meticulously argued theories. There is no patient 
working out of the organic methodology of doctrines (Prakriya). 

These lacunae in thought, methodology, details of exposition and 
finesse of Siddhanta had naturally to be made good before the system could 
attain to a position of equality of technique, with other established systems 
in the field. This need for such technical reconditioning and rounding 
off of the system does not appear to have been adequately realized or met 
till the days of Jayatlrtha. 

There were no doubt a few immediate disciples of Madhva, who 
wrote cc. on his basic works. But they could not be said to have made 
any distinctive contribution to Madhva thought or its methodology as such. Their 
works merely represent the early stages of the religious and secular expan¬ 
sion of the system in the province of its birth (Tulunad) and outside, by 
means of founding of Pontifical seats and centres of learning and religious 
propaganda. The four itinerant disciples made frequent tours all over 
the country — particularly in Karnatak, Maharashtra, Andhra and Tamil 
areas, and expounded the new philosophy to the faithful followers and the 
learned public and engaged the champions of rival schools in public dis¬ 
putations and brought about the conversion of large numbers of people to the 
new faith and sought, in various ways, to cultivate and develop mass-contacts 
for the faith. This period of initial expansion may be called the period 
of the ‘ ‘ Praclna-Tikakaras. ” 2 

It was at this time, that pursuant to the needs of the new faith, bio¬ 
graphical accounts of Madhva and other hagiological works came to be 
composed by other prominent disciples like Trivikrama and his son. Mutts 
were founded in various parts of the country. Simple cc. and expositions 
of the works of Madhva came to be undertaken by prominent persons like 
Trivikrama, Padmanabha, Narahari qnd Narayana Pandita and his son 
and many others. Their works have already been noticed. 

The secular advantages flowing from such local or wide-spread poli¬ 
tical influence as individual leaders of the school possessed, 3 must have 
been fully utilized for furthering the fortunes of the system. The historic 
disputation of Aksobhya with Vidyaranya on the moot text at issue bet¬ 
ween Monism and Dualism : “Tattvam asi” was rightly a turning-point 
in the history of the new faith. That memorable event and its result 

1. Cf. 4PU*|<4V1M \ {Abhinavagadd). 

2. The expression is first used by Raghavendra Svami, in his gloss on the TP. 
1 have adopted it as a convenient and handy designation. 

3. See under Narahari Tirtha. The Gurucarya says that Aksobhya had some 
influence at the court of Ikkeri. The Kanvatirtha Mafcha at Manjeshvar was in all 
probability gifted to M. by his ardent follower Jayasimha, the ruler of Kumbla. 
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enhanced the prestige of the new school as nothing else could have done and 
gave it a chartered place in the estimation of all philosophers. Leading 
philosophers and ‘historians of Indian philosophy’, were henceforth 
obliged to take note of the new “Darsana” the “ PQrqaprajna DarSana ,” — as 
Madhavacarya respectfully designates it, in his Sarvadarianasamgraha and 
reckon with it. 

Notwithstanding these many-sided activities of the immediate 
disciples and the “Praclna Tlkakaras”, the full worth and philosophical 
merits of the new system were still obscured by an inadequate presentation 
of the profound philosophy contained in the original works of Madhva, 
in all its contours and richness of detail. Its possibilities could only be 
fully drawn out by a master-mind well-trained in the art of critical ana¬ 
lysis of thought, orderly presentation and attractive writing. Despite 
their strength of conviction. , remarkable enthusiasm and abilities, the imme¬ 
diate disciples like Trivikrama, Padmanabha and Narahari, were not so 
fully bom to or cut out for this task. Their works as they stand could never 
have pushed up the philosophy of Madhva to that status of Sastraic 
equality with the Advaita or Visistadvaita, which the labors of Jayatirtha, 
in the next generation were able to do. They merely spread the message 
of Madhva to a wider circle of adherents and popularized it in the 
country. They widened the ambit of its religious, secular and political 
influence. But no distinctive or seminal contribution to Dvaita thought 
or its exposition was made, till the days of Jayatirtha. 

The period of Madhva and his immediate disciples may therefore, 
be described as the seed-time of Dvaita thought. The cc. of Padmanabha 
and others were merely content with a faithful rendering of the originals. 
They left much to be accomplished still. The exuberant style of 
Trivikrama, though flashy and fighting, was not suited to a calm, passionless, 
analysis or logical exposition and evaluation of doctrines. Padmanabha’s 
work was doubtless more restrained; but not copious, measured and 
classical in its literary effect or doctrinal range and proportions. 

On account of the activities of the Praclna Tlkakaras, a compact 
community of the followers of the new school had been brought into exist¬ 
ence in different parts of the country. Suitable measures had to be taken 
for the satisfaction of its religious and hagiological needs. The develop¬ 
ment of the community-sense among the adherents and an urge for more 
propaganda and proselytization are revealed by the composition of hagio¬ 
logical works like the Manimahjari , Vayustuti and Madhvavijaya. Individual 
disciples like Padmanabha and Aksobhya and the Taulava ascetics founded 
separate lines of monks to consolidate the position of the system and 
speed up its propagation in different parts of the country. These Mutts 
continue, to this day, to be the nerve-centres of the school and its social, 
religious and philosophical activities. Narahari’s labors as Minister in 
Kalinga must have given considerable scope for the expansion of the 
system and its penetration into the Kalinga and Andhra areas (where 
even to this day a substantial community of Madhvas flourishes). The 
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significant statement of Hjrsikesa Tirtha, about Padmanabha Tlrtha, 
proves that he was largely responsible for strengthening and extending 
the hold of Madhva’s system in the areas near the Godavari, and further 
south and throughout Uttara-Karnataka which was his native region. 
The crowning point of this period was the historic debate of Aksobhya 
with Vidyaranya which must have opened the eyes of contemporary 
philosophers and focused their attention on the new Darsana and forced 
them to give it an honorable place in the Vedanta. The “Dvaita” had 
thus not only come to stay; but had also to be reckoned with as a powerful 
limb of the Vedanta. This was done for the first time in Madhava’s 
Sarvadarianasarhgraha. Madhva’s philosophy had, thus, fought its way 
slowly and steadily to recognition and had, at last, attained a secure place 
from which it could not be dislodged. 

With this historic recognition of its place and merit as an indepen¬ 
dent “Darsana”, towards the close of the 14th century, may be said to 
begin the second phase of its life under its greatest expositor : Jayatirtha. 

The authoritative acceptance of the system in contemporary circles 
made it imperative that it should at once be raised to a position of the 
highest technical perfection and richness of detail and expository brilliance, so 
as to enable it to hold its position and compete on equal terms with the 
established philosophy of the day, the Advaita of &amkara and his followers, 
perfected by a host of brilliant commentators like Vacaspati and Amala- 
nanda and dialecticians like Anandabodha, Sriharsa, Jnanottama and 
Citsukha. 

It was Aksobhya’s gifted disciple and successor : Jayatirtha who 
was destined to make this new contribution to Dvaita thought. 



PART m 


Standardization of Dvaita Thought 
Under Jayatlrtha 


Chapter XX 

THE PLACE OF JAYATlRTHA IN 
DVAITA THOUGHT 

(i ) THE period of Jayatlrtha was one of remarkable development in 
the history of Dvaita thought and its literature. He gave final shape 
and form to its concepts and categories, standardized their definitions, 
formulated new ones where none had been given by Madhva, in the light 
of contemporary logic and philosophy. The commentators preceding him 
had done but preliminary spade-work and gained a foothold for the 
system of Madhva, in contemporary estimation. But it required a master¬ 
mind to give it not only staying power but also the power to be reckoned 
with and accepted on a footing of absolute Sastraic equality with the 
other systems of thought in the field. Jayatlrtha had the necessary energy 
and equipment to take up the task which had been left to him by the 
Praclna-Tikakaras by Divine dispensation. And he accomplished it with 
remarkable distinction and resounding success by the power of his faith, 
his brilliant intellect, keen dialectical abilities, his insight into the archi¬ 
tectonic beauty and unity of the doctrines of Dvaita philosophy, his exper¬ 
tise in difficult textual exegesis and philosophical analysis of problems, 
his graceful style and extraordinary genius for amplification and clarification 
of details. He paid equal attention to the task of critical and constructive 
exposition of the Siddhanta and to dialectical refutation of hostile views. 
In the history of the Dvaita Vedanta, he may, therefore, be said to have 
played the combined role of a Vacaspati and a Gitsukha in Advaita, 
with a thoroughness, ability and erudition equalling theirs, in the Advaita 
and other systems. 

He was also a pioneer of methodology, — in the exposition of cate¬ 
gories and concepts (Prakriya). His methodology of thought and expo¬ 
sition has been followed by all the subsequent writers of the system. He 
has not also failed to review the Prakriyas of other systems and examine 
their merits and demerits. As a result of these many-sided labors of 
Jayatlrtha, the Dvaita system was placed on a completely self-sufficient basis, 
in every way. Its expository and dialectic aspects were equally enriched 
and balanced with each other. Under the guise of commenting on the 
Prakaranas of Madhva, he gave sumptuous critical and constructive expo¬ 
sitions of the logical, epistemological and ontological doctrines and cate¬ 
gories of Dvaita, and its thought-measuring devices, in the light of 
contemporary philosophical theories. (See his Pramdnalakfanafikd ). His cc. 
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on the G. B. and B. S. B. and AV. drew conspicuous attention to the 
underlying metaphysical ideology of Madhva-Siddhanta; which, in a 
later age, came to be overshadowed by the trappings of logical realism. 
There is no mistaking his eagerness to emphasize the basic and funda¬ 
mental keynote of Madhva metaphysics, the ideology of the Svatantra- 
advitiya-Brahma-vada. He loses no opportunity to stress this ultimate 
thesis of Madhva and remind us that the reality of the world and other 
principles should be assigned no more than its proper place as a doctrine 
of lesser philosophical value and prominence beside-the highest truth of 
the independence and infinitude of the Supreme Reality : 

(MS. p. 538 b) Also : 'TCRrwf % t'M'WMCWfRrar fafcr 
srafo I * * (TSt .) 

The same note of deep, metaphysical insight is to be found in his 
impassioned statement of the grand synthesis of Upanisadic thought- 
currents converging towards the ideology of the Svatantra : 

qr hkw i wi i 

( < i) q4aHq4*<SHfyMfarwdm ( r ) 

qr^r^^siTfciIHrshr*rwfiirvred*ri ( 3 ) 

* * (Quoted in full on iP. 4). 

His unerring insight into the true philosophical bearings of the system 
enables him to pilot it out of sectarian moorings and textual thraldom 
and launch it on the high seas of open speculation. His essentially 
philosophical outlook is also revealed by his choice of works of purely 
logical and philosophical interest from among the 37 works of Madhva, 
for purposes of comment, leaving out those of a purely religious or didactic 
appeal and theological value like the Mbh. T. M., B. T. etc. Even among 
the Upanisads, he chose only two of the most concise ones, preferring to 
discuss the interpretation of crucial passages from the rest, passim , 
in his cc. on the Prakaranas and in his JVS. He has greatly enriched the 
system by his graceful style, the scintillating originality of his interpreta¬ 
tions and the depth, logical subtlety and invulnerability of his arguments. 

For these memorable services to Dvaita Vedanta, he has been 
esteemed by the followers of Madhva and honored by the exclusive epithet 
and title of “ Tikacarya” (the Commentator par excellence) conferred on him. 
Vyasitirtha pays him a significant tribute : 
t: crerq «slNd: i 

arspRft snfir n ( Mym) 

and Vadiraja enlarges on it, in fine poetic embellishment : 

*r<3ng<Tf?l«T follcItlM: 

fircnjtrei N 4 yrfa: i 

fKfrr: ll ( Tirthaprabandha , iii, 18). 1 

1. Vadiraja’s commemoration of J. in his eastern tour immediately after praising 
the illustrious Saints of the creed like Padmanabha T entombed in the island of Tunga- 
bhadra at Anegondi, the ancient capital of Vijayanagar instead of in the Uttaraprabandha 
of his work raises a ticklish question if, in his days, the mortal remains of Jayatirtha were 
enshrined in the environs of Anegondi itself. 
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Together with Madhva and Vyasatirtha, he constitutes the “Muni- 
tray am” of Dvaita Vedanta : 

Hjfr Tgq : ^TrT:, 

44pJdi4lf9|gfl<H. (Srimufnamahatmya). 

(ii) The main lines of technique of exposition followed by him 
are, in his own words : —(l) (^) 

i refr: i (v) ^Tfa i 

(!(.) (^) SSt^rfacJTTfc II (NS. p. 8) and 

in every one of these directions, he has achieved remarkable success. 

For instance, the definition of Bhakti, given by Madhva, in his 
Mbh. T. N. (i, 86) has been given classical form by Jayatlrtha (NS. 

if^llfil+li^KPrH^wrRSlI^wal (hwoIwmi# I 

Its place in the scheme of spiritual discipline and its relation to 
Jfiana the nature and kinds of possible karma after the dawn of knowledge 
(NS. p. 604 ab) and the fruits of such Karma are all set forth clearly and 
authoritatively : sth^t i 

iPTfcT: <RT : (NS p- 560). The unique place assigned by Madhva to 
Divine grace (prasada) as the only ultimate means of release, over and 
above Jnana, is very well brought out (NS. pp. 521, 526 and 527 b) : 
grfwi qre m arret aa aa awfafa qfcr a fa r Oftt f?r: ? i 

arret 'Hf'KfHHMTa I *lPwf<^H I aat 3TPT tT^n - : 

(NS. 604). The connotation of the term “Pramana”; the different 
senses in which it is used; the types of Inference; the nature of “Pada- 
sakti”, in Dvaita philosophy (PP. p. 399 Dharwar); the formation of 
judgments through Anvitabhidhana (NS. p. 520); the principles of exegesis 
on which the so-called monistic texts could be made consistent with 
those pledged to the reality of the world and its values (NS. 595-6); the 
Dvaitins’ attitude to the Universal (Jati); the simplification of the number 
of fallacies of the Nyaya-Vaisesika from 22 to 6 and the principles 
underlying such subsumption; the essence of “Sat-siddhanta” and its 
constituents (NS. 637 b-38) are all clearly and brilliantly dealt with. As 
already pointed out, he has given a masterly exposition of Madhva’s 
ideology of how the different thought-currents of Upanisadic philosophy 
converge towards and find their fulfilment in the ultimate truth of 
“Svatantra-advitlya-Brahman’’ (p. 124, NS. cited on P. 4). 

The nature and status of memory and recognition as forms of valid 
knowledge (NS. p. 496 b); the definition of Upamana and Abhava (NS. 
475-6); the examination of the definition of Pramanas given by other 
schools of thought (NS. 250); the essential difference between the 
Madhva and the Buddhistic theory of Error (NS. 46 and 48 b); the place 
of “Tarka” in the scheme of Inference (NS. 477-50) and the application 
of the principle of Upacara to cases of superficial identification of body 
and soul are clearly explained (NS. p. 488 ff.). The raison d* etre of the 
doctrine of Saks! as the ultimate principle of validation of Knowledge; the 
limitations of the theory of self-validity of knowledge in relation to the 
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doctrine of &aksi; the epistemological necessity, to distinguish between 
two kinds of knowledge : mental perception and judgments of the Saks! 
(NS. 593 b) are fully brought out. It is pointed out, with deep philo¬ 
sophical penetration, that the entire superstructure of Madhva’s realism 
rests on the verdict of the Saks! and the infallible validity of its judgments 
(NS. p. 30). Among other outstanding contributions of Jayatirtha are 
his exposition of the doctrines of Truth and Error according to Madhva 
thought and of the process of ascertainment of Vyapti in inference; and an 
up to date review of the Critique of Difference given by the leading 
Advaitic dialecticians. He was also the first to discuss, in full, Madhva’s 
doctrine of Error in relation to the “Khyativadas” of all the other leading 
schools (NS. pp. 40-57) and bring out the differentia of the Dvaita theory 
and give it a special name of ‘‘ Abhinavanyathakhyati”. 1 This up to 
date treatment of the Khyativadas was intended to bring Madhva’s theory 
of it, into line with contemporary theories and place it in proper perspec¬ 
tive. The doctrines of Saksi, Svatalipramanya and Visesa, which lie 
at the very root of Madhva’s metaphysics and which have been tersely 
outlined by him have been fully drawn out and expounded by Jayatirtha, 
with a wealth of arguments. 

We are indebted to him for compact and clear-cut definitions of such 
metaphysical conceptions as “tattvam”, Saksi, Visesa, Svatantra, Para- 
tantra etc., which play a vital part in the philosophy of Madhva. He was 
the first to define “tattvam” (reality) as “Anaropitam pramitivisayah” 
and explain its significance so as to make it proof against the quibbling 
criticisms of Sriharsa (Vide TS. t). He elucidates, also, for the first 
time, the true nature of “Visayavisayibhava” (relation between knowledge 
and its object) as acceptable to Madhva. (Vadavali, p. 63) He defines 
“atoms,” “Parinama-vada” and “Svabhavajnanavada”; coins a new 
name for Madhva’s theory of Error; and for the operation of Visesas 
through self-linking. 2 He was, thus, the earliest to formulate precise 
definitions of the fundamental categories and concepts of the system and 
lay down the proper methodology for treatment of topics (Prakriya). 3 
He also examines, where necessary, the basic principles and methodo¬ 
logical devices of other schools and brings out their inadequacies and shows 
the necessity of formulating new or different Prakriyas. 4 His new inter¬ 
pretation of “Tattvam asi” in terms of “Bimbapratibimbabhava” relation 
between Jiva and Brahman, accepted in the Dvaita system (See his c. on 
Td) which is itself a corollary of the doctrine of the One Independent, 


1- I (NS. p. 46). 

2. In terms of “Sa-visesabheda” which is a phrase coined by him. 

3. Cf. grain jrfw NS. p. 468; p. 593; etc. 

4. See the doctrine of “Triskandhavidya” and its refutation in NS. p. 561-2. 
Also the resume of the entire hierarchy of gods and sages up to the Supreme : 4537 jfPf 

^:********^Rft (NS. p. 564). and : ^ ^ 'TOfWTPT 

snrFnrfer 1 srfw 3 , 1 (vtn t. P . 48 b). 
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Real, is a very attractive departure from the generally accepted explanation, 
avoiding altogether the necessity of having to split the padas into 
“Atat”, “tvam”, as has been done by Madhva in his VTN ., and Chan. 
. Up. Bhdfya. This shows Jayatlrtha’s boldness and originality to go ahead 
of Madhva (without prejudice to the Siddhanta) and explore fresh lines 
of thought and interpretation. The same freshness of outlook is seen in 
his interpretation of “ Neha ndnasti (NS. p. 29). He also brings the treat¬ 
ment of Advaita Srutis and Smrtis, in Dvaita, up to date by discussing 
several new texts not noticed by Madhva; 

3 Ti I (NS. p. 435). 

* * (NS. p. 435). 

3TT tnr ^ TtFT =5T I 

II (NS. p. 508). 

* * * (p. 509). 

As a critical expositor, Jayatlrtha displays consummate skill in 
detecting hidden significances in the all but too brief utterances of 
Madhva and breathing a soul of wit and depth of meaning into them, 
capable of demolishing a number of hostile views that may be held on a 
given issue, at one stroke. Thus, the simple-looking text : 

5 (AV) is made to dispose of seven different Purvapaksas and 
establish the validity of Sabda as an independent and distinctive source of 
knowledge, as against several ingenious objections of the Vaisesikas and 
the Carvakas! The astonishing ease with which he wrecks all these 
powerful objections, on the rock of ‘ ‘Pratyakja (vacca)” is truly an admirable 
feat of commentatorial ingenuity (NS. pp. 76-78), which is absolutely 
unparalleled in Sanskrit literature. The copulative “ca” in “ Pratyak$avac 
ca” is made to imply that Sabda is to be accepted as a distinctive 
Pramana by the Vaisesikas in the same way as Inference is, by them. 
Another ingenious objection that Sabda, being an attribute of Akasa, 
cannot function as a source of knowledge because of its unintelligent 
character (avijhdnatmaka) , is deftly overturned by making the term 
“Pratyaksavat”, a counter-illustration for the Siddhantin :—3RT 
i (NS. 77 b). Another text, qdF lT ft FPT 

(AV), is expanded to meet twelve alternative explanations of “Sadasad- 
vailaksanyam” that might be put forward in the conception of “Mithyatva”, 
defined as “Sadasadvailaksanyam” by the Advaitin. A third text 
(AV) is made to refute the different views of the Vaiya- 
karanas and the Mimamsakas, on the formation of linguistic judgments 
by syntactic combination of words : Sphotavada, Anvitabhidhana etc. 
(NS. pp. 87-89). All the five “Khyativadas” as well as Ramanuja’s theory 
of Error are elaborately set forth and refuted in detail (NS. p. 40-57). 
The whole of this critique of Khyativadas of other schools is cleverly 
dovetailed into the Siddhanta definition of Badha (stultification of wrong 
knowledge) formulated by Madhva, in his concise way : 

GWJ+ fasiiW (AV), where the particle “hi” is made 

the starting point of the whole discussion ! Under BS. ii, 1. 1. the 
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term ‘Vyabhicaratah’ is made to overthrow twenty objections. Such 
consummate ability to put so much dynamic energy into the simple inno¬ 
cent-looking phrases of the original is a marvellous trait, almost unique 
in the whole range of Sanskrit commentary literature. 

In criticizing the doctrines of the Advaita, both on his own initiative 
and following Madhva, Jayatirtha takes special note of the divergence of 
opinion among the leading commentators of the Advaita school, like 
Vacaspati, Vivaranakara, Amalananda, Citsukha, and Vijfianaghana, 
on moot-points of their philosophy and throws considerable light on these 
differences in doctrine; which we are able to appreciate much better 
through his account of them. This is one of the rare advantages of 
approaching a system through the accounts of its eminent critics : who 
in Indian philosophical literature, could be relied upon for absolute impar¬ 
tiality and faithfulness of presentation. Jayatirtha is an instance in point. 
His review of the “Abhinna-nimittopadanavada” of Ramanuja under the 
“Prakrtyadhikarana” of the B. S., goes to the root of the matter and 
shows by a penetrating analysis of his position, that Ramanuja is not justi¬ 
fied in indulging in such ambiguous terminology; when he does not actually 
subscribe to the direct transformation of Brahma-caitanya into the world 
of matter and souls. 1 His exposition of the “Sacchaktyavacchinna-Brah- 
maparinamavada ” and its refutation in the NS., is most instructive and 
helpful to the understanding of the real metaphysical positions of schools 
allied to those of Srikantha and Vallabha (who adopt more or less the 
same views). 2 As a rule, Jayatlrtha’s criticisms of the Sutra-interpreta- 
tions of the Advaitic school are directed against the Bhasya of Samkara, 
which is often quoted by him (pp. 190, 295, 560, 653) and the cc. of 
Vacaspati and Prakasatman and the Samk$ep2tianraka. The examination 
of the categories and principles of Advaitic thought are generally directed 
against the dialectic exposition of those topics found in the Brahmasiddhi 
of Mandana, the Tattvapradipika of Citsukha and to some extent in the 
Vivarana. The views of Sriharsa are also refuted (NS. pp. 242, 381). 

Another important contribution of Jayatirtha is the regular and 
systematic exposition of the “adhikaranasariras” of Madhva’s interpre¬ 
tation of the B. iS'. These had not been systematically made out in the 
earlier commentaries of Trivikrama and others, as they had been, in the 
Bhamati and other commentaries of the Samkara school. By meeting 
this need, Jayatirtha brought the Sutra-interpretation of Madhva in line 
with the achievements of the other schools. 

Of exegetic principles of Mimamsa, Jayatirtha touches upon “Sabd- 
antara”, in support of Madhva’s interpretation of Annamaya etc., in 
Taitt. Up. as forms of Brahman (NS. p. 141 b). Doctrines of Advaita, 
like “Sabdaparoksa” (p. 62); JIvanmukti (p. 561-2); Bimbapratibimba 
(VTN. p. 97) not discussed by Madhva, are examined by Jayatirtha, 


1. Vide my ‘Catuss utribhdfya of Madhva, * 1934, p. xxii-xxiii. 

2. Vide my f Svatantradvaita\ p. 80. 
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on his own initiative. The futility of “Pramanyavyavastha”, argued 
by Sriharsa, is similarly controverted (NS. ii, p. 242). 

Madhva’s treatment of the so-called Advaita srutis was, apparently, 
piecemeal and uncoordinated; resting on considerations of linguistic 
data, syntax and etymology and corroborative evidences of a large body 
of non-extant texts. Disconnected and ‘laboured* explanations of texts 
occur (Mand. Up. 10; and “ Tattvam asi” in G. B ., B. S. B. and Chan. 
Up. bha?ya). These had not been coordinated to a general or basic 
theory of Upanisadic interpretation and integrated with the ideology of 
the “Svatantra-advitiya-Brahman”, recognized by Madhva. This com¬ 
prehensive correlation of monistic texts to the metaphysical ideology of 
‘‘Svatantra-advitiya-tattva’’, was undertaken by Jayatirtha, for the first 
time , in the history of the school. He it was that gave the lead as to the 
direction and points of view from which the grand harmonization of 
“Advaitic” texts should be effected : 

* * * * (NS. p. 124, already cited). It is this 

harmonization that he has tried to illustrate with reference to his original 
interpretation of “Tattvam asi’* in terms of “Bimbapratibimbabhava” 
relation between the Brahman and Jiva, in his c. on the Td. 

His Vadavali is a short powerful rejoinder to Citsukha’s onslaughts 
on philosophical realism, in so far as they are applicable to Madhva’s 
realism. Jayatirtha has tried to show in this work, that the familiar 
criticisms of the Advaitic dialecticians are powerless against the new type 
of philosophical realism propounded by Madhva with the help of certain 
new devices and improvements designed to meet the deficiencies pointed 
out by the Advaitins, in the older realisms constructed under the limitations 
of Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrines. Commenting on Sriharsa’s negative 
dialectic, Dasgupta writes : Sriharsa “did not and could not show that 
the ways of definitions, which he attempted to refute, were the only ones 
of defining the different categories and even these could not be bettered 
or improved by using suitable adjuncts and qualificatory phrases” (op. 
cit. ii, 147). Jayatirtha’s stand is identical : ^ srfwMfty-Nt 

(MKt. p. 8 b). The doctrines of Saks! and Savisesabheda pro¬ 
pounded by Madhva, were precisely intended to overcome the difficulties 
raised by the Advaitic dialecticians against the older Realisms of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika schoolmen. These would be inapplicable to a Realism 
founded on the new principles of Visesa and Saks!. This point is made 
clear in the Vadavali , where Jayatirtha shows that the Advaita meta¬ 
physics rests on the most shaky foundations of “Mithyatva” which is 
fully examined and refuted. The Critique of Bheda and the Advaitic 
interpretation of “ Neha nanasti ” are also examined and refuted. The 
doctrine of “Bhavarupajnana” (in Advaita) is shown to be untenable. 
The reality of difference and the validity of experience are shown to rest 
on the unimpeachable evidence of Saksi-pratyaksa, and the verdict 
of normal perception ; which cannot be discredited by so-called 
incompatibility of relation between Spirit and matter : drg-drsya 
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sambandhanupapatti , made out by the Advaitin. The indispensable necessity 
for a sound practical theory of Pramanas for any kind of metaphysical 
thinking is shown, after exposing the hollowness of the absolutistic 
scepticism of Sriharsa, in this respect. {NS. i, pp. 31-34). 

Jayatlrtha, thus, stands out not only as the greatest standardizer of 
Dvaita thought and its categories; but also, as the leading dialectician 
of the system who led the way for a comprehensive examination of the 
entire edifice of Advaitism, in the succeeding centuries, by Visnudasa 
and Vyasatlrtha. 

He was a master of graceful style, rich in vocabulary and chaste and 
polished in his expression. A sense of proportion and freedom from 
empty flourish and verbiage add much to the beauty of his writings and 
the spontaneity of their appeal. The grace and dignity of his style 
have greatly enhanced the prestige of the system, among whose makers, 
there are not many good stylists. The Vadaratnavali pays the following 
tribute to his expository style : 

^ ^ freRTr sfor i 

ffaRTTW ll {Pariccheda ii). 

Jayatlrtha can be alluringly alliterative; 1 pithy and sententious; 2 or 
cutting and caustic 3 in his wit, -— as occasions demand. He is a balanced 
writer; cold and passionless in his logic and thoroughly un-self-conscious. 4 
We could hardly expect so careful a commentator as Jayatlrtha to pass 
over the many ‘lapses’ of Madhva from current Paninian grammar and 
idiom, without proper defence. We have seen that there is almost a tinge 
of scholarly eccentricity in these peculiarities. Whatever pious followers 
might feel about them, critics were not likely to regard them with the 
same feelings of tenderness or reverence; or fail to make capital out 6f 
them and attack the system at these vulnerable points.® In the interests, 
then, of the public estimation of the system, Jayatlrtha addressed himself 
to the task of “legitimizing” these peculiarities of Madhva and establishing 
their acceptability in the light of approved canons and usages of 

*• sjnwdTfa... (TP) ^ q>n<<t>i«dil qfr- 

2 - ^ ^ ^Ullfa (NS. 472) qf^ dWT: I * * 

I fafWdi d - jft flfir;, 3RTOT TOTOfa fjwtwr (NS. 245) qft W 

qrFT * * 

3 * * * (NS. 645). (?4b) ^ 

dcT f^WWH^KlRlfdPdd (PMK.t. 5); NS. 645, ab; 646. qpf d 

(580) ^TTT ^dRIT ^ * * 3^t H*3MIcfl (382.1.4) 

? (633); VTNt, 81; NS. 190, 545, 365 b. 

4- 5T tot * ^ fcPUH-dhj, * * (opening verse in NS). 

q - 4£U|¥||r^r * * (concluding verse NS. p. 656). 

Cf* sn^rnrrufir^r i * * 

(Appayya Diksita, Madhvamatamukhamardana ) 
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the Vyakarana Sastra. He has brought to bear on his task a thorough¬ 
going familiarity with the nooks and corners of the Paninian school and the 
rulings of other schools like Candra. He quotes from Panini, Katyayana 
and Pataftjali, providing for such exceptional departures and also cites 
accepted usages of the learned : abhiyukta-prayogas. 1 Some of the peculiar¬ 
ities are justified on grounds of Vedic 2 or Epic sanction. On the whole, 
he has made out a strong case for according to these grammatical peculiar¬ 
ities of Madhva, the deference due to those of an ‘Abhiyukta’. 

Except in a few cases, we do not, however, see Jayatirtha enlisting 
the support of the sutras of Panini or the principles of grammatical science 
in defence or justification of Madhva’s interpretations of the Sutras or to 
refute those of rival schools. 3 It is only from the times of Visnudasacarya 
and Vyasatirtha, that it became an established practice among writers of 
the Madhva school to seek to augment and justify their interpretations 
of texts with the help of grammatical sanctions of Panini and the rulings 
of the Mahabhdsya and its commentaries and with the nyayas of Purva- 
Mimamsa. We have only a couple of instances of Jayatirtha*s resort to 
MImamsanyayas, in his explanation of the “Neha nanasti” text (in the 
Vadavali and NS) and in one or two other cases. In both these directions, 
remarkable results were achieved by Vyasatirtha 4 who extended the range 
and scope of Dvaita polemics with these technical aids to argument from 
the realm of Vadagranthas (purely dialectical works) to that of the Adhi- 
karana-Prasthana (constructive works of the system). The whole of his 
Candrika was so planned and executed. 6 But this new line of treatment 
is not to be found in Madhva 6 or his early commentators including 
Jayatirtha. 

1. See his remarks on “Vina vatam ” {NS. p. 529) “Ya upadhih ” {GB. (); NS. 

p. 534b; “mara” (p. 606) and ref. to Mahabhdsya : i n defence of 

Madhva’s” s^«r: +4+K«ll I {GB). 

2. As farorfa (AV) :— I 

‘‘qqViH {AV.) : I 

{NS. p. 197). It may be mentioned that fqenft is used in the very next line after “fqsurfq - " 
by Madhva. For the form” "pjauifa” see R. V. viii, 3, 8. 

3. Under B. S. i, 4, 24, in his NS (pp. 201-202). Jayatirtha enters into a brilliant 
discussion over the correct interpretation and implications of the sutras of Panini : 

srarfir: I and rr (i> 4, 30 : 24.) in the light of the Mahabhdsya : 

4 |qqfi| zfpf; in showing how the sutra fails to support the Upadanatva-view. 

4. Cf. the estimate of his Candrika : 

* * I 

5 - Mfdfld NddltldH WH I 

fadijd'd, II ( Candrika) 

6 . Except in a couple of instances as in : qqj * * * {B. S. B. iv, 4, 12) 

I (AV) tRpn ^ {AV.) 

{Abhinavagada). 
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Jayatlr.tha’s criticisms and expositions are couched in dignified 
language, free from all trace of personal animosity or bitterness of feeling 
towards the followers of Advaita, such as are sometimes discernible in the 
writings of Trivikrama or his son. Nor does he adopt a dogmatic or 
authoritarian air, 1 in dealing with his adversaries. Such an attitude was 
probably inevitable in the earlier days of the system, in the tense atmos¬ 
phere of mutual wrangle and rivalry between the opposing schools and the 
occasional manifestation of persecution and intolerance. But Jayatlrtha 
was above all such petty feelings and never succumbs to their influence. 
Vyasatlrtha, who followed him in this respect, was scrupulously fair to the 
Advaitins (and all others whom he criticized) and set the model of graceful 
and dignified parliamentary debate. The influence of Jayatlrtha on those 
who came after him was thus most wholesome and abiding. 

As one concerned primarily with the logical and metaphysical 
expansion of the Dvaita system, Jayatirtha did not allow himself to be swayed 
by mere authorities. His general attitude to the numerous authorities 
cited by Madhva was one of respectful acquiescence; but for his own part, 
he relies more on extant texts. 2 He makes due allowance for the views 
of his opponents and concedes their interpretations, wherever possible. 2 
He does not hesitate to differ from the interpretations of his own school , given 
by earlier writers like Narahari and Padmanabha, wherever, in his 
opinion, they had gone wrong or the spirit of the original had not been 
fully brought out by their explanations. 

His criticisms of the interpretations of other schools is concerned 
purely with their logical aspects and he does not make much of their 
verbal defects. 4 He prefers to leave it to his successors to deal with these 
minor points and formal defects of the interpretations of hostile schools. 
The intrepid Vyasatlrtha takes up Jayatirtha’s directive in this respect : 

i {NS. p. 464). 
ftrs^r fVjdW ii {NS. 880b). 

in right earnest and subjects the interpretation of the Samkara and 
Ramanuja schools to microscopic analysis and criticism : 

II {TC.) 

1. Cf. atnfa dH«-H l 4 q sfarfw 9PW: (NS. p. 107b). 

2. It is remarkable that in the treatment of Visesas, Jayatirtha finds support for it 

(in addition to logical arguments) in the text of Kafka OTfr.) l 11 preference 

to passages like .cited from a non-extant source, in VTN. 

3. q- I (NS. p. 64). 

q- (NS. p. 93b). See J. on ( VTNf ) 

d+*J| an< l § ai hkara, Katha Up. com. on the same text; Anandagiri’s explana¬ 
tion of “OM” and J’s comment on it (NS. p. 14 b) : a rr kklfcH^ r a ffonsq 

sqreuR, ^ wjhahru ^ n 

See also Samkara’s explanation of “atha” in terms of ?tc. which is accepted 

by J. (NS. p. 526) though criticized by Vyasatlrtha, from the point of view of Advaita, 
in his Candrika. 

4. i i (VTNf p. 62) ^ ‘atmnrT- 

FTRT I STT, q »qfiwifc q qlqiTM 414 31^1*1 (NS. p. 504). 





Chapter XXI 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JAYATlRTHA 

(1365-88) 

(i) AFTER Madhva, the next lodestar in the firmament of Dvaita 
Vedanta and its literature is Jayatlrtha. He is to Madhva even more 
than what Vacaspati Misra is to Samkara. Renouncing the world at a 
very young age, he devoted himself to the service of Madhva’s philosophy 
and within a brief space of twenty-three years he raised it to a position of 
Sastraic equality with the Advaita and Visistadvaita, by his remarkable 
industry, depth of scholarship and masterly exposition. For beauty of 
language and brilliance of style, for proportion, keenness of argument and 
fairness in reasoning, for refreshing boldness, originality of treatment and 
fineness of critical acumen, Sanskrit philosophical literature has few equals 
to place beside him. Though designated by the unassuming title of 
commentaries, his works are first-rate classics in philosophy, displaying an 
extreme orderliness, a masterly elaboration and an unchecked progress 
towards a predetermined effect. But for them, the -works of Madhva 
would never have made headway in the philosophical world. Jayatlrtha 
is, thus, a name to be conjured with in Dvaita Vedanta and its 
literature. He stands supremely inimitable and belongs to the class of 
the great makers of style, especially Sanskrit philosophical prose, — like 
Sahara, Sarhkara and Vacaspati. In point of all-round brilliance, there 
is no one who could successfully hold a candle to him, in Dvaita literature 
except, perhaps, the great Vyasatlrtha. Even he lacks the elegant diction 
that is Jayatirtha’s by right. Small wonder then, that Jayatlrtha has won 
for himself the honoured title of “Tikacarya” par excellence Vyasatlrtha 
pays him a memorable tribute : 
fsrt: qfrsr I 

ii (Nym. i, 4). 

Vadiraja, in his Tirthaprabandha (iii, 18), pays a similar tribute to the 
services rendered by Jayatlrtha to the cause of Dvaita Vedanta. So 
complete has been the domination of Jayatlrtha in Dvaita Literature of the 
post-Madhva period that, barring a few memorable exceptions, the entire 
course of its subsequent history has been one of commentaries and super- 
commentaries on the tikas of Jayatlrtha ! He has not only dominated 
the subsequent history of his school; but has also totally eclipsed the past 
and thrown into the shade every one of the works and commentaries of his 
predecessors on the works of Madhva. By his own sheer brilliance, he has 
put out of currency the works of Trivikrama Pandita, Padmanabha Tirtha, 
Narahari and others and has caused their very names to fade away 
before his. 
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LIFE AND CAREER 

(ii) Several narratives, in the form of “Vijayas”, have come down 
to us of the life of Jayatirtha. We have the Anu-Jayatirtha-Vijaya, pur¬ 
porting to be from the pen of an earlier Vyasatlrtha, who describes him¬ 
self as a direct disciple of Jayatirtha and we have also the Brhad-Jayatirtha- 
Vijaya , from the same hand. There is another Life of Jayatirtha by 
Chalari Samkarsanacarya (1700 a.d.). The Satkatha makes use of some 
stories from these and other sources. We have no inscriptions or other 
historical documents relating to Jayatirtha and it is somewhat curious 
that so remarkable a personality should have been left historically 
unrecognized by his contemporaries. 

I have already examined in detail and rejected as spurious an alleged 
epigraph, relating to Jayatirtha, in the N. I. A. vol. i, no. 7, October, 
1938. The alleged inscription is a clever patchwork of excerpts from (1) 
the published c. p. grant of Madanapala and Govindacandra dated 
Vikrama Sam. 1166 (1110 a.d.) published in the I. A. for 1889, p. 15; 
(2) a verse embodying chronological data from ch. 64 verse 53 of Ari$ta- 
nemipuranasangraha of Jinasena, composed in 783 a.d. altered a bit to suit 
the date Saka 1295 given for Jayatirtha; and (3) some improvised pass¬ 
ages in prose and verse giving the details of the place and time of the grant, 
description of the plot given and personal details about the donee and 
his attainments. Further attention is therefore invited to the discussion 
of the epigraph, in the N. I. A. (1938). 

It is very unfortunate that a reputed Madhva scholar like Chikerur 
Govindacharya of Harpanhalli should have misled the readers of his 
article on Jayatirtha published in the Centenary Souvenir of the S. M. 
S. O. Sabha, Chirtanur 1978 (p. 14 Kannada Section) into believing 
that the commemorative verses beginning with m * * 

describing the attainments of Jayatirtha quoted by him are actually to 
be found in Keith’s Gat. of Skt. and Pr. Mss. of the India Office Lib. 
Vol. II. p. 1347. col. 1. 

The verses cited by Keith are entirely different and have nothing 
to do with J. They are from the Aritfanemipurdna-Sangraha of Jinasena 
who wrote his work in 783 a.d. And Jayatirtha belongs to the 14th cent. 
Further comment is unnecessary. 

LIFE 

(iii) From the various biographical accounts of Jayatirtha, it would 
appear that his former name was Dhondo Pant Raghunath. 1 According 
to the S. if., his native village was Mahgalvecjhe, about twelve miles S. E. 
of Pandharpur. Apart from the S. K., there is no other recorded evidence 
on this point. The Jayatirthavijaya of Samkarsana and the short work of 

1. His gotra is believed to have been Vaisvamitra. Some others give it as Bharadvaja. 
Until the identity of his native village is conclusively established, no value can be attached 
to the claim of any family at Mahgalvedhe, now, to represent his. 
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Vyasatirtha are silent on this point. The Gurucarya , moreover, makes him a 
chieftain of Vrstikheta, 1 — the Sanskritized form of the Kannada “Mala- 
kheda”, which, again, is a wrong and corrupt tadbhava of the original 
Sanskrit name ‘Manyakheta’ (the historic capital of the Rastrakutas, 
famous in Karnatak history 2 ). If this is accepted, one may have to 
question the correctness of the prevailing impression among the followers 
of Madhva that Jayatlrtha came of a Maharashtrian family. If Majakheda 
was his native village, we may have to regard him also as an Uttara 
Karnataka. The Gurucarya. also places his first meeting with Aksobhya, 
at Malkhed itself on the bank of the river Kagini : 

wtf| qw: wfoff m: i 

* * * * ** 

arfasrrT aw [ * * ] f<R«rcr n 

w N c L J 

* * * * * 

(Canto i). 

The location of Jayatirtha’s tomb, also, at Malkhed may lend support 
to this view. The name ‘Dhondo Pant’ would however raise a presump¬ 
tion in favor of accepting Maharashtrian descent for him. No definite 
conclusion, is, however, possible in the present state of our knowledge. 3 
We may, therefore, leave it an open question, for the present. 

According to S . K., Jayatirtha’s father was a nobleman of military 
rank and importance,—a “Deshpande”. 4 Born with the silver spoon, 
in his mouth, young Dhondo Pant grew into a strong and sturdy youth. 
He was a keen sportsman, a good rider and an athlete. Early in his life, 
he was married to two wives. 5 

At twenty came the turning-point in his life, which was charged with 
so much significance to the cause of Realism in Indian philosophy. It was 
in the course of one of his riding excursions that the young Dhondo Pant 
came, one summer noon, to the bank of the river (Candrabhaga) , 6 to 
quench his thirst. He did not even take the trouble to dismount; but 
rode into the river and bending down from on horse-back, put his mouth 
to the water and drank. On the other side of the river sat an ascetic 


b qfM^difaqt snj: i 

WTT JPR7T ^ II ( Gurucarya). 

* * 

2. Malkhed is now a village in ruins, in the Sedam taluk of the Gulbarga district 
of the Karnataka State. 

3. It may also be noted that Pandharpur and its neighboring region were originally 

in Kannada area as borne out by the existence of old Kannada inscriptions there and the 
reference to Vitthala himself as a deity of the Kamatakas, in one of the abhangas of Jna- 
nesvara : faggfl 3ir| f dj7 ** There are also a number of Kannada-speaking Vaisnava 

families in the Bijapur, Belgaum and Dharwar districts, with the surname of Mangalvedhe. 

4. This is a common title (now used as a mere surname) current in Maharashtra 
and Uttara-Karnataka. 

5- fa I (Samfcarfana , J. V. iii, 22d). 

6. According to Gurucarya , it was the Kagini itself, in Malkhed. 
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watching the sight. It was Aksobhya Tirtha. He felt drawn to the 
cavalier, called him to his side and put him certain strange questions; 
which at once flashed before the youth’s mental eye a kaleidoscopic vision 
of his past life. He was strangely affected and sought to be taken as a 
disciple. News of his son’s, resolve reached the father : who came down 
to demand restoration of his son and took him home. But the attractions 
of family life failed to turn the youth’s mind, once made up. 1 In the 
end, wiser counsels prevailed and the young man was allowed to go back 
to his teacher. He was soon ordained a monk under the name of “Jaya 
Tirtha”; and started learning the Sastras under Aksobhya. 2 

These seem to be the broad facts. In their desire to embellish it 
and make the story of J’s ordination in his twenties more colorful and 
sensational than it actually was traditional accounts have made the enraged 
father forcibly take away the son after he had been duly ordained a 
Sannyasin and arrange for the consummation of his marriage. The attempt 
proved futile and in the end he was allowed to return to his Asramaguru. 

Such a sacrilegious move would clearly have been unthinkable and 
impossible to carry out in the social and religious climate of orthodox 
Brahmin society in the 14th cent. The social boycott of the parents of 
Jnanadeva the famous Saint of Maharashtra and ostracism of Jn&nadeva 
and his brother and sister for the sins of their father by the Brahmavrinda 
on account of the father’s resumption of Grhasthasrama after having 
renounced it and become a Sannyasin would have made it clear to J’s 
father that he could not defy the social laws and conventions to that extent 
or get the cooperation of the priesthood in solemnizing the rites to resettle 
his son in Grhasthasrama, even if he dared to attempt such a sacrilege. 
The whole story has, therefore, to be rejected as a stupid invention in bad 
taste to glorify one who was great in himself. It is still more unfortunate 
that going one step further, in the same direction, (the late) Prof. P. B. 
Desai should have discovered a son of the name Sesadri, born to J., 
during this period, in his article on J., published in the prestigious Kannada 
Sahitya Pari fad Patrika (June 1941). This shows to what extent foolish 
and unworthy traditions are apt to be exploited by others. What is 
still more surprising is that Pt. Pandharinathacarya Galgali’s ‘ Madhvavang- 
mayatapasvigalu ’ which claims to be an orthodox and authentic work should 
have quoted Dr Desai’s article as a source-material (op. cit . 1969, p. 248) 
without a word of protest or disapproval. 

We have already seen that Aksobhya and Vidyaranya were con¬ 
temporaries. 3 The Jayatirtha-Vijaya of Samkarsanacarya makes Jayatirtha 

1. Cf. his own lofty idea expressed in his NS (iii, 1) : 

tfriiw fai ii 

2- I (J.’s GB. Pramcyadipika) 

* ” ~ * * * * 

3. The date of Vidyaranya is given as 1302-87. Grants to him have been found 
dated between 1371-78. If an interval of at least 30 years is assumed between Narahari 
Tirtha (d. 1333) and Aksobhya, we carry the latter as far as 1363, in which case, he could 
not but have been a contemporary of Vidyaranya. 
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also a contemporary (younger) of Vidyaranya and refers to a meeting 
between them. 1 In that case, it would remain unaccountable why 
Vidyaranya has not made any quotations from any one of the numerous 
and authoritative commentaries of Jayatlrtha on the works of Madhva, 
which have been cited by him, in the Purnaprajna-darsana section of 
his S. D. S. (as he has done in the case of Vedanta Desika, in the section 
on Ramanuja’s philosophy). The explanation that Vidyaranya did not 
like to quote from one so much younger than he, does not appear to be 
convincing; as Jayatlrtha was an ascetic. The reference to certain 
“tfkas” on the Bhasya of Madhva, in the concluding line of the Purna- 
prajna Darsana chapter of the SarvadarSanasamgraha is, very probably, 
to Pre-Jayatirtha commentaries of Trivikrama and Padmanabha Tirtha. 
Internal evidence in the works of Jayatlrtha clearly establishes him as 
having come after Sriharsa, Anandabodha and Citsukha, 2 whose works 
have all been quoted and criticized by him. 

WORKS OF JAYATIRTHA 

Over twenty two works have been ascribed to Jayatlrtha, almost 
all of which have been printed. (1) His Tattvasamkhydnatikd (p) is a short 
c. in 200 granthas, on the-first of the ten Prakaranas of Madhva. The 
contents of the original have already been described earlier; and there is 
nothing more to be said about the c. The definition of “tattvam” (reality) 
given by Jayatlrtha, here, is of great philosophical importance and interest: 
drdiHlOfod HfilfdGwj ?fe ll So also the rationale of the classification of reality 
into “Svatantra” and “Paratantra”, in Madhva’s philosophy, as 
expounded by him, in his inimitable way (quoted on P. 3). (2) His Tattva- 
vivekatika (p) is a short c. in 160, granthas and its contents are much the 
same as (1). The c. on the (3) Tattvoddyota (p) runs to 1500 granthas 
and is one of the best-written among the minor works of the author. Under 
the brilliant exposition of Jayatlrtha, the original assumes a newer light 
every time. It is a very clever and well-thought out plea for the dualistic 
interpretation of c< Tattvamasi” i j 

arfew i ^ g reswfe , iftn s fefe : ?* ztma swRhh i ^ 

+l<Jfll*d4 cfsife I life ^TTcf, cRT «tl^l^4KVIlPd: FTTcT I 

strafe i ^ srfinswnwrfefet, 'w ifhtrrr wr’ fc ^c^tt i 

^ 5Tf% I 4^1 <UWRI4C<H<1 I 3RTt dldl4fafd 'TPR, ^4+41 Rd, 

1. VI, 31-48. 

2. J. has quoted several passages from the Tattvapradipika of Citsukha, both in his 
c. on the V. T. N. and the AV and in his Vadavali. C. Hayavadana Rao (Q.JMS., xxiv, 
278) places Citsukha between 1220-84, on the basis of a couple of inscriptions from Siriiha- 
calam. There are, however, objections to identifying the donee here with the ascetic- 
dialectician. We have no proof that Narasimha Muni was an alias of Cit; even though 
he was, certainly a devotee of Nrsiihha. The Citsukha Somayajin of the grant, mentioned 
as a temple-manager, could not, of course, be the ascetic Citsukha. I would, however, 
accept the date 1220-87 for Cit., apart from the above epigraphs. 
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*pt qiflwPiiN: 31 yftil*M ^c< r Pf ^^mhuhTh^^ih 

wwMqflfir 1 3 rat, «i^k 4 w 1 q KdoMH i a^tkO , 

TTsnjWT^? sratfir: ^Hlfefd ll (P. 29.) he has given us. Writing about the 
untenability of Ramanuja’s interpretation of the “Vacarambhana” text, 
he says well that the example of the nail-scissor entirely gives away the 
whole case for a Parinamavada interpretation : I 

*Wnfc4>' gfir I dyfdt'ddW $, FHHTfa! 

f^T ^d^PHt^dHTd^K: «l4*|W|fa« T MddHd ? 3RTt Pd?lld^ % 3C5WIT: d>l4<H<W|Pdd(HdPd II 

(p! 35 b). 

His (4) Vi$nu-tattva-nirnaya-tikd (p) 1 is the biggest of his comment¬ 
aries on the Prakaranas runnings to 5120 granthas. He refers to the 
earlier interpretations of Padmanabha Tirtha and Narahari (p. 8, lines 
16-17), quotes extensively from the Tattvapradipikd of Citsukha and repels 
his attacks on the concept of Bheda (difference) 2 and also alludes to 
certain attempted defences of the Advaitic interpretations in the light of 
the criticisms of Madhva (pp. 68, line 4; 92, 10). This is important in 
showing that Madhva’s criticisms had gone home and had been taken 
serious notice of, by some of his critics (5) The Mayavada-khandana-lika 
(p) is a short c. in 175 granthas. The author quotes Srlharsa : d-^rSd 

ftrt i (Khandana-khanda-khadya, p. 220, 
Chowk, 1914) ffir (p. 12) and from Anandabodha, the verse : 

^ d^lldvl dddyifddt^hsPr 1 

JTCTTWfr dPiP<rMNIdl: II 

referring to the cessation of Avidya as belonging to a fifth order of predi¬ 
cation (Mo^*isH>Kdi). In (6) the Prapancamithydtvdnumanakhantfanatika 
(p), in 275 granthas, he explains, at the outset, that it is incumbent 
on the Realist to expose the untenability of the doctrine of the unreality 
for * the world; for unless the world is shown to be real, the 
definition of Brahman given in B. S. i, 1, 2 as the author etc., of it, would 
be a travesty. He quotes from Mandana (p. 5 line 10) the famous 
passage : toi# * * * (Brahmasiddhi, 20) (7) His c. on the Upddhi- 
khandana (p) in 330 granthas, is otherwise known as “Tattvaprakasika”. 3 
It is later than the c. on the V. T. N. (See ref. to Bimbapratibimbavada, 
pp. 18 and 37 b). In the course of his exposition, J. says that the 
Advaitin must either give up the idea of Ignorance attacking Brahman or 
else, account for it in a rational way. It is foolish to take refuge in the 
“durghatatva” of Avidya. He quotes from the Nydyamakaranda of 
Anandabodha (under verse i, of the UK) the passage beginning with : 

*rt siHTfir, *r i PdWdifd fauT: * * * * 1 

*f*3 Mfdfemfd II 


1. Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1898. A new edition has recently been published 
from Bangalore (1955). 

2. Cf. J. p. 48 line 13; p. 49, 2 and Citsukha ii, 164; J. p. 51, 9-10 and 36, 3-4 
with Cit. p. 83 (Bombay). 

3. ?nn^racRW3R»TftnFT®qTWt win a)4*l+K: * * * * (Vyasatirtha, c.). 
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(8) The Pramanalak$ana Tika (p) in 1450 granthas, goes by the 
name of Nydyakalpalata. It is a lucid exposition of the original and has 
however been rendered superfluous by the exhaustive treatment of the 
same subject in the Pramanapaddhati. (9) The Kathalak$ana Tika (p) has 
354 granthas. The author gives a clear exposition of the subject of Katha 
(dialectic disputation) and throws much historical light on various points. 
He refers at the outset to the three different classifications of Katha 
adopted by Sastrakaras : 

(1) ^ tr^ wt^it: I (i.e. Buddhists). 

(2) ciKfadri t 

(10) His c. on the Karma Nirnaya (p) has 920 granthas and was printed 
in 1900. The most interesting fact here, is that interpretations of the 
KN by Narahari Tlrtha are criticized on three occasions, once at the very 
beginning of his c. on the opening line : 3n§<*pn i ?r cRT i 

i sfrinmfa: i wrf f*rcr: n ?nrr % *prt’ ffa m&u- 

<0 NJ > ^ o ' >3 w 

f^fWriT ll and for a second time on p. 3-4 b, on the statement of a syllo¬ 
gism and lastly, in connection with the interpretation of the somewhat 
ambiguously worded text f^RT ddMl 1 

sOtra-prasthAna 

Except on the Anubhasya , J. has left cc. on all the other works of 
Madhva, on the Sutra-Prasthana. Of these, his c. on the AV is acknowl- 
edgedly his magnum opus. Next in importance comes his TattvapraJcasika. 

(11) The Tattvaprakdtika is the best known and most universally 
studied c. on Madhva’s B. S. B. The extent of the work is nearly 8,000 
granthas. It has completely superseded other commentaries on the original, 
both earlier and later. While the earlier ones fell into oblivion, the 
TP has had the honor of not less than eleven commentaries written on it. 

A comparison of the TP with the Sattarkadipavali would show that 
the former follows very closely, the footsteps of the latter. Jayatirtha is 
familiar with the TD; 1 but passes over things, explained therein at length. 2 
He keeps strictly to the original avoiding all digressions and criticism of 
rival interpretations of the Sutras reserved for treatment in his Nyaya - 
sudha . Occasionally, however, he does notice and refute the interpreta¬ 
tions of Samkara, when alluded to in the Bhasya (Gf. TP on B. S. i, 1,3; 
i, 2, 12; i, 4, 27) and sometimes enters into discussions (i, 1, 3, 11; i, 2, 
6 etc.). 

The Cat. of the Mysore O. L., (1107 Nagari) ascribes to him a c. 
on the Anubhasya. That this is by a later writer is clear from one of its 
opening verses : 

C> *0 VJ 

1. See Raghavendra, Bhavadipa on TP i, 3, 16, p. 112, line 23. Abo, under i, 3, 3. 

2. See Bhavadipa i, 1, 4 p. 30, line 21. The GautamaSapa episode is described by 
Trivikrama at great length which is disposed of by J. and Padmanabha, in one line. 
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(12) NYAYA SUDHA (p) 1 

(i) The Nyaya Sudha {NS) is a first-rate classic, a superb contro¬ 

versial treatise and an illuminating commentary on the AV., all in one. 
It is more familiarly known to Madhva scholars by its shorter title of 
“Sudha” and runs to 24,000 granthas. ‘gsr qwferr is a 

saying which attests the universal homage paid to it by traditional scholars. 
Its original name seems to have been “Visamapadavakyarthavivrti”, 
though it is also called by the name of“ Ny ay as udha ”, 2 in the penultimate 
verse of the last Chapter. 

(ii) The views embodied in the Bhasyas of Samkara, 8 Bhaskara, 
Ramanuja 4 and Yadavaprakasa 5 on the Sutras and in the cc. of Vacas- 
pati, 6 Padmapada 7 Prakasatman 8 and Amalananda (p. 125 b) as well 
as those of the Samkhyatattvakaumudi , 9 the Tattvabindu, 13 Nyayakusumahjali , n 
Khandanakhandakhadya 12 the Citsukhi, 13 Manamanoharakara, 11 the Nyayalild- 
vati , 15 Gangesa Upadhyaya, 16 Atreya 17 Suresa, 18 Bhusanakara, 19 §ri- 
dhara {Nyayakandali) , 20 Prasastapada, 21 Nyayavartika-Tatparya(ika, 22 and 
Vyoma Sivacarya, 23 are quoted and refuted where necessary, in the course 
of the work. The doctrines of the Bhatta and Prabhakara schools of 
Mlmamsa, relating to the philosophy of propositions and the various views 
of the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Samkhya Yoga realists as well as those of the 
Buddhists, Jains, Pasupatas and Saktas, are reviewed and refuted in 
proper contexts, with a wealth of details. The doctrine of Sphota is 
criticized in vol. i, p. 87 et seq. The passages of the AV are shown to brilliant 
advantage by making them capable of meeting a variety of objections. 24 
In this respect, the NS may well be said to be a marvel at commentary-writing . 

1. The page references here are to the Nirnayasagar Press edn. (Bombay, 1895). 
The other edn. published by G. R. Savanur, (Dharwar,) contains the original AV and 
the gloss Vakyarthacandrika and its supplement; Both the editions are now out of print. 


2. 




3. 

Vol. i, p. 294 b; p. 195 b; p. 653; ii, 1,6 

(adhi), p. 

295; iv, 1, adh. 2; pp. 616-17. 

4. 

i, 1, 12; i, 4, adh. 6 : p. 197 b; ii, 2, p. 

428. 


5. 

iv, 2, adh. 5. 



6. 

Vol. i, p. 190. 



7. 

i, p. 100; 112 b (i, 1, 3). 



8. 

i, 99; 102. 



9. 

ii, 2, p. 316. 



10. 

p. 89. 



11. 

ii, 1 (adh.) 4; p. 289 lines 20-26. 



12. 

i, 210; i, 1, 31 (p.) 



13. 

i, 1, p. 29; pp. 40 and 60 (Bhavarupajhana) Cf. Cit. p. 82. Also cf. i, p. 62 with 

pp. 

58-60 (Bombay). 



14. 

i, 4, (adh. 6) p. 216. 

15. 

ii, 2, p. 359; ii, 4, p. 215. 

16. 

See. i, 1, p. 96 ( Parimala ). 

17. 

ii, 2, p. 336 line 9. 

18. 

ii, 2, p. 349 {Parimala). 

19. 

p. 406. 

20. 

i, 4, p. 214. 

21. 

i, 4, p. 214. 

22. 

ii, 1, p. 251. 

23. 

i, 4, p. 215, line 22. 


24. For instance, the phrase “ Pratyaksavacca prdmdnyam ” is directed against seven 
different Purvapaksas (pp. 76-79) and “ Gauravam kalpane anyathd disarms Jive different 
objections (p. 87-89). 
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It would be no exaggeration to say that in the whole range of 
Sanskrit philosophical literature, there is not one other work like the 
original AV or its epoch-making c. the NS. “One does not know what to 
admire most in this work. So remarkably perfect is it, in every way.” 1 
The style is throughout marvellously sustained. The eloquence is superb 
yet absolutely unsimulated. There is no straining after effect as one often 
finds in the Bhamati or other works of Vacaspati. There is moderation in 
embellishment. The author shows himself to be a perfect master of all the 
Sastras. He discourses on the grammatical and linguistic issues called 
forth by the exigencies of the context in defending the Un-Paninian 
usages in the AV and on more important occasions of Sutra-interpretation 
(i, 4, pp. 201-2) and these reveal his penetrating grasp of the subjects 
dealt with. He has laid almost all the leading works of the various systems 
of thought studied in his days, under contribution. His disquisitions on 
problems of metaphysics, psychology and theory of knowledge, show a 
good deal of insight into things and vast powers of analysis and argument. 
This will be evident from his masterly treatment of the five “Khyativadas” 
(i, pp. 41-57 b); the doctrine of Saksi ( passim ) pp. 213 ff and 448-50 ; 
“Difference” or Bheda, (pp. 380-82); and of “Visesas” p. 356. 

(iii) It is from the NS. that we learn that some of Madhva’s inter¬ 
pretations in his AV had already been called into question by critics owing 
allegiance to the system of Samkara. One of these objections, it would 
appear, had reference to Madhva’s attempt at fixing the import of the 
term Brahman, in the first sutra, by a process of elimination. Jayatlrtha 
points out that the critic objects to the roundaboutness involved in this 
kind of procedure, when the intention of the Sutrakara could be settled by 
a reference to the next sutra. The critic is, of course, given a suitable 
reply with reference to Samkara’s Bhasya itself, on which the objector 
himself would seem to have taken his stand. 2 

The rules of Panini are frequently violated in the AV. and other 
works of Madhva. These lapses must have given his critics many vulner¬ 
able points of attack. Not only in his NS but in his other works also, 
Jayatlrtha has ably defended his master and justified his oddities against all 
kinds of criticism. 3 4 The earlier works of Trivikrama, Padmanabha etc., 
have not paid any attention to these points; presumably because, such criti¬ 
cisms had not been raised by the contemporaries of Madhva. 

(iv) It appears from certain references in the NS., that there were 
other commentaries also on the B. S. BA and AV, 5 besides those of Padma¬ 
nabha, Trivikrama and Narayana Pandita. Nothing is, however, known 

1. G. M. Padmanabhachar, Life and Teachings of Madhva p. 197. 

2. On the statement there : ^ in* * I 

3. See also NS. p. 129 b : 3f^ oiriyHKtKVIMqfcl ***** (i, 1, adh. 6). 

> 'O *\ 

4. Under B. S. i, 1, 23 (TP) J. refers to the views of a certain ” and the 

view is quite different from those of Trivikrama, Padmanabha and others, on the point. 

5. See NS, i, 1, 1 p. 38 line 9 and ii, 2 p. 302, lines 8-9 and Parimala i, 4, p. 199 

line 22. 
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about these commentators. Some of them were perhaps direct disciples 
of Madhva. 

(v) As an instance of the lucidity of Jayatirtha’s exposition, atten¬ 
tion may be drawn to the following passage in which he has brilliantly 
expounded the Dvaita view of the philosophical standpoint and ideology 
of the Upani$ads :— ff ^1-cHWTfa TOretwsrfatjt, 

Tt q r w r re r yfa qi qqfoi i (1) qnfafar 

qfeqf(2) wif ifiwlqnn q - 

(3) wfafad 3^rn^Tcn?rr7TR (4) w fa fad 

cR^TKPTTq- StfSrfhR^T, (5) +lfafad PlfHTirllM 

sftuqfor I <fift sqif^fgqt qWRrafTOTT ar^*«mwid'K: 
fl4tf|di^qdiqHd«KyMi u NS. p. 124). This is to be contrasted with 

Samkara’s account of the ideology of the Upanisads, expressed in his 
comment on i, 1, 11 (introductory) : fjpsq «fal^<freqq- 

qrwTfa+ r<|qiPy fafa *«lh, dfsT'Ori ^ *pffqTfafaqfacnr i ‘m ff fcffaq snrfa’ ‘sqffa 
fafacq sftt’ faurfafrifawft^r ^rwr fs*<rar s^hrf^r ^Riqwifa i q^T- 

fauM*qrai *^n»r qqf um^rc i qq (1) q»rfafad ^kh^i i 

(2) qnfafas (3) fr i fafaa q><faH5*rirffa i ^H^fadfarfaq-? w^r, 

fa<fd*m*d1m(V 5, tfUcddfafa^lfa II 

(13) NYAYA VIVARANA TlKA (p) 

This is an incomplete commentary on the first two padas of the first 
chapter of the NV., which was completed by Raghuttama Tirtha, in the 
16th century. Both the commentaries have been printed and published 
from Udipi. 

UPANI SAD-BHASYA-TlKAS 
• « # 

The catalogues of the Gopal Vilas Library (Kumbakonam) and 
the Mysore O. L. (C-40) mention a c. on the Aitareya Upani$ad‘Bha$ya , 
by J., which is baseless. The existence of a c. on the Ait. Bhajya , by 
Vyasatlrtha, a direct disciple of J. might also be taken to be an indirect 
proof of the fact that no c. on that Upanisad-Bhasya, has been left by J. 
There is, moreover, no reference whatever to any such c. of J. in sub¬ 
sequent literature. However that may be, Mysore C-40, has, on exam¬ 
ination, turned out to be nothing more than a ms. of Visvesvara Tirtha’s 
c. on the Aitareya Bhasya. 

(14) SatpraSna Upani$ad Bhasya Tikd (p) (granthas 500), together 
with the gloss of Mankala Acarya, was printed in 1907. J. gives here, 
the akfara-yojana of the text, besides the Bhd$ya-yojana with Pratikas. It is 
a lucid and entertaining c., quoted by Raghavendra in his gloss on the 
TP ii, 4, 13 (p. 233 b). 

(15) The Isa Upani$ad Bha$ya Tika (p) is a short c. in 450 granthas, 
published in 1926, with the gloss of Ghalari Nrsimhacarya from Kumba¬ 
konam. The Advaitic and Visistadvaitic interpretations of the text are 
here severely criticized. Objecting to Samkara’s interpretation of the 
very first verse, J. says that the fact that everything in the world is 
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“covered” by God, is hardly any reason why a man should be advised to 
give up his activity. Were it so, it would equally apply to the uninitiated 
(ajhani ). There would then be no point in recommending two different 
courses of action, in verses 1 and 2. It would be difficult to extract a 
monism from the passage in question as the acchadaka and the acchadya 
should obviously be distinct. The use of the root bhuj in the Atmanepada, 
is also against the Advaitic and Visistadvaitic interpretations. 

The Advaita and Visistadvaita explanations of mantras 8-14, in 
terms of Jnanakarmasamuccaya etc. are criticized at length. The Samuc- 
caya-paksa is dismissed as being opposed to the Sruti Nanyah pantha 
ayanaya vidyate. The view, moreover, that the mere knower of God has 
to suffer a greater state of misery in Samsara than a mere performer of 
actions, is both arbitrary and illogical. The (Advaitin’s) idea of Devata- 
jnana, introduced into Isa 11, is alien to the spirit of the Upanisads, 
which are mainly devoted to the science of Atman. Pointed reference is 
made to the arbitrary way in which §amkara explains away verse 14, after 
prefixing a negative particle before “Sambhuti” and turning it into 


“asambhuti.” 1 

(16) In his Rgbha$ya Tika (p) 2 3 otherwise known as Sambandhadipika 
(granthas 3500), Jayatlrtha gives a lucid exposition of the original, not 
only in the light of the authorities cited by Madhva; but of other standard 
works as those of Yaska : He discusses the grammatical derivation of many 
Vedic words, in the light of Paninian grammar, the Unadis etc. The 
work shows his mastery of Vedic grammar, in all its intricacies. He criti¬ 
cizes the interpretations of other commentators on the Rg Veda 3 (pp. 72b 
and 76) and explains the details of the Adhyatma interpretation of the 
hymns. 

His (17) Gitdbha$ya Prameyadipika (p) has been printed twice in 
S. India and runs to 4,000 granthas. It is indispensable to a proper under¬ 
standing of the hidden depths of thought and suggestiveness of the original 
Bhasya, whose terseness and brevity are such as to try even the apotheosis 
of patience among men. Following Madhva and sometimes of his own 
accord, J. draws attention to the interpretations of Samkara and Bhaskara 
and criticizes them. These references are very valuable to us, not only 
for purposes of GiM-interpretation, but also for text-criticism and solving 
problems connected with authorship and genuineness of the comment¬ 
aries attributed to these two writers. The Vedantin Bhaskara is a long- 
forgotten commentator on the Gita. From the various allusions and 
references to his commentary in the Prameyadipika , I drew the attention of 
scholars, for the first time, fortysix years ago, to ‘Bhaskara a forgotten 
commentator on the Gita * (/. H. Q_. ix, 1933) and gave some definite 


1. Those who generally object to Madhva’s splitting of “Sa atma tattvam asi” 
into “Sa atma atat tvam asi”, may well ponder over this padaccheda , which lacks the gram¬ 
matical sanction which is available for the other. 

2. Nimayasagar Press, Bombay, 1901. 

3. See my paper on “Tatra dvaviva (i, 28, 2) P.O. 1950. 
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details about his commentary and his identity. My identification was 
disputed by Otto Schrader (/. H. Q. x, 2,) to which a suitable reply was 
given (xi, 1935). Indian scholars, however, refused to be drawn out on 
the issue. Prof. Schrader had-, however, informed me in one of his letters 
to me, at the time, that Dr. Ghintamani of the Madras University had 
come across a manuscript of the work, which failed to support my identi¬ 
fication. I am now happy to find that this fragment has been utilized by 
Dr. Belvalkar, in his edition 1 of the Gita with the c. of Ananda (vardhana) 
following the Kashmirian recension, in giving readings from Bhaskara. 
Dr. Belvalkar has definitely accepted the identification of this Bhaskara 
with the Bhasyakara of that name on the B. S., first propounded by me 
in 1933. Only, it is not clear why he has not at all mentioned the fact of 
his present conclusion having been anticipated and affirmed by me long 
before ! It is clear from J.’s references to Bhaskara’s commentary 2 that 
the latter was (1) a sharp critic of Samkara’s. c. on the Gita; (2) that 
he had followed at least one distinctive Kashmirian reading (vi, 7), 3 not 
known to his brother-commentators like Samkara and others following 
the vulgate text; and (3) that he was probably a Trimurtyuttirna-Brahma- 
vadin. Dr. Belvalkar says in f. n. 1, on p. 8 of his Introduction to his 
edition of Ananda’s commentary, that “it is unfortunate that the existing 
fragment of Bhaskara’s c. does not cover vi, 7, where a Bhaskara is reported 
to have changed the reading”. 4 * * * (Italics mine). So, despite the 
fragment of Bhaskara’s c. on the Gita now published, J’s references to him 
still supply more substantial information about the work of this forgotten 
commentator ! 

Jayatirtha’s c. illumines many a dark and obscure corner of the text 
of Gita and draws out the hidden implications and rich suggestiveness of 
the all but too brief utterances of Madhva’s bhasya, by breathing into 
them a soul of wit and a formidable array of details. 6 He refers to the 
commentary of Narahari Tlrtha twice. He is ready with suitable defences 
of the grammatical ‘lapses’ of Madhva. 6 (18) His Gita Tatparya Nyaya- 
dipika (p), has 3267 granthas and was published in 1905, with the gloss 

1. Bilvakunja Publishing House, Poona, 1941. Sarasvatibhavan Granthamala, 
No. 94 Varanasi, 1965. 

2. For detailed information see my paper in I.H.Q. ix, 1933. 

3. The information is given for the first time, in Jayatirtha’s c. on Madhva’s G. B. 
as was first pointed out by me, in 1933. 

4. Dr. Belvalkar ought to have mentioned that even for this ‘report’ we are indebted to 
J ayatirtha ! 

5. See i, 30 (p. 59 Madras Edn.) ii, p. 147. This point has been brought out in 
my English Introduction to the trans. of the Gitabhdsya of Madhva, into Kannada, published 
by the M. M. S. Sangha, Udipi, 1954. 

6. See on qf^oy tffcfTW (PP- 9-10 ) 

(P- 13) 

WEf (p* 30) 

o 

anfensrnr (iii, 4) and (“». 36). 
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of Kiranavali. 1 This commentary contains two new references to the c. 
of Bhaskara (ii, 16 and iii, 17) and clarifies many obscure points. 2 

ORIGINAL WORKS 

(19) The Vadavali (p) 3 is an independent controversial tract in 
500 granthas. It is also known as Vedantavadavali . It is the same work 
designated Vadamala by Aufrecht (i, 119). The author hints that the 
arguments used by him are a resume of those in the Khanqlana-traya, Td 4 and 
V. T. jV. 4 5 The work is a dialectic refutation of the illusionistic hypothesis 
with all its logical and metaphysical paraphernalia. The famous syllogism 
fond ftw, swrtiq, wfV.P'wic'iKi, is analysed and refuted in 

minute detail. The theory of the Monist that our senses always deceive 
us, being merely appearance-interpreting, is effectively challenged and the 
fitness of sense-knowledge to reveal objects as they are is vindicated. 
The following are some of the main topics dealt with : 

1. Definition of Avidya and its refutation. 

2. Proofs in support of Avidya examined. 

3. Definition of Mithyatva. 

4. and hetus, refuted. 

5. The opposition of Pratyaksa to the doctrine of Unreality. 

6. Opposition of Sruti to the doctrine of Unreality. 

7. Self-validity of Pramana. 

8. Flaws in the doctrine of Aropa. 

9. Reality of Dream-cognitions. 

10. l 

11. Monistic texts reinterpreted : HRifw l i 

12. wr l Its refutation. 

13. Bheda is 

14. Visesas. 

The views expressed in the Tattvapradipika of Citsukha, the Vivarana, Nydya- 
kandali etc., are quoted and criticised. Gitsukha is once mentioned by 
name. (p. 27 Bby. edn.). 

J. says well in the course of his work that there is no point in saying 
that dualistic texts in Scripture are concerned with establishing the pheno¬ 
menal reality of the world, as no philosopher or layman ever disputes the 
phenomenal reality : ^ I ^ ^T, 

5PT% I Even the Buddhist is no exception to this. He 

also remarks that the censure in (Gita xvi, 8) cannot but recoil 

on the Advaitin and apply to his view of Mithyatva of the world, as 
there is no philosopher, worth the name, who believes the world to be 


1. The T. P. L. Cat. (xiv, p. 6095) is not correct in saying that this c. has not been 
published. 

2. See the reference to Visnudharmottara on p. 200 (Madras edn.) 

3. Bombay; Belgaum 1937 and Adyar 1943 with English transin. & Notes. 

4. cTT§TCnr . . . (last verse. See Raghavendra’s comment on it.) 

5. Cf. p. 53 of Vadavali and VTN. 
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totally non-existent: 1 i iwnrrmd, 

angRdJW i Citsukha’s argument in respect of “Neha nanasti” that it 
cannot be interpreted in terms of “Svagatabhedanisedha” (denial of 
internal distinctions in Brahman) as has been done by the Dvaitins, on 
account of the absence of ‘ ‘tva-pratyaya’ ’ there, is directly repulsed : ^ ^ 
hmh srr# qftrftrew ^r, 

%5T I (B. S. 

i, 3, 2) * Tre 5 r dM i * TTtsfa (p. 66). 

The Vadavali is thus the earliest large-scale polemical tract of the 
Post-Madhva period, acting, in many ways, as the forerunner of the Nyaya- 
mrta of Vyasatirtha. The Vadavali-Khandana (Mys. O. L. C-755) is 
presumably a reply to it. 

(20) pramAnapaddhati (p) D 

This is the biggest (granthas 750) of Jayatlrtha’s independent works. 
It has been published with eight commentaries including those of 
Vijaylndra Tlrtha, Raghavendra, Vedesa Satyanatha etc. from Dharwar. 
It is the standard work on Dvaita Logic and Epistemology, 2 and all ques¬ 
tions connected with those branches of metaphysics. It deals with the 
nature, scope and definition of Pramanas, their ways of functioning, theories 
of Truth and Error, the question whether the validity of knowledge is to 
be viewed as intrinsic to it (svatah) or extrinsic (paratah) etc. It is 
modelled on the Pramana-lakfana, but reviews, in addition, the epistemolo¬ 
gical theories in the six systems of Indian thought, both orthodox and 
heretical. It is divided into three Paricchedas (chapters) Pratyaksa, 
Anumana and Sabda (or Agama). 

MINOR WORKS 

Among his minor works are to be mentioned (21) the Padyamala (p) 3 
a work on daily worship, in essence a summary of the method of worship 
enunciated in the Tantrasarasarhgraha of Madhva. It is an elementary 
work. His (22) Sataparadhastotra, is a Stotra, praying for forgiveness of a 
hundred sins and delinquencies which a man commits every day. (23) 
A work of the name of Adhyatma-Tarangini , is attributed to him in the 
S. K. (p. 30) and is described as a catechism of the principles of Dvaita 
philosophy. Nothing more is known about it. 

1. The Abhtdharma Samuccaya of Asahga (ed. by V. V. Gokhale, in J. B. B. R. A. S. 

1949,) refers on p. 35, very clearly to the doctrine of three degrees of reality in Buddhism; 
which corresponds exactly with the Advaitic theory of Sat-traividhya : Paramarthika, 
Vyavaharika and Pratibhasika: # 3 ^—‘fiWHMI: ffir I dsT ? 

WqH’NMdlHMKH, WUdWI <WI4dlHM WHJ, FT*nt ^Hcjf'^dd'l^qKN Hqo i dlWMKPI I 

( 1) WWW (2) M<n*d TWfdfc^Hd l MqWIW 

(3) <rOTPTf5r:^tWNdiwqi«4iw * * * 

2. A brief study of it by P. Nagaraja Rao has been published as a Bulletin of the 
Adyar Library, 1958. 

3. Bel gaum. 



Chapter XXII 


JAYATlRTHA’S DIALECTICS 

Jayatirtha’s works disclose a thoroughgoing mastery of the dialectical 
method of argument adopted by veteran dialecticians like the Vivarana- 
kara, Sriharsa and Citsukha, for the establishment or refutation of thought- 
categories. But inasmuch as most of his works are in the form of com¬ 
mentaries on the works of Madhva, he is prevented by the restrictions 
imposed by the exigencies of the text, from devoting full and unrestricted 
attention to dialectical treatment of topics. But within the limits of the 
opportunities afforded by the subject-matter of the original texts, he has 
given us ample proofs of his dialectical mettle. Dasgupta has paid him 
a deservedly high tribute as one of the most eminent dialectical thinkers 
in Indian philosophy. His NS and V. T. N. pika discuss numerous topics 
of interest to logic and philosophy. His Vadavali is a full-fledged dialectical 
work though of limited range. It is modelled on the I?pasiddhi and 
other works and attempts a close and reasoned refutation of the views of 
Anandabodha, Sriharsa and Citsukha, on philosophical realism and its 
concomitant problems of epistemology, and metaphysics. After reading 
this work, one wishes that Jayatlrtha had given us a work of wider range, 
on the same lines. 1 Within the ambit of the topics dealt with by him, in 
this work, he has achieved remarkable effect; and his work set the model 
for and gave the impetus to the more elaborate and concentrated efforts 
of Visnudasacarya and Vyasatlrtha, in the succeeding centuries. His 
language is elegant, forceful and animated, without being excessively or¬ 
nate or artificial. His controversial style is crisp and polished and free 
from excessive technical phraseology. He combines vast range of know¬ 
ledge with an ability to synthesize and suit it to his requirements. He 
has a charm of language rarely excelled in or outside his system. In keen¬ 
ness and subtlety of arguments and minuteness of analysis, he is in no way 
inferior to the best dialecticians of the Advaita school. The dialectical 
output and achievements of the great makers of Dvaita Vedanta, such as 
Jayatirtha and Vyasatlrtha are, any day, far ahead of those of the dialecti¬ 
cians of the Visistadvaita school. Dasgupta has drawn pointed attention 
to this indisputable preeminence of the dialecticians of the Dvaita school, 2 
of whom Jayatirtha is, undoubtedly, the master. Many of his arguments 
and lines of attack have been substantially incorporated into their works 
by subsequent authors like Visnudasa and Vyasatlrtha, as will be clear 
later. We may, therefore, look upon Jayatirtha as the father of the dia¬ 
lectical movement in Dvaita thought. Of course, Madhva himself was 


1. The wish is fulfilled by Vyasatlrtha in his Nyayamrta. 

2. History of I. Phil. vol. Ill, p. Ill, (passage quoted in the Preface) . 
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no mean dialectician, as we have seen. But he was altogether too laconic 
in his comments and criticisms whether dialectical or expository. Pro¬ 
vidence has indeed favoured Madhva by harnessing such an all-round 
genius as Jayatlrtha to the cause of explaining and reinforcing his Sid- 
dhanta. It is hardly possible to give even a fair idea of Jayatlrtha’s dia¬ 
lectic abilities and contribution within our limited scope. That would 
easily require a separate volume in itself. I shall, therefore, content myself 
with a brief summary of his treatment of two important topics alone, to 
give the reader some idea of his mettle, as a dialectician. For other topics 
refer to my Philosophy of Madhvacarya. 

(i) CRITIQUE OF “MITHYATVA” 

The concept of “Mithyatva” (falsity of the world) based on the 
familiar syllogism : faMT, * * * * * is vigorously assailed 

by Jayatirtha. It is not possible to formulate a satisfactory definition 
of falsity. It cannot be viewed as (1) anirvacaniya (indefinable); or (2) 
as non-existence; or (3) something ‘other than real; or (4) not coming 
within the jurisdiction of proofs; or (6) being produced by Avidya or 
its effects; or (7) the nature of being perceived in the same locus along 
with its own absolute non-existence. None of these alternatives is free 
from defects. Indefinability has been authoritatively defined by Citsukha 
as : But this is not, in any way, detrimental 

to the position of the Dvaita Vedantin. For, as a believer in the unique¬ 
ness of attributes and as one who does not subscribe to the doctrine 
of “Anugatasatta” or universals, he would readily admit that a given real 
(sat) is ipso facto not the locus of another reality : *PT, sraftfa 

<ld I {NS. p. 37). As for “Asattvanadhikaranatvam”, it 
is readily accepted by the Dvaitin to whom, the world, as a reality, is ipso 
facto Asattvanadhikarana (not the locus of non-existence). The composite 
definition of Mithyatva combining the two ideas would thus involve a 
“Siddhasadhana” or establishment of the established, as applied to the 
Dvaitin’s view of the world. 

(2) Moreover, “Sadasattvanadhikaranatvam” as understood by 
the Advaitin, would involve a self-contradiction ; in so far as existence and 
non-existence are logical contradictories. They cannot coexist in the 
same locus. So too, their respective negations : fa <1 eft, faferatf 

fawnfUMHMMri: I {Bauddhadhikkara). If there is no mutual contradiction 
between the two, the Advaitin might as well accept the world to be “Sad- 
asat”, instead of going further ! The reason for such non-acceptance is 
presumably their mutual exclusiveness. Such an opposition would persist 
as much between “Sat” and “Asat”, as between their negations : fassr- 
fafaws^w, fa^fatnTTfs^TFTTfa fa*'4rTld I (J. Mith. kh. fika , p. 8b). If there 
can be no conflict in because it is unreal, why not admit fafa- 

itself on the same condition and simplify matters and defy logic 
equally? : alf, ^ araiftiv HdwHAwdi, dim Id {Mith. Kh. fika , 

p. 8b). It is of no use to plead, as does Citsukha, that the conjoining of the 
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two negations is not real : «T l and 

that they have been put together merely to bring out the impossibility 
of defining the true nature of their counter-correlates {sadasattva) satis¬ 
factorily : ^ fe <r q q M T fi rerPT: n Jayatlrtha points 

out that, in that case, the “Sadasadvaiiaksanya” posited of the world 
would be essentially undemonstrable and the latter would have to be 
accepted as purely “sadasat”. If “Sadasad-vailaksanya” were not true, 
“Sadasattva” must be the truth of the matter ! 

That existence and non-existence are mutually exclusive attributes 
with reference to one and the same thing (with reference to the same 
time and place), could be demonstrated with regard to the Atman him¬ 
self. We cannot, therefore, overcome a self-contradiction in asserting 
the world to be “Sadasadvilaksana” (different from both ‘real* and 
‘unreal*). If it be said that the “existence” found in the Atman is not due 
to the absence of non-existence in him, but to the presence of Atmanhood, 
one would have to ask for a proper definition of “Atmatvam”. It cannot 
be a class-concept as the Atman is ex hypothesi only one, according to the 
Advaitin. It would involve the fallacy of “Sadhyavisistata” (sameness 
of the major term and the reason) if Atmatva is defined as “reality”. 
Uncontradictability, also, cannot be deemed a proper definition of the 
Atman as according to the Advaita, even the Asat is uncontradictable : 
'WRMWlfal There is difficulty in defining the Atman as “Jnanat- 

vam” : SiMWlfa ( Mith. Kh. Tika p. 7). The Atman 

cannot be a substratum of knowledge (*HlfclK) ; but simply consciousness 
according to Advaita. Other definitions like “Atmapada-vacyatvam”, 
“tallaksyatvam” etc., are equally inadequate. No doubt, the “Atman” 
is admitted by the Dvaita philosophers also. But it could be suitably 
defined within the limits of the alternatives given, on the Dvaita view. 
This is not possible for the Advaitin. It must, therefore, be admitted that 
existence is the logical concomitant of the absence of non-existence and 
vice versa y and that the two are mutually exclusive predicates. Mithyatva, 
then, in the sense of positing the coexistence of both their negations, at the 
same time and with reference to the same locus is, therefore, most illogical and 
could never pass muster. 

It is not also possible to establish such a category on the strength 
of a syllogism — that existence and non-existence, qua attributes, are cap¬ 
able of residing in one and the same locus as countercorrelates of their 
absolute negation. The inference is vitiated by the “Upadhi” of “Avi- 
ruddhatvam”, inasmuch as only non-contradictory attributes or their 
essence could be so accommodated together, as the absence of color and 
taste in air. Since the “thing” {vastu ) in this context is synonymous 
with the existent, the syllogism would imply that “Sat” is the counter¬ 
correlate of the absolute non-existence residing in it, which is obviously 
impossible ! There are also many “Kevalanvayl” attributes like ‘know- 
ability* ( prameyatvam) whose non-existence is inconceivable in any 
substratum. 
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The attempt to establish the category of the indefinable (anirvacanlya) : 
on Arthapatti argument based on WTsifcr, irefthr is also beset 

with difficulties. In the first place, the Monist would have to define— 
“Sattvam”. Is it something- possessing the class-essence of satta (srTT- 
); or something that is uncontradictable; or, simply the essence of 
Brahman ? The Advaitin concedes “Satta-jati” to the 

world; but, he is not prepared, on that account, to treat it as uncontra¬ 
dictable. It lands us in a pure ‘‘Sadhyavisis tata ” or non-difference of 
the ‘hetu’ and ‘sadhya*, to be told that if the world were uncontradictable, 
it could not be contradicted : TOrrsi cK«1Iwjh 1 It is “Siddhasadhana” or 
affirming a truism, to say that if objects like silver in shell were of the nature 
of Brahman, they could not be contradicted. They are contradicted and 
therefore they are not of the essence of Brahman. This is endorsed by 
the Dvaitin. 

The concept of Anirvacanlya is first propounded by the Advaitin, 
with reference to objects of illusions , which is sought to be extended to the 
world of normal perceptions as well. The Dvaifa philosopher is not only 
opposed to this extension; but is also opposed to the acceptance of a third 
order of predication between the poles of reality and unreality, existence 
and non-existence and the invention of a tertium quid. The objects of illu¬ 
sions could be legitimately treated as unreals appearing as reals. There 
is no need to invent a half-way house between existence and non-existence. 
The Advaitin, however, interposes a difficulty which is embodied in the 
second half of his arth&patti argument : SRffifcr—the non-existent 

could not be presented as existent. But since objects of illusions are per¬ 
ceived for the nonce and later on liquidated, they should be given an inter¬ 
mediary status. This is refuted by Jayatirtha. 

The category of ‘ ‘Anirvacanlya’ * is made to rest upon the presump¬ 
tion of the non-presentability of Asat. This assumption is gratuitous and 
inconsistent with the conviction of Aasd-vailaksanya (difference from Asat) 
which the Advaitin has in respect of the world ! The distinction from Asat 
could not be known and asserted, unless Asat is capable of being known 
and presented : 

aiduratta i 

dwwflcsrrftfaw frr fi rarc ft ? ( AV). 

This objection is parried by the Advaitin by trying to explain that he 
denies only the immediate presentation of the non-existent as existent. 
Jayatirtha replies that a dispassionate examination of the data of illusions 
and the verdict of the sublating cognition would fully establish that the 
object presented in illusions is adjudged to be absolutely non-existent : 

it ’Hfasjfa I T5RT JR*T*n?r I After all, experience is the acid 

test of what is possible and what is not possible : irff itft l 

Apart from the evidence of the ‘ ‘Badhaka-jfiana, * * no illusions could 
be explained without accepting the apprehension of something non-existent as 
existent; or of something existent as non-existent : 

3TCRT: TTc^T SRfffir: fltftaRTO u 
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No theory of illusions could do without an element of arenr: 

l or direct perception or presentation of a non-existent as existent. 
The essence of illusions is that a “given** thing is mistaken for a projected 
“other”. Let us grant for argument’s sake, that the object of illusions is 
really Anirvacaniya, as the Advaitin would have it. Gan he explain the 
illusion without involving an element of “a non-existent being perceived 
as existent ? Assuredly not. There can be no illusion unless and until the 
(in his opinion) “Anirvacaniya*’-silver is directly apprehended as a 
reality or as existing. If it is presented as Anirvacaniya (as it “truly” is, accor¬ 
ding to the Advaitin), there would be no illusion to speak of! If it were 
presented as non-existent, there would be no responsive activity on the 
part of the deluded percipient (Bhranta). If the anirvacaniya-prati- 
bhasika is presented as “Vyavaharika,” the question immediately arises, 
as to the status of this “Vyavaharika” appearance. Is it also Vyavaharika 
or merely Pratibhasika ? In the former case, the silver, the status of 
whose appearance as Vyavaharika is a vyavaharika reality, would also 
be a Vyavaharika and not merely Pratibhasika, as it is regarded in the 
Advaitic theory. If the status of the appearance as vyavaharika is merely 
pratibhasika, the question would then arise, if that status is apprehended 
in the course of the illusion, as “Pratibhasika” , or as “Vyavaharika” . It 
cannot be the first, as there would be no active response, in that case. 

aprftercratfsfirTOT * fttw, jkocmiRwiRi*- 

<K4<lQI4M WnMA (J. T(f/. p. 10.). In the other 

case, we would have a tacit admission of a “Pratibhasika” appearing and 
being presented as what it is not — viz., a “vyavaharika”. This is a clear 
enough case of “ Asatas satvena aparok$ataya bhdnam ” which cannot be 
camouflaged. It is clear, then, that there is no escape from an element of 
“Asatas satvena pratlti”, on any view of illusions. Granting that the 
object of illusions is, in point of fact, “Anirvacaniya”, the present question 
is not one of what it is; but of how it appears or is perceived ! Since we 
cannot speak of an illusion on any other alternative save of the Anirvacaniya 
appearing as real and existent (for the nonce), it is futile and disingenuous 
to deny the possibility and the fact of “Asat** appearing as “Sat”. 

There is no point, then, in Gitsukha’s trying to confuse the issue by 
seeking to explain that it is not the Pratibhasika silver that is apprehended 
as the vyavaharika; but that it is only the vyavaharika reality of the subs¬ 
tratum (adhisthana) viz., shell, th^t is superimposed on the silver, — 
the nature of which (superimposition) is, however, Anirvacaniya ! This 
is arguing in a vicious circle. Here, again, the Advaitin is employing the 
concept of Anirvacaniya as if it were an established fact ! Jayatirtha asks, 
what is meant by all this roundabout explanation ! What is the status of 
the apprehension of the vyavaharika reality of the substratum superimposed 
on the silver ? Is it really vyavaharika or pratibhasika ? If the former, 
the silver would be vyavaharika. In the latter case, is it presented as 
Pratibhasika or as vyavaharika ? It could not be the first, for reasons 
already stated : l In the second case, it must be definitely 
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stated if such vyavaharika appearance is true to its actual being or not. 
It cannot be true; as, in that case, the superimposed silver could not be 
dismissed on stultification, as purely imaginary (Pratibhasika). If then, 
the vyavaharika appearance is not true to its nature, it means simply that 
we are, at last, face to face with 3RRT: ! If the Advaitin 

should still desperately continue to assert that the real nature of this second 
Vyavaharika is also Anirvacaniya and superimposed, one has necessarily 
to repeat the whole series of questions (vikalpas) ab ovo over again : ?rer, 

stjwhmI, sraffcraf ii ( V . T. N. Tika p. 58 b). There is 

no point in pressing a series of Anirvacaniyas into service when the original 
and basic one itself is unproved. Where the regressive series of Anirva¬ 
caniyas and superimpositions stop, there again the old difficulties would 
have to be faced. 

(ii) REVIEW OF CITSUKHA'SvCRITIQUE OF “DIFFERENCE” 

Jayatirtha devotes considerable attention to the refutation of Citsukha’s 
critique of “Difference” and to an exposition of the category of 
difference according to the Madhva-s philosophy. He takes his stand 
on the perception of difference as a Jait accompli and asks whether the 
Advaitin proposes to deny the perception of “difference” as sueh; or whether 
he questions the fact of its being brought about by unimpeachable factors. 
Unless Difference is conceded, within the limits of perception, it cannot 
be logically refuted. The second view may be held on the ground of 
difference not being an effect; or its being an effect without having an 
assignable cause; or its being brought about by something which is not its 
cause. The first one could not be endorsed by the Advaitin who regards 
the apprehension of difference as an illusion brought about by the flaw of 
Avidya. If the perception of Difference is uncaused, it could claim to be 
free from flaws and therefore valid and real. In the second case, there 
would be a palpable self-contradiction of thought and the eradication of 
Difference might be equally adventitious; and one need not have to under¬ 
go the hard discipline of Vedic study and reflection in order to eradicate 
it. It would be absurd to say that difference is produced by something 
that is not its cause; as cause is that which is actually responsible for an 
effect coming into being. What are the grounds for supposing that the 
perception of difference is caused by flaws (dosajanya) ? Does it rest on 
mere spurious reasonings; or on the existence of strong stultifying cogni¬ 
tion ? Ih the former case, even mental impress (antahkaranavrtti) 
brought about by a study of Vedantic texts would be open to the same 
taint. For, according to the Advaitin, the natural taint that lies at the 
root of all difference is Avidya and the same Avidya lies at the back of 
“Vedantavrtti”. This must indeed be so, to prevent the danger to the 
principle of Monism (Advaita-hani), in the event of its being a flawless 
reality. The Advaitin is, therefore, hardly justified in condemning Pra- 
tyaksa, while hugging the Srutis to his heart. Barring certain flimsy 
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reasonings based on the contingencies of interdependence, regress etc., 
there are no solid proofs in the form of stultifying Pratyaksa which could 
be cited against the reality of the perception of difference. Asjfor the 
fallacies of interdependence etc., it would not be difficult to turn the tables 
upon the notion of “identity” also, by repeating the same dialectical hair¬ 
splittings of Citsukha 1 and asking whether the perception of identity mani¬ 
fests a bare identity; or the objects alone which are identical; or both. 
In the last case, again, does it reveal them simultaneously; or the objects 
first and then their identity ? It cannot reveal mere identity or first the 
identity and then the correlates or both at once. For, the objects proposed 
to be identified must be revealed before any identity could be grasped. 
If there is no identity apart from the Brahman, there is no difference 
apart from the objects ! If the reasonings directed against the notion of 
‘identity’ are invalid on account of their opposition to Sruti, those directed 
against ‘difference’ are equally so, on account of their being opposed to 
perception (and Sruti) ! 

Assuming that perception of difference is liable to be sublated and 
therefore unreal, one would have to define precisely, the content (vi$aya) 
of such sublating cognition (badhakajnana). Would it emphasize (1) 
an element of difference from the previous perception; or (2) merely 
establish a “non-difference”; or (3) something neutral to both ? The 
first would ratify the reality of ‘difference’. The second would have to 
be still further clarified. There are only three possible senses in which 
the negative particle (in < a-bhedc?') could be employed : otherness; oppo¬ 
sition; or absence (of difference). Every one of these alternatives would 
presuppose an element of ‘difference’, in its denotation. The stultifying 
cognition, in establishing the absence of difference would have to manifest 
its content as something different from its counter-correlate viz., the difference 
previously cognized : srfoftflr (fc) ftdWKrai 54 ^ par: 

(Vadavali). 

The form of the stultifying cognition also would present similar diffi¬ 
culties to the Monist. There are only three possible alternatives in which 
it could be put : “This is not difference” (?mr *fe:); “there is no differ¬ 
ence here”; or “something else has been appearing as “difference”. 
Every one of these forms (of the judgment) would have reference to a 
“difference” which it would cognize directly, as in the judgment 
TSfinr” (this is not silver). No stultifying cognition can, thus, fly in the 
face of the category of difference; or disprove its entity as such. Differ¬ 
ence is, thus, a settled fact of life and experience and cannot be allowed 
to be dismissed, just for fear of supposed difficulties of regress, etc. Such 
difficulties would have to draw back, when confronted with the presence 
of difference as a fait accompli. A repudiation of the category of difference 
is, thus, ultra vires. 


E 5RW ^4^4 4*^4 fa ? 44l(4, $4^4* 44<fhK4<[ ? 4^4+ 4T $4, WT^ 

? * * * ( Tattvapradipika, p. 165). 
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At this stage, the Advaitin puts in a plea that he is not opposed to 
some sort of provisional difference (sq’i-Jfifr+'ifc) and that his criticisms of 
the category are directed against the conception of Difference as a para - 
martha (absolute) reality. Jayatirtha rejoins that such defences are puerile. 
By all means let the Advaitin please himself with Vyavaharikabheda ! But 
what about the other Paramarthikabheda which he seeks to overthrow ? 
Is that revealed by Pratyaksa and other Pramanas; or not ? If it is, how 
could it be repudiated ? If it is something not revealed by the senses or 
any other Pramdna {valid source), he is at perfect liberty to repudiate it, 
as the Dvaitin is in no way affected by the rapudiation of such a category 
that is beyond or outside the Pramanas ! 

The very form of posing the reductio ad absurdum and the fallacy of 
interdependence calculated to gag the perception of difference, —• “If 
there is a perception of Difference, there would be mutual interdepen¬ 
dence”; or “if the perception of difference is real, there would be mutual 
interdependence” : or, “if the perception of difference is bound up with 
its correlates, there would be interdependence” and so on, would be 
powerless to aid the Advaitin. The first argument would be met by the 
counter-proposition that if there is no perception of difference, the monist 
would be cut off from all kinds of practical life and theoretical interest or 
activity. In the second case, there is no natural concomitance between 
reality and interdependence and the apadana (objection) would be mis¬ 
placed. Moreover, interdependence is no bar to the validity of particular 
experiences : 3i<4taii«KH3 l In the second case, according 

to the laws of tarka, only the correlative-interdependence would stand negated 
in the event of “Viparyayaparyavasana”. But the conception of differ¬ 
ence would stand untouched. 1 The argument would have to be posed 
in some such form : qfc rfratoflRNll'W FTTW i ?r ^ 

ctsprpj i aRft, »r tjwrffantenr!! 

There is, however, no need to fear that the perception of Difference 
could not be demonstrated without involving interdependence of cor¬ 
relates. The Dvaita philosophers have shown how it is possible to conceive 
of Difference without these difficulties. The difficulties would have to 
be faced and met in an intelligible way; in any case, irrespective of the 
status which one might be inclined to assign to it as Vyavaharika or Para- 
marthika. They could not be liquidated by merely giving a bad name of 
“Vyavaharika” to difference and relegating it to a lower order : f% =^, 

tymtTm uRaife ! (F. T. N. t. 52) 

Even the “vyavaharika-prapanca” and its categories are not exempt from 
the laws of thought and are not erratic whimsicalities : 

f% % WZfZ $K<i¥R 5RTRRR I I 

i ^ <«0 *iia«i 1 arfa 

g ft s rre K ^r, rffir 11 (F. T. N. /. p. 52). 


1. f» ^ R RT *i ? {VTNt p. 52). 
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The Advaitin is not, therefore, justified in repudiating the category 
of difference, merely on account of these difficulties. Otherwise, he would 
have to abjure his category of ‘Identity* as well; which is as much in the 
grip of the same difficulties as ‘Difference’, as has been shown already : 

(1 Vadavali , p. 81). 

The Siddhanta view of Difference is then briefly explained by 
Jayatlrtha : ^ * * * ( Vadavali , p. 81 seq) :—Difference is not 

the attribute of both the correlates; but of only one of them, signalized 
by the other : tw^T: i The use of the singular in cases like 

“Anayor bhedah”, should therefore be understood in a collective sense 
(,samudayartha ), as in “Anayos svarupam”, where, surely, two things 
cannot share the same Svarupa. 1 The very idea of “Svarupa” is limited 
to individuality. Even so, in the case of difference. This difference 
should, however, be accepted as the nature of things, revealed along with the 
perception of objects. 2 * * * & If it were not so, anything known by us would be 
known as identical with all others and one would have to fall into frequent 
doubts, even when one’s own personality is perceived, whether one is one¬ 
self or some one else ! That such wild doubts do not arise is due to the 
simple fact that the difference of an object from all others is revealed in a 
general way , in the very act of its perception. Such general awareness of 
an object as differenced from the rest of the objective sphere is not to be 
confused with omniscience ! But, it cannot be denied that in knowing a 
given thing, the SaksI has a general awareness of its difference from all 
others. Without the recognition of such a general awareness of difference, 
no conviction of the invariable and universal concomitance of hetus and 
sadhyas could be established; and without such conviction no inference 
would be possible. But a specific knowledge of each and every other thing in the 
Universe is neither suggested nor necessary for the perception of differ¬ 
ence per se without reference to specific counter correlates. Doubts about 
the nature of objects are due, however, to the perception of an object qua 
distinguished from certain things only, coupled with the obscuration of 
its distinction, for the nonce, from certain other objects that bear a close 
resemblance to it : shfrcfaw: i Unless some such 

explanation is adopted, our doubts would be all-embracing {sarva- 
kotyavalambi) , instead of being limited, as they usually are, to two or three 
alternatives only, in normal experiences. 


l - Cf - 5THT I oqmkfid II 

(Udayana, Kusumafljali, i). 

2. Madhva conceives of a ‘vastu’ (thing) as having many facets. These various 

characteristics or ‘differences’ are however “Sa-visesabhinna” from the “thing” : arcft 

(Taitt. Bhdsya, p. 10). It is not then a correct statement of Madhva’s position, 
to say, as does Mm. Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar, in his gloss on the Sarvadarsana Sam- 

& Taha • qtgwvdV l WV1 Hc+llftaft* | II (p. 1130 

second edn., 1951, Poona). 



Part IV 


Age of Neo-Dialecticism in Dvaita-Vedanta 

Chapter XXIII 

S AD-DAR&AN IVALLABHA VI SI^UDASACARYA 

The example of dialectic criticism of Advaita set by Jayatirtha was quickly 
followed by a number of his successors of whom Sad-darsanivallabha 
Visnudasacarya, disciple of Rajendra Tlrtha, fifth predecessor of Vyasa- 
tirtha (See Genealogical Table III.) deserves first mention. He was 
followed by the great Vyasatirtha himself, a century later. The penchant 
for dialectics instilled by Jayatirtha came to have a powerful hold on the 
imagination of the followers of Madhva. They came to study the dia¬ 
lectical works and methods of the new school of Logic founded by Gangesa 
Upadhyaya of Mithila and his commentators and soon became adepts in 
the new learning which encouraged them to take the next step of measuring 
swords with the Advaitic dialecticians and challenge the metaphysical 
suzerainty of the Advaita. As a result of this new phase of intellectual 
development in the history of the Dvaita school, a battle royal began to 
be fought between the great dialecticians of either side. A series of con¬ 
troversial classics of great subtlety of thought and incisive logic came to be 
exchanged between distinguished champions of these two schools. No 
others dared to intervene or had the necessary equipment to take part in 
it. The followers of Ramanuja who, in an earlier age, had been invited 
to arbitrate between the two parties, now found themselves completely 
outstripped and left far behind, by the dialecticians of the Dvaita and 
Advaita schools. Dasgupta, rightly observes in his estimate of the dialec¬ 
ticians of the Ramanuja school, that “the Visistadvaita philosophy was 
not a source of perennial inspiration for the development of ever newer 
shades of thought” and that “the logical and dialectical thinkers of this 
school were decidedly inferior to the prominent thinkers of the Sarhkara and the 
Madhva school. There is hardly anyone in the whole history of the develop¬ 
ment of the school of Ramanuja, whose logical acuteness could be com¬ 
pared with that of Srlharsa or Citsukha or with that of Jayatirtha or Vyasa¬ 
tirtha” ( Op.cit . iii, p. 111). [Italics mine.] 

The beginnings of dialecticism in Dvaita go back, however, to Madhva 
himself, whose Td and VTN. and the three Khandanas are specimens of 
great dialectical drive. But his dialectics, like his style, were far too con¬ 
densed in thought and laconic in form, to impress at first sight. Madhva’s 
works had not also dealt with the views of his adversaries in detail; or 
quoted their ipsissima verba. Thirdly, there was no systematic attempt to 
bring together all the disputed points and arrange them under convenient 
headings and deal with them topically and exhaustively. The three 
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Khanianas gave, no doubt, a sharp dialectical refutation of certain specific 
doctrines of Advaita like “Mithyatva”, “Upadhi”, “Akhandartha”, 
“Nirgunatva” etc. But there were numerous other points pertaining to 
the logic, epistemology, and ontology of Advaita to be dealt with in detail. 
The corresponding tenets of the Dvaita school had also to be dialectically 
argued and established, after a review of criticisms likely to be advanced 
in defence of the Advaitic positions. It was also necessary for the dialectic 
output of the Dvaita school to be comprehensive, to take note of the up to 
date advances made by the other schools and discuss them fully and exhaus¬ 
tively. The commentary of Trivikrama had discussed a few important 
theories of Advaita like Brahmajnanavada dialectically. But, it was not 
adequate to the growing needs of the new school. 

The way to such an exhaustive and comprehensive analysis and 
refutation of the doctrines and dogmas of the Advaita school was led by 
Jayatirtha, who had discussed many points at issue between the two schools, 
in his short but spirited dialectical work, the Vadavali and passim in his NS, 
VTNt and other cc. on the works of Madhva, even at the risk of frequent 
digressions, which were necessitated by his desire to widen the scope of the 
original texts and draw out their critical potentialities and enrich them, 
wherever necessary. But as one occupied with the stupendous task of 
interpreting and systematizing the whole range of Dvaita thought and 
giving critical and constructive expositions of its tenets and standardizing 
its concepts and categories, he could not, obviously, devote his full time and 
attention to this task. He had, nevertheless, given the lead in that direc¬ 
tion in his works already noticed. 

VISNUDASACARYA (C. 1390-1440)* 

This lead given by Jayatirtha was enthusiastically taken up and his 
example carried to perfection by his successors. The first to do so was 
Sacl-darsanivallabha Visnudasacarya, whose Vadaratnavali elaborates the 
topics dealt with briefly by Jayatirtha in his Vadavali and other works 
and adds to them some more. His discussions and criticisms are fuller 
and more elaborate. The style of his writing is racy and moderately 
technical. He shows a tendency to verbosity as contrasted with the terseness 
and measured eloquence and moderation of Jayatirtha. Many arguments 
and passages are bodily taken from the Vadavali and other works of Jaya¬ 
tirtha and incorporated by him into his work, without acknowledgement. 
The tribute he pays to Jayatirtha, in the ii Pariccheda (quoted in Ch. 
XX p. 242) is presumably to be taken as sufficient acknowledgment of his 
indebtedness to him. His reference to ‘sources* ) is also, presum¬ 
ably, to the works of Jayatirtha. But his work is not, on this account, a 
mere summary or rechauffe of the Vadavali or other works of Jayatirtha. 
It is a work of distinctive mettle and great dialectic penetration. 

We have seen that the principles of interpretation of the Mimamsa 
and Vyakarana Sastras had not been harnessed to the constructive exposi¬ 
tion of the Dvaita Siddhanta or its refutation of other systems by any of the 
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Madhva writers, including Jayatlrtha. Viftiud&sacdrya was the pioneer in this 
respect. He quotes often from the Sutras of Jaimini and from the writings 
of leading Mimamsakas like Kumarila, Bhavanatha and Varadaraja. 
He was also the first to repudiate Vacaspati Misra’s appeal to the “Apac- 
cheda-nyaya” of the Purvamlmamsa, in setting aside • the primacy of 
Pratyaksa, relied upon by Realists (Pariccheda ii). He also harnessed the 
sutras of Panini and the rulings of the Mahabhasya and its commentaries, 
to the explanations and defence of Madhva’s interpretation of important 
“identity-texts**, like “Tat tvamasV\ “Ekam evadvitiyarrC\ “Neha nanasti kim- 
cam i** etc. Quoting from the Mahabhasya and Kaiyata, Padamahjari 
and other works, he has worked out twenty different explanations of the 
“ Tat tvam asi ’* and seven of “Ekam eVadvitiyam *’ text in support of the reality 
of difference between Jiva and Brahman and the reality of the world : 

cTcT TFT 'drdW I 

ff?r ^ ^ Wfl 11 ( VR . ms.) 

These new interpretations, propounded by him, have been duly incor¬ 
porated by Vyasatirtha, in his Nyayamrta. The Madhva interpretation of 
the monistic texts are also fully supported by Visnudasa by relevant 
principles of the Purva Mimamsa £astra (Vide his discussion under 
“Nehananasti”). The critique of Difference, attempted by Citsukha, and 
his views on Akhandartha, the Vivaranakara’s thesis of Bhavarupajnana 
and Mithyatva, are also exhaustively dealt with. The author wields a clear 
and spirited style, with a touch of raciness, here and there. There is 
occasional raillery of his adversaries. His work runs to 1900 granthas and is 
divided into five Saras or Paricchedas. There are references in the course of 
the work to two other works by the same author: (1) the Vivaranavidam- 
banam (presumably a criticism of the Vivarana of PrakaSatman) and (2) 
the Khandana-Khandanam, which is obviously a refutation of the polemical 
treatise of £rihar?a: the Khandanakhandakhadya. But no mss. of these two 
works have yet come to light. Nor have any express citations from them 
been found, so far, in other works of Dvaita literature. Their discovery is 
thus bound to be a formidable asset to the dialectical literature of Dvaita Vedanta. 
I have secured a complete ms. of the Vadaratnavali 1 and quotations in the 
following pages are from a transcript of this ms. in my possession. Page 
references, too, are to this transcript. 

The scope of the VR. is thus broadly indicated in the introductory 
verse : 

fdr: ^Tf 1 

SHIFT amHRtfell'd: II 

The first chapter establishes the reality of the Universe by refuting 
the doctrine of Illusoriness (mithyatva) in all its ramifications. It is shown 
at the outset that the text “Neha nanasti ” cannot bear the interpretation 
put upon it by the Advaitin, viz., the utter unreality of the Universe. The 

1. Given by (the late) Svami Satyadhyana Tirtha, of the Uttaradi Mutt, in token 
of his appreciation of my humble work in the service of Dvaita thought and literature. 
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wording of the text is carefully examined in the light of important canons 
of Mimamsa interpretation and shown to be incapable of supporting any 
such construction. The author suggests two or three alternative expla¬ 
nations of the Sruti, on good authority, upholding the reality of the Universe 
and consistent with the context. 

A critical edn. of the VR. with Sanskrit notes and my English intro¬ 
duction and synopses has been published from Udipi by Bannanje Govinda- 
charya. This edn. has ruthlessly pruned off several pages of matter from the 
Navaratna Ms. lent by me for collation. 



Chapter XXIV 


DIALECTICS OF VADARATNAVALl 
1. DEFENCE OF REALISM 

The concept of Mithyatvam, is refuted in detail. Eleven possible 
definitions of falsity are reviewed, including those of Anirvacanlyatvam 
(Pancapadika) and (Citsukha). The premises 

of falsity are then analysed and refuted in order : 

3Hk*W and Some other syllogisms on the falsity of differ¬ 

ence on the premises of “ Bhedatvam ” and “ matatvani ” are set at rest. 
The question of “Drgdr{ya-sambandhdmpapatti'\ raised by the l$tasiddhi and 
other works, is then dealt with. This section is largely based on the Mith . 
Kh. tika of Jayatirtha. 

Visnudasa contends that the difficulties in the way of establishing a 
suitable rapprochement between drk (consciousness) and dryya (its object), 
whatever they might be, cannot possibly warrant the conclusion of the 
latter being altogether imaginary ! That would defeat the very purpose 
of the Arthapatti argument advanced in this connection : 

?rf| ! arfir 5, srfiraw i 

(p. 15 Ms) 

[The function of Arthapatti is to explain an otherwise inexplicable 
fact by reference to some thing that is capable of explaining the fact ade¬ 
quately. The unreality of relationship between ^ and 3W is, obviously, 
not an explanation of the fact of their relationship; but a virtual 
denial of any such relationship subsisting between the two ! ] 

This is a neat little agrument that clinches the matter. We cannot 
escape the responsibility for establishing a suitable relation between drk 
and drsya, by coolly dismissing the entire panorama of creation as a figment 
of Avidya. We have to explore the possibilities of new patterns of thought 
to accommodate so necessary a relation to account for the fact of ‘experi¬ 
ence’. The Advaitin asks :“What is the relation between drk and driya ?”. 
But what precisely does he wish to know ? Does he want to know (1) 
the proof of the existence of such a relation; or (2) by what name it should 
be designated; or (3) the specific nature of the relation; or (4) its exact 
definition; or (5) perhaps under which of the well-known types of relations, 
like contact, inherence etc., should this one be included ? Here are the 
answers : (1) The best proof of the existence of such a relation is the depend¬ 
ence of different kinds of behavioristic adjustment on the presence of such 
a relation. (2) It is possible to accept the existence of such a relation with¬ 
out taking the trouble to give it a specific name or fix a label upon it. If 
it is, however, incumbent upon us to give it a name, we may call it the 
subject-object-relation (faqqfaqfa'HTd: tf^sr:) or by some other suitable 
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name. As for its specific nature, we can only say it is what it is 
and no other ^ c^r:) ! We have, after all, to reckon with 

the fact that it is given in and attested by experience. The different de¬ 
grees of sweetness of sugarcane, milk and jaggery have to be conceded, even 
where they could not be defined in words. It may well be that the present 
case is one of this type, where a direct experience matters more than a hair¬ 
splitting inquiry. 1 As regards the question of its classification, Visnu- 
dasacarya says that the relation of Drgdrsya is peculiarly sui generis and can¬ 
not be squeezed into the straight-jackets of any one of the three types of 
relations patented by the Nyaya-Vaisesikas. But there is no need to de¬ 
spair on that account. The Mahabha$ya speaks of over a hundred relations 
expressed by the genitive The present can easily be 

accommodated under one of them ! 

The discussion of Mithyatvam and its connected issues is followed by 
the citation of texts disparaging the doctrines of falsity and identity and by 
an examination of Srutis like “ Nasad asit and “ Mayamatram idam dvaitam ”, 
which are claimed by the Advaitins to support them. The author goes 
on to emphasize that mere inference cannot oppose or invalidate the reality 
of world-experience established by perceptual evidence. 

Inference is, by its nature and constitution, dependent on perception 
and cannot go against its grain Our perceptions 

are quite capable of grasping the uncontradicted and uncontradictable 
reality of experience, even though’ they may be limited to the present; for, 
‘contradiction’, as understood by Advaitins, is not merely the cessation of a 
thing after some time, but a denial of its existence in the past, present and future. 
Such a denial is not, obviously, possible with regard to things that do exist 
at a given time and place, though liable to destruction, later on and not existing 
before production. In the absence of any evidence to the contrary , the un¬ 
contradicted reality of a thing is established by Perception itself, which is 
admittedly self-valid, to the satisfaction of the Saksi, whose convictions 
are indisputable. 

The reality established by Saksi is of the same order as that posited 
of the Brahman, i.e., absolute : traikalikabadhabhavalak$anam. The plea 
of‘provisional validity of the world, advanced by Advaitins, cannot be accept¬ 
ed as the entire doctrine of degrees of reality has been disproved in the 
Vivaranavidambanam. 

The validity of experience established by perception, and attested 
by the Saksi is thus irrefragable and cannot be upset by baseless reasonings 
to the contrary. The inference that fire is cold would stand self-condemn¬ 
ed when we know from actual experience and tactile perception that it is 
hot. Even Sruti texts have got to stand back and make way for percep¬ 
tive evidence, if in conflict with it, in matters within its jurisdiction (cf. 
if*rr: 3T^TT:). How then, could Inference, which is always sub¬ 
servient to perception, upset it ? This applies, of course, to valid perception 


1, Cf. ! (Sdkuntalam) 
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only. Cases of defective perception stand otherwise explained. The 
size of the moon, as we perceive it, from the earth, is distorted by extreme 
distance, which is a recognized defect. 1 This perception is defective. But 
there is no mistake in our perceiving the sky to be blue. It is so on 
account of Paftcikarana of elements. Reflections of objects (Jifafaw) qua 
physical manifestations have been shown to be real in the Vivaranavidam- 
bana. There is, thus, no reason to doubt the reality of objects established 
by perception. 

2. VINDICATION OF THE STATUS OF BHEDASRUTIS 

In the ii Pariccheda, Visnudasa establishes the JIvas to be radically 
different from Brahman and from one another. A number of Sruti texts 
from the Upanisads, implying or emphasising the persistence of difference 
in the state of release, are cited and their significance explained. The 
familiar plea of the Monist that all such Bhedasrutis are repetitive (anu- 
vadaka) is quashed on solid grounds.. /The difference taught in the Srutis 
cannot be treated as merely repetitive of what is already established by 
perception; because (1) there are no indications in the wording of the 
Bhedasrutis of such a pedagogic or schematic purpose. (2) The difference 
that exists in Brahman from the Jiva, is not open to ordinary perception or 
inference, inasmuch as Brahman is cognizable only through’ Scriptures 
(according to all Vedantins). It is, thus, only through Scriptures that we 
know the Supreme to be distinct from the Jivas; and the Srutis, of their own 
accord, proclaim such a difference. That this teaching of the Sruti is in 
casual agreement with other authorities like the Itihasa is not sufficient to 
make it repetitive. (3) There is always an element of novelty in the teach¬ 
ing of the Sruti. As Bhavanatha puts it, “It is' only in repetitions that 
depend on a prior knowledge that we have no true judgments; but not in 
cases of fortuitous recapitulations as in a continuous cognition” ( dharavahika- 
jnana ) 2 . (4) The identity texts admit of other explanations without 

any violence to the basic fact of the reality of difference between the Jiva 
and the Brahman. But the texts which teach their difference from each 
other are unaccommodative in any other sense . (5) There is no conflict of 

other evidences within their jurisdiction. (6) The Bhedasrutis constitute 
the very basis (Upajivya) of departure even for the monistic texts. (7) 
They are more numerous (bahutva) than the so-called monistic texts. (8) 
They are supported by corroborative evidences. They cannot, therefore, 
be repudiated by mere reasonings or formal syllogisms, however attract¬ 
ively worded. They cannot be stultified by the identity-texts on the 
strength of the alleged posteriority of the latter : qfafof s i ffoRT 

(MImamasanyaya). The “Apacchedanyaya” recognizes the validity of 
either alternative within its own sphere. But the identity and dualistic 
texts are conceived by Advaitins as mutually exclusive in effect, so that the 


1. Cf. * * * II {Samkhya-Karika). 
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one must necessarily cancel the other. Hence the cannot 

be applied to discredit the validity of experience, as Advaitins have sought 
to do. 

As a matter of fact, however, the Advaitic texts are not capable of 
bearing the interpretation put upon them by the Monist. His interpreta¬ 
tions are opposed to the context and wording of the passages and to all 
sense of logical propriety. They are capable, says Visnudasa, of bearing 
perfectly natural explanations in terms of the reality of the world of matter 
and of the difference between the JIvas and Brahman; and he illustrates 
his position, in full, with reference to two of the most crucial texts at issue 
between the two schools viz., Ekam evadvitiyam and Tat tvam asi. Seven 
different explanations of the first and twenty of the second are offered, with copious 
grammatical sanctions from the Mahabhd$ya and its commentaries and from 
the Mlmamsa literature. This is indeed a very remarkable and original contri¬ 
bution of Vi$nudasacarya to the corpus of interpretive and controversial literature 
of the Dvaita school , in respect of the treatment of monistic texts. Most of these 
explanations have been incorporated by Vyasatirtha, in his Nyayamrta 
and strengthened with additional points. 1 

3. JIVA-BRAHMA BHEDA ESTABLISHED 

These new interpretations apart, Visnudasa points out that there are 
serious logical difficulties in regard to the Advaitic interpretation of the 
identity of Jiva and Brahman. This identity cannot, obviously be a full- 
blooded one between “tat” and “tvam” which signify two different beings 
possessed of conflicting attributes. The monist must, therefore, resort to 
a vague and colorless nominal identity of pure consciousness and hare exist¬ 
ence (cinmdtraikyam) between the two, based on the secondary significative 
power (laksana) of words, in which the full sense of the terms if completely 
* eschewed and the opposition of the two contents is completely 
sterilized; for, “identity is possible only when difference has been effaced 
or negated ” (D. M. Datta, Six Ways of Knowing, p. 315). But the difficulty 
is precisely here. What are the grounds for dropping these differences 
from either side (of Jiva and Brahman) ? Can their differences (of 
sarvajhatva and alpajhatva etc.), be got over merely by closing one’s eyes to 
them or refusing to take cognizance of them ? Obviously not. Differ¬ 
ences are bound to persist, whether we like them or not. We cannot 
identify fire and water, by simply refusing to take cognizance of their mutual 
difference of attributes ! There are only two other grounds on which we 
could ignore these differences (I) that they are transitory; or (2) unreal. 
In the first case, the text should have been worded : Thou shalt be It (and 
not, as we have it,—thou art It). Apart from this terminological defect, 
neither ground is maintainable in the present case. There is clear evidence, 
in the Scriptures, that the attributes of plurality, dependence and limi¬ 
tation, of the JIvas and the oneness, independence and omniscience of 


J. See Vyasatirtha’s interpretations of the “Tat tvam asi” text. 
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Brahman are not passing phenomena, but, their permanent characteristics, 1 
persisting even in the state of Moksa. It is, therefore, impossible to ignore 
these distinctions and treat the two as identical in essence. Factual identity 
of essence, thus, being out of the question, we are justified in resorting to 
some suitable modification of the literal sense of the Sruti, consistent with 
the continuity of the essential distinctions between them. In doing so, 
it is sufficient for the Dvaitin to adopt lak$anavrtti only in respect of one of 
the terms in “Tat tvam asV ’ instead of both , as in the case of the Advaitin. 
The passage would then come to signify Thou art rooted in Brahman. Such 
an interpretation would be in complete accord with the oft-repeated phrase 

and other introductory pointers: tot: 

ST5TT: 4N i qd«U : SSTfinST: I flrT arm** * : * * * I in this context, which emphasize 

the dependence of everything on Brahman. 

The distinction of souls from one another is more easily established on 
the basis of the uniqueness of the individual experience of pleasure and 
pain. Such well-defined uniqueness of experience is known as “Vyavasthd ”, 
which is something more than a mere difference in external attributes, or 
appurtenances. This disposes of Citsukha’s criticism of “Vyavastha” 
as understood by the Naiyayikas : * m 

3 i ^m4>far« ( VR. ii P. 83 MS) 

Difference is, thus, an irrefutable fact of experience. It would be 
suicidal to deny its presence or persistence in the world. We cannot do 
without it. Both laymen and philosophers have to make use of it— 

If the perception of difference is admitted as a fact of experience, 
we cannot dismiss it as a phantom arising without an assignable cause. 
Secondly, it must have a specific content and so far as one could see, the 
content of such experience has not been stultified within one’s knowledge. 
Even supposing that a stultification is possible at a future date, one must 
specify the content of that invalidating cognition. Would it refer to difference, 
or absence of difference or nothing at all in particular ? In ‘the first case, 
there is no danger to the validity of difference experienced already. Even 
“the absence of difference”, as it comes to be cognized by the stultifying 
cognition, must necessarily be grasped as something “other than” difference ! 
Else, there would be no absence of difference established. After all, differ¬ 
ence is a necessary conception, even for the Advaitin, if Brahman is at all 
to be defined as something that is absolutely distinguished from all that is 
material, unreal and limited : 


1. Cf. arflRTufi ?TT S*TWTT anfadfaltlH? (Brh. Up. iv. 5, 14.) 

* * * (Kafka, ii, 2, 13.) 

iKIfif lf|fad: * * * ($vel vi, 8.) 

ddWd<rfWVIH: ($V- 90> 12.) 
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3TO 3 WI4*U$fa: ^t: II 

aiw: JlfdMlPM «*-nn ^TT^T^ft: I 

aRftsPr t u ( VR ). 

The chapter closes with a spirited rejoinder to the Critique of Difference 
attempted by the famous, dialecticians of the Advaita school. The argu¬ 
ments are mostly reproduced from the Vadavalt , the NS and VTNt. of 
Jayatirtha. 

4. REFUTATION OF BRAHMAjftANAVADA 

The third chapter is a refutation of the doctrine of Nescience envelop¬ 
ing Brahman, advanced by the Advaita. There is no proof of the exist¬ 
ence of a universal ignorance enveloping Brahman, as the monists would 
have us believe. The only ignorance is that present in the Jiva in regard 
to the Supreme Being and this has got to be destroyed by the knowledge of the 
Supreme. All this stands to reason, on the realistic view of difference. 
But on the monistic theory, everything becomes a misfit. 

(i) Is this Ignorance itself, begotten by Ignorance or not ? The 
Advaita philosopher holds everything other than Brahman to be the result 
of a superimposition. Ignorance, then, qua different from Brahman, 
should be the result of a superimposition. If not, it would be a reality and 
there would be immediate danger to the principle of monism {advaita- 
hani ). If the Ignorance is, in its turn, set up by another, it would lead to 
ever so many fallacies of reasoning, like self-dependence. For, all super¬ 
imposition is admitted by the Advaitin to be dependent on ignorance, (ii) 
There is also the question whether the ignorance, which *pluralises the 
Spirit, is pervasive or limited in space. If it pervades everywhere, it would 
devour everything in reality and turn out to be eternal like the Atman 
itself. If Avidya has an innate reality of its own, its products also would 
have the same reality. If it is unreal, it must be due to superimposition 
on the Atman, (iii) We may then have to consider if such a superimposi¬ 
tion would be a natural phenomenon or one brought about by other causes. 
If it were natural (svdbhavika) there would be no prospect of its cessation 
and deliverance would be unthinkable. If it has a cause, what could it 
be—the Atman himself, or an earlier ignorance ? It cannot be the Atman 
who is singularly free from ‘activity*. If, however, the Atman could be 
the cause of ignorance coming into being, we may as well dispense with 
ignorance and substitute the Atman in its place. The recognition of an 
earlier ignorance to account for a subsequent one, leads to an infinite re¬ 
gress. (iv) There is also another formidable difficulty. Does Avidya 
reveal itself or not ? It would be a myth, if it does not. If it does, is that 
revelation of the nature of Avidya, or of the Brahman, or else its attributes ? 
If. Avidya shines forth by itself, it would be self-luminous like Brahman. 
And Brahman being eternal, Avidya, too, would be eternally self-lumi¬ 
nous and there could be no hope of deliverance from it ! If it were argued 
that such untenability and inexplicability or irrationality of the concept of 
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Avidya and its workings, is a decoration and a distinction, , why should not the 
Advaitin concede, in the same way, that even an insentient object could 
intuit itself or that illusions might be admitted without a necessary witness 
(Saks!) or a real substratum (niradhiffhanabhranii) ? Again, (v) Who 
is to know the Avidya — the pure Self or the conditioned Self? The former 
is no knower (pramatd) according to the Advaita system. In the latter 
case, there would be a vicious interdependence, as the act of knowledge itself, 
is due to Ignorance, 1 whose very existence cannot be established without 
reference to a knower. 

After bringing up many more objections of the same kind, the author 
proceeds to refute in detail, Citsukha’s well-known syllogism, intended to 
establish Bhavarupajnana. The doctrines of Jivajnana and Brahmajnana 
sponsored by Vacaspati, and Mandana, respectively, are then fully refuted. 

The behavior of Avatars of God is then cleared of the charges of 
ignorance and limitations, with the help of authorities from Srutis and 
Puranas. The Ekajiva and Bdhiijivajhanavadas are also criticized. 
The incompatibility of adhikari , vi$aya etc., on the Advaita view is fully 
brought out. 

5. REFUTATION OF NIRGUNATVA 

The next chapter (iv), controverts the doctrine of Nirguna-Brah- 
man and establishes the view of Brahman as “ Saguna ” : 

fawiit: ITH - «HWTI 

iff EnnHm.UH : I 

Ph^h mm erEt smfir Em: mzt 
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The Sruti texts— Neha nanasti and Evam dharman prthak paly an, taken 
together, are shown to deny four possible views re. the nature of the attributes 
of Brahman and their relation to It, held respectively by the Mayavadins, 
the Naiyayikas, Bhaskara and Ramanuja. The Advaitin regards Brahman 
as essentially attributeless. The Naiyayika believes that Isvara is qualified 
by attributes which are, however, different from His essence. Bhaskara 
would hold the attributes to be partly different and partly identical with 
Brahman. The Ramanujlyas distinguish between two kinds of attri¬ 
butes in Brahman. Some are of the essence of Brahman (dharmi bhuta) 
and yet others are different {dharmabhuta) . It would be clear that the 
doctrine of difference of attributes (nanatva) from Brahman is opposed to 
the express terms of the Sruti : Neha nanasti kihcana. It would be equally 
clear from the wording of the text: Evam dharman prthak paly an, that the 
Sruti affirms the presence of attributes by a significant negation of their 
separateness ( prthaktva) on the well-known principles of MImamsa exegesis: 
faratar snfireiT and fjl ErcrwmHTiRr: ttEt 

Pivim i u l The particle in irm (Katha Up) would most naturally 


l. cf. ; if srfdfmfd II 


(Anandabodha). 
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sugg es t a relation that is the nearest compromise with or approach 
to both—viz., identity-in-difference or ‘‘Savisesabheda 5 ’. 

The Advaitic and Visistadvaitic positions stand refuted by two 
significant terms of the proposition : mrfa and 'ppF. The same 
principle of exegesis : faftr... .” applies here. By denying 

the separate existence of the attributes, the Sruti admits their presence 
and reality in Brahman, by implication ,—the denial being restricted to their 
separateness The denial of both (attributes and their 

separateness, by one and the same proposition, would involve “Vakya- 
bheda” or the fault of sentence-split, involving a double proposition. The 
existence of attributes without any trace of their difference from the Sub¬ 
stance is therefore to be rationalized by the peculiar character or potency 
of objects which makes such attributive description and talk of adjectival 
relation possible, where, as a matter of fact, only complete identity of essence 
persists between them. This peculiar self-linking and self-differentiating 
power of things is designated as “Vise?as”, in Madhva’s metaphysics and 
has been dealt with elsewhere. 1 The existence of such a thought-category 
is presumed in the very terms of the affirmation of attributes side by side 
with the negation of their separateness (from the substance) : 

Iwfr 4 * * n (Madhva, AV.) 

Such attributes have been accepted by the Sutrakara himself : 

(B;S. i, 2, 21) (i, 3, 12). It follows 

then that attributes recognized and expressly laid down by the Srutis 
themselves {vaidha), cannot be negated; while those that are negatived 
have not been authoritatively posited or laid down, in any sense. 

6. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BRAHMAN AS SAGUNA 
AND THE SUPERIORITY OF THE SAGUNA 
TEXTS OVER “NIRGUNA-SRUTIS” 

The author also initiates another discussion to show the superiority 
of Saguna Vidya to the “Nirguna” doctrine, on grounds of (1) its priority 
and precedence over Nirgunavidya; (2) by virtue of which precedence it 
cannot be contradicted by the other doctrine; (3) its flawlessness; (4) 
the impossibility of explaining it away in other ways; (5) its being the 
Upajlvya (basis or prop) of the Nirguna texts; (6) and therefore occupy¬ 
ing a position of uncontradictable validity; (7) its fitness to stick to its literal 
sense; and (8) the circumstance of that literal sense having a specific appli¬ 
cation while texts denying attributes have only a general application which 
could be restricted according to necessity and exigencies, to cases of attri¬ 
butes other than those expressly laid down. These grounds are elucidated 
by him with many references to the principals of the Mimamsa and Vya- 
karana Sastras. 

The Saguna teaching has precedence over the Nirguna insofar as it is 
1. See under “VYASATIRTHA” and also pp. 153-54 ante 
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prescriptive in form and content; while the other is proscriptive and in cases 
of conflict between the initial and flnal statements ( upakrama and upasam- 
hdra ) as in ^ * * * firynw, the decision has been 

taken in the Vedopakramadhikarana of the Purvamimamsa that the first part 
shall prevail over the last and determine the scope and meaning of the 
other. Texts which predicate certain auspicious attributes of the Brah¬ 
man cannot put up with any but their literal sense (niravakala) whereas the 
Nirguna texts could be accommodated in the sense of denying material 
attributes and so find their fulfilment of purpose (caritartha) . Visnudasa 
proceeds to show that there is no irreconcilable conflict between texts like 
“Tas sarvajhah ” and the socalled ‘Nirguna text* “ Kevalo Nirgunalca”. 

It would not be possible to establish an absolute negation of any 
attributes as the very same text, in the first half, lays down certain 
attributes like oneness divinity (^R«r) etc., in Brahman. It is, 

therefore, necessary to restrict the scope of the negation to material qualities alone 
(traigunya-nifedha) just as the prohibition of killing in vf f^FJld qrarrfa 
is restricted by the Mlmamsakas to cases other than those statutorily recog¬ 
nized as in ITOW. If it is contended that the prohibition 

"«T f^FTRT” refers only to injuries provoked by human passions ((thtw: 
strt) and not to those enjoined by Vedic injunctions (tu ), it may 
be answered back that in the present case also, the text “Nirgunas ca” 
does not negative the attributes duly prescribed by Srutis, like "*r: 
srafaq” "dFT etc., but only such as are conceived or advanc¬ 

ed by imperfect logic. Absolute and unqualified negation of attributes 
cannot, therefore, be accepted in any case; since both are statutorily recog¬ 
nized. If (even) statutory provisions could be totally set aside, there 
would be no need for alternative rulings {vikalpairaya) provided in such 
cases. The very conception of a Vikalpa (optional rule) is based on the 
presumption that what is laid down by law, could not be totally repudiat¬ 
ed. Visnudasa clinches the matter by pointing out that the Nirguna 
texts are general in scope and cannot negative special attributes of Brahman, 
expressly taught by the Sruti. But specific negations like can 

always be taken at their face value and made to deny material attributes 
like grossness, that might come to be suggested by spurious reasonings. 
After all, grossness and others are not laid down for Brahman in any Vedic 
text. Nor are they inherently auspicious attributes; though their opposites 
might be so. 

The Saguna texts are logically self-consistent while the Nirguna 
ones bristle with contradictions. If the Nirguna Brahman is endowed with 
the necessary attributes which might justify its being dubbed “Nirguna”, 
it would not be really and entirely unqualified or attributeless ! If there 
is no such appellative basis in Brahman, it could not be regarded as 
“Nirguna” in the true sense of the term. 

The Saguna texts should be regarded as “sustainers” (Upajlvya) 
of the Nirguna. The sustainer, being independent of the sustained, would 
obviously be more powerful, in the event of a conflict between them. The 
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latter, then, would have necessarily to submit to the former. This may be 
illustrated by the example of the inference of fire being cold, which has 
absolutely no chance of survival against the evidence of tactile perception 
of its heat. 1 It cannot be argued that the Saguna texts like “Yas sarvaj- 
fiah” are merely sustainers of the Nirguna texts only to the extent of providing 
a subject for negation and contradiction and no more : 

i ) There are no texts, so far as we can see, which state 
that the Brahman is not Sarvajha , not-Sarvaiaktimat and so on ! The omni¬ 
science of Brahman is, thus, gathered, solely on the evidence of Srutis. Such 
a valuable truth cannot, therefore, be simply set aside. There is no force 
in the argument that the Nirguna texts depend on the Saguna and require 
their help only to the extent of requiring a “bare existence” ( svarupa-matram ) 
of the thing to be divested of attributes and nothing more ! Such a 
‘bare existence* (sattvamatram) could be found in many other things besides 
the present object; so that the denial of attributes, in such a case, would not 
necessarily deprive the Brahman of its attributes ! It would be futile to 
argue further that the attributes of the subject of a proposition (uddeSya ) have 
generally no syntactic value, as in ^ and that, therefore, 

the omniscience of the uddeSya in the present context (viz. Brahman) is not 
to be taken into account. The Mlmamsaka interpretation of 

does not support this contention. Even in the 
Sammargadhikarana, it is seen that the specific attribute of “grahatvam” 
plays a decisive part in restricting sammarjana (cleaning) to grahas (cups) 
alone as against other vessels like “camasas”, by virtue of the distinctive 
attribute of “grahatva” which is meant to be taken into syntactic account. 
It is only the singular number of “graha” in tr^ that is not 

adhered to, by reason of there being not one but many vessels (graha) 
to be cleaned : l with a piece of cloth. But, so far 

as the distinctive attribute of “grahatva” itself is concerned, it is certainly 
taken into consideration, lest the injunction (?ni should 

apply to some other vessels also, used in the sacrifice. That is why Bhava- 
natha says, “Else, we could not establish the distinctive essence of the 
uddeiya. Once this is achieved, other additional attributes of the uddefya 
are superfluous and need not be taken into account.” 2 Applying the same 
principle of argument to the present case, Visnudasa points out that Brah¬ 
man being inconceivable without the attribute of omniscience, only as 


1. We need no separate proofs to establish that fire is hot. The proof of its presence 
is also the proof of its being hot. Fire, then, is said to be established as ‘hot’ by virtue of 
the proof of its very existence, which is called “Dharmigrahakapramana”. Inference to 
the contrary would be baseless in such cases and is bound to collapse automatically, when 
confronted with “Dharmigrahakapramana’ \ In the same way, the Saguna texts are the 
Upajivya (sustainers of the Nirguna by virtue of being ‘‘dharmigrahaka,’’ in respect of 
Brahman. There is no establishing Brahman ‘without the ‘Saguna texts". The Nirguna 
texts cannot, therefore, negative the attributes which are bound up with the very concep¬ 
tion of Brahman and without which Brahman could not be thought of. 

2. | l” (Bhavanatha) 
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characterized by that attribute could Brahman become the subject of the pro¬ 
position, positive or negative. In these circumstances, conflict with the 
basic evidence of the subject (< dharmigrahakapramana) is bound to arise if 
the Nirguna texts are taken to deny attributes to the Brahman, absolutely. 

It would also be proper to hold that texts like Satyam jnanam .. ” 
which posit certain attributes in the Brahman should be taken in their 
express sense, which is also their primary sense; resort to any laboured ex¬ 
planation of such texts in terms of elimination of the opposites of the qualities 
named would naturally entail a sacrificing of the 

primary sense of the texts. The text, on such a view, would not teach that 
Brahman is possessed of the characteristics of reality, knowledge etc., but 
that it is devoid of unreality , ignorance , limitation etc. The Advaitin is, thus, 
fighting shy of the positive construction of the text and therefore avoids 
the primary sense of the terms “Satyam’* Jnanam” etc. and runs after round¬ 
about meanings and distant echoes resulting from the primary meanings ! 
But such roundabout explanations cannot be accepted as the proper, legi¬ 
timate or straightforward meaning of the proposition. Such farfetched 
meanings extracted from the first sense of the words, cannot be the import 
of a proposition, as pointed out by the Mimamsaka dictum : 

Suresvara himself has admitted that the roundabout explanation of 
“Satyam Jnanam..” adopted by the Advaitin, in terms of the elimina¬ 
tion of the opposite sense of the terms employed, is not derived from the 
actual expressions used; but from their ‘potential fitness’ : 

It would thus be seen that the primary sense of the texts “Satyam Jnanam...” 
is maintainable, only on the Saguna view. 

Moreover, the Saguna texts, being specific enunciations , are far more 
powerful in their own right than the Nirguna texts, which only function in 
a general way and tell us that Brahman is “attributeless’. But it is open to 
us to interpret this general statement without prejudice to the specific enun¬ 
ciation of certain attributes like “Sarvajnatvam” and hold that the denial 
has reference to attributes other than those specifically predicated. As the Maha- 
bhasya of Patanjali points out, exceptions restrict the scope of general principles : 

The Nirguna texts are general statements and the 
Saguna texts are exceptions. The latter have, therefore, the right of over¬ 
riding the former and laying down the law as to the sense in which they can 
be restrictively interpreted. This is based on the well-known principle of 
interpretation : srmt that a nega¬ 

tive proposition in general terms should be modified and interpreted in 
the light of other categorical statements about the same subject embodying 
specific predications. 

The difficulty of how a prior fact or enunciation could over-ride a 
subsequent one, is easily met. We have in Paninian grammar, a prior 
enunciation * * * (i, 2, 7) over-riding the subsequent 

prohibition ?r (i, 2, 18). It is clear that mere posteriority 
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or negativeness of content of one statement as against another is not 
sufficient to override the other. 

There is thus no reason to doubt that Brahman is determinate and 
qualified {Sa-vtie$a). The author cites a number of texts to show that 
Brahman is full of auspicious attributes (flfcr ^IT:) that are eternal 
(firarT:), natural (wrnrfa*PT: ) and not due to superimposition (Whify+T:) 
of Maya (sTOTfintfT:)—countless (anr^rr:) and unlimited (fosbrT:). 

7. THEORY OF SAVlSESABHEDA OF ATTRIBUTES 

The author next meets objections that could be brought against the 
conception of a qualified Brahman or Brahman conceived as a Savisesa 
Being (as opposed to the Nirvisesa-Brahman of Samkara)—particularly 
the logical difficulties in defining the relation between Substance and attri¬ 
butes, in terms of identity, difference and so forth. 

This question is one of great interest in the philosophy of Substance 
in relation to its attributes 1 and the Madhva philosophers have a distinct contri¬ 
bution to make to the theories on this subject. 

If the ‘qualities’ are identical with Brahman, the latter would also 
be pluralized and lose its integrity. Qua identical with Brahman, which 
is One Whole, the qualities themselves would lose their plurality and turn 
out to be distinctions without a difference and therefore synonymous in effect. 
After all, we must have two things granted separately,—a subject and some 
attributes if we are to speak of their being brought into relation. A subject 
cannot become qualified without such attributes and by itself ! (*T . 

If the attributes are the same as the subject, we cannot avoid the above 
fallacy. Nor can it be said that Brahman is just a totality of attributes. 
In that case, it would turn out to be just as impercipient as the qualities 
themselves. It would also be impossible to maintain the identity of the 
attributes with the Brahman, side by side with the multiplicity of the attri¬ 
butes. If there is no inconsistency between the two, we may abolish all 
difference altogether and hold that even objects like jars and tables are one. 
The acceptance of Visesas, to bridge the gap between substance and attri¬ 
butes, is no solution. The difficulties would still remain, as they were, since 
Visesas top are as much attributes of Brahman as the other qualities, which 
they are meant to cement! 

Visnudasa disarms these and many other logical objections to the 
doctrine of Saguna. He points out that the difficulties raised by the critics 
would crop up only if the attributes are taken to be absolutely and color¬ 
lessly identical with the Substance. They could not raise their heads on 
Madhva’s theory of the relation between the two, which posits a colorful 
identity (Sauifefdbheda) between the two. This principle corresponds to the 
Samavaya of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, the Bhedabheda of the Bhattaand 


1. See History of Philosophy Eastern and Western ii, pp. 153-54. Govt, of India Publf 
cation, 1953. See under Gh. XIV. (17) (ix). 
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serves the same purpose for which they have been adopted in those schools. 1 
The relation of identity then, should be carefully distinguished into two 
kinds, colorless and colorful (nirvilef&bheda and saviie$abheda). For example, 
an absolute and colorless identity subsists between two terms like “dhvani” 
and “dhvana”. That is why they are accepted as synonymous. Between 
clay and pot, part and whole, substance and attributes, we have to recog¬ 
nize a “colorful” identity. That is why they will not be accepted as synony¬ 
mous. This principle of Visesas then, operates as a representative of differ¬ 
ence. It does duty for difference, without obliging us to import an actual 
difference into the bargain. It sustains the plurality of attributes and their 
distinctions of reference and renders possible the adjectival relation of the 
attributes to the substance and explains how it is possible for one or more 
attributes to remain unknown or unnoticed or uncharacterized, when the 
subject itself is partially known and characterized. It is self-governing like the 
‘Samavaya’ and contains within itself the advantages of both difference 
and Samavaya, without the demerits of either taken singly,—to connect 
the substance and attributes and explain their connection. It cannot be 
seriously argued either by the Logicians or the Advaitins that there is syno¬ 
nymity of terms between “thisness” and “silver”, in a case of a valid judg¬ 
ment like “this is silver” even though there is the identification ( tadatmya) 
between the two. In the same way, then, synonymity of reference may 
be avoided even where identity may be accepted, between Brahman and 
its attributes of reality, knowledge and bliss, with the help and through the 
medium of Visesas. Such a marvellous power is, indeed, the peculiar 
glory of “Visesas” that they can achieve what others could not. Strange 
as it may seem, metaphysical or intellectual analysis would reveal that 
language has a device by means of which it can speak of the “ quality of 
being the essence and fundamental nature” (svarUpatva). Reference to 
the bliss of Brahman; the use of the plural number with reference to Its 
attributes (Evam dharman ..); and the use of the singular relatively to the 
Substance (Anandam Brahmanah); the employment of non-synonymous 
epithets,— (satyam, jfianam..)—in fact, all such linguistic patterns, with 
which lay, philosophical and scientific humanity is obliged to get on and 
which it has evolved as a result of age-long experience and adjustments to 
the demands of its physical, logical, scientific and metaphysical needs, 
are grounded in Visesas, which are just the power and potency inherent 
in objects and which alone can bridge the gap between identity and differ¬ 
ence ! This discovery , establishment and logical demonstration of the necessity 
of this ubiquitous logico-philosophical category and its enthronement in philosophy 
are the most significant contributions of Mddhva thought to Indian Philosophy ,— 
nay , to all philosophy as such. 

The nature and function of these Visesas are then correctly defined 
and elucidated by Visnudasa : 


1. But it is not exactly identical with them in scope or content. This is a very 
important fact to be borne in mind. Vide also the treatment of Visesas by Vyasatirtha. 
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The exposition of Visesas leads, naturally, to a criticism of the doc¬ 
trine of “Akhandartha” which is a negation of all specification, 1 deter¬ 
mination and Visesas, in Brahman. The Dvaita-Vedantin is, therefore, 
obliged to challenge the Akhan^arthavada, which cuts at the very root of 
his conception of Brahman as “Savisesa” and as a Being endowed with an 
infinite number of auspicious attributes. 

The grounds on which the doctrine of “non-relational judgments” 
be they judgments of identity as in 'So \yam Devadattah 9 or judgments 
by definition or description as in are examined and 

refuted by the Vadaratnavali , in detail. The arguments are mostly drawn 
from the Td-fika of Jayatirtha. where the theory has been fully dealt with. 

The last chapter of the VR., establishes the validity of the Vedas 
as against the criticisms of the Buddhists, Carvakas and others and their 
“Apauruseyatva” as against the Naiyayikas. The entire exposition of 
this question is also based on Jayatirtha’s c. on the VTN. 

The work closes with a brief exposition of the doctrine of self-validity 
of Knowledge and the validity of the Saks!, as the highest instrument of its 
ascertainment. 


l. Cf. ^ *hwW'N<*n: 1 jt ^ini, ^ cnfi 3 T re T r«T T f * re T i4«t>a 

* * * * (Nym-Tatangipi on Akhan^larthavada, p. 275, Bby. edn.) 



Chapter XXV 


LIFE OF VYASATIRTHA 

(1478-1539) 


Vyasatirtha, Vyasaraya, or Vyasaraja Svamin, as he is variously 
called, was the disciple of Brahmanya Tirtha, fourth in descent from 
Rajendra Tirtha, 1 the Guru of Visnudasacarya. Chronologically, after 
Jayatlrtha, he is the one outstanding personality among the Vaisnava 
Pontiffs of the school of Madhvacarya. The Vaisnavism of Madhva had 
patronage in the courts of Kaliriga, Tulunad and in the Anegondi of pre- 
Vidyaranya days; but the influence-attained at the court of Vijayanagar 
by Vyasatirtha, eclipsed all earlier and later records and stands by itself, 
unique in history. It is thus briefly indicated in Vadiraja’s Tirthaprabandha : 

mfor to u 


Till the publication of the Vyasayogicarita of poet Somanatha, the world 
had no idea of the part played by Vyasatirtha in the history of the Vijaya¬ 
nagar empire. 2 Some of the earlier generation of scholars of South Indian 
history were inclined to laugh at what they imagined to be an exaggerated 
estimate of him given by Madhva tradition and dismiss it as a pious fabri¬ 
cation. But it is no longer possible to refuse to be convinced. The contem¬ 
porary biography of Vyasatirtha, by one who did not belong to his religious 
fold, is before them; and its account is, in the main, corroborated by such 
literary and epigraphic evidences as we are yet lucky to possess. Thanks 
to these, Vyasatirtha is not and need no longer be, a shadowy figure depend¬ 
ing for his prestige upon the credulity or propaganda of his followers. 


LIFE 


The most complete and reliable account of Vyasatlrtha’s life and 
career is to be found in the biographical account of Somanatha. 3 The 
songs of Purandara Dasa, a few inscriptions and tradition, yield important 
particulars. I shall now sketch his life in the light of these sources. 

(i) Vyasatirtha was born in or about 1460 a.d. in the village of 
Bannur, 4 about six miles north of Sosale, in the Mysore district. His 
father Rallanna Sumati, 5 of the Kasyapagotra, was the youngest of the six 

1. See Genealogical Table III. 

2. It is a pity that no proper account of the life and achievements of Vyasatirtha 
is found in the Vij. Sexcen. Com . Vol. 

3. It is not clear, therefore, what is meant by the statement in the Madras Uni. His. 
Series, XI, that “no authentic information is available re. the early life and career of Vyasa” 
(p. 322). Nothing has so far been discovered belying the facts given by Somanatha. 
Tradition speaks of another ‘Life of Vyasaraya’ written by his favorite disciple Vijayindra 
Tirtha, which has not, so far, been traced. 

4. Vyasayogicarita, Bangalore, 1926, p. 13 (text). 

5. “Sumati” probably represents a surname and Ballanna might be deemed to 
be the colloquial variant for Balarama. 
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sons of Ramacarya. As his first wife was childless for long, he married a 
second wife Akkamma. By the blessings of Brahmanya Tirtha of Canna- 
patna, he had three children born to him—a girl and two boys. The 
youngest was Yatiraja, 1 the future VyasatIrtha. At the age of five, Yatiraja 
was taught the alphabet and at seven, he had his Upanayana. For 
four years afterwards, he was at his Gurukula, whence he went home at 
eleven. There he went through a complete course of studies in Kavya, 
Nataka, Alamkara and Grammar, which must have covered at least a 
period of five years. 

Somewhere about this time, Brahmanya Tirtha sent word claiming 
from Ballanna Sumati, the fulfilment of the promise made by him and his 
wife, before the birth of their children that they would make over their 
second son to him. After some hesitation on the part of the parents, the 
promise was duly fulfilled. Ballanna himself took his son to Cannapatna 
and presented him to Brahmanya and returned home. 

Brahmanya Tirtha was very much impressed with the superior attain¬ 
ments of his ward and was secretly meditating to ordain him a monk, so 
as to enlist his genius to the cause of Vaisnava Dharma. Somanatha says 
that the young Yatiraja divined the intentions of Brahmanya and unwilling 
to commit himself, made a bolt for his freedom, one day. He walked a 
long way and feeling tired, lay down to rest under a tree. While asleep, 
he had a beatific vision in his dream in which God Visnu appeared before 
him and instructed him in his duty. The boy returned to the hermitage, 
quietly. The incident is important even as throwing some faint light on 
the probable age of Yatiraja at the time. He could not have been more than 
sixteen, to judge from the use of the phrase wn#l in the text 
of the Vyasayogicarita. Not long after the incident, Brahmanya Tirtha 
ordained his ward a monk and gave him the name of VyasatIrtha. 

VyasatIrtha spent some time after his ordination in the company 
of his Guru. Some time after the great famine of 1475-76, Brahmanya 
died. We may, therefore, assume that VyasatIrtha came to the Pitha in or 
about the year 1478 a.d. Assuming that he was about sixteen years old 
at the time of the demise of his Guru, we may easily fix the date of his birth 
in or about 1460 a.d. 2 

It is obvious that VyasatIrtha had no time to study anything of 
Madhva-Sastra under Brahmanya. He was obliged, soon after his succes¬ 
sion to the Pitha, to go to KancI, the citadel of Sastraic learning in S. 
India, in those days, where he is said to have stayed for many years studying 
the six systems of philosophy, under the most eminent Pandits there. It 
was probably here that VyasatIrtha acquired his deep erudition in the 
systems of Sarhkara and Ramanuja and the Bhatta school and Navya- 
Nyaya, an acquaintance which stood him in such good stead, in writing his 

1. Probably so named in honor of Brahmanya Tirtha. 

2. S. Srikantha Sastri, (Development of Sanskrit under Vijayanagar. p. 312, Vij. 
Sexcen. Vol.) gives the dates of Vyasatirtha’s birth and ordination as 1447 and 1455, which 
are too early. 
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monumental works,—the Nyayamrta, Tatparya-Candrika and Tarkatdn$ava. 
After the completion of his studies at Kanci, Vyasatlrtha went over to the 
seat of Sripadaraja at Mulbagal. 1 It was then another great centre of 
learning like Kanci. There he spent many years in study and meditation. 
These studies had reference, evidently, to Dvaita Vedanta, as is clear not 
only from the fact that Vyasatlrtha had already mastered the six systems 
at Kahci, but also from his own express acknowledgment to the effect 
at the end of his gloss on the Upadhikhandanatika. 2 

He is believed to have read under Sripadaraja for nearly twelve 

years. 3 This seems to be slightly exaggerated, having regard to the fact 

that he had taken much less time to dive deep into the Saddarsanas at 

Kanci and in view of the fact that he was sent to the court of Saluva Nara- 
♦ 

simha at Candragiri, by Sripadaraja, 4 just about the time of the usurpation 
of Vijayanagar by the second dynasty, 5 which, according to competent 
historians, happened about 1485-86. We have, therefore, to cut short 
Vyasatirtha’s stay and studies at Mulbagal, to five or six years, which is 
reasonable. 

The latter part of the IV chapter of the Vyasayogicarita gives a brilliant 
account of the arrival of Vyasatlrtha, at the court of Sajuva Narasimha at 
Candragiri, and the grand reception accorded to him there. Here he 
spent some years, honoured and worshipped by the King, “as Dattatreya 
was by Kartavirya” (p. 40). Here, he met and vanquished in intellectual 
tournaments many leading scholars of his day and conducted debates on 
such standard treatises on Logic as the Tattvacintamani of Garigesa. There 
is reason to believe that it was during this period that Vyasatlrtha was 
entrusted with the worship of God Srinivasa on the hill at Tirupati. 6 Tradi¬ 
tion says he continued to worship at Tirupati for twelve years (1486-98) 
His S. Indian tour must have been undertaken during this period, when he 


1. The facts that (1) Vyasatlrtha is nowhere represented (in the biography of 
Somanatha) to have gone to Kanci at the bidding of Brahmanya, or (2) visited him on his 
return from that city, indicate clearly that Brahmanya’s demise must have taken place a 
few years before his pupil’s departure to Kanci. 

2. w i kwRwi fatan *fsr- 

tDTRTT I (colophon). 

3. Such is the view expressed by the late Vidyaratnakara Svami of the Vyasaraja 
Mutt, quoted in the Introd, to Vy-carita , lxxiii. 

4. Not by Brahmanya Tirtha, as stated on pp. 321-22, Madras Uni. His. Series, xi. 

5. This seems to be indicated by the curious fact that Vyasatlrtha goes straight to 
Candragiri though Sripadaraja merely advises him to go to “the King’s court”. The terms 
in which Vyasatlrtha commends Saluva Narasimha when he meets him (pp. 49-50 text 
of Vy-carita) also show that the latter’s victorious campaign through S. India, had come to 
a close, by then. 

6. Certain special honors shown to the Mutt of Vyasaraya at Tirupati, such as the 
right to the Svami to go round the prakaras seated in a palanquin and personally worship 
the deity in the sanctum, the presence of a Vyasaraya Mutt on the hill with an inscription 
on its walls as well as alllusions in certain songs of Vyasatlrtha, are adduced as proofs of 
his having been entrusted with the worship of Srinivasa. 



was in the habit of quitting Tirupati for short intervals, entrusting the 

worship to some disciples. 1 _ _ 

It appears from Somanatha’s account that Vyasatlrtha did not quit 

Candragiri for a while after 1498. He evidently stuck to Sajuva Immadi 
Narasimha, the son and successor of Saluva Narasimha, till Narasa became 
the de facto ruler of Vijayanagar soon after the settlement which he con¬ 
cluded with Tamma Raya, in 1498. (See Proddattur 386 of 1904, Madras 
Insc.), one of the terms of which was perhaps the establishment of Vyasa¬ 
tlrtha as the Spiritual Adviser and Guardian Angel of the State. 2 How¬ 
ever that may be, Vyasatlrtha left for Vijayanagar, in or about 1493 a.d. 
“at the pressing and persistent invitation of Narasa s ministers (p. 54, 
lines 1-2, text); and made it his permanent residence for the rest of his life. 
His entry into Vijayanagar and installation as the Guardian Saint of the 
Kingdom are fittingly described in the fifth chapter of Somanatha s bio¬ 
graphy. This place of honor given to him was not confirmed without a 
challenge. Learned men from various parts of India came to challenge 
him to a public disputation with them. Led by Basava Bhatta of Kalinga 
they pinned their challenges ( biruda patras —text) to the palace pillars. The 
challenge was promptly accepted and Vyasatlrtha met the opposing team 
of scholars and vanquished it completely after a protracted debate lasting 
for thirty days (P. 61 text). 

When Narasa was succeeded by Vlranarasimha, the position of 
Vyasatlrtha remained the same at the court. According to Venkobarao, 
again, (p. lxvii) Nuniz makes a direct reference to Vyasatlrtha; for the 
following passage can refer to none but him: “ The King of Bisnaga, every day , 
hears the preaching of a learned Brahmin who never married nor ever touched 
a woman”. Somanatha appears to say that it was during the reign of Vira 
Narasimha, that Vyasatlrtha started composing his great works : the 
Candrika , Tarkatandava and Nyayamrta . 3 

The accession of Krsnadevaraya in 1509, opened up a new chapter of 
glory in the life of Vyasatlrtha, —a chapter far more brilliant than any that 


1. See B. Venkoba Rau, Notes to Vy-carita p. 18. 

2. Such is, at any rate, the interpretation put by B. Venkoba Rau on the words of 
Nuniz that “after this (settlement) was done, he (Narasa Naque) told the King (Tammaraya) 
that he desired to go to Bisnaga to do certain things that would tend to the benefit 
of the Kingdom and the King pleased at that, told him, “So it should be” (Introd. xvii- 
xviii). He also thinks that simultaneously with Narasa’s campaign between 1499-1500. 
Vyasatlrtha also, started his reform of installing 732 Hanuman idols in different parts of 
the Kingdom, beginning with the Yantroddharaka Hanuman at Hampi (Introd. xiv, 
ix, xviii). Cf. also a song of Vijaya Dasa {Annals BORI xviii, pt. 2, p. 197; and p. 323, 
Madras Uni. His Ser. xi. 

3. This is the order in which Somanatha has named the three great works of 
Vyasatlrtha (p. 61-65). But there is indisputable evidence to show that the Nym. was written 
before the Candrika (See pp. 965 and 984 of Candrika (Bby. 1913). The Tarkatandava refers 
by name to both the Nym. and the Tc (Mys. edn. vol. iii, p. 302; 280. This shows that the 
T. T. must have been the last of the ‘Vyasatraya’. But then, there is a reference to the 
Tarkatandava, according to Raghavendra’s gloss, in the Tc. (P. 68b) which might be ex¬ 
plained as a later insertion, when all the three works were completed. 
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had gone before it. The Raya had the greatest regard and respect for 
Vyasatlrtha and regarded him as nothing less than his “Kuladevata.” With 
thrilling emotion does Somanatha write : 

faw jpTT, f^RTT 

ckiwwi +<«0'*ndi ) «nTT i 

mfwl ; ^wrt wire ; vmm- 

gflWfrlffiqqq %0oMWr^f7: ii (P. 71 text). 

Vyasatlrtha had already obtained by 1500, the honor of a green flag 
on a camel as a mark of respect from the Sultan of Bijapur (p. xv. introd), 1 
“In 1511 a.d. he obtained from the King, the village Pulambakkam in 
the “Padaivldu-rajyam,” for conducting the Avani festival in his own name, 
of God Varadaraja at Kanci and also the King’s sanction for presenting a 
Sesavahana of gold, which had to be used as a vehicle for the God on the 
fourth day of all festivals” {Madras Epi. Rep. 1912-20, no. 370 of 1919). 
In an inscription on the southern wall of the Mantapa in front of the Vittal- 
svami temple, at Hampi, which records a grant to the temple in 1513, 
by Krsnadevaraya, Vyasatlrtha is referred to as the Guru without any prefix 
whatever : 

frPKihi M*Mod ufKKwRii i 

( S . 1.1. IV, no. 48 of 1889—Kannada) 

It is now conclusively established that Vyasatlrtha was indeed the 
Guru of Krishnadevaraya on the evidence of a clear statement to the 
effect in a Sanskrit work of the Raya himself, a palm leaf fragment of which 
is preserved in the G.O. Mss. Library, Madras (D. G. no. 18299) : 

^jt ft: fin-pnfaM 

This is sufficient evidence that Krsnadevaraya regarded Vyasatlrtha as 
his Guru in the special sense of the term. Another inscription in 1514, record¬ 
ing a grant to the Krsnasvami temple at Hampi, remarks inter alia that 
after installing the image of Krsna, which he brought from Udayagiri, 
the Raya appointed Ramannacarya and Mulbagal Timmannacarya as 
Arcakas. The names are undoubtedly those of Madhva Brahmins. As 
Balakrsna of Udayagiri was a prized trophy, the choice of Arcakas from 
Madhvas becomes significant. Vyasatlrtha himself in one of his songs 
(in Kannada) has sung the advent of Balakrsna from Udayagiri (See 
Vyasardyara Kirtanegalu, Udipi, no. 60). Subsequent to the Raya’s return 
from Kondavidu, there was another grant to Vyasatlrtha in 1516. 

Paes’s curious report of the Raya being washed by a Brahmin whom he 
held sacred and who was “a great favorite of his [Italics mine] which Sewell 

1. The honor of the green flag and a drum on the back of a camel is kept up to this 
day in the Mafha of Vyasatlrtha at Sosale, by his successors. The Saluvabhyudaya. says 
that Narasimha took the honor of the green umbrella in one of his campaigns against the 
Sultans, green being the favorite color of Muslims. A camel corps furnished by one of his 
feudatories, is also mentioned in the same context. 
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(Forgotten Empire , p. 249-50, f.n. 3) finds it difficult to believe, may yet be 
true, if, as is probable, it has reference to Vyasatirtha, who was certainly 
a favourite of the Raya and was held sacred by him ! At any rate, we know 
of no other Brahmin of the time, who could answer to the description 
of Nuniz, and Paes. As for the washing ceremony, it is, though unknown to 
every other Brahminical order, yet, in perfect accord with the precepts of 

Sri Madhvacarya, in this Tantrasara (ii, 10-11); 

* * * gtft: i 

Mfdum t ii (d^dr<) 

This would make it clear that Madhva teaches that such ceremonial bathing 
(abhifeka) of a disciple , by his teacher , conduces to the glory and spiritual well¬ 
being of the former. The practice would thus appear to be distinctively 
Madhva; and none but a follower of Madhva would have adopted it. We 
have sufficient evidence to show that Krsnadevaraya looked upon 
Vyasatirtha as his Guru par excellence (Vide the terms in which he refers to 
Vyasatirtha in the inscription at the Vittalasvami temple at Hampi, quoted 
above) and that he was a great favorite of the King, as will be clear for 
Somanatha’s account also. Judging then, from all circumstances of the case 
and the evidences at our disposal, there is every reason to believe that it 
was Vyasatirtha that Paes was alluding to, in his interesting report. There 
would thus be no difficulty in assuming that it was to him that Nuniz also 
was alluding in his report about the King of Bisnaga listening everyday to the 
preaching of “a learned Brahmin who never married nor {had) touched a woman” 
[Italics mine]. The description points unmistakably to a Sannyasin (of 
the Ekadandi order) and so far as available records show, Vyasatirtha 
is the only one wielding such influence over the Raya and answering to 
the descriptions of these two foreign travellers. Nuniz’s remarks are fully 
corroborated by Somanatha’s biography (pp. 40, 53, 59, 66,67-68 and 71). 

Towards the close of the V chapter, Somanatha describes a signi¬ 
ficant episode in the life of Vyasatirtha. Soon after his return to the capital 
from the Kalinga war (1516) and his treaty with the Gajapati, 
Krsnadevaraya one day, rushed to the presence of Vyasatirtha with a 
work on Advaita Vedanta, 1 sent for criticism, by the Kalinga ruler. He 
further says that the Kalinga King Vidyadhara Patra, had sent the work to 
Krsnaraya, through his commander-in-chief at the instigation of certain 
self-conceited Pandits of his court with a haughty challenge that it might 
be shown to Vyasatirtha, inviting him to refute it, if he could. 2 The 


1. This is clear from the nature of the epithets employed : 

2. E riO hE g: 5T 3fc re ft r *!I IT m i 

^ rntfiT 1 gfar : HWT STfTTfiT: 

ritr jfw+i tTfoul i (P. 70). 
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challenge of the Kalinga ruler was, in effect, a challenge to the imperial 
dignity of the Raya himself and to his Dualistic leanings in philosophy 
and the prestige of Karnatak in the domain of philosophy so ably upheld 
in the person and works of Vyasatirtha. And, if in trying to defend these, 
the Raya ran to Vyasatirtha, it only shows how indispensable he was 
to him and what position he occupied in the estimation of the Raya. 

Unfortunately* Somanatha has not mentioned the name of the work 
thus despatched to Vyasatirtha. Among the works of Vyasatirtha, the 
only one which answers to the requirements of the case is the Sattarkavilasa 
(See Appendix VI) which has so far remained unknown and of which 
no Ms has yet been discovered. Sattarkavilasa cannot be another name 
either for the Nyth. or the TT. There is no reason why Vyasatirtha should 
refer to his own Nym. by a different name. As for the TT. its subject 
matter is pure logic while the Sattarkavilasa as it appears from the parti¬ 
cular reference given by Vyasatirtha himself dealt with topics of vital in¬ 
terest to Advaita like Jlvanmukti, Ajnana and Avidyanivrtti. From cer¬ 
tain remarks of the celebrated logician Vasudeva Sarvabhauma at the end 
of his c. on the Advaitamakaranda of Laksmldhara (of which a ms. is noticed 
by Rajendralal Mitra, in his catalogue) it appears that he lent his willing 
cooperation to the Gajapati Ruler Kurma Vidyadhara in devising ways 
of humiliating Krsnadevaraya of Vijayanagar : 

wrfa: I 

It was evidently some other work of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, if not his 
c. on the Advaitamakaranda that formed the subject of challenge referred to 
by Somanatha. It is worthy of note that the name of Krsnaraya’s rival 
mentioned by Somanatha, answers more or less closely to the one referred 
by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, in the verse cited above. Here , then, is interest¬ 
ing light thrown on the historical authenticity of the incidents recorded by Somanatha. 
Apparently, the Kalinga King wanted to outshine Krsnadevaraya, 
not only in military prowess; but in literary glory too. The 
reference to Krsnaraya by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, as “Karnatesvara”, 
also establishes that the Vijayanagar Kingdom was universally accepted 
as a purely Kannada state and its ruling dynasty was also regarded as 
purely Kannadiga and never as a Telugu dynasty at any time, in contem¬ 
porary records. 

Before starting on his Raichur expedition in 1520, the Raya per¬ 
formed a “ratnabhiseka” for Vyasatirtha (pp. 71-75 text). In 1526, 
Vyasatirtha received the village of Bettakonda from the King. This was 
named “ Vyasasamudra ”, after the big lake which he caused to be dug 
there. 1 Earlier., there are two other epigraphs, one dated 1523 (Svabhanu) 

1. This is referred to by Purandara Dasa in one of his songs : 
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recording the grant of the village of Brahmanyatirthapura to Vyasaraya. 
He, however, gave it away to Brahmins. The grant of 1524 is 
recorded on a stone in front of the Vyasaraya Matha at Tirupati, showing 
probably that Vyasatirtha was then at Tirupati, praying to God Srinivasa, 1 
during the dreaded period of the Kuhuyoga. 2 It was presumably after 
the great Kuhuyoga of 1524, that Vyasasamudra was granted to Vyasa¬ 
tirtha. 3 It is clear from Somanatha’s account that Vyasatirtha moved 
away for sometime to his retreat at Bettakonda, presumably during the 
period of “temporary estrangement” from the Raya, when Aliya Ramaraya 
was at the helm of affairs. The Raya seems to have gone on a pilgrimage 
and returned by 1527 to the capital where he made another grant to 
Vyasatirtha {Shintoga, 85) the terms of which imply that Vyasatirtha was 
completely restored to his former position in his estimation :— 

item 'Kj'uu i 

h m m mm i 


* * * ( E pi. Ear.) 

Somanatha goes on to say that after the death of Krsnadevaraya 
(1530), Acyutaraya continued to honour Vyasatirtha for some years. 
It was in Acyuta’s reign that the image of Yogavarada Narasimha was 
set up by Vyasatirtha in the courtyard of the Viththalasvami temple at 
Hampi, in 1532. 

Seven years later, Vyasatirtha himself passed away at Vijayanagar 
on the fourth day of the dark fortnight of Phalguna, in Vilambi , correspond¬ 
ing to Saturday, the 8th of March 1539 a.d . 4 His mortal remains are 


aiUHf»fcKJ«f 3>fkdfh %9T?t55^T | (Kannada) 

* * * 

(Song no. 20, Madhvabhajanamafljari, K. Bandappa, Dharwar, 1932, p. 16). 

1. See song of Vyasaraya to Srinivasa (no. 53 of Udipi). 

2. It was during this ‘Kuhuyoga’ that tradition says Vyasaraya himself ascended 
the throne of Vijayanagar, to save his disciple Krsnaraya from peril. The appellation 
“Vyasaraja” and the custom of “ Divafige salam ” which is to this day kept up in the 
Vyasaraya Mutt at Sosale, when the Svami seated on his “throne” is hailed at a daily darbar, 
every evening, as the Lord seated on the “Vijayanagara-Karnataka Vidyasimhasana”, 
serve to keep in memory the forgotten past. Purandaradasa also has recorded Vyasaraya’s 
occupation of the throne of Vijayanagar in one of his songs already cited. 

3. The period between 1524-26 was a gloomy one. Taken ill, the Raya was prob¬ 
ably'forced to abdicate in favour of his son Tirumaladevaraya in or about 1524 (Ep. Car. 
Bangalore, Mayadi, 82) and after his death in 1525 to take his brother Acyuta as Regent. 

4. The date is given by Purandara Dasa, in one of his songs, (quoted by Kittel, in 

his Nagavarmana Chandassu : ^I 

The author of Madras Uni. His. Ser. XI, feels, rather vaguely, that Vyasatirtha “appears to 
have breathed his last a little later than 1532” ! [ Italics mine j. 
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entombed at Nava Brndavana, an island on the Tungabhadra, about half 
a mile east of Anegondi. [Face photograph of Navabrndavana opposite] . 

(ii) Vyasatirtha was almost the second Founder of the system of Madhva. 
In him, the secular and philosophical prestige of the system of Madhva 
reached, its highest point of recognition. The strength which he infused 
into it through his labours and personality has contributed, in no small 
measure, to its being even today a living and flourishing faith in S. India 
as a whole. The learned Appayya Diksita is reported to have observed 
that the great Vyasatirtha “saved the melon of Madhvaism from bursting, 
by securing it with three bands” in the form of his three great works—the 
Nyayamrtay Candrika and Tarkatandava. These showed to the philosophical 
world that the followers of Madhva could more than hold their own against 
the best intellects of India, in the field of iogic and metaphysics, Nyaya, 
Mlmamsa, Vyakarana and Vedanta. There is a tradition that when the 
great N. Indian Logician Paksadhara Misra, visited Mulbagal, he had 
spoken most appreciatively of Vyasatirtha : 

qroto lifter i 

TOtr<.fa4wt Art II 

With all his erudition, Vyasatirtha was not a mere doctrinaire. He 
was a thinker of high order. He was essentially warm-hearted and felt 
himself as at home on the naked peaks of the intellect and in the unfathom¬ 
ed depths of mystic consciousness and devotion to God. His religion of 
service, sympathy and effort {Kirtane no. 55 of Udipi) was a direct corollary 
of his philosophy. By its side, the homage of Madhusudana Sarasvatl : 

* * * (at the end of his disquisition on Nirakarabrahmavada) 
turns out to be little more than hollow sentimentalism in one whose 
highest Brahman is characterless. 

(iii) If the Kings of Vijayanagar were models of religious toleration, 
we have not a little to thank Vyasatirtha for it. While his influence lasted, 
he could easily have feathered his own nest and seen to the religious and 
political ascendancy of the men of his own creed. But he despised such 
ambitions. He was scrupulously just and fair in his dealings and treat¬ 
ment of others. He treated Basavabhatta, whom he had vanquished in 
debate, with exemplary kindness and regard. 1 2 3 He could easily have estab¬ 
lished a monopoly of worship for the men of his faith at Tirupati during 
his sojourn, there; but he did not. He was no inciter of hatred against Siva 
though personally, a staunch Vaisnava. He has himself composed a Stotra 
in praise of Siva 2 and to this day, a special service is held in the Vyasaraja 
Mutt at Sosale on the Mahasivaratri s day, when the Siva-linga, said to 
have been presented to Vyasatirtha by Basavabhatta, is worshipped. He 
allowed his preachings to take their gentle course of persuasion and 
disliked proselytization for the sake of numbers. He did not misuse his 


1. ii Virihja Vellirippazhattukku Muqu Kaffu Poffar” (Tamil). 

2. See Vy-carita. p. 61. 

3. Laghu Siva Stuti , S. M. Belgaum, 1881. 



NAVABRNDAVANA an island in the Turigabhadra river near 
Anegondi (Hampi) where we have the Brndavanas (tombs) of the 
nine famous Madhva Saints : 

1. Padmanabha'Rrtha 2. Kavindra T. 3. Vagisa T. 4. Vyasatirtha 
5. Raghuvarya T. 6. Sudhindra T. 7. Srinivasa T. 8. Rama T. 

and 9. Govinda Odeyaru 


To Face p. 294 
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influence with the Kings to make his faith the State religion. This attitude 
deserves to be contrasted with that of the Srivaisnavas, reported in the 
Prapannamrta : 

fwrrer sromrfir i 

3TRTT «n^CT|^T: *1*11 TRT rPTT 5T5TT: II 

fcWg TT fHg T *TST * * * * * I 

o 

But in VyasatIrtha days Virupaksa was the tutelary deity of the kingdom 
along with Viththala and the seal of Virupaksa instituted by Vidyaranya, 
was still in use.. It is thus a very sweeping and unfair estimate of 
VyasatIrtha, that we have in the Madras University Historical Series , no.xi, that 
“in spite of the efforts of VyasatIrtha, Madhvaism did not evoke popular 
enthusiasm. The only contribution which it made to religion was to give an 
exaggerated importance to the worship of Hanuman. A few Brahmins and fewer 
nobles accepted the teachings of Madhva” (p. 323). [Italics mine] . 

It is now known that VyasatIrtha had numerous families owning alleg¬ 
iance to his Mutt in the Uttara-Kamataka areas bordering the Adil Shahi 
kingdom. Many of these were entrusted with civil and military responsi¬ 
bilities of “Deshpandes.” Descendants of these families owing allegiance to 
Vyasaraya’s Mutt are still to be found in large numbers in the Bagalkot, 
Hungund, Muddebehal and other areas beyond the Tungabhadra. A 
Telugu ms. in the Govt. O. Mss. Lib.—Madras (Triennial Cat.) mentions 
Peddarama of Pippala Gotra, a powerful chief of the Vijayanagar court 
as a “Priyasisya” of the great VyasatIrtha.” * * * 

The message of VyasatIrtha was addressed to the thoughtful among 
men and the really sincere among the people. His mission had two sides: a 
religious and a philosophical one. And it is sufficient to say that in both 
these fields, the impression he had made was both profound and lasting 
and destined to lead to far-reaching consequences. We shall have much 
to say of his labours in the domain of philosophy, presently. It may be 
pointed out here that VyasatIrtha was a Psalmist in Kannada and had 
composed many beautiful songs in his mother-tongue, Kannada,—a fact 
of which only flying mention has been made by the author of Madras Uni. 
His. Series. XI. More than even for his own compositions, his name would 
have to be invested with special significance as that of the person who gave 
India, a Purandara Dasa a#id a Kanaka Dasa, both disciples of Vyasaraya. 
Those who know anything about the history of the Dasa Kuta and how 
much Kannada literature is indebted to these great Poet-Saints of Kamatak, 
will have no difficulty in realizing the importance of the service ren¬ 
dered by VyasatIrtha to the cause of “popular religion” and cultural re¬ 
vival; for no one can deny that the Dasa Kuta “evoked popular enthusiasm” 
for the philosophy of Vaisnavism in Karnatak. Its influence on the ethical 
uplift of the masses is too well known to need elaboration here. 

Nay, the influence of VyasatIrtha was felt far beyond the limits of 
Karnataka, — in the heart of distant Bengal. It is now fairly well known, 
though no reference is made to it in Madras Uni. His. Ser. XI, that the Bhakti 
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Movement of Caitanya who flourished wholly within the lifetime of 
Vyasatlrtha, owed a great deal of its inspiration to the philosophy of Madhva 
and its exposition by Vyasatlrtha. A section of the followers of Caitanya goes 
so far as to claim that Caitanya himself comes of a line of ascetics from 
Madhva through Rajendra Tirtha and Vyasatirtha. In his Gauraganod- 
desadiplka , Caitanya’s biographer, Kavikarnapura speaks reverently of the 
three great masterpieces of Vyasatlrtha as the “Visnu-Samhita” : 

If properly viewed, the influence of Vyasatirtha would be seen to have 
brought about a glorious religious renaissance in the XVI century, simul¬ 
taneously in the north and in the south of India. 1 Of his place in the domain of 
Indian philosophy, we shall say something in the next section. Historical 
scholarship must indeed be thoroughly blind and bankrupt, if it could 
discover in Vyasatirtha’s work and achievement, nothing more substantial 
or enduring than “an exaggerated importance to the worship of Hanuman” 
and the erection, presumably, of a few temples to that god ! 


1. Even the Devotionalism of the Maharasjxa Saints, Tukaram and his predecessors, 
would appear to be inspired by the Bhakti Movement of the Haridasas through common 
devotion to Vithfhala. See p. 247. See also the following Abhanga of Ekanatha 
(1533-99) referring to the period of Purandara Dasa and his Viththala-Sampradaya at 
Pandharpur : 

cfftr ^Frt i qrR-f q uafdi i 

uregr t ^rt i ^rt %% i 

g4>T 'H'WiRAJI ^T3T I +N^I fad'l-G II 

Q. In B. R. Patawardhan’s paper ‘Jnanesvar Kalin Marathi va Kanadi, pub. in 
JflaneSvar-DarSan, Pt. i. Ahmadnagar, 1934, p. 175. 



Chapter XXVI 


WORKS OF VYASATIRTHA 

Vyasatirtha wrote nine works in all. The general belief among 
the followers of M. has been that Vyasatirtha wrote only eight works. 
But I have discovered a reference to a ninth one by name Sattarkavilasa in 
his own c. on J’s M.Kh.t. (See Appendix). I believe this was the work 
Vyasatirtha wrote as described by Somanatha in his Vy-carita, in reply to 
an Advaitic work sent by the Kalinga chief Vidyadhara Patra, chal¬ 
lenging Vyasatirtha to refute it, if he could. My reasons for suggesting 
this identification are given in the Appendix. No ms. of this work has 
however been discovered so far. His major and most important 
works are three, the Nydyamrta , Tarkatantfava, and Candrika , collectively 
called “Vyasa-traya” . Among his minor works, the first place is to be given 
to his Bhedojjivana. 1 Next come his recondite and highly technical glosses 
on the Khandanatraya and the Tattvaviveka. A Granthamalika Stotra , giving 
a list of the 37 works of Madhva, is ascribed to him in the catalogue of the 
T. P. L. and published in the S. M. (pp. 382-3). The oft-quoted verse : 

* * * * (q. p. 7) embodying the nine leading tenets of Madhva 
theology and metaphysics, is also traditionally ascribed to him. It is quoted 
by Baladeva Vidyabhusana—in his Prameyaratnavali as that of an ancient 
authority (^T^T srr^r) to which is added a parallel verse of his own : 
5 sfr*T53': srn? fawjpi * * * All the above-mentioned works of Vyasatirtha have 
been printed. 2 

(1) NYAyAMRTA (p) 

In this, his magnum opus , Vyasatirtha has undertaken a complete 
vindication of the philosophical power and prestige of the realistic meta¬ 
physics of Anandatlrtha, together with a discussion of its concomitant 
problems. The work is divided into four chapters or Paricchedas. The 
first discusses the central idea of idealism : the unreality of the phenomenal 
world and goes into the various proofs (pramanas) on which it is sought 
to be based. Such doctrines of Adyaita as have a direct bearing on this 
thesis of the falsity of world-appearance like that of degrees of reality, 

1. Wrongly attributed to Vadiraja in RICE’S Catalogue. 

2. The Editor of the T. P. L. Cat. is mistaken in his statement that the Bhedojjivana 
and the gloss on the XJ. K. are yet to be printed. The “Sudha” is not one of the works of 
Vyasatirtha, as we have it on p. 424 of Madras Uni. His. Ser. XL Nor did he “comment 
on several Upanisads such as the Chan, and the Mandukya” (ibid.). The “Sudha” is, as 
we have seen, (p. 252), a work of Jayatirtha and the cc. on the Upanisads were by an 
earlier Vyasatirtha, who was a direct disciple of Jayatirtha (See under Major Commen¬ 
tators). The author of the Nym. generally describes himself as “Vyasayati” disciple of 
Brahmanya Tirtha or of Laksminarayana Tirtha. 
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Adhyasa (kartrtvadhyasa, dehatmaikyabhrama ), Anirvacaniya etc., are fully 
thrashed out. The various definitions of “Mithyatva” (the concept of 
unreality) propounded by Advaitins are analysed and refuted. The four 
hetus in the familiar “Mithyatvanumana”, are then criticized. The sanc¬ 
tity of Pratyaksa and its inviolability by Anumana and Agama are upheld. 
In this connection, Vyasatirtha repudiates Vacaspati’s application of the 
“Apacchedaftyaya” of the Purva-Mimamsa to the controversy of Pratyaksa 
vs. Agama. He points out the is restricted to cases of 

mere sequence of items involving no relation and where 

there is no mutual conflict between two injunctions or any essential 
invalidity of One vis-a-vis another. Many representative texts of Monism 
are reinterpreted. The doctrines of “Drsti-Srsti”; “Ekajivajnanavada”, 
“Bhavarupajnanavada” (Gitsukha) and the question of its locus ; the diver¬ 
gent views of the Bhamati and the Vivarana on this point are elaborately dealt 
with. 

The II Pariccheda opens with a refutation of ‘ ‘Akhandartha’ ’ and 
its application to Upanisadic texts (laksanavakyas). Advaitic doctrines, 
like those of Nirgunatva, Nirakaratva, Svaprakasatva and Avacyatva of 
Brahman, are repudiated and their theistic opposites upheld. “Difference” 
is shown to be real, cognizable and characterizable, with the help of 
“Visesas”. Madhva’s scheme of five-fold difference (Pancabheda) is 
shown to have the sanction and support of the three Pramanas. The idea 
of the material and efficient causality of Brahman are shown to be devoid 
of any real sense, on the Advaitic view. The doctrine and concept of 
identity ( aikya ) are closely examined and shown to be unintelligible,— 
impossible. The chapter ends with a discourse on the atomicity of the soul 
(Dvaita view). 

The III Chapter is devoted to a critical examination of the place 
and significance to be assigned to the scriptural injunctions regarding the 
various means of realization, Sravana, Manana, religious instruction, self- 
discipline etc., in expediting God-realization. 

In the fourth chapter is elucidated the doctrine of Mukti as under¬ 
stood by Madhva. Other views of Moksa are criticized with a good grasp 
of details. The Advaitic view of release as being identical with the cessa¬ 
tion of Avidya is refuted. The prospect of characterless bliss is shown to 
be utterly devoid of all motive-force for human effort towards salvation. 
The doctrine of Jivanmukti is next examined. As against the Visista- 
dvaitins, the author maintains that gradation does obtain in Moksa and 
must do so , in view of certain logical necessities and scriptural admissions. 

(ii) The Nym. expands many topics that have been but briefly 
dealt with by the predecessors of Vyasatirtha. The concept of “ Mithyatva ” 
and its premises have been only succinctly dealt with by Jayatirtha and 
Visnudasa, in their dialectical works. Vyasatirtha, therefore, devotes 
considerable attention to an up to date review and a comprehensive analysis 
and refutation of every one of the five definitions of falsity postulated by 
the Advaitic dialecticians and disposes of them all after a full-dress debate. 
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He examines a number of alternative explanations of “drsyatva” “jadatva” 
etc., advanced by Citsukha, Anandabodha and others and exposes their 
material fallacies and the mutual contradictions and conflict with the views 
of older writers of their own school , which such attempted alternative explana¬ 
tions would entail upon the innovators. He deals with the new definition 
of falsity as “ Jnanatvena Jhananivartyatvam ”, not noticed by his predecessors. 
He also raises several crucial and inconvenient objections which are diffi¬ 
cult to parry and go to the very crux of things, such as for example, whether 
(l)the Universe is to be regarded as utterly unreal. ) 

or unreal only in a noumenal sense (m<Hlfa+c«u+A<n ^t). Absolute denial 
would make the world non-existent per se and throw the Advaitin into 
the arms of the Buddhistic Nihilist. The distinction of reality into 
phenomenal and noumenal, being as yet unproved, it would be unfair to 
speak of denying the world in a noumenal sense. 

The Advaitin declares roundly that he means to deny the world 
utterly: i n 

(Advaitasiddhi ). Vyasatirtha rightly points out in anticipation that on this 
view, “Mithyatva” would stand completely unmasked as utter non¬ 
existence : aM'dNMNkll'l II The same fate would 

overtake the Advaitin on the other two definitions also : 

“ * * * (1) JKfhprfiresmT i 
(2) (3) i 

ffir 'dialed II 


It is pointed out that utter denial of the objective world would conflict with 
the position of the early Advaitins, that in all cases of illusory cognitions, it 
is the unreal that is presented and the real that is negated : 3rr*mPRT w^rr 
aRnrraw ftra i srfir, ( qrwfa^r#! s n famftre snr w^t) 

II and it is significant to note that both Madhusudana and 
Brahmananda try to explain away this textual contradiction between the 
older and the later views of the Advaitins. 

Raising the question of the status of the falsity of the Universe, Vyasa¬ 
tirtha points out that it would not involve the fallacy of Nityasama Jati, 
to ask whether Mithyatva is itself stultifiable or not. He quotes the authori¬ 
tative definition of the fallacy given by the Naiyayikas and observes that the 
argument as posed by him is not open to the charge, as it does not raise a 
reductio ad absurdum in the shape of "uIwufefiitdcwY* both ways . 

He also discusses, dialectically, several doctrines of the Advaita 


Vedanta not noticed by his predecessors, particularly Visnudasacarya. e.g. 


1 

3. 

5. 

7. 

9. 

11 . 




2 . 

4. 

6 . 

8 . 

10 . 




N 

Jrrfw doctrine of Ramanuja. 


(Ramanuja) and 12. 

Though making liberal use of the materials furnished by his predecessors like 
Madhva, Jayatirtha, and Visnudasa, Vyasatlrtha’s work is not without a 
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stamp of originality of approach and distinctive presentation, on every page 
of it. He has not only covered much wider ground; but has also raised new 
issues and brought to bear on the treatment new facts and evidences and 
above all a fresh approach. His claim to have made some new and original 
contributions to Madhva thought and interpretation is thus perfectly 
justifiable : 

Wlfa swtsj spft (Nym) - 1 

He discusses the interpretation of many new Advaitic texts not 
noticed by the Vadaratnavali : qet WPn?*TT; flmifa:; 

l His discussion of “Akhandartha” and its application 

to “ Tat tvdm asV\ “Satyam Jnanam .” and other definitive texts, proceed 

entirely on new lines. 

The Nyaydmrta is thus the Novum Organum of Dvaita dialectics. Vyasa- 
tirtha is not merely the founder of this new dialectic of his school but also 
the fountain-head of the entire controversial literature of the Dvaita-Advaita 
schools subsequent to him. His work was the starting point of a series of 
brilliant dialectical classics, whose composition and study became the 
chief intellectual occupation of the savants of the next three centuries after 
him. The challenge thrown out by Vyasatirtha was taken up by Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati, in his Advaitasiddhi. This was, in its turn, criticized by 
Ramacarya, in his Tarangini (beginning of 17th cent.); which again was 
criticized by Brahmananda Sarasvati, who was, in his turn, refuted by 
Vanamali Misra. “It was Vyasatirtha, who, for the first time , took special 
pains to collect together, from the vast range of Advaitic literature, all the 
crucial points for discussion and arrange them on a novel, yet thoroughly 
Scientific and systematic plan.” 2 He has exhibited in his work, more than 
a hundred points of departure and has discussed them with a minuteness 
of observation and mastery over details, rarely to be found even among 
some of the “Titanic thinkers of the past.” 3 A glance at the table of con¬ 
tents of the Nyaydmrta , would give a sufficient idea of the stupendousness of the 
task attempted and achieved by Vyasatirtha. 

He has kept himself well within the bounds of the main problems of 
the contending systems. He is unparalleled in the careful handling of 
texts, acuteness of scholarship and wide range of study of the works of the 
various systems of thought. His works show a wider, deeper and more 
comprehensive knowledge of Advaitic works than what could be said of his 
critics’ knowledge of Dvaita texts and traditions. He has freely laid under 
contribution the principles of interpretation ani dialectics enunciated and 


1. notwithstanding the vain wrangling of some later glossators over the term 

It is interesting to note that Vyasatirtha’s own disciple Vijayindra, in his 
Amoda on this passage, clinches the matter by observing : “sM'M+’mid” ffir 
tflu I II We may safely take it that Vijayindra is reflecting the true 

sense of the terms as intended by Vyasatirtha. 

2. Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri, Introd, to Advaitasiddhi. Calcutta Oriental Ser. 
ix., p. 36. 

3. ibid. 
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developed in the standard treatises of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, Mimamsa 
and grammatical schools. The following are some of the important authors 
and works of other systems, cited by him in his Nym : 

Nyaya-Kusumanjali, Bauddhadhikkara , Padamanjari , 

Bharat! Tirtha, Samkara’s Bha$ya> on B. S., 

Suresvara’s Brhadvartika , Iftasiddhi , Mahabhdfya, 
Khanianakhandakhadya , Madhyamaka-Karikas , Nyasa, 

Nayaviveka , Anandabodha, Siddhitraya , 

Tuptika (Kumarila), Citsukhi ; UpadeSasahasri; 

Vedantakaumudi ; Vivarana. 

Vyasatirtha’s work is not a mere summary or adaptation of the works 
of his predecessors. It is the most stimulating philosophical examination 
of the premises and conclusions, the bases and super-structures of the Dvaita 
and Advaita systems from a dialectical angle and giving the final verdict, 
after due examination, in favour of realistic metaphysics. It represents 
the highest achievement of the dialectical genius of the Madhva school. 
Its scope and range are thus indicated : 

In the true spirit of a philosopher, he goes through a long and arduous process 
of thought-dissection, to show that the thesis of Monism cannot be proved 
and that there is no philosophical justification for rejecting the reality of 
the world and its experiences established by all known means of proof 
and knowledge. In doing all this, he has nowhere exceeded the bounds 
of strict philosophical calm, dignity and equity. Nowhere has he indulged 
in digressions; nowhere have his criticisms degenerated into cavil and calu¬ 
mny. In this respect, he has shown himself to be far superior to his critic 
Madhusudana Sarasvati, who has, many a time, fallen a prey to the temp¬ 
tations of the invective rhetoric. Vyasatirtha’s work acted as a leaven upon 
all analytic thinking in Vedanta and was directly responsible for the birth 
of neo-Advaita; and for this no small credit is due to him. No wonder, 
Dasgupta says “Vyasatirtha stands almost unrivalled in the whole field of 
Indian thought”. 


(2) TATPARYA-CANDRIKA (p) 1 

The Tatparya-Candrika , 2 more familiarly known by its shorter title 
as “ Candrika ”, 3 is a discursive commentary on Jayatirtha’s TP and pertains 
to the Sutra-Prasthana of the Dvaita Vedanta. It is later than the Nym 

1. Published by T. R. Krishnacharya of Kumbakonam with two glosses 1913, 
(N. S. Press, Bby.) Another edn., with the gloss of Raghavendra, has been published in 
4 parts (incomplete) by the Mysore Govt. O. Ser. 1932-43. 

2. Not “Tatparyasaihgraha” as on p. 238 Vij. Sexcent. Com. Vol. 

3. These are not two different works as fancied by Rangacharya, (Insc. Madras 
Pres. Vol. i, p. 308) nor is it known as “Madhva-tatparyacandrika” as stated on p. 424 
of Madras Uni. His Ser. no. xi. 
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as can be seen from its references to it. 1 Though going by the modest title 
of a commentary, it is, in reality, a superb contribution to the subject of 
the philosophy of the Brahma Sutras, in the form of a close, critical and com¬ 
parative study of the Bhasyas of Samkara, Ramanuja and Madhva, together 
with the super-commentaries of Bhdmati, Pahcapadika, Vivarana , and Kalpa - 
tarn of the Advaita school, the $rutaprak&$a and Adhikaranasar&vali of the 
Ramanuja school and the TP., NS., and other commentaries of the Dvaita 
school. 

The author endeavours to show in his work that perfect harmony 
of spirit and letter of the Sutras prevails only in the interpretations of 
Madhva and his school and that the other Bhasyas and their cc., are gene¬ 
rally not so well attuned and in some cases, not at all, to the Sutras (ver. 
10). There are thus two aspects of the work, constructive exposition of 
Siddhanta-interpretations and logical and exegetical examination and 
criticism of the interpretations of other schools. The first is seen in his 
eloquent defence and vigorous reinforcement of Madhva’s interpretations 
of the various Sutras and adhikaranas with many additional arguments 
of his own, supported by profuse authorities, precedents and rulings of the 
Vyakarana and Mimamsa Sastras. He also harmonizes the views of 
Madhva’s early commentators following different tines of interpretation, 
occasionally. 2 He has tried on many occasions, to clear up whatever is 
obscure in the Sutras, the Bhasya and the cc. : 

He quotes, where necessary, from the AV, VTN and NV. 

As for the critical side of the work, Vyasatirtha pursues with relentless 
energy the interpretations of the other schools, particularly of Sarhkara 
and Ramanuja, together with their famous cc. under each and every adhikarana 
and sutra, and subjects them to a volley of criticisms : 

w'WwmwO: Pff n 

As an instance of his powerful critique may be mentioned his remarks on 
g*TT (B.S. i. 3, 8). A modern critic 4 finds Madhva’s 

interpretation of this sutra “not reasonable owing tq the absence of ca ” in 
the sutra ! [Italics mine]. Vyasatirtha makes out a very strong case, 
here, for preferring Madhva’s interpretation to all others. According to 


1. See Candrika (Bby. edn.). ii, 3, adh. 14 (p. 965); p. 18b line 4; p. 50b; and ii, 
3, adhi. 19. p. 984. 

2. See under wHEKfawt (i, 1, adh. 10) and I 

3. The following is a fitting tribute to the Candrika : 

(Anonymous) 

4. V. S. Ghate, ‘The Vedanta’ p. 65. I have already given a review of some of 
Ghate’s criticisms of the ‘Madhva Bhasya’ under Madhva’s Brahmasutrabhdsya. 
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Madhva, the terms “ Samprasadat” and “ adhyupadeSat ” constitute two inde¬ 
pendent reasons to establish the ‘greatness’ ( bhumatva ) of Brahman. The 
Brahman is the ‘greatest’ ( bhuma ) because of its being of the nature of 
unsurpassed and illimitable bliss (sam-\~prasada ) and on account of 
its being declared to be above all ). The reference is 

to Chin. Up. vii, 23-24, according to all Bhasyas. Only, Madhva 
differs from the others in explaining the terms and as 

expressing two different reasons. The others, following Samkara, take the 
whole phrase as constituting a single reason viz., “on account of its being 
mentioned subsequent to sm (vital air).” Vyasatirtha points out 
several defects in such an interpretation. (1) In the first place, the Purva- 
paksa itself, according to Saihkara, that the fivefold vital air is entitled 
to be regarded as the Bhuma, is quite unsatisfactory; for, this fivefold vital 
air , is insentient (jadarupa) and would not fit in with the term “atma” 
used in the beginning (upakrama) of the text, or with the reference to bliss.” 

5^) which is, legitimately, an attribute of “Cetanas” only. 

The Purvapaksa, therefore, should have been in terms of the Prana- 
devata, as in Madhva, on the basis of the “ Abhimaninyaya ”, and not simply 
in terms of “Jadaprana”, as made out by Samkara. (2) The conclusion 
that “Bhuma” is the Nirvisesa Brahman, (according to Samkara), is also 
unsustainable, as there is no room for bhumatva in the sense of the highest 
qualities, in the Nirvisesa. (3) This greatness could not be treated as a 
superimposed one,v as it is taught in all seriousness to the seeker as the ulti¬ 
mate truth. (4) The Upanisad also, speaks of sojourning at will in all the 
heavenly worlds, as the fruit of the knowledge of the Bhuman, which is 
inconsistent with the goal of Nirvisesa, which requires the cessation of all 
such desires and the disappearance of such worlds, at the dawn of Nirvisesa- 
jnana. (5) When “Samprasada” could directly mean “fulness of bliss”, 
there is no need to resort to a “Laksana” (secondary sense) in taking it to 
connote “the Prana that is awake in the state of deep sleep”. Surely, 
such a lakfanika explanation, even when a direct sense is possible , is a more 
serious defect than the alleged absence of a “ra”, on the other interpreta¬ 
tion ! (6) After all, this “ra” could be easily understood from the very 

next sQtra in the same adhikarana ! (7) The interpretation of “Sarh-pra- 

sada” as is only a corollary drawn from the express state¬ 

ment of the Sruti contrasting the bliss of the bhuma with all that is limited 
( alpa ) and reflects the true intentions of the Sruti and sutra that the Bhuma 
is Brahman because of such absolute bliss which is not found in the lesser 
reals (?n^ $^v). This is really a “reasonable” and reasoned interpre¬ 
tation of the term. (8) The obvious advantage in treating “ adhyupadeSat” 
as a separate reason is that it would ensure absolute and unrestricted 
greatness’ of Brahman, instead of limiting it to mere superiority over 
1 P r dn&> as in Samkara’s interpretation and virtually circumscribing the 
bhumatva” thereby ! On Madhva’s interpretation, however, the Bhuma 
w that which is beyond all and not merely beyond Prana alone ! This is 
s|; far more satisfactory, philosophically also. (9) The mention “beyond 
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or subsequent to Prana”, is no conclusive evidence of the Bhuman 
being necessarily the Brahman; for such “ upadeia ” subsequent to Prana is to be 
found in the context of the Anandamaya, in regard to the Manomaya, etc., 
which are not Brahman, according to Samkara; and in the present context of 
Bhumavidya itself where subsequent to the upadeia of Prana, we have upa- 
desas like “farR ^ * * * pertaining to Vijflana, 

Mati, Sraddha, Krti etc., which are not certainly considered to be Brahman 
or Bhuma. Hence, it is clear that “being taught subsequent to Prana” 
(*hlflKT<!i = 5li»nicf 3nszjq%$r) cannot be pressed as a proof of the Brahmatva 
of Bhuma. Vyasatirtha deals with the impropriety of interpreting the 
next sutra in terms of Nirvisesa Brahman, similarly. 

The Candrika is thus, a very remarkable commentary of the Dvaita 
school in which the dialectic machinery is applied with equal success and 
brilliance to the purely interpretive literature on the Sutras. A begin¬ 
ning in this direction had been made by Madhva himself in his AV and by 
Jayatirtha, in his MS. Vyasatirtha carried this task to its logical and techni¬ 
cal perfection, even as desired by them : 

foRwnr I (MS. ii, 2, p. 880 b). The work maintains the highest level 
of scholarship, thoroughness, accuracy of details and a remarkably 
unbiassed outlook. It is difficult to find anything comparable to it in range 
or depth of thought, in Sanskrit philosophical literature. As a critical 
study of the Brahmasutras and their leading interpretations, this work 
stands altogether unsurpassed and unsurpassable for its erudition, acute 
analysis, penetrating criticism and masterly presentation of the inner dia¬ 
lectic of Badarayana’s work. 

The work terminates, however, with the II Adhyaya of the Sutras. 1 
It was completed (upto the end of the IV Chapter of the Sutras) by 
Raghunatha Tirtha, tenth, Pontifical successor of Vyasatirtha. Attention is 
invited to my study of ‘the Brahmasutras and Their Principal Commen¬ 
taries’ in three volumes, for a complete elucidation of M’s interpretation of 
the Sutras in all its details and a systematic examination of the interpreta¬ 
tions of the S and R. schools carried out in Vyasatlrtha’s TC with refer¬ 
ence to Adhy.I-II and in Raghunatha Tirtha’s STC with reference to 
Adhy. III-IV. 

The total number of granthas in the work, is 3450. It is the earliest 
commentary on the TP that has come down to us. It still remains the most 
authoritative, critical and constructive exposition of the TP and the last 
word on the Sutra-Prasthana of Madhva . Every subsequent commentator 
of the school has been indebted to him or has quoted him with approval 
and respect, acknowledging the immense and irrepayable debt which post- 

1. There is no reason to suppose that Vyasatirtha was prevented by circumstances 
beyond his control, from finishing his work. The stoppage at the end of II Adhyaya was 
evidently deliberate, as the III and IV chapters of the B. S. do not contain so much con¬ 
troversial matter at issue between the two schools. Whatever points of disagreement are 
there, have been covered by him, in full, in the III and IV Paricchedas of his Nym. Hence, 
he must have deemed it superfluous to go into them again in his Candrika. 
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Vyasatlrtha thought, interpretation and polemics, owe to him. It is for 
this reason that he has been accredited, with Madhva and Jayatirtha, as 
one of the “big three” (Munitrayam) of Madhva-Siddhanta. A very 
high and perfectly deserved compliment indeed ! 

(ii) It is an open secret that the rules of Purvamlmamsa and its 
adhikaranas do not play any active part in the Sutra-interpretations worked 
out by Madhva and some of his immediate disciples, 1 as they do,, in the case 
of Samkara and Ramanuja and their commentators. We have seen that 
Madhva relies, instead, upon the principles of interpretation and exegesis 
contained in the Brahmatarka and other works. The conclusion was apt to 
be drawn from this apparent indifference of Madhva to the science of 
Purvamlmamsa, that its rules were more or less hostile to him and that 
therefore, he had cleverly evaded them. 2 Whatever the truth of the matter, 
Vyasaraya saw that the time had come for a spirited defence of the inter¬ 
pretations of Madhva, of Srutis and Sutras, in the light of the rules and 
principles of the Purvamlmamsa. With this end in view, he has endea¬ 
voured to demonstrate that Madhva’s interpretations have the warm 
support of the general and particular principles of the Mimamsakas and 
that they are not opposed to any principle or principles of theirs, that we 
know of. This was indeed a bold bid and somewhat of an uphill task; but 
Vyasatlrtha has well-nigh accomplished his purpose and proved his case 
by citing a number of these nyayas in the body of his exposition 3 (in the 
Candrika) and correlating them to the views of Madhva. A similar proce¬ 
dure is adopted with reference to the rules and sanctions of the Vyakarana 
Sastra of Panini and his followers. These two features are common to the 
Nym. also. Most probably, the critics of Madhva had actually begun to 
make this deficiency of the Dvaitins, their chief plank of attack and 
Vyasatlrtha was in duty bound to set his house in order. The new move made 
By him, so systematically, represents a new phase of development in Dvaita Vedanta 
cuid its literature. From Vyasatlrtha onwards, the appeal to Purva-Mimamsa 
(and Vyakarana) becomes more or less a regular feature in Dvaita Litera¬ 
ture. Both in his Nym. and the Candrika, Vyasatlrtha has exhibited a 
remarkable command over the intricacies of the Mimamsa Sastra and its 
literature 4 and shown to the world of scholars that the system of Madhva 
had nothing to fear from the Mimamsa Sastra but could always look it in 
die face and claim its support in many instances. 

- ”- ]—r ' —i-;— 

. 1. For stray references to Mimamsa rules, however, see Padmanabha’s Sannyayaratnd- 

vali (p. 6 and AV loc cit.). 

. ; -2. J. too had not felt the necessity for justifying Madhva’s interpretations in the light 

of - Mimamsa. A later commentator Satyanatha, has tried to cut the Gordian knot by 
declaring boldly that Madhva had not followed the Mimamsa rules : Abhinavagada p. 10. 

3. Cf. pp. 192 b; 195 b; 640-4; 657; 722 b; 787; 790; 

p. 188; 463. 

4. Quotations from the Sastradipika, Tantraratna, Sabara-Bhasya, Kumarila’s Vartikas 
(p. 51) etc, appear. These have given ample opportunities to Kesava, Raghavendra and 
other commentators on the Chandrika to quote profusely from the standard works of Mirqarhga 
and elucidate the purport of the . text?. 
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The following are some of the authors and works of other systems of 
thought, cited in the course of the Candrikd : Bhaskara, Kaiyata, Yadava- 
prakasa, Kalpataru (Advaita), Mahdbhdfya , Nyasa , Nibandhana , Padaman- 
jari, Pahcapadika, Bhamati, Rgvedanukramani, (Katyayana), Samkara (B.S.B.), 
Sribhajya, Tantrasdra (Mimamsa), Vivarana, Slokavarttika. 

(iii) Like the Nym. the Candrikd, , too, gave rise to some amount of 
controversial literature based on it. 1 But the critics of Vyasatirtha, in this 
case, were neither so powerful as in the other instance; nor commanded 
such all-India importance and reputation. Nor were their writings of such 
vital importance and interest to the future of Vedanta philosophy. The 
history of this controversy and the works under this head, will, however, 
be dealt with later on. 

(3) TARKA-TANDAVA (p) 

(i) While ever ready to make free use of the categories and thought¬ 
measuring devices of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, in its fight with Monism, the 
school of Madhvacarya had its own differences with the former. 2 These 
have been made clear by Madhva himself in his AV ., and other works and 
by Jayatirtha, in his JVS. In his own inimitable way, Vyasatirtha has 
undertaken a thorough and uptodate examination of the points d* appui 
between his school and the Nyaya-Vaisesika. This examination and 
exposition are embodied in the Tarka-Tandava. The beautiful title suggests 
a merciless dance on the swollen head of Scholastic Nyaya and the humbling 
of its pride, as in the case of Kaliyanaga. A most daring venture indeed ! 
The work criticizes the views expressed in standard treatises of Nyaya as the 
Kusumahjali , of Udayana, the Tattvacintamani of Gangesa Upadhyaya and 
the cc. of Paksadhara, Pragalbha, Yajnapati etc. 

Tradition has it that contemporary scholars of Nyaya-Vaisesika were 
first loudest in their laudation of Vyasatirtha for his famous attack on the 
Advaita in his Nyaydmrta; but that they grew restive and silent when he 
published his Tarkataridava, , which was directed against them. They are 
said to have voiced their indignation and disapprobation, later, through the 
oft-quoted line :— 

pHiPnai 3 

1. Raghunatha Sastri Parvate, from Maharashtra, replied to the criticisms relating 
to the Advaita school in his Samkarapadabhusapam. The Tattvamarlanda of Safhamarsanakula 
Srinivasa (Madras O. L. X. 4894) meets criticisms on Ramanuja. Both these 
critics have been answered by writers from the Dvaita side, the former by my great-grand¬ 
father Cochi Rangappacarya, ( Candrikabhusanam) and the latter by Vijaylndra Tirtha. 

2. Such as for instance on the question of (1) the personality of God and its consti¬ 
tution, the nature and number of divine attributes; (2) the eternality of sound; (3) Pra- 
manya—whether “Svatah” or “Paratah”, the eternality and authorlessness (apauruseyatva) 
of Vedas, etc. The views of the Bhatta and Prabhakara schools of Mimaihsa, also, are 
examined and refuted, incidentally. 

3. There is clear evidence in the Tarkatandava to show that it was the last of the three 

great works of Vyasatirtha : — (TT. ii, 79. p. 302); 3RT 

(TT. ii, 72); 

(TT. ibid 280); Also, ii, 80, 
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Only a part of the work was printed and published from Kumbakonam in 
1905. The Mysore Oriental Library has published 1 the complete work 
with tlfe illuminating commentary of Raghavendra Svamin, in four 
volumes between 1932-43. 

The work 2 3 is divided into three Paricchedas corresponding to the 
three Ptamanas recognized in Madhva’s system. Vyasatirtha, however, 
deals with the subject-matter of Anumana in the last Pariccheda, instead of 
in the Second. He correlates his comments and criticisms to the views 
formulated in the VTN and its tika (J’s), the NS and the PP. 

Fdr example, in narrowing down the definition of Vyapti (concomi¬ 
tance of hetu with sddhya in inferences) to the essential characteristic of 
“Upapatti” as formulated by Madhva in defining inference as fireWtarafa: 
Vyasatirtha points out that such a correlation between the hetu and 
sddhya is to be determined on the basis of an incompatibility (anupapatti) 
of the one (hetu) without the other (sddhya) with reference to a definite 
space-time setting. He points out further that this relation is sufficiently 
comprehensive and would hold good in all cases of inference including 
inferences of a Vyadhikarana type, such as the inference of rain in the 
upper part of a region from the perceiving of a rise of water in the river in 
the lower part of the region, where there is no spatial coexistence of the 
hetu and sddhya; and which underlies all cases of Arthapatti and conditions 
all arguments pointing out fallacies of self-dependence, mutual dependence, 
arguing in a circle, regress, self-contradiction in reasoning etc. This new 
conception of Vyapti in terms of such Anupapatti is a definite improvement 
on the older conception of Vyapti formulated by Gangesa and others in 
terms of coexistence of consequence and reason. But this is not an innovation 
introduced by Vyasatirtha as Dasgupta thinks 2 (Op. cit. iv, p. 186). For, 
the Vyadhikarana type of Vyapti seen in the inference of the approaching 
rise of the Rohini star following the rise of the Krttika, referred to by 
Vyasatirtha, in this connection, is actually cited from Madhva 1 s AV: 

*3^ mw t fenj ? * * ii (AV. iii, 2, p. 32b) 

The first Pariccheda is divided into six sections entitled : (i) Pra- 
manyavada; (ii) Vedapauruseyatvavada; (iii) Isvaravada; (iv) Varna- 
nityatvavada; (v) Samavayavada and (vi) Nirvikalpakavada. The 

1. Page references here are to this Edition. 

2. B. Venkobarao in his introd. to Vy. carita observes that the opening verse in the 
TT. addressed to God Aprameya shows that it was presumably composed at Malur in the 
Cannapatna dt. (Mysore). 

3. His further statement in this connection that “Vyasatirtha seems to have bene¬ 
fited by these remarks (of Chalari -Sesacarya in his Pramanacandrikd) that the invariable 
coexistence between hetu and sddhya should only mean the existence of an invariable rela¬ 
tion of the reason to the consequence and not merely coexistence in the same place) in 
defining unfailing relation as being the definite relation of reductio ad absurdum" (iv. p. 188) 
rests altogether on a misapprehension that Vyasatirtha is later than Chalari Sesacarya. 
As a matter of fact, Chalari Sesacarya is at least a hundred years later than Vyasatirtha J 
[See under Chalari Sesacaryal. 
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first section discusses the various definitions of self-validity of knowledge, 
Vyasatirtha formulating as many as three Siddhanta definitions of it and 
criticizing those propounded by Gangesa and his commentator Paksa- 
dhara Misra (p.30). According to him Self-validity of knowledge lies 
in being invariably the object of an intuitive perception by Saksi or the 
principle of apperception which has for its content cognitions wich are not 
associated with such factors as may lead to contradiction of validity (on 
account of absence of validity or presence of invalidity or concomitance 
with invalidity connected with absence of validity). Here, the role of 
Saksi. corresponds to that of the ‘anuvyavasaya’ of the Logicians, 
(ii) It may also be defined as consisting in being fit to be grasped by intui¬ 
tive .perception of Saksi which comprehends the particular forms of know¬ 
ledge whose validity abides in the knowledge in question. The adjunct 
‘fitness to be grasped by the Saksi’ is inserted to rule out cases where the 
intrinsic power of Saksi to intuit the validity of a given knowledge is imped¬ 
ed by obstacles, (iii) Or it may be defined as being invariably the 
object of a knowledge which is other than that sort of knowledge wihch in 
the acceptance of other schoolmen is different from that kind of knowledge 
which does not comprehend invalidity. This condition is fulfilled in M’s 
philosophy by Saksi, by the inferential establishment of jnana in the Bhatta 
school, the self-luminosity of knowledge in the Prabhakara view and by the 
‘anuvyavasaya’ of knowledge in Murari Misra’s view. After adducing 
syllogistic proofs in support of the Svatastva of Validity, admitted by the 
D.vaitin, he goes on to refute all the recorded objections to it, offering, in 
his turn, fresh objections to and criticisms of the doctrine of extraneous 
validity (Paratahpramanya) of knowledge, upheld by such writers as 
Gangesa, Paksadhara, Yajfiapati Upadhyaya (Vol. i, pp. 157, 166, 215), 
Pragalbhacarya (p. 166) alias Subhamkara. The second section reviews 
several objections to the eternity and authorlessness of the Vedas and 
criticizes the doctrine of divine authorship (Isvarakaranatva) of the Vedas 
held by the Nyaya-Vaisesikas. The most important section in Par. I, 
is the Isvaravada, wherein the establishment of God on the basis of pure 
reason alone, is hotly disputed and shown to be impossible. In this connec¬ 
tion, Vyasatirtha has cited all the eight points of Udayana (raised in chap. 
V. of the Kusumahjali) and has refuted them together with their explanations 
attempted by Vardhamana Upadhyaya. 1 The next section seeks to establish the 
eternality of sound on the basis of perception, inference and revelation 
and refutes the theory of its non-eternality held by the Naiyayikas and 
after that, the concept of Samavaya. The last deals with indeterminate 
perception, which is similarly treated. It would be easy to see the reason 
for this unwillingness of the Dvaitins to recognize indeterminate perception, 
which would spell danger to their radical realism. 

The II Pariccheda establishes Sakti, which is one of the ‘ten cate¬ 
gories’ accepted in the Dvaita system, after considering the various 

l, A quotation froin his TattvqbodHa on the Nyaya Sutras occurs on p. 279 (7T. ii.). 
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objections brought forward by the logicians against its recognition as a distinct 
Padartha. The other topics dealt with are : (i) Jati; (ii) the conception 
of Vidhi (injunction) and what constitutes its essence; (iii) the concept 
of Apurva; (iv) the meaning of the Vedic injunctive; (v) the significatory 
powers of words; (vi) denotation of compounds and the negative; (vii) 
consideration of the relative superiority of Tatparyalingas, particularly 
of Upakrama and Upasamhara; the definition of Sruti, Liriga, Vakya and 
other exegetical pramanas as proposed by the Mimamsakas and their refu¬ 
tation from the Madhva point of view. 

The III Pariccheda deals with the subject-matter of Inference. It 
is divided into seven major sections dealing with (i) Vyapti, (ii) Paksata; 
(iii) Upadhi; (iv) Paramarsa; (v) Tarka; (vi) Classification of Inference 
and (vii) the subject of flaws and fallacies in reasoning. 

The discussion in all Paricchedas is of a very recondite nature' 
Vyasatlrtha goes into the inner ramifications and technical details of the 
various topics as formulated by leading writers of the Nyaya, Mimamsa 
and Vyakarana schools and after showing their practical and theoretical 
limitations, emphasizes the comparative superiority and compactness of the 
positions of his school in regard to them. Where the positions of his own 
school have been formulated in the works of Madhva and Jayatlrtha, he 
quotes from them and correlates the discussions to those views. Where 
no express statement of the Siddhanta positions is to be found in the origi¬ 
nals, he takes the responsibility of formulating them. He also shows how 
some of his own observations have the implicit sanction of Madhva or 
Jayatlrtha. 1 

The most important discussion in Pariccheda II is about the relative 
superiority between the ‘‘Upakrama” (initial statement in a unitary pas¬ 
sage) and the “Upasaihhara” (concluding part). Vyasatlrtha enters into 
a detailed discussion of this problem, for the first time in the controversial lite¬ 
rature of the Vedanta and puts up a very learned and spirited defence of the 
thesis that ‘Upasamhara in virtue of its status as is normally 

and in the absence of reasons to the contrary, superior to the Upakrama : ^ 

ii (iii. p. 298). 

In this connection, Vyasatlrtha opposes the stand taken by the com¬ 
mentators of the Mimamsa school like Sahara, Kumarila and others in 
favor of the unalterable superiority of the Upakrama over the Upasaihhara 
and shows that their interpretation of the relevant adhikaranas like the 
Aktadhikarana, Vaisvanaradhikarana, Syenadhikarana, Asvapratigra- 
hestyadhikarana, Kapinjaladhikarana, Vedopakramadhikarana etc., goes 
against the internal evidence of the Visayavakyas of those adhikaranas 
and cannot, therefore, be accepted as sound. 

For example, he argues that in the Aktadhikarana, in the Vidhi : 

* * * * ^sft # i the meaning of the term “ akta ” 

!. I* under TT. ii. 59. 

5l«<W|W|l3K*IM<$dH ii, 78. 
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is shown to be restricted to smearing with ‘ghee’ alone (and not with any 
kind of oily liquid) by the presence of the word "w*r” in the 
Upasamhara-passage, occurring in the arthavada portion of the Vidhi 
in question. 1 The commentators of the Purva-Mimamsa school, however, 
seek to maintain here, in the interest of Upakrama-prabalya, that 
inasmuch as the injunction in, aretfT: is not explicit owing 

to the use of the present tense form of the verb instead of the 

potential form, it has to be inferred on the basis of the eulogy of ghee 
contained in the Upasamhara. The arthavada-portion has, therefore, 
been followed here as furnishing the eulogy on which the knowledge of 
the injunction has to depend here; and not in its right as bare 
Upasamhara 

To this ingenious contention Vyasatirtha replies that there is no 
reason to think that there is no explicit Vidhi in the Upakrama. The 

verbal form could very well be treated as the subjunctive from 

(^<r) and hence carrying an explicit injunction as in I 

Since the injunction in respect of smearing the pebbles could be easily 
established without any reference to the eulogy in the arthavada portion, 
the final determination of smearing with ghee alone has necessarily 
to depend on the superior force of the concluding part. The Mlmamsakas 
raise a further objection to this that even conceding that may 

be treated as an injunctive form, it may still be argued that the arthavada 
is followed ‘to complete the sense of the Vidhi’ 

For an injunction cannot be deemed to be complete (i.e. able to induce 
effort on the part of the agent) without reference to an inducement (spft- 
5 rit). Such an inducement capable of completing the sense of the 
Vidhi is contained in the arthavada-portion (Nt t w); and it is 
for that reason that the Upakrama follows the Upasamhara in this case; 
and not because of any inherent right of superiority of the Upasamhara 
as such. Vyasatirtha replies to this point that if the Upasamhara is not 
accepted as (superior) and decisive in its own right (as 4Mti$K) 

it would be open to one to argue that the praise of ghee in the arthavada 
may itself be treated as a praise of liquid substance in general (with which 
the pebbles have to be smeared) through praise of a specific kind of liquid 
(viz. ^nt) just as the text has been accepted by the 

Mlmamsakas as not being a “Gunavidhi” but a praise of gKWTT^mf%^f?T 
insofar as is only a part of SRwnw. Moreover, if the 

Upasamhara is not accepted as in this case, (as Upasamhara ), then, 
in virtue of the ruling ofjaimini that no Vidhi should be explained in 
a secondary sense (^ qr: ?T*3i4:) "ara^T: wrr * * ” would stand its 

ground in a primary sense and the arthavada-text, being only a sub¬ 
sidiary text the term occurring therein would, on the basis of the 
principle of interpretation : ^T°T be treated as signifying, by 

1. Cf. ‘aRrTT: 9T^TT mV 

snW, ifcft f w n 

(TT. Nyayadipa, p. ii, p. 281.) 
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Laksana, ghee as well as any other kind of liquid capable of being 
used for smearing the pebbles with. Hence, unless the deciding voice is 
given to the arthavadavakya in its capacity as the desired 

result could not be achieved. Nor can it be held that the superiority 
(prabalya) of the arthavada is due to its referring to a specific object like 
while the Upakrama contains only a general reference to some 
liquid fit for smearing. Vyasatlrtha points out that it could not always be 
maintained that a fwttorcrfrrc alone could override a spn^ftrow. The 
reverse also is equally possible and is found in the passage zrw 

* * * zrn t fs*r^r * * (in the visayavakya of the 

Tadvyapadesadhikarana), where the reference is to any fast-flying bird 
like a hawk and not necessarily to a hawk alone. Other examples like 

surer: l could be easily cited. 

Similarly in respect of the Vedopakramadhikarana. Vyasatlrtha 
points out here that it is unnecessary to assume that the terms *tft, 
and trsjq denote the respective Vedas of those names instead of hymns, 
Samans and prayers (mantras as such) on account of the reference : 
ifoT anpgRT in the Upakrama (opening part). The real reason why the 
terms trnr, should be interpreted in the sense of “Vedas” is the 
presence of the phrase : fllMI. This (injunction to utter the 

Samans loudly) would be superfluous if Saman” meant only Mantras (for 
the loud utterance of Samans, as such, would follow as a matter of course 
from the rule : trnrnFTfir I Hence “Saman” has got to be taken in 

the sense of the “Sama-Veda” here. Vyasatxrtha further points out that 
as a matter of fact, there is, in this context, a repetition of the term 
“Veda” in the Upakrama (opening) section itself: l sf# 

urcfc i and since "amre” (repetition) as a mark of purport 
is superior to “Upasamhara”, 1 it would be quite easy to make it the 
ground for taking the terms “^T, *F^fT etc., in the concluding part to signify 
the respective Vedas. Hence, in the Vedopakramadhikarana, it is by the 
criterion of abhydsa that the decision in favor of taking the terms 
RW and in the Upasamharavakya, to mean “Vedas” should be deemed 
to have been taken; and not on the strength of the occurrence of the 
term “Veda” in the Upakrama. In these circumstances, it is unnecessary 
to interpret the term “sift” in the Sutra Nt <rr i to mean silW, 

or rmvi instead of (i. e. abhyasa). 

MANDARA-MANJARlS 

“Mandaramanjari” is the general title of Vyasatirtha’s glosses on 
four out of the ten Prakaranas of Madhva : the three Khantfanas and the 
Tattoaviveka . It is not the name or distinctive title of any one of them as is 
presumed on p. 424 of Studies in the III Dynasty of Vijayanagar (Madras Uni. 
His. Ser XI). 


1. In virtue of the principle : SfgMlOftytE'IHW'WlKIW qR R Kifal»MI&HRfl<1^ 
II 
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(4) Mayavada-Khandana-Manddramanjari (p.), in 500 granthas, is 
also known by the name of Bhavaprakatika. 1 It is a tough and keenly argu¬ 
mentative gloss, replete with logical niceties and therefore beyond the 
average student of Sanskrit. The remark applies equally to the other 
Mandaramanjaris. The author himself says, at the outset, that he proposes 
to concentrate his attention only on the obscure passages of the Tika 2 and 
digress only where it is absolutely necessary, from the subject-matter : 

(5) Upadhikhandana-Mandaramanjari (p) is in 1500 granthas and is as 
terse as the above. The colophon to the gloss gives the information that 
the author read the classics of “Dvaita” Vedanta, under Laksminarayana 
Tirtha, alias Sripadaraja. 3 

(6) Prapanca-Mithyatvanumana-khandana-Manddramanjari. (p) (gran¬ 

thas 600) also goes by the name of BhavaprakMika . 4 These glosses of 
Vyasatirtha, on the Khandanatraya are the earliest ones available to us. Barring 
Brahmanya Tirtha and Sripadaraya, he is also the earliest commentator, 
known to fame, on any of the works of Jayatlrtha. But an interesting 
reference to and quotation from an earlier gloss on the PMKh. f. occurs 
on p. 8, lines 12-15, of Vyasatlrtha’s gloss (Bombay ed. 1896). Nothing is, 
however, known of this glossator. He has doubtless been eclipsed by 
Vyasatirtha who stands out as the earliest commentator of eminence and 
authority, on the tlkas of Jayatlrtha. He goes beyond the original in rein¬ 
forcing Jayatlrtha’s statement : sfo twtKicH+^di^Mri: ii 

(p. 8, line 8), with elaborate allusions to certain technicalities of 
the Bhatta Mimamsakas (p. 18, lines 19-23). Oh p. 10, lines 16-24, he 
repudiates a-certain attempted defence of the Advaitic position as against 
the criticisms of Madhva. (7) His Tattvaviveka-Mandara manjari (p) has 
also been printed from Bombay. 

(8) BHEDOJJIVANA (p) 

The references to the Nym. 5 and the Mandaramanjaris in the Bhedojji- 
vana 3 show that the latter was undoubtedly the last of the works of 
Vyasatirtha. It is a short Prakarana in 275 granthas and as the name itself 
suggests, is intended to resuscitate Bheda (Difference) that has been sought 
to be stifled by the Monist. Its central thesis is that the reality of Difference 


1. By which name it is quoted in Raghavendra’s gloss on Candrikd p. 71. 

2. The Mandaramanjaris are glosses on J’s pkas on the originals and are not thus 
directly connected with the Prakaranas in question. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


i 



smPtfcPTT fufacfr 


An acknowledgment to this affect is also made in introd. ver. 6, of the 

Raghavendra gloss on TP. p. 24. See also colophon to Vyasatlrtha’s gloss. 
P. 37, line 7 : p. 30, line 6 (Bby. 1901). 

P. 28, line 7. 
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is established by all the three Pramanas : Sense-perception, Reason and 
Revelation. “Within a short compass, he has covered the ground of the 
entire Monistic literature pushed into contemporary prominence and 
argued an unexpurgated case for the Realism of Madhva”. 1 2 Most of the 
arguments here are to be met with, in more finished form, in the Nym. 
which thus renders the Bhedojjivana superfluous. 

There is no connection, whatever, between the Bhedojjivana of 
Vyasatirtha and the Bhedadhikkara of Nrsimhasrama. Neither of them is a 
criticism of the other, though their titles, may at first sight appear to 
suggest a relation. 4 The author of the Bhedadhikkara is decidedly later than 
Vyasatirtha, as can be seen from the criticisms he has directed against certain 
passages in the Nym. in his Advaitadipika . 3 There is also evidence to show 
that one of Nrsimhasrama’s works : the Tattvaviveka , was written in 1558 
a.d. 4 He must, therefore, have been a younger contemporary of 
Vyasatirtha and his literary activities might have begun some years 
after the demise of the latter. 

It is, therefore, surprising to read Dasgupta’s comment on the 
Bhedojjivana that its “defence of difference appears to be weak as compared 
with the refutation of Difference by Gitsukha in his Tattva-pradipika, 
Nrsimhasrama in his Bhedadhikkara and others. Citsukha goes directly 
into the conception of Difference and all the different possible ways of 
conceiving of it : twi; ; 'ppFrT; fireHSTGPTtfiiorfc l But 

Vyasatirtha does not make any attempt to squarely meet these agruments” 
(Op. cit. IV, p. 179-80). This criticism proceeds on a misconception of 
the true nature of Difference as admitted in the Dvaita system and what 
it is expected to refute. No doubt, the great Advaitic dialecticians from 
Manqlana to Gitsukha had criticized the category of Difference, thread¬ 
bare. But their criticisms had been urged against the conception of Differ¬ 
ence as patented by the Realists of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, Saihkhya and 
Mimamsa schools, from the two main points of view of “Dharmabheda- 
vada” and ‘ ‘Dharmis var upabheda vada”. The Madhva philosophers 
agree with the Advaita that “Dharmabhedavada” under which come the 
conception of Difference as ttfRT, etc., is not a satisfactory 

conception. Hence, they do not feel called upon to uphold those conceptions: 

* * * ( Nym. p. 559 b ). 


1. Dr. Nagaraja Sarma, Reign of Realism in I. Phil. Madras, 1931, p. 15. 

2. The Bhedadhikkara is merely a general defence of the Advaitic position. It does 
not quote from the Bhedojjivana. The scheme of topics dealt with in the two, is entirely 
different. The Bhedadhikkara refutes “Arthapatti” as a means of establishing Difference to 
be real and criticizes the Jiva-vibhutva-paksa, both of which are alien to Madhva thought 
and the Bhedojjivana. 

3. The Advaitadipika of Nrsimhasrama, in two vols. Medical Hall Press, Benares, 
1919. cf. Pariccheda ii, P. 3-4 ^ Jpffr: with Nym. ii, 17 p; p. 567-8 (Bby. edn.); 

Pi‘5*with Nymv p. 571-2and 573; P. 9 with p. 574 b and 587; p. 15 with p. 589 and P. 16-18 
with Nym. p; 589.‘ 
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But the case is other with * ‘Dharmisvarupabhedavada’ ’ which is accepted 
by the Dvaita Siddhanta. The criticisms urged by one and all of the 
Advaitic dialecticians, from Mariana down to Citsukha, against this doc¬ 
trine of Bheda, have all been fully and “ squarely ” met and answered by 
Madhva, Jayatlrtha, Visnudasa and Vyasatirtha, in their works, already 
noticed. As a matter of fact, the Dvaita philosophers have actually gone 
beyond the criticisms of the Advaitic dialecticians like Mandana, Vimuktat- 
man, Sriharsa and Citsukha, to show that there is one more possible way of 
rationalizing the concept of Difference and defining it in terms of Dharmi¬ 
svarupa, with the help of the new concept of “Visesas”, which is the 
special contribution of Madhva thought to the solution of this problem 
and against which the earlier criticisms of the Advaitins against Differ¬ 
ence as “Dharmisvarupa” are unavailing. It is the Advaitic dialecticians 
like Nrsimhasrama who came after Vyasatirtha, who have observed a dis¬ 
creet silence over the doctrine of Visesas as applied to the conception of 
Difference 1 as Dharmisvarupa. As Vyasatirtha was decidedly earlier than 
Nrsimhasrama, there is no point in Dasgupta’s blaming him for not having 
refuted his criticisms against “Dharmabhedavada” in terms of 

etc. As a matter of academic interest, Vyasatirtha’s 
disciple, Vijayindra, has actually refuted these criticisms of Nrsimhasrama 
also, point by point, in his Bhedavidya- Vilasa, which is a close refutation of 
the Bhedadhikkara (See pp. 46-56 of Bhedavidya-Vilasa, Nanjangud, 1945). 


1. Madhusudana and Brahmananda have either misunderstood or deliberately 
misrepresented the theory of Visesas and do not squarely meet the arguments of Vyasatirtha 
in favor of the reality of difference conceived as “Dharmisvarupa”, with the help of Visesas. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


GLIMPSES OF VYASATlRTHA’S POLEMICAL REVIEW 
OF THE BRAHMA-SOTRA INTERPRETATIONS OF 
SAMKARA, RAMANUJA AND MADHVA 

Vyasatlrtha was an adept in the scholastic method. This method 
has much in common with the scholastic method in Western philosophy. 
Whatever modern historical and critical scholars might feel or say about 
it, it is, in its own way, thoroughly scientific, in one sense. No doubt, it is 
largely guided by book knowledge and traditional learning. But it is not 
uncritically subservient to tradition and authority. It requires the scho¬ 
lastic philosopher to weigh his textual authorities and depend on his own 
judgment, for criticism and conclusions. It aims at advancing beyond 
earlier and current opinion, by finding in the contradictions and errors 
of commission and omission of earlier authorities an incentive to indepen¬ 
dent thought. Here, the traditional scholar’s aim is to master the thought 
of the earlier generations, accept its conclusions as evidence—, yet not as 
a finality, in order to reach a higher illumination. Such a scholarly 
analysis, such comprehending and weighing of all received knowledge should 
always be reckoned as constituting an important part of research. There 
is bound to be much formal analysis of the subject-matter, elaboration of 
details and display of technicalities, in this method. 

Some of the points from the Tatparya-Candrika have already been 
incorporated in reviewing V.S. Ghate’s criticisms on the Madhva-Bhasya. 
I shall, therefore, draw upon some other portions of the TC., in the follow¬ 
ing pages to introduce the reader, more directly, to Vyasatlrtha’s method 
of approach to the task he had set before him and to some of the very acute 
and penetrating comments and criticisms he has given , in his comparative 
estimate of the interpretations of the three leading Bhasyakaras on the 
B»S. with, particular reference to some important adhikaranas thereof. It 
would require a learned and independent work of several hundreds of 
pages to do justice to Vyasatlrtha’s TC. For such a study, See my BSPC 
(Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1971-78). What is attempted here 
is just an indication of what a masterly analysis of 

Brahmasutra-interpretations we have, in this work, which is unfortunately 
unknown to modern scholarship. By the side of the remarkable achieve¬ 
ment of Vyasatlrtha, in this direction, the results achieved by modern 
scholars would appear to be definitely mediocre. 

While recognizing that good Purvapaksas are necessary for the 
proper understanding and elucidation of works like the B. S., which follow 
the method of Vadakatha, Vyasatlrtha, says that wherever these have not 
been incorporated in the Sutras, in clear and unambiguous language (with 
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iti cen na etc.), they could as well be deemed to be presupposed or implied 
ab extra iti the opening Sutras themselves, of the adhikaranas, which could 
then be regarded as Siddhanta-Sutras, straightway. This would release 
more sutras for Siddhantanirupana and enableYis to find better meanings 
and purposes, for those thus released from the necessity of having to be 
relegated as mere Purvapaksa-sutras. Vyasatlrtha points out that there 
are no Purvapaksasutras, as such, in the Kalpa-Sutras or the Vyakarana- 
Sutras of Panini; that in Jaimini they are confined to the first pada of Adh. I 
and that even according to Samkara, there are no Purvapaksa-Sutras in 
the Samanvayadhyaya. On the whole, there is much more of Purvapaksa 
and miscellaneous matters in the B.S. than Siddhanta, according to 
Samkara’s way of interpreting them. Vyasatlrtha says that theAdvaitins have 
greatly impoverished the Vedanta Sastra and have emptied the Sutras 
of much of their deep content, by baseless assumptions about Saropa- 
Upasana, Para and Apara Vidyas, Saguna and Nirguna Prakriya, Vyava- 
harika and Paramarthika levels of speaking etc. : vnWH— 

yqitrem fofafefr whi feu writ ? n 

1. VYASATlRTHA’S discussion of pAda-vyavasthA in 

adhyAya i 

According to Madhva, the classification of padas in the opening 
Adhyaya of the B. S. is as follows : 

Pada i. Samanvaya of 3|^T9l5lfiiSHr*llW^vi«<tr: 

Pada ii. —do— of 

Pada iii. —do— of fa Z*\ TH W l: 

Pada iv. —do— of i 

He has also expressed his disapproval of the basis of classification adopted 
by Samkara (and others) in his usual terse manner: ^riw (It is 

not otherwise, as there is no evidence of that). 

Enlarging on this comment, Vyasatlrtha subjects the Padavyavastha 
(scheme of Padas) adopted by Samkara and Ramanuja (including their 
commentators) to a very close examination and exposes their untenability. 
Samkara gives the following arrangement of Padas: Pada i discusses texts 
in the Upanisads which contain clear and unmistakable indications of 
Brahman as the subject-matter of the passages in question (*q<^^rfa^). 
Padas ii and iii deal with passages that contain only indefinite marks of 
Brahman (srcw^ipfcr^) with this difference between them, that the ii 
Pada is concerned with passages referring to Savisesa—Brahman (Saguna), 
while the iii Pada discusses those relating to the Nirvisesa or Nirguna 
Brahman. The last Pada establishes that Pradhana (or Prakrti of the 
Samkhyas) is nowhere recognized in the Sastras and is, therefore, “foreign” 
(aro^nT) to it. 

The main point of Vyasatirtha’s criticism"is that the Padavyavastha 
adopted by Samkara and Ramanuja^ (and others^following them) betrays 
serious overlapping of the (si^Nifas) bases of classification of Padas, 
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in the actual interpretation of many Sutras and adhikaranas, as accepted 
by them. 

Taking Samkara’s Bhasya, for example, we find in Pada ii that the 
Sutras MfWWfruq (ii, 2,) (i, 2, 9) * * * * 

(i, 2, 18). mfl# : (i, 2, 21) show clear and decisive marks of 

Brahman, though they have been treated as by Samkara. 

Similarly, in Pada iii, we see clear and distinct attributes of Brahman 
in (i, 3, 1) w wmTK (i. 3, 8), 

(i,3,10),^rcl+^M^lld (i, 3,13). Now, the term “Spasta-Brahma-linga” should 
either mean (i) such marks as have clearly been proved, in other texts, 
to pertain to Brahman; or (ii) such as would not be compatible with the 
Jivas or other entities. It could not possibly mean (i) what is not even 
prima facie applicable to Jivas or others; or (ii) what is well-established, 
even in the Visayavakyas themselves, as marks of Brahman; or (iii) what 
ip entirely devoid of marks suggestive of Jivas or other entities. For, in any 
one of the latter alternatives, no Purvapaksa could possibly arise ! Now, 
in texts like wferc ?r^r (cited as Visayavakya in i.2, 1) we do have marks 
ofBrahman (viz. trrafo^) which are quite distinctive. We should, according- 
iy. have to consider them under Pada i instead of Pada ii, as has been 
<Jone by Samkara. It cannot be argued here that in the Sutra 
stftretaWra; (i, 2, 1), the illustrative passage is (Chan. 

Up. iii, 14, 12), in which the mark of Brahman (s^ifa^l) is not clear and 
that it is clear only in the passage which occurs however at the 

head (^TfFT) of that passage and that for this reason this Sutra is read 
under Pada ii. (3Rq^^rfw^»), Vyasatirtha points out that such an 
explanation would give rise to a fresh difficulty. For, in Pada i which 
classified as there are many sutras like (i, 1, 20) 

(i, 1, 24) 5nTO*nwrT<r (i, 1, 28), where the marks of 
Brahman are not specifically stated in the Udaharana-vakyas. Hence, 
$*ey .too should . have been regarded as 

; On the contrary, in srr wr#: (i, 2, 13), the marks of Brahman 
, (like amrtatva ) are sufficiently clear in the Udaharanavakya itself 
and this Sutra should therefore have been read in the first Pada. If the 
Advaitin should, however, contend that even though the Udaharanavakyas 
of" Padas ii and iii disclose certain Brahmalingas which are fairly clear, yet 
(be, particular marks that are to be attuned to Brahman (w%cf^Tf5T^s) 
are not clear in them and that therefore, those Sutras have been read there 
and those Padas have been designated as Vyasatirtha 

rejoins ^ that if it be so, another unexpected difficulty would arise. 
For, in Pada i, the marks to be attuned to Brahman such as 
(in i, 1 , 20) au+m, (i, 1, 22) and 5TFT (i, 1, 23) are not clearly expressive 
of Brahman. Accordingly, those sutras would have to be relegated 
tq subsequent Padas. That they are where they are shows that the basis 
of Samkara’s classification of them is not correct. 

The distinction between Padas ii and iii attempted by Sarhkara 
qn -the basis Savisesa and Nirvisesa Brahman cannot also be sustained, 
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For, in Pada ii, in <> (i, 2, 1) arrTTo (i, 2, 9), srro (i, 2, 13) 

3FrraWto (i, 2, 18) (i, 2, 21), we have marks like arfwrfartiJUT- 

3ft<i<iKk«T, 3RTO etc. which are incompatible 
with the Saguna and are unmistakable marks of Nirguna. Similarly, in 
Pada iii, (which is allotted to Nirvisesa) there are such obvious marks 
of “Saguna and Savisesa” as and in (i, 3, 1); 

in ij*tt (i, 3, 8; 9 in the text : <msT etc.); 

marks like ’sfer, in arcreo (i, 3, 10-12); in the text 3W*ftST% under 
the Sutra (i, 3, 13); and Kama etc., in the text 

tk4ti+<rH: in the Sutra (i, 3, 13-14). These are incompatible with 
the Nirvisesa-Brahman. It is of no use the Advaitin’s pleading here 
that the Nirvisesa-Brahman is the Cinmatra only and that Brahman 
in its capacity as the substratum of world-illusion is practically Sa-visesa 
and that, therefore, the Brahman dealt with in Mfirefao (i, 2, 1) 
could be regarded as “Sa-Visesa. For, Vyasatirtha points out that on 
the same line of argument, even (i, 3, 1) could be viewed 

as compatible with Sagunatva and the Sutra would have to be placed 
in Pada ii. If it is still persisted that the Visayavakya : sft: 

(. Muni . ii, 2, 5) discussed under smmnwuT (i, 3, 1) is not Savisesa- 
Brahmapara, but Nirvisesa-Brahmapara by laksanavrtti, then, by parity 
of reasoning, even texts like (under i, 2, 1) should be 

regarded as indicative of “Cinmatra” by Laksana, in the interests of their 
validity and in that case, Sutra i, 2, 1, also would have to go 
to Pada iii. If it is again argued by the Advaitin that the incompatibility 
between the Saguna and Nirguna could be got over on the ground 
that the Savisesa is in reality the same as the Nirvisesa and that 
conversely, the Nirvisesa itself might be regarded as Savisesa through 
“Aropitavisesas” (superimposeddeterminations), Vyasatirtha says that this 
would be equivalent to saying that both kinds of texts have actually 
been found to be discussed in both the Padas, indiscriminately. In that 
case, there is no point in distinguishing between those padas or labelling 
them as Savisesa and Nirvisesa-para. That would mean that there is a 
good case for abandoning so unsatisfactory a classification and going in 
for a more satisfactory one. 

Of course, one can understand and make allowances for stray devia¬ 
tions. But it would appear on Samkara’s classification and interpretation 
that the deviations are too frequent and numerous to be accepted as mere 
deviations. 

Vyasatirtha also notices another attempted explanation of some 
Advaitic commentators that the distinction between the second and third 
padas is based on and of terms sought to be 

attuned to Brahman. He points out that even from this point of view, 
there is much overlapping; in Pada iii, there are instances of 
fwi^PT in (i, 3,1) in (i, 3, 13) and 

in VISCT34 srfaw: (i, 3, 24). 

Coming to Pada iv, Vyasatirtha points out that there is no single 
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comprehensive basis of distinction of Pada (qrctaTftr) such as denial 
of Sastraic validity to Prakrti, as claimed by Samkara, that is applicable 
to all the adhikaranas in this Pada. For, according toSamkara (and Ramanuja) 
such refutation is confined to the first three adhikaranas of the iv 
Pada and the subsequent sutras and adhikaranas discuss a number of dis¬ 
connected topics like (i) the alleged discrepancy among 
creation texts; (ii) the exclusion of the texts : SFT and an?*TT^T3ft 

2 vsst: from the Jlvas and so on. Of these, the fourth adhikarana should 
go to Adhy. ii Pada 3 or 4 and the other two to earlier padas. The 
refutation of the distinction between the efficient and material cause of the 
world with'reference to Brahman in the penultimate adhikarana (of i, 4) 
is out of place here and relevant to Adhy. II. Thus out of eight 
adhikaranas in pada iv, only three pertain to the disestablishment of the 
Sabdatva of Prakrti. Thus, looked at from any point of view, the way 
in which the fourth pada has been interpreted by Samkara could hardly 
be accepted as being faithful to the intentions of the Sutrakara. 

Vyasatirtha anticipates another line of defence of Samkara’s approach 
to the interpretation of pada iv, that the first three padas of Adhy. I 
are intended to meet objections challenging the propriety of the definition 
of Brahman as Jagatkarana, in view of such causality belonging rightly 
to other principles such as Pradhana and that the iv pada is meant to 
answer the remaining objection that Pradhana of the Samkhyas also 1 might 
be treated as q partial (or joint) source of the world and as such deserving 
to be regarded as a partial subject-matter of the Vedanta. He places his 
finger on the fundamental defect in this sort of explanation that the Sid- 
dhantin (i.e. the Advaitin) has not made the slightest effort to establish in 
his turn, the identity of that particular entity represented by such 
texts as * * and JtfoFT which 

the Samkhyas seek to identify with their Prakrti (and its gunas) 
with the Brahman of the Vedanta—its central, one and only subject-matter. 
The utmost that Samkara and his commentators have done is to equate 
that principle differently designated as Aja, Avyakta etc., with the “Avidya” 
of monistic metaphysics. But, then, while this equation of the “Avyakta” 
with Maya or Avidya might save the overpervasion of the definition of 
Brahman given in i, 1, 2, so far as the Samkhya-Prakrti is concerned, it 
will create a fresh over-pervasion in Maya or Avidya instead; for surely, 
Maya or Avidya is not the same as Brahman ! It matters little where 
there is overpervasion of the Brahmalaksana, in Avidya or Prakrti : There 
is no advantage either way : Gf. <«i ^ ( <ftu(Uuj 

^ ? Thus, the thesis of “Samanvaya” proclaimed by the 

Sutrakara would be a truncated one, so far as the last pada is concerned. 
This disposes of the explanation attempted by V.S. Ghate that in the iv. 
pada certain words which are apparently interpreted by the Samkhyas 
as referring to some other principles like Mahat and Pradhana are here 


1, Cf. the 3jfr in according to this explanation. 
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proved to refer to ‘‘some other categories connected with the Vedanta” 
(Vedanta , p. 55). Leaving aside the first three adhikaranas, the remaining 
ones of pada iv, are still more disconnected with the topic of Samanvaya. 
The term Samanvaya (judging from the majority of instances) evidently 
means the attunement of themes or entities as nama or linga through yoga 
or rudhi, in Brahman. From this standpoint the consideration of inner 
discrepancies in creation texts (i, 4, 15) would be extremely unwarranted 
at this stage. If Sutra i. 4, 15, is therefore to be retained in this Pada 
and properly fitted into it and its presence there rationally explained, it 
can only be done on the line taken by Madhva viz., as establishing the title 
of Brahman to be viewed as the intermediary Cause alSo at each 
stage of the causal process (ai4M<+K«|if). It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the supposed denial of distinction between nimitta and upa- 
dana karanatva in the Prakrtyadhikarana (according to Samkara) is not 
connected with Samanvaya in any straight sense of the term. Such a 
refutation would be in order in Adhyaya II and should be undertaken 
there. 

Vyasatlrtha raises objections to the order of the padas in Samkara’s 
scheme of interpretation. He points out that if we are to be guided by 
toughness of subject-matter, “Spasta-Brahmalingas would not deserve 
precedence over “Aspastabrahmalingas”, as has actually happened. The 
discussion of Nirvisesa-texts would not also have been relegated to the third 
pada, then. If, on the other hand, precedence is to be given to the easier 
subject-matter, the discussion of Nirvisesa-Brahman in the Anandamaya 
and other adhikaranas of Pada i, would not have led the topic of 
Samanvaya. 


EXAMINATION OF RAMANUJA’S SCHEME OF PADAS 

According to the Ramanuja tradition of interpretation, the Sutra 
(i, 1, 2) is charged with a double emphasis (tnt) to wit : 
and l The first sense of insistence of invariable 

presence ( 3 jtfrn^ 4 ^) rules out the possibility of “Asambhava” (impro¬ 
bability) of the definition by showing that Brahman alone is the 
cause, in the rest of the adhikaranas of Pada i. The other three padas 
refute the objection of “Ati-vyapti” (over-pervasion) of the definition 
of Brahman by the force of ruling out the connection of any other 
principle (sFWhRI^#^). Ramanuja also holds that the ii pada discusses 
“Aspastalingas” relating tojivas, Prana, Buddhi etc., the iii “Spastalingas” 
of the same and that the iv. pada discusses texts that contain more 
clearly expressed Purvapaksas relating to Jiva, Prana, Buddhi etc. • 

Vyasatlrtha points out that all this is quite unsustainable. For, 
according to Ramanuja himself, in the first pada itself the causality of 
Pradhana is refuted in the Iksatyadhikarana and that of the Jiva in i, 1, 
18; riHH Hifr s TT). These are clear examples of 'removal of over¬ 

pervasion’ of the definition of Brahman, which, according to Ramanuja, 
is the subject-matter of padas ii, iii and iv. Here, it-might-be argued 
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Oil R’s behalf that if, in the Iksatyadhikarana, texts like 

are held to refer to Prakrti etc., then, since that would be the 
governing text all others referring to Jagatkarana would have to be recon¬ 
ciled with it, with the result that Prakrti would become the one Jagat¬ 
karana. This would land us in a Purvapaksa that Brahman is not the 
Jagatkarana. Such a Purvapaksa would thus lead up to an Asambhava- 
gaAka (objection of improbability) with regard to Brahmalaksana pro¬ 
claimed in i, 1, 2. Such an Asambhavasanka is therefore, elaborately 
refuted in the course of the rest of the first pada. Replying to the above 
argument, VyasatTrtha says that in the same way, one could argue from the 
opposite point of view that Brahman being the subject-matter of 
ftfrar tfipfew amfcr and all other texts pertaining of Karanatva having 
to be coordinated with it, it would have to be accepted that Pradhana is 
hot the Jagatkarana and such a view would lead up to the removal of 
Ativyapti of the said definition of Brahman. In this way, the first pada 
could as well be taken over to the ii, iii, and iv. It would not be difficult 
either to turn the tables so as to bring about an Asambhavasanka of the 
definition of Brahman in the Purvapaksas of the ii, iii and iv padas as well, 
in which case, the topics dealt with there could be expected to be raised 
ill the first pada itself. 

Another explanation of the basis of classification of the padas from 
the Ramanuja point of view is that the i pada establishes Brahman to be 
the Supreme Being that is the cause of all as distinguished from the Cit 
and Acit alike. The other three padas describe Brahman’s various attri¬ 
butes. This explanation, too, is unsatisfactory. For, if the ‘distinction of 
Brahman from Cit and Acit is by virtue of its being the cause of Cit and 
Acit, then in Sutras like (i, 1, 20) and 

(i, 1, 24) where such attributes as “being present in the Sun” and “being 
the essence of light”, which are both other than being “the cause” are refer¬ 
red to, those sutras could not have been included in the i pada. If, on the 
other hand, the “Cidacit-vilaksanatva” of Brahman taught in pada i is 
! from the point of view of other attributes also, then, the subject-matter of 
padas ii, iii and iv, would be indistinguishable from that of pada i and so 
would have been dealt with in the same pada i.e., i. The other explana¬ 
tion on R’s behalf that the ii pada contains texts which prima facie contain 
Certain indistinct ( aspasta ) marks of Jivas, Prana, Buddhi etc., cannot also 
stand scrutiny. For, there are clear and distinct marks of Jivas, Prana, 
Buddhi etc. in many texts noticed by R. under pada ii., such as 
*rr^T: in the vifayavakya of (i, 2, 1) and of 

ofjiva in aT tTT (i, 2, 9) and of of Buddhi and Prana 

in the same Sutra. Similarly, in the (i, 2, 18) the 

Antaryimitva together with embodiment referred to in ‘itft 
is possible in Jivas also. These adhikaranas should therefore be more 
properly shifted to Pada iii. Here an explanation has been offered on 
behalf of R. that the characteristics of 

and do not signify ordinary physical modifications of the 
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mind-stuff, in taking of food to satisfy hunger or actual enjoyments of fruits 
of Karma, having a physical body etc. which are true of Jivas etc., but 
altogether ^different meanings such as ‘being comprehensible to a mind 
duly purified ), all-destroying power, control of the 

enjoyment of Karmaphala of Jivas, controlling of Jivas present in the 
bodies and so forth; and that in this special and exalted sense, these marks 
cannot be regarded as “spasta (Jiva)-lingas as they are incompatible 
with the Jivas. This explanation is ruled out by Vyasatirtha. Does the 
Visistadvaitin mean that the special senses given by him to the terms 
“Manomaya” etc., are acceptable to the Purvapaksin or are 
found to be their ordinarily accepted sense; or are those that 
have to be given from the Siddhanta point of view ! Since the Purva¬ 
paksin cannot be expected to accept these specialized senses of the Siddhan- 
tin, at the Purvapaksa stage, there is no harm in regarding the apparent 
senses as those current in normal usage and therefore quite clearly pointing 
to the Jivas, Prana etc. That these special senses of these terms would 
not fit the Jivas, Buddhi etc., at the Siddhanta stage goes without saying 
and proves nothing and constitutes no bar to their pointing to the Jiva 
etc. clearly, when the Purvapaksa is raised. 

Nor can it be said that “Manomaya” does not simply mean ‘having 
contact with the mind*, which is insufficient to prove that the person refer¬ 
red to is the Jiva; but that it means ‘having the mind as a sensory organ’ 
and as this sense of the term is not quite evident in the passage in question, 
the mark of Manomayatva cannot be looked upon as a Spasta-Jivalinga, 
and that therefore, they have been rightly discussed under pada ii. Vyasa¬ 
tirtha disarms this objection by pointing out that ‘contact with the mind’ 
(*R*Ru) would be sufficient in this case, to establish further that the 
mind is regarded as an instrument of knowledge possessed by the person 
referred to. It need not therefore require any special mention. When 
we use the term “Caksus-man”, we do as a matter of fact understand a 
person who possesses the visual organ. We do not generally understand 
by it the sky which is in contact with the eye. If it is objected that the term 
“Manomaya” is still not clearly expressive of the Jiva (aspasta) because, 
in another text “ Manomaya k Pranafariraneta ” it signifies Brahman, one 
might answer back that even in the Visayavakya of ?THliH4dH * * 

(i, 3, 1) the mark of strisifrrr being well established in Brahman 
in texts like 3TUK ^qnlPi and therefore not specifically deno¬ 

tative of Jiva (i.e. aspa$ta ‘—this adhikarana (i, 3, 1) involving a Purvapaksa 
in regard to the Jiva, according to R., would have to be considered under 
pada ii. (aspastalingaka) according to R.’s scheme. If it is however said 
that in '^H^WcR^...' there is the spasta-Jivalinga , viz., of being 
subject to births (Cf q 5RPTR:) and that therefore the 

discussion is pertinent to pada iii, and not to pada ii, Vyasatirtha answers 
that, similarly, in pada ii also in the adhikarana : (i, 2, 7) 

the Jivalinga is clear in ^ and so it should have been 

shifted to pada iii. Moreover, it is possible to argue that in pada iii, the 
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inark of is not as such clearly descriptive of Jiva; 

and similarly, the other mark mentioned along with it viz., 
js not also clearly descriptive of Jiva because of the proximity to Brahma- 
Iinga. Similarly, in i, 3, 8, by itself and in contiguity with 

iwr -and other marks of Brahman; and arcTTc* mentioned in 

proximity with srertFr srerrcR faqtfl fires: * * * which is a clear 

Brahmalinga are not clearly and decisively indicative of Jiva ( aspaffa ). 
Therefore, all these adhikaranas, involving such tfFrefifffs should be placed 
in pada ii. 

Lastly, R’s contention that pada iv discusses texts which share the 
nature of both FT*? and (Cf. dTicHfGHiqq-tflqmtiifVcqq) is not a 

satisfactory ground for treating them under a separate pada (viz., 
iv). For ultimately, such texts should be reducible to any one of the two 
categories (of Spasta or Aspastalingas) and as such assignable to Pada ii 
or iii as the case may be. But they cannot fall outside the scope of both 
the Padas altogether ! Vyasatirtha also refutes the alternative explanation 
of SricM RimHmi r<<as in the sense of TWdi.e., texts 
wherein the reasons in support of the Purvapaksa are far more evi¬ 
dent than those in favor of the Siddhanta”,—such texts being reserved for 
discussion in Pada iv. He points out that this condition is hardly fulfilled 
m the fourth pada in respect of bihstPhutFt ...(i, 4, 1) ^frRrw^rr 
(l, 4, 9) and s swlsstrins.. (i, 4, 11) where the respective Visaya- 
v&kyas are : and 'sfrirr *mt:’ In these 

adhikaranas, the Purvapaksa, according to Ramanuja is not merely 
that there is the category of Pradhana etc., (for, that much 
1 is accepted by the Siddhantin (Ramanuja) also,) but that the Pradhana 
etc., exist independently of Brahman. But there is no clear and express reason 
embodied in any one of the Visayavakyas of the above adhikaranas, in 
favor of holding the Pradhana and other categories to exist indepen¬ 
dently of Brahman. Hence, this second interpretation of the phrase : 

cannot be accepted. 

V It has further been argued on R’s behalf that in the third pada Brah¬ 
man is established as having the entire Universe for its body (swfris) 
and that it is of the nature of all (Twldwnj); and that in the iv pada 
It is established that there is nothing else in the Universe that is not the 
effect of Brahman (3 Wc+kmi'HI«*) ) or its body (dR^O^WM). 
Vyasatirtha says that this would be equivalent to saying that each 
of the padas ii, iii and iv, propounds but one attribute of Brahman. 
Since such a result could be accomplished by any individual adhikarana 
In each of those padas (e.g. wherein the texts : 

flw 'jfqql ¥[<K, SFTTFTT the truth has been established that everything 
in the Universe ri controlled by Brahman and that everything constitutes 
Rahman’s body. Similarly, in pada iii, in ernreiKidH * * (i, 3, 1) by the 
Visayavakya sfFR sft: * * the thesis of TraspSTfeM and TraforEc? of 

Brahman has been established. Such being the case, the other adhikaranas 
in padas ii and iii would all become superfluous and unnecessary. 
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Moreover, in some adhikaranas in pada ii such as 
* * (i, 2, 21) and in some others in pada iii such as *r*T 

{i, 3, 8) the attribute of swdfrc* and are not apparent, 

as required on R’s view. Further, it would be quite arbitrary and unreason¬ 
able to impose any artificial restriction on the number of transcendental 
attributes of Brahman that should be dealt with in the Sutras (for one 
who believes the Brahman to be and m(W+<rTOl^ll<W+^) 

when the Srutis and Sutras refer to numerous attributes of Divinity like 

yfor etc., and artificially confine the scope of 
each pada to the treatment of one attribute alone ! 

Lastly, in view of the Viyad-adhikarana (ii, 3, 1) which refutes the 
existence of anything not produced by Brahman and in view of the Antar- 
yamyadhikarana (i, 2, 18) which refutes the existence of anything that is 
not the ‘body* of Brahman, the entire fourth pada, as such, would turn out 
to be redundant, according to Ramanuja. 

For these reasons, we have to reject the criteria upon which Samkara 
and Ramanuja have tried to base the classification of the four padas of the 
first or Samanvayadhyaya. Similar criticisms of the Padavyavastha of 
these commentators with regard to the second (Avirodhadhyaya) also 
have been urged by Vyasatlrtha, for which see my BSPG. vol. I. pp. 
324-327. 

2. GUHADHIKARANA expounded 

Here, the Visayavakya, according to all the Bhasyakaras, is Rtam 
pibantau .. {Katha Up. i, 3, 9). According to Madhva, the Sutra establishes 
the Samanvaya of a Kriyaliriga (a mark in the form of an action) viz., 
Karmaphala-bhoktrtva (enjoyment of the fruits of Karma) which is com¬ 
monly associated with the Jivatman. The occurrence of the dual forms of 
the nouns : Pibantau , Guham pravi$tau , etc., is the first hurdle to be got over. 
The dual is prima facie evidence against the Samanvaya of the text in 
Brahman which is one (Ekam eva). The main issue which arises for con¬ 
sideration, out of this context is (i) Who are the persons referred to by the 
terms {rtam pibantau , guham pravi$tau) etc. ? Are they the Jiva and Brah¬ 
man or is it Brahman alone, referred to under different forms of its own 
being ? The subsidiary issues on which the answer to the main question 
would naturally depend are (ii) whether the ‘entry into the cave of heart’ 
( guha) spoken of here and the term “Brahman” used in the context are to 
be interpreted in their primary or secondary sense; (iii) whether the mean¬ 
ing of the substantive ‘ pibat ’—-(enjoyment’ or bhoktrtvam) would agree 
with Brahman or not; (iv) whether the text denying bhofctrtva, found in 
the same context, should be taken in the literal sense or in the secondary 
sense of denying the experience of inauspicious fruits {aiubha-phala) x and 
(v) above all, whether use of the duals is maintainable or not in regard to 
Brahman. This last point of objection highlights the Purvapaksa as dis¬ 
cussed by Vyasatlrtha. 

\. 9DT faosr TOP* K $rc: I {Pddma). 
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STATEMENT OF THE P0RVAPAKSA 

anTc* attributed to Brahman in the previous adhikarana is admissible 
as the sense of the substantive (attr) meaning “all-destroying” {samhartr) 
singular-termination in atta are both consistent with Brahman. 
But in the present passage, the enjoyment of Karmaphala (Cf. rtam piban- 
tau sukrtasya loke) and the dual number which is the suffix-sense (pratya- 
yfrtha) are both incompatible with Brahman. The dual is conclusive 
evidence of the distinction of the persons or things indicated by it. If due 
weight is not given to it, the performance of seventeen sacrifices with one 
pahi each, dedicated to Prajapati could not be justified in connection 
with the Vedic prescription : i by reason 

'the syntactic force of samkhya (number). In the case of texts relating 
iQ the Annamaya etc., dealt with in the Anandamayadhikarana, the expla¬ 
nation of the plurality of forms has been on other grounds. As texts 
declare them (Annamaya etc.) to be Brahman : *r 3T ^ jwrisnsm: no 
-plurality of Brahman was accepted. Where plurality has been referred 
( to in texts containing Suddhiprarthana 1 of Annamaya etc., they have riot 
been recognized as Brahman. There is also no point in the objectiori that 
Apnamaya etc., should be taken as different entities, on the basis of the 
jjping of the Samjnadhikarana of the Purva-Mimamsa. For, it should be 
rioted that these different names are to be understood as predicating 
dififent qualities of Brahman like the term toiw and not simply as 
predicating them as names of different entities. For this reason, the Purva- 
pak§a in this adhikarana, should accordingly be taken to proceed on the 
acceptance of the view that Annamaya, Pranamaya etc. (spoken of in the 
Anandamaya-adhikarana) are all Brahman. Or, it may be taken that in 
the Anandamayadhikarana, the point established is that though Annamaya 
etc., are parts of Brahman, they are still identical with Brahman; while 
in the present adhikarana the point established is that the idea of ‘many- 
nessV is not incompatible with Brahman (in an esoteric sense). Hence, 
die objection that Annamaya etc., are not Brahman because they involve 
manyness is also to be met by the ruling of the Siddhanta of this adhikarana. 
Hence, there is no harm in conceding that the present Purvapaksa inclu¬ 
des a challenge to the position that Annamaya is Brahman. That is why 
the NV phrases the Siddhanta-nyaya there as : There is no contradiction 
in Brahman being spoken of as part of Anandamaya. Here, with refer¬ 
ence to this adhikarana, the siddhantanyaya has been put there as :— 
Even the references (to Brahman) in the Srutis in the dual could not be 
regarded as incapable of other explanations and therefore conclusive. 

Anyway, it would be impossible for the Siddhantin to explain away 
'the dual form in pibantau etc., as (i) a purely formal grammatical ending 
'(indicating correctness of usage) as in <nrr: (‘wife’); or as an archaism; 
or (ii) as a secondary attribute of the subject not entitled to any sysntactic 
relation; or (iii) as formally assimilable to the singular form by Oha; or 

1. (Sruti). 
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(iv) as a variant of the singular form. For, there is no specific gramma¬ 
tical authority for using the dual for the singular in this case. It would 
be too much to set aside the many dual forms here such as pibantau> pravitfau , 
without adequate reasons, as mere archaisms or case-syncretisms as in 
3TTT:; #>11# 4NWMl4; for it is quite possible to take them to 
signify two separate and distinct entities viz., Jlva and Brahman. Nor 
can we apply the principle of the Sammargadhikarana of the Purva-Mlmamsa 
here and argue that the dual here is not to be taken into syntactic 
account as the singular in “Graham sammarsti”. For, there would be no 
establishment of %dHM in Brahman except through the present text; while 
in the case of the cleaning of the cups (graha) that is established by 41^4*13 
which teaches that the cups {graha) constitute the subject {uddesya) with 
reference to the Sammarga-samskara. Moreover, even conceding that 
the singular ^ in ^ might be regarded as not to be taken into 

account with reference to the injunction of cleaning the ‘grahas’, because 
of the fear of sentence-split in that case, there is no denying 

the fact that there is the distribution of the singular there, actually, in each 
‘graha’ (cup). Hence it could be treated as being given or presupposed 
by anuvada (repetition) with reference to the injunction of cleaning though 
not enjoined as an attribute of the subject (^fw1wr>PT). But, in the 
present case, there is no duality at all, in the nature/of Brahman and so, 
it could not be explained away as restated by way of anuvada. Nor can 
it be held that the dual suffix is ascribed to the operation of atideto 
(extension) by Oha (^f) just as in 3PTO ^ Mm fa a mantra used in 
offering the havis in honor of Agni in Darsapurnamasa-sacrifice, the sub¬ 
stantive part in "3Ftir”...is permitted by Oha to be changed to 
to suit the requirement of atideSa. The difficulty in this case would be that 
‘ pibantau ’ etc., are not given in the dual, elsewhere to justify the application 
of a similar principle of Oha. 

Nor can the dual be explained from the standpoint of the Abhyasa- 

dhikarana-nyaya (of the Purva-Mlmamsa) where the term ‘'trfira:” in 

ufafcfl .... has been used in the plural, though signifying the name of 

only one of the five Prayajayagas, because it is accepted as a 

variant of the ru^ha form of “Samidhah”. But Th«mV’ here, cannot be 
explained on this basis, because it is not a ruihaSabda like "tffacr” but a 
one. 

There are logical impediments also in identifying etc., 

with ‘forms’ of Isvara. There is the mark of tsmM mentioned in the 
text, which signifies “Avidya” and that would be incompatible with Brah¬ 
man. So, the best thing to do in these circumstances would be to inter¬ 
pret the text fira^rt...”as referring to two individuals viz., Jlva and 
Isvara. Though of course, Isvara is not actually an enjoyer of the fruits 
of Karma, the reference to him as qraT (drinker of rta) could be easily explained 
on the basis of The characteristic of''^Tsnftr” and the use of the 

word “Brahma” later on in *r: would be applicable 

to the Jivas also, without much difficulty. 
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THE SIDDHANTA VIEW 


The Siddhanta view is that only Brahman (and not Jiva and Is vara) 
is the theme of this passage, because of the entry into the cave of the heart, 
referred to in this connection and the terms “Brahman”, TTOT 

and stwt used in the text. Though the mark of being present in 
the cave of the heart is applicable to the Jivas also, it is still a prominent 
characteristic of Brahman (alone) according to a very large number of 
texts like : 


'*ft ^ fa%r ^mr’; 

srfaCT etc., 

and therefore. Brahman alone is entitled to be understood by it in the 
deeper sense of the term. When we speak of Maithila, we do not mean 
any citizen of Mithila; but one who is its lord and King. Similarly here. 
Moreover, in the text which follows (i, 3, 2) 
viz., m r i 

3 nfa facft'fat t rroT * * * n 

Brahman has been called ‘the saving shore.’ That is appropriate only 
to Brahman. The reference to the “bridge” (%<j:) in ‘m is 

also appropriate to Brahman as is seen from : ^ 

sitaHTircnfarc {Brh. Up. iv, 4,22), where Brahman is clearly referred to as 
“bridge” (across the ocean of Samsara). 

We cannot therefore dismiss the text : fa«RiV (i, 3, 1) which 

lies between (*w*d) the two texts : (i, 2, 25) and m ^ 3 : 

..(i, 3, 2) as not referring to Brahman. The Purvapaksa 

lays special emphasis on the fact of Brahman not being an enjoyer ( abhoktr) 
as sufficient ground for rejecting the identification of “Pibantau” with 
Brahman. But there are Srutis like: ^ s*et fH^il NtcTT 


{PraSna Up. iv, 9) and smrtis like ‘I am the enjoyer of all sacrifices and 
their lord”, “He presides over the function of the senses and mind and 
enjoys the objects” {Gita xv, 9) which show that Brahman has its own 
bhoga which (of course) must be subtler and of different quality and nature 
from the gross ones of Jivas. It cannot be that the Gita text refers to Jivas 
only; for in that case, the preceding verse : (x, 8 ) 

and the one following : fairer HiHWfnf Mwfc 1 (x, 10 ) would 

be inappropriate. We have therefore to accept Isvara’s bhoga to be of an 
esoteric kind relating only to what is auspicious. The text : 

denying enjoyment to Brahman (cited by £e Purvapaksin) 
should be understood as denying inauspicious experiences to Brahman on 
the evidence of such texts as d^k^lg: fiTO {R.V. i, 164, 22) which 

speak of Isvara having enjoyments which are agreeable to Him. The Brh. 
Up : iv, 2, 3, speaks of Brahman as having a subder form of ‘enjoyment 
(ahara) than the embodied self : srfafa«wr^rere Vi l The 

statements in Srutis that Brahman has no enjoyment only mean that 
it remains the same (whether in enjoyment or its absence) and that it is 
always full and conscious of innate bliss and on account of absence of 
attachment. Thus, we have proper explanations of scriptural texts that 
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describe Brahman as “ abhoktr ”. They could be taken in the restricted sense 
of having no inauspicious experiences. 

It is only in respect of the Jiva that the expression in 

fas til would offer a difficulty. For “r/am” according to Srutis like 
cPOT aw: stands for WTW; but Jivas in Samsara are enjoyers of arwFW 
also and therefore, the qualified description here as Rtam pibat would be diffi¬ 
cult to explain. In the case of Isvara, however, it would not offer any 
difficulty ; for the Srutis declare of Brahman that “Only auspicious merit 
goes with Him”. 1 

The dual also would not present any difficulty in regard to Isvara. 
It could be explained on the basis of Vedic precedents such as the use of 
the singular for the plural in the injunction: srtst (pertaining 

to ‘tying the wife’) in the case of mantras concerning many wives also and 
in the use of the plural for the singular in ‘arfcfa: WiR referring 

to the noose of the Agnisomiyapasu itself. In the former instance, the 
Mimamsakas have explained that the use of the singular is permitted 
even in respect of many wives and in the second the use of the plural for the 
singular is explained from the point of view of the manyness ( bahutva ) of 
the parts (of the pata) and the prayoga treated as archaic. In the present 
case too, Brahman though one could be designated in the dual with reference 
to its other form (rupantara) 2 If unity of Prakarana (context) is cited as 
justification for the accommodation of the plural with reference to arTR^r 
* * * * then Rtam pibantau could also be shown to have 

such unity of Prakarana with Brahman in view of the texts sr: and 

tjw =sr ST5T ^ between which it occurs. 

Though prima facie suggestive of difference and duality (of persons) 
the dual in “Pibantau” must be explained so as to fit in with the oneness 
of Brahman, because the identity of “Pibantau” with Brahman is conclu¬ 
sively established by the mark of ‘entry into the cave of the heart’ (guha- 
praveta) and the texts which precede : w 

W. ? and follow : ‘*r: ifcjrfarRRFTSTT in which the singular 

is used, which is significant. It is for this reason that in the text: 
'i“t>T<49T Ml'SiRc^TM the number eleven has been explained by the 

Mimamsakas to have been made up by the repetition of the Prayajas 
twice, with the performance of the last Prayaja thrice, thus making the 
total of eleven, without at the same time violating the fixity of the number 
of Prayajas as five. Similarly, in the present case, the oneness of Brahman 
being an estat^^ied fact, (in view of the texts in the present context and 
elsewhere) the duality conveyed by the termination in pibantau etc., should 
be otherwise explained in terms of ritpantara. This might be supported by 
the principle followed in interpreting the sentence : “artdFspRfta 

1. ty ni fr i R <r*afd (Brh. up. i, 5, 20). 

For two different explanations of this text See Raghavendra on TC. p. 463 b. 

2. Cf. ‘ audHRKkfrft r flUT I 

fafiret T# fa^rfir ll' (Madhva, B.S.B.) 
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relating to the chanting of the Traisoka-saman on the fourth flay of Dva- 
dasaha (sacrifice). The plural in has been explained by the 

Mlmamsakas to be intended to be understood as requiring the chanting of 
only onp Atijagati verse : faw seven times with two other 

verses recited in the Brhati metre, the whole constituting the tristich pres¬ 
cribed in the rite and not by dropping the Brhatls and introducing some 
qfher Atijagatis to justify the plural Similarly here, the same 

Brahman is invested with an increment of form (rupantara) and referred 
to in the dual, for a definite purpose. 

Perhaps, a question might be asked : how can Brahman which is 
one be qualified by a dual suffix and spoken of (in the dual) as if it were 
two ? The answer is that such a way of speaking is not inconceivable. 
The relation of subject and attribute is met with in one and the same thing 
C. g. sjipTc# ; srprg fw: l The Sruti text : Neha nanasti denies 

only the presence in Brahman of (internal) distinctions of nature; but 
not of numerical increment (anekatvasamkhya) . For, the Sruti : 

apt f f 39T ^ =* i 

(Brh. Up. ii, 5, 19) 

recognizes that there is no conceivable limit to the number of forms of 
' Brahman. The category of Visesas would reconcile the opposition bet¬ 
ween oneness and manyness in such-cases. Such richness of content must 
be admitted in Brahman (or Atman) by both the parties to the controversy. 
For, if Brahman is pure bliss and nothing more (i.e., not the bliss/w/ one also), 
tfiere would be no revelation of that Brahman (or Atman) to itself. If, 
again, it is just the essence of consciousness and nothing more, it would 
have no bliss. In either case, Moksa would be void of meaning or pur¬ 
pose as a goal of human effort. For, it is accepted by Advaitins also that 
Ithp manifestation of innate bliss of self is the aim of Moksa. If then, Brah- 
man (or Atman) is both of the nature of consciousness and bliss, it is 
admitting the fact that the one exhibits a twofold nature. 

•, v • There is nothing illogical in that. In the interpretation of the Vedic 
text ‘(anjiTOHT) .../ it has been recognized by 

the Mlmamsakas that in order to reconcile the singular number in 
to designate the two deities Agni and Soma conveyed by the compound 
word (ifaqfir), the two deities are to be viewed as one qua deities because 
the idea of ‘deity’ is present in both together and their duality (in 
is explained from the point of view of their being the substratum 
of the idea of the “deity’’ individually. This shows that the Mlmamsakas 
concede the coexistence of the ideas of oneness and duality in this instance. 
Similarly, in the present case, Brahman could be viewed as “one” in 
ite Own essence {soarupend) and “dual” by virtue of a peculiarity of its 
nature. The coexistence of oneness and manyness in Brahman has been 
' ^Cognized in many Scriptural passages; 

inurf* W ($: V. vi, 47, 18) 
j , (Tajurveda q. M. G. B. xi, 16) 

*t: ^<i(V (Kapha Up. v, 12; Brahmop ., 15) 
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%■; m *P: ( Vifnusahasranama ) 

'qw It qtf wRRftsq s^rar:’ (G«a xi, 5) 

It cannot therefore be said that the dual number used in Jfttam pibantau 
constitutes an insurmountable objection to our identifying what has been 
referred to /therein with Brahman. 

Vyasatirtha points out further that the present Sutra is not rendered 
superfluous by i, 4, 11. In that Sutra (*T the objection 

that is set aside is that as Brahman is without any difference in itself, the 
distinction between supporter and supported ( adhara adheyabhava ) refer¬ 
red to in 3 RT...' would be untenable. Here, in the pre¬ 

sent Sutra (i, 2, 11) on the other hand, the question answered is different— 
whether manyness is compatible with what is One. Hence there is no 
redundancy of topics. Or, the compatibility of manyness in One is estab¬ 
lished there; while here the point established is that bhoktrtva is compatible 
in one who is essentially free from karmabandha. The attribute of 
applied to Brahman is to be figuratively understood in the sense of being 
the dispenser of happiness and misery to the good and the evil-natured 
beings according to their deserts. Since this depends on the divergent 
nature of the persons to be dealt with, there is no incompatibility in one 
and the same person exercising those functions according to the fitness of 
adhikaris. Though the terms should have been prominently 

mentioned in the Sutra consistent with the attunement of the mark of 
in Brahman, precedence has been given to in order 

to give prominence to the Siddhantayukti (which is based on it). Further, 
as the mark is in apposition with it is included in 

the latter. Lastly, even though it is possible to take it that the predicate (of 
the Sutra) : Brahman automatically follows from the fourth sutra (as it 
does in the case of other Sutras like Anandamayo 9 bhyasat, yet, a special 
mention of the predicate (atmanau) has been made in this Sutra for the 
sake of iteration and to give the much-needed explanation of the dual in 
the Sruti. That is why the Sutrakara has advisedly used the term atman 
itself in the dual, expressing two forms of Brahman : atma and antaratma. 

REFUTATION OF SAMKARA’S INTERPRETATION 
Samkara makes out the Purvapaksa of this adhikarana as follows. 
The persons referred to as “$tam pibantau” are Buddhi and Jiva, because 
the characteristic of entry into the cave of the heart is compatible with 
them and is incompatible with Brahman who is all-pervasive. Even though 
Buddhi is not the enjoyer (patr) of Karmaphala, it could be so designated 
by resort to the 

His Siddhanta view is : When it is conclusively established by the 
mark of or the enjoyment of Karmaphala that one of the persons 


1. When we say “sjfsFJfl ” (persons with umbrellas are going), there is 

no harm even if one or two in the group have no umbrellas. The term “Chatrin’ > stands 
for those without umbrellas also, by lakfapa. It may be noted that here the nyaya is used 
both by the Samkhya and by Samkara. 
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intended is the Jiva, the other (second) one of the same class must also be 
a sentient being—i.e. Paramatman. It cannot be the Buddhi as it is in¬ 
sentient. When we say that we should get a second for this cow (3TW 
the second one is obviously an animal of the same 
species, not a horse or a camel. Similarly, here, as it is established by the 
mark of 3tdmd<^ that the pibantau should be Jiva and Brahman, the 
subsequent mark of entry into the cave of the heart could somehow be 
fitted with Brahman (all-pervasive as it might be). Even though Brahman 
is not the enjoyer (arw) of Karmaphala, still the term “pibat” could be 
applied to it by resort to the gferJJKT. 

The Purvapaksa and the Siddhanta as above are both untenable. 
According to the Advaita philosopher, doership ( kartrtva , bhoktrtva) etc., 
really belong to Buddhi and are superimposed on the atman, like the 
redness of the japa flower on the crystal. Hence it would be impossible to 
'establish by means of the mark of patrtva (referred to) that one of the two 
mentioned in the Upanisadic passage is a sentient being and draw the 
‘Conclusion that the second one mentioned with it must also be so (by reason 
bf sameness of species or class). If “bhoktrtva” is defined as arising from 
a mutual intermingling of the attributes of cit and acit (cidacitsamvalana ), 
the doctrine of itaretaradhyasa (superimposition of mutual attributes) bet¬ 
ween cit and jada would have to be given up by the Advaitin. Thus, on 
the Advaitic view, only Buddhi would be the real “qrq.” The sense of 
the substantive {pibat) would thus be completely fulfilled only by it. It 
might then be possible to exclude the Jiva altogether and explain the dual 
in terms of a distinction between the two aspects of Jnana and Kriya 
Saktis of Buddhi itself. In this way, Buddhi with Prana could safely be 
regarded as the “pibantau.” If the Advaitin should feel that a mere dis¬ 
tinction of the two aspects of Buddhi would not establish a real distinction 
of individuals as required by the dual, even then the correlate to Buddhi 
could very well be the Jiva endowed with superimposed but by 

no means Brahman, which lacks even superimposed TT^c^T. 

Further, granting that the Jiva might somehow be regarded as a 
on the Advaitic view, there would still be no real fulfilment of the condition 
of ‘duality* (ItMH) required by the dual number. In the example 
of "arw the second animal found was a real and dis¬ 

tinct individual of the same species. But in the present case, even by 
understanding the other to be Brahman, there would be no establishment 
of true duality as required by the dual number, as the Jiva (according to 
the Siddhantin) is non-different from Brahman : Let us for example take 
an authoritative statement (corresponding to the statement of the Sruti : 
Rtam pibantau or Asya gor dvitiyo * nve$tavyah ) that ‘the moon is having a 
second’ (^s: tffefrr:). On hearing such a statement, one would naturally 
think of some other luminary (like a star in the sky) that is not superim¬ 
posed, though it may belong to a different class {nak$atra). One would not, 
in this case, think of an imaginary (second) moon (supposed to be) belong¬ 
ing to the same class. Even so, in the present case, though the Brahman as 
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Cetana might be “Sajatlya” to Jiva, we could not really think of it here, 
because the difference between them is admittedly unreal. In these 
circumstances, we could only think of Buddhi as the second ( pibat) which 
though not of die same class as Jiva, is nevertheless conditioned by the same 
order of difference as the Jiva. The point moreover, is that as between 
duality ( dvitvam ) and sameness of class (sajatyam) the former happens to 
be the verbal sense of the dual termination, while sameness of class (sajatya) 
is not the verbal sense of any of terms used but is only a derivative idea got 
by the force of implication. Hence, it should not be made to override 
the sabda sense of duality. 

Just as in the sentence : 'a*FT srsft Tftfeff^r we 

would set aside the verbal sense of sameness of kind (i.e., weak cow) to 
preserve the importance of the verbal sense of the last-mentioned word : 
(balavata), similarly sameness of kind through sentiency suggested by 
‘Patrtva’ might be set aside to preserve the verbal sense of entry into the 
cave of the heart (which, in its primary sense, would rule out Brahman). 
After all, on the Advaitic view, “Guhanihitatvam” itself though proclaimed 
in Brahman by Sruti, (ift cannot be regarded as real, 

because &amkara himself writes in his commentary on B. S. i, 2, 7, that 
occupying a limited space (of the cave of the heart) cannot be a real 
attribute of Brahman. 1 

Just as the idea of Karmaphalabhoktrtvam implies “Cetanatvam”, 
it would equally imply the idea of a dependent being (paratantra). Now, 
since Buddhi is dependent, it may well be taken to be the second to the 
Jiva. Though Cetanatva need not necessarily be associated with bhok- 
trtva, a bhokta must necessarily be Cetana. Similarly, though a paratantra 
need not be a bhoktr , what is karmaphalabhoktr must necessarily be paratantra. 
If this is accepted, it would not be difficult to think of an aupacarika- 
prayoga attributing agency of enjoyment ( bhogakartrtvopacara) to Buddhi, 
just as in the statement ‘the fuel cooks’ («M*d>rPi t^Ptt) . In the case of 
“Gor dvitiyena....” as gotva happens to be the verbal sense, sameness of 
class recognised with it must also be from the point of view of gotvam. 
Hence, there is np irresponsible point in this argument. Furthermore, 
the description “light and shade” would admirably fit Buddhi and Jiva 
as one of them is insentient and the other sentient. 

Lastly, both in the Purvapaksa and in the Siddhanta there is resort 
to lak$ana by Chatrinyaya, in respect of Buddhi or Brahman; and in both 
the Purvapaksa and Siddhanta the only pair, in point of actual fact, is the 
Jiva. There is thus no real divergence of doctrine (at issue) between the 
Purvapaksa and the Siddhanta. That renders the whole inquiry then, 
futile and the quarrel with the Sariikhya an idle quarrel over words. 

The interpretation of the next Sutra (ftwrw) also, according 
to Samkara, is faulty. Samkara says there that in the sentence follow¬ 
ing Rtam pibantau.... there is the qualification of the Jiva as the mover 
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(gantr) and of Brahman as the goal to be attained {gamya ). This cannot 
be accepted as correct. For, as the Jiva is referred to as the one seated in 
the chariot ( rathi) and as Buddhi is referred to as the driver, later, it is 
equally possible to make “pibantau” stand for them (from the Purvapak- 
sin’s point of view). Moreover, even though the term “pibantau” has been 
sought to be connected with Brahman by secondary signification, still, 
as the reference to Jiva is also accepted by Samkara, it would involve in¬ 
consistency of relation with the theme of the Adhyaya where, in the Sutras 
beginning with i, 1, 5, it has been shown that words like “Sat” in 
tftetenr sntfta”, do not refer to any other thing or person except Brahman. 
For, it would be improper to establish a roundabout or incidental connec¬ 
tion of the adhikaranas with Brahman when a more direct connection for 
“pibantau...” understood as forms of Brahman could be secured. This point 
has been indicated by Madhva, in his remark : rc ^ ii 

disapproving of the interpretations given by Samkara and Ramanuja. 

RAMANUJA’S INTERPRETATION EXAMINED 

Ramanuja differs from Samkara in taking Sutras i, 2, 9-12, to consti¬ 
tute one adhikarana. But, in other respects, he agrees with Samkara’s 
interpretation of the sutras, in the main. According to both the Visaya¬ 
vakya of srarr (i, 2, 9) is : 

wr ^ after i 

^ fc’TT ^ W W. II 

from Kapha Up. (i, 2, 25). According to Madhva, however, the Visaya¬ 
vakya of i, 2, 9, is not from Katha but : *r far rr^wspr i rr c TtRtT - 

i ^ arc arrftfir i {Brh. Up. i, 2, 5). 

Commenting on. this difference in the choice of the Visayavakya, 
Vyasatlrtha points out that the latter is more appropriate to the actual 
wording of the Sutra (arrH anarripw) as it embodies, directly, distinct 
counterparts to the Pratijna (probandum) and the Hetu (reason) 
ih the Sutra; whereas, according to Samkara’s and Ramanuja’s way of 
interpreting the Sutra, the Pratijna and Hetu (corresponding to those in 
the Sutra) have to be found in the Visayavakya with some effort through 
Upalaksana and Laksana. 

The objections raised against Samkara’s interpretation of Guham 

pravistau.(i, 2, 11) in terms of Jiva and Brahman, apply mutatis 

mutandis to Ramanuja’s also. Vyasatlrtha therefore directs special atten¬ 
tion to R’s contention of the of the four sutras (i, 2, 9-12) and 

rejects it as untenable, after close scrutiny. 

R. and his commentators claim that as these four sutras have for their 
subject-matter passages relating to the same topic and have also a certain 
syntactic unity of sense connecting them, in terms of a relation of Upajivya- 
Upajivakabhava (topical dependence) between the first two and the last 
two Sutras, they should be constituted into a single adhikarana and that 
this principle holds good wherever Sutras so interrelated have not been 
found to be separated by intervening adhikaranas or padas. 
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Vyasatlrtha replies that this kind of argument would have some 
force against Samkara, who agrees with R. in looking upon the Katha Up. 
passage : ^ which precedes as the Visayavakya 

of the Sutra : sr^TT i But, it would not apply to Madhva 

who takes (Brh. Up. i, 2, 5) as the Visaya¬ 

vakya, with better justification, as we have seen. Apart from that, 
Vyasatlrtha says that it is doubtful if there is any real basis of Upajivya- 
Upajlvakabhava between the two passages qw up =q...and as made out 

by R. and his commentators on the ground of an undesirable contingency 
of break of contextual continuity ( prakaranaviccheda ) between the passages : 

and FrrtV. For, does not occur between *TfRT 

iwmPFTR; and qFT qjp - ^ SR but (only) follows. In these circumstances, 
there is no warrant for the plea of Prakarana-viccheda at all. Such a 
plea can hardly be advanced by Ramanuja who has himself admitted under 
the Sutra : (i, 2, 10) that there is perfect unity of context between 

?TFPTF*TT (Katha. Up.) referring to Brahman and qr fRT qw 

(ibid.) which is the fourth quarter of the verse : qRS^T q'STW^'. To talk 
of prakaranaviccheda , then, on the possibility of establishing a syntactical 
unity ( ekavakyata ) between and qrq q - SR q* on the strength 

of immediate textual posteriority (< anantaryakrama ) of to qR 

=q- sr q - is something that is clearly opposed to the wellknown principle 
of Mimamsa interpretation, viz., the superiority of M+T’n (context) to 
(position). As R. is a champion of the view or unity of 

the Purva and Uttara Mimamsa Sutras, this principle is to him already 
well-established in the Purva-tantra. It would thus be unwarranted for 
him to raise the objection, in the present adhikarana, of break of context 
based on the superiority of Sthana (Krama). 

Secondly, Vyasatlrtha points out that according to R. himself, the 
Adrsyatvadhikarana (i, 2, 21-23) and Dyubhvadyadhikarana (i, 3,-1-7) 
are deemed to be two distinct adhikaranas though they have for their sub¬ 
ject-matter passages relating to the same topic and have also a clear syn¬ 
tactic unity of sense connecting them, by reason of Upajivyopajlvakabhava 
subsisting between them. Why should not the 3Tcjfaq>T"l and 
also be considered separate adhikaranas, in the same way ? It is no 
argument that there the two adhikaranas are separated by an inter¬ 
vening adhikarana and are also assigned to different padas. For, it would 
be illogical to interpose any adhikaranas between Sutras that deserve to 
be treated as constituting one adhikarana by reason of syntactic unity and 
other factors. If it is however argued on R’s behalf that as the 
(i, 2, 21-23) discusses an ‘^Aspastajivadilinga” and is therefore put in 
pada ii while (i, 3, 1-7) dealing with a “Spastajivadilinga” is 

rightly placed in pada iii, Vyasatlrtha replies that in the same manner it 
could be argued that as the atRfu+Ri' is in pada ii, it deals with 
“ Aspastajivalinga”; and as the term in FrrI prinia facie denotes 

Karmaphalabhoktrtva, which is a “Spastajivalinga”, it should 
very properly have been related to pada iii.. Thus, we see no 
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justification for Sutras i, 2, 9-10 and i, 2, 11-12 to be integrated into one 
, adhikarana. 

Vyasatirtha further points out that there is no harm in passages per¬ 
taining to the same , topic being discussed in two separate adhikaranas, 
if the discussions relate to the earlier and later parts of it. He cites the 
evidence of the Audumbaradhikarana and the Parnamayyadhikarana of 
the Purva-Mimamsa in this connection. Here, Kumarila, in his Tantra- 
vdrtika has clearly stated that the passage : wft ^rwfcr...' is to 

be regarded as the Udaharana not only in the Parnamayyadhikarana, 
but also in the Audumbaradhikarana, and similarly, the passage 
jjTt trefa../ is to be regarded as the Udaharana not only in the Audumbara¬ 
dhikarana but in the Parnamayyadhikarana also : 

I* I 

Thus, the two adhikaranas are accepted as distinct and separate ones 
even though they deal with the earlier and later parts of the same passage; 
and even though there is the relation of Upajivyopajivakabhava between 
them. What harm is there, then, if, in the same circumstances 
and the are also considered to be separate ones ? The 

presence of “Upajivyopajivakabhava” and other factors are not therefore 
sufficient grounds governing the unity of an adhikarana; but other grounds 
like the applicability of the same Purvapaksa and Siddhantayuktis, absence 
of adhikaiahka (further doubt not solved by the given adhikarana) etc. 

3. BHOKTRAPATTYADHIKARAtfAM EXAMINED 

This .adhikarana consists of only one Sutra : 

(ii, 1, 13). It is interesting for the variety of interpre¬ 
tations put upon it by the different commentators. V.S. Ghate ( Vedanta , 
p. 79) after discussing the various interpretations opines that Ramanuja’s 
way of taking the word tiHdNxi: is “the most natural and the question 
is also quite in place here”. “Madhva,” he says, “explains the Sutra so 
as to establish his doctrine of absolute difference between Jiva and Brah¬ 
man; but his way of taking : is far from satisfactory. And 

moreover, his reference to the released condition of the soul makes the 
adhikarana more appropriate to the Phaladhyaya and Madhva himself, 
conscious of this, tries to show the propriety of the adhikarana in the 
present pada which deals with Avirodha or removal of contradiction : 
^ fa fa dusrrqfai «h tf 

It would therefore be profitable to turn to Vyasatirtha’s exposition 
of this adhikarana and his criticisms of the interpretations of Samkara and 
Ramanuja, to adjudge the merits of the different views. Ghate’s remarks 
on Madhva’s interpretation of this Sutra suffer from an initial misconcep¬ 
tion on his part about the true purpose of this Sutra in the present context, 
according to Madhva. This is due to his failing to understand correctly 
the significance of the Padasangati of this adhikarana as conceived by 
Madhva. Ghate’s mistake lies in supposing that “Madhva explains this 
Sutra so as to establish his doctrine of absolute difference between Jiva and 
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Brahman”. This is evidently not the immediate purpose or aim of this adhi- 
karana or pada. There are so many other Sutras in the I Adhyaya itself, 
in which the difference between Jiva and Brahman has been conclusively 
established by the Sutrakara; and it would therefore be both needless and 
out of place to establish such difference in the Avirodhadhyaya. What 
the Sutrakara (according to Madhva) has really done in this pada of the 
Avirodhadhyaya is to refute logical objections (yuktivirodha ) that might be 
brought up against the main points connected with the conception of Brah¬ 
man as established and developed in the I Adhyaya. One of the most 
important points connected with that conception is that Brahman is the 
Jagat-karana and that such a definition of Brahman is intended to demons¬ 
trate the of Brahman from various points of view. 

The subject of Avirodha is approached from four different angles. 
These determine the four padas of this Chapter. The Padhavyavastha, 
here, as accepted by Madhva is : arar, l fgcfcr wnfafte: I 

(jcffcr i ffr PrO Peth i w i ^ w i U 0 sfrsfr 

n ( TC) 

The opening pada disposes of purely logical objections to the teachings 
of the I Adhyaya about the nature of Brahman. There are many ways 
in which purely logical objections or objections on logical grounds could 
be brought up against Brahman’s Jagatkaranatva. One such objection 
would be the factual identity itself, between Jiva and Brahman, in Moksa. 
As Scripture says that souls attain Brahmabhava in Moksa, it would be 
open to a Purvapaksin to use this as a leverage in bringing down the Jagat¬ 
karanatva of Brahman. It would appear from Samkara’s comment on 
ii, 1, 4, that a similar intention behind the Purvapaksa is admitted, as 
quite in order, in this pada. The Purvapaksin could adroitly argue that 
in view of this basic identity of nature with the Jiva (which must hold good 
in Samsara also), Brahman could not be the Jagatkarana at all, because of 
its identity with the Jiva, who is obviously and admittedly not the Jagat¬ 
karana. 1 An argument such as this could not be dismissed as trivial or 
farfetched or answered without giving an explanation of how the texts, 
which appear to teach the identity of the (Mukta) Jiva with Brahman, 
in release, are to be understood. This is what is done by the present 
Sutra (ii, 1, 13). The only way in which the Sutrakara could meet the 
objection, consistent with his definition of Brahman in i, 1, 2, as “Jagat¬ 
karana”—which, by its very terms, excludes the Jiva from the orbit of the 
definition,—is to knock off the very bottom of the premise—the identity 
of Jiva with Brahman in release, and thus justify his definition of Brahman 
and stand by it. This is precisely what Madhva has shown the Sutrakara 
to have done, by means of this Sutra occurring in the Yuktipada of the 
Avirodhadhyaya : 


1. Cf. i 


{JVS. p. 293). 
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pJlw i ft? w: ? ^forotrfo ftrfg: i ^ft wr 

x *Rftr «rr%: i 4wb3*qRiw<RV4i^i ?r^ fa**rfti?rai qirftfa ^rht i anft gfftT- 

T < ^n w ) *4|rM<«kqiff^WWl, ?T tTR: II (TP.) 

It should, however, be noted that the refutation of the factual identity 
of Jlva and Brahman in the concluding part of the Sutra (*) FTIWt^RT is 
with a view to showing the basic untenability of the Idgical objection to 
Brahman’s Jagatkaranatva that is based on the prospective identity of the 
Jiva with Brahman, in release. The establishment of the difference bet¬ 
ween Jiva and Brahman is not, thus, the direct aim or immediate purpose 
of this Sutra. Its aim is to make use of the refutation of their identity in 
silencing the logical objection to Brahman’s Jagatkaranatva. If this direct 
purpose of this Sutra and its function in the present context is kept in mind, 
it would be easy to see how very misleading and misplaced is Ghate’s 
criticism of the passage from Madhva’s Bhasya explaining the padasangati 
of the Sutra. 

Perhaps, the over-terseness of Madhva’s explanation has prevented 
Ghat'e from ‘seeing his point’ fully. Sensing some such difficulty that might 
arise from this obscurity of expression, 1 Vyasatirtha puts the whole point 

* w ' " 1 

in the clearest terms possible :— 

X r 

Ik.. 3TW ^ TOTHTSJTTW 5T \ ft>?§, 

, Scfto f^n - * $, qwnww tnfaRnr u (T. C. p. 868 b). 

g^j He makes it> clear that the Purvapaksa in this adhikarana does not merely stop 
with the claim or establishment of identity of Jiva and Brahman in release. 
Its purpose is wider—viz., to show that Brahman’s Jagatkartrtva is opposed 
|| to logic on the ground of the identity of the Mukta Jivas with Brahman, 
jp; With such a' Purvapaksa, the Siddhanta or thesis to be established by the 
$ / Sutra could not be the mere establishment of the difference between them, 
pv. but the repudiation of the logical impediment to the acceptance of Brah- 
tj man’s Jagatkaranatva. It is in this sense that the main point of this adhikarana 
Jp 4 ^ falls under the purview of yuktivirodha, , and is therefore taken up in this Adhyaya 
|:. and in this pada, rather than in the fourth Adhyaya, which has only a 
| / partial bearing on the precise point at issue here. 

Vyasatirtha also points out how the Sutra Jagadvyaparavarjam (iv, 
4, 17), winch also supports the difference between Jiva and Brahman is 
not in any way rendered superfluous by' the present one. 

SIDDHANTA VIEW 

' According to the Purvapaksa, the identity of Muktajlvas and Brah¬ 
man is taught in I The 

Siddhantin points out thaf a factual identity of essence between Mukta¬ 
jlvas and Brahman cannot be taken to be established by the Sruti as there 
are serious difficulties in the way of such an interpretation, some of which 
have been pointed out by Madhva, in his VTN. Secondly, such identity 


i*- 
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1. Cf. ^ <RT I 

II (T.c.) 



is opposed to the statements of other texts referring to the released^ state, 
like tirpN - n Hence, it should be interpreted in a 

figurative sense of identity of place ( sthanaikya ) etc. In the Visayavakya of 
the Sutra : 

the example of rivers mingling with the sea is cited {Muni, iii, 2, 8). This 
illustration would not afford any support to identity of essence. Vyasatirtha 
has some very cogent and convincing arguments, here, exposing the 
hollow and unscientific nature of the popular assumption of identity of 
essence in such cases. The Katha Sruti says there is no identity of essence 
when a quantity of water is mixed with another. The expression dl<«M 
sRfo” (it becomes only like that )—note the emphasis on eva —and the 
increase in volume in such cases are sufficient to disprove any identity of 
essence {svarupaikya). There is evidence of difference in volume, tern* 
perature and taste, when waters of different kinds, temperatures, etc., get 
mixed. This shows there can be no identity of essence in such cases : 
*nrcforr*fr: i 3 fw, 

“rrt i qwret ««iIR+fc- 

?t rr rtfft filin’ RTcf ii {TC. p. 871). 

Vyasatirtha clinches the matter by a citation from the Bhamati of 
Vacaspati Misra (on Samkara’s B.S.B. 3Hfrqdf<1% i, 4, 22) in which 

the popular notion of the identity of the rivers joining the sea with the waters of 
the Sea is categorically repudiated : 

3?rraf*nRT st rw r: ? f% ^rt 

^ I tto?: i' ^ ^fnniRfa star I 

He therefore concludes : 

treR-— mifov* <pwi«< 1 tnTTgV «n$i«iife^ i 
^ g | ^ T «rl ~ <^rfq ?T Rfwrr II 

a ^ ga r ^ , 3iRtR ffr n {TC. p. 872 b) \ 

The difference though existing is not easily perceived owing to close cohesion 
of parts. 

Therefore, as there is no case for identity of essence between the 
released souls and Brahman, it is impossible for the Purvapaksa resting on 
such weak foundations to disprove Brahman’s authorship of the Universe. 

CRITICISM OF SAMKARA’S INTERPRETATION 

According to Samkara, the Sutra :... raises an objection 

against the material causality of Brahman (Jagad-upadanatva). If Brah¬ 
man were the material cause of the world, then the bhokta (or enjoying 
self) viz., the embodied Jiva, would be essentially' indistinguishable from 
the bhogya (objects of enjoyment) like iabda , rupa y rasa , etc., and the 
bhogyas in their turn, would become the same as the bhokta ,—with the 
result that there would be no clear-cut distinction between them, insofar as 
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I I they are both non-different in essence from the primary causal stuff (of 
\ them both) viz., Brahman. To this the Sutra is taken to reply that even 
though the bhokta and bhogya are products of one and the same substance, 
they might still be mutually differentiated like the waves and foam of the 
: sea of which both are modifications. 

Vyasatlrtha observes that it would be illegitimate to entertain an 
objection of mutual admixture of nature (sankarya) of cause and effect or 
between effects, on the Vivarta theory—which is the true Advaitic theory 
of causation. Moreover, what is the exact nature of avibhaga or non- 
distinction among effects that is envisaged by the Purvapaksin here ? Is it 
the non-distinction of effects into Getana and Acetana that is sought to be 
denied by the Purvapaksin’s argument ? Or, distinction in some unspeci¬ 
fied sense? It cannot be the first one. For, since the Cetanas (Jivas) 
are unoriginated ( anadi ) it would not be an unwelcome proposition to the 
Advaitin (Siddhantin), that the Cetanas do not get bifurcated from the 
Aeetanas as effects ; (for, they are not accepted as effects at all, in the Sid- 
dhanta). Here, the Advaitin may argue that even though the Cetanas are 
linoriginated in time, still, by reason of their non-difference from Brahman, 
they are, in a sense, effects of Brahman and since the Jadas (acetanas) also, 
are similarly non-different from Brahman, the Cetanas would, as a matter 
course, share the same nature as the Jada which would thus annul 
their mutual distinction. Here, Vyasatlrtha points out that Samkara 
j|pjiimselfhas held under the Sutra 5 (ii, \ ? 6 ) in the previous adhikarana, 
"that even though Brahman might be the material cause with reference 

J -‘j i i x ; 

to ja^as, it would, still, not forfeit its characteristic of being a Cetana. 
||rThis would effectively bar the Jivas also losing their Cetanatva and becom- 
^ ipg (indistinguishable from) Ja^as, notwithstanding their identity with 
•&{'lfrahman. So, the very contingency of bhokta losing his nature and becom- 
mg jatfasvarupa, would not arise. Secondly, if the point of the Purva- 
^ifthaksa is that any kind of mutual distinction among effects (of the same 
<5ause) would be impossible, that would be untenable; for we do clearly 
observe the mutual distinction among the different effects (products) such 
^as bangles, crowns, etc., made of nuggets of gold. Similarly, it is not im- 
’■!wl 'possible that there should be some diversity among various effects of Brah- 
'man even as in the case of air, ether, etc. (which are effects of Brahman). 
J§£; If it be argued against this that gold is a substance with parts (avayava) 



and that Brahman has no parts, it should be pointed out that, in that case, 
the Purvapaksa here should not have been in terms of a cause-and-effect 
relation, taken for granted; but on different lines,—on the lines of what 
has been said in the Sutra—( B. S. ii, 1 , 26 
according to Sarhkara ) viz., that Brahman which is partless could not be 
the upadana (material cause) of different substances, simultaneously. The 
present Purvapaksa that mutual distinction among effects cannot be main¬ 
tained would be beside the point and untenable. Hence, on the Advaitic 
interpretation, such as we have it under this Sutra, the Purvapaksa itself 
could not legitimately arise , from any point of view. 



The Siddhanta also is unsustainable. For, on the Vivarta view of 
causation (which is the ‘official’ Advaitic view), the illustration of foam ' 
and waves would be incongruous. Nor could the foam, wdves, etc., be 
considered as effects of a single Upadana or material cause, insofar as they are 
products of different particles of sea-water. 

EXAMINATION OF RAMANUJA’S INTERPRETATION 

R. explains the Sutra as follows. If Brahman is credited with a 
body (consisting of Cit and Acit—whether in a subtle or in a gross condi¬ 
tion) then it would, like the Jivas, be liable to become an enjoyer and a 
sufferer of the pleasures and pains of embodied existence and that would 
obliterate its distinction from the Jivas. This objection is refuted in this 
Sutra. 

« 

This is also not a proper interpretation of the Sutra. For, it involves 
many needless importations of additional words (adhyahara) to complete 
the sense of the Sutra,—such as (if the Brahman were 

embodied) as the antecedent element (apadaka) and the term f.snfe 
(pain etc.) as the consequent ( apadya ) and the conversion of the substan¬ 
tival form (bhoktr) into an abstract noun (bhoktrtva) ,* thus necessitating 
the expansion of the Sutra into (w^T>T: sffaq (^)TWd^TFR%<T. .. 

As against this, Madhva’s way of rendering the Sutra with much less 
importation : «rt^: (3r$R*r)iw: must be deemed far simpler. Apart from 
these formal considerations, Ramanuja’s interpretation is open to the 
more serious defect of repetition of the same idea as has been expressed by 
him earlier under the Sutra : (ii, 1,8). There, 

the same objection has been raised and answered by him. V.S. Ghate 
seems to have been unaware of this point when he compliments R. on his 
present interpretation and expresses his opinion that “the question he 
refers to is also quite in place here.” 

If it be said that there is no redundancy in this interpretation because 
in i, 2, 8 the objection raised is on the sole ground of Brahman residing in 
the body of the Jlva and therefor^ becoming liable to pleasure and pain; 
whereas in the present adhikarana, the objection is taken on the ground of 
Brahman being the controlling lord of the body , Vyasatirtha points out that 
R. has advanced more or less the same kind of argument there also that it 
is not the mere abiding in body that leads to the experience of pleasure, 
and pain of embodied existence; but being subject to actions—and so, it 
is not mere residence in the body that leads to the experience of pleasure 
and pain, of embodied existence, but the being subject to actions and to 
the merit and demerit resulting therefrom,—such a thing being impossible 
in Brahman, which is sinless ( apahatapapma ) and non-suffering. In the 
present Sutra also (ii, 1, 13), R’s explanation 's the same : “The JIva’s 

1. No doubt it is possible to resort to VIHMUMPKVIS in Sastras, even where 
they are not expressly found. But that is only where the purport of the passages is not in 
dispute. In the present case, this condition is not fulfilled. Hence MHMUMfwvi cannot 
be taken for granted. 
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experiencing pleasure and pain due to the harmony and disharmony of 
the bodily humours is not entirely due to his having a body; but to the 
influence of past actions in the form of merits and demerits. But Brahman 
because it is free from sin is untouched by Karmic contacts even though 
the entire Universe, be it subtle or gross, constitutes its body”. Thus, 
there is no essential difference between the purport of the two adhikaranas 
a s explained by Ramanuja. 

If the Bhoktrapatyadhikarana should, however, be explained as an 
atideia (extension) of the same ruling (i. 2, 8) to cover an analogous point 
(of applicability to a case of Jarirasvamitva or ruling over a physical body 
as distinct from residing therein), then, it should have been placed imme¬ 
diately after i, 2, 8. 

If it is contended on R’s behalf that in i, 2, 8 the objection is raised 
by conceding the point that pleasure and pain are brought about by the 
influence of Karma and arguing thereupon that even though Brahman is 
>4 personally free from pleasure and pain on account of freedom from Karma, 
■i'' still, it might be liable to the suffering and enjoyments experienced by 
| Jivas because of its proximity (closeness) of residence to them, Vyasatirtha 
asks : What is the kind of liability to bhoktrtvam that is thus sought to be 
p imposed on Brahman by such a Purvapaksa ? Is it the immediate expe- 
f'- rience of the pleasurable and painful experiences of the Jivas as Brahman’s 
f own experiences that is meant; or simply, just an external awareness or 
■ consciousness that the Jivas are suffering or enjoying such and such plea- 
sures or suffering in particular ways, at particular times ? It cannot he the 
> liability of the first description; for, not even the individual selves are known 
f or seen to suffer from any such illusion of (mistaking) the pleasure and 
pain experienced by others as their own and it would be ridiculous to threaten 
jjC Isvara with such a predicament. If the liability were a mere awareness 
jfeV of what is happening to others (the souls)—by way of pleasure or pain, 
such a thing could readily be accepted by the Theist, without demur, as 
.God is all-knowing and it is such a consciousness of what is happening to 
the world of creatures that is the mark of Sarvajflatva 1 and this is accepted 
'by R. also. There is thus no special point covered or answered by this 
Sutra vis-a-vis i, 2, 8, as explained by R. and it is, therefore, superfluous. 
The explanation of the earlier part of the Sutra also is open to serious 
objections, as has already been shown. 


it. 
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Chapter XXVIII 


THE PLACE OF VYASATlRTHA IN THE 

DVAITA SYSTEM 

Vyasatlrtha is the Prince of Dialecticians of the Dvaita system. We 
find in his works a profoundly wide knowledge of ancient and contemporary 
systems of thought and -an astonishingly brilliant intellect coupled with 
rare clarity and incisiveness of thought and expression. He has the ability 
to marshal vast quantity of factual material and extraordinary ramifica¬ 
tions of thought into half a dozen propositions, couched in terse, vigorous 
and energetic phrases. His works embody the highest achievements of 
Dvaita philosophy in the spheres of constructive exposition of the Sid- 
dhanta and an up to date dialectic review and criticism of the views of all 
the prominent rival systems, in all their ramifications of thought and 
interpretation. He carried forward the work of his distinguished prede¬ 
cessors : Madhva, Jayatirtha and Visnudasa and explored and exhausted all 
the technical and Sastraic possibilities of making the doctrines and interpretations 
of his school , impregnable and invulnerable to attacks from any quarter. For this 
purpose, he had to undertake a most comprehensive review and reinforce¬ 
ment of the entire realistic metaphysics of Madhva, with his mighty intel¬ 
lect and a searching criticism of the doctrines and dogmas of the Advaita 
Vedanta as expounded in some of the most brilliant dialectical classics 
of that mighty school, known and studied in his days. He brought to bear 
upon this task an accurate and almost encyclopaedic knowledge of and a 
penetrating insight into the literature and philosophy of all the leading 
Darsanas of the day. Dasgupta pays him the highest tribute a modern, 
historian of Indian philosophy could pay when he says that “the logical 
skill and depth of acute dialectical thinking shown by Vyasatlrtha, stands 
almost unrivalled in the whole of Indian thought ”. (p. viii, Preface to vol. IV 
op. cit.). His extension of dialectics in his Candrika to the critique of the 
Sutraprasthana of the Samkara and Ramanuja schools, in all their internal 
ramifications and his minute analysis of the inner differences of doctrine 
and detail between the Bhamati and Fwaranj-Prasthanas and his masterly 
defence and reinforcement of the Madhva interpretation of the Sutras 
with the help of the rich technical and exegetical resources of the Nyaya, 
Vyakarana and Purva-Mimamsa systems and other ancillary literature are 
monumental achievements in the history of Indian thought, which Cannot be 
properly appreciated by anyone who has not mastered the traditional learn¬ 
ing of these systems in all the intricacies of their detail. These distinctive 
features of his method are indicated in the following tribute to his Candrika , 
current in traditional circles : 
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3TRSTrRrf% ^ **><< full ? 

He also carried his dialectics into the realms of pure thought and 
undertook a close review and criticism of the logical concepts, categories 
and doctrines of the Nyaya-Vaisesika system which were hostile to or 
inconsistent with the principles of Madhva Theism, in an independent 
treatise, the TarkatdndavoJ 

His dialectical masterpiece the Nym. is modelled on the VR. of 
Visnudasa, though considerably recast, improved in technique and cover¬ 
ing a much wider ground. The limitations and shortcomings of the older work 
have been carefully overcome and tactfully eschewed and the plan of the 
work has been radically- altered and made more symmetrical by the addi¬ 
tion of two new chapters discussing Sadhana and Phala (Ethics and theory 
of Salvation) so as to make it a self-contained treatise on realistic metaphy¬ 
sics and Theistic doctrine. The discussion on Vedapauruseyatva, found 
in^the last chapter of the VR., is dropped, as out of place in a work of this 
kind and separately dealt with as a topic in the Ta.rkatdn.4ava. Many 
points and arguments are reproduced and expanded from the VR. Quota¬ 
tions on moot points are drawn from it or from the sources mentioned 
therein, though the VR. is not specifically mentioned by name. The author gives 
a consolidated exposition of the Dvaitins’ views on many topics like “Bheda”, 
“Visesas”, etc. The exuberant style of his model is replaced by Vyasatlrtha 

by a terse and trenchant one, suited to a serious treatise on philosophy. 

\ 

He adopts a strictly objective and impersonal attitude to his adversaries 
and scrupulously avoids unnecessary heat and passion and derisive 
expressions, in contrast not only with the VR. but also with the behaviour 
of his own critics like Madhusudana -Sarasvati and Brahmananda. 

He gives a completely ‘scholastic’ turn to his arguments,* criticisms 
and exposition by adopting the technical and dialectic terminology of the 
Gangesa school of Navya-Nyaya cap a pie. The marshalling of arguments 
is as exhaustive and vigorous as their analysis and criticism are minute 
and merciless. There is a significant change in the very manner of open¬ 
ing the work with a statement of issues (Vipratipatti-pradarsana), in 
logical and syllogistic pattern, which is a new orientation in the history 
pf Vedanta dialectics, 1 modelled obviously on the methodology of the 
Nydya Kusumafijali (Cf. finrforfw:) : ^ difa+fMi, 

{Nym. p. 8). 

Vyasatlrtha considerably improved upon another line of reinforce¬ 
ment of the interpretations of Madhva, by drawing attention to such 
admissions and interpretations of Advaitic writers as may give their own case 
away and go to strengthen the stand of the Dvaitins. The lead in this 
direction had been given by Jayatlrtha : vutUihA'Wsfa {B. S. i, 2, 20) 


1 . See the, remarks on Vipratipattivicara in the works of Advaitins and in Ananta- 
krishna Sastri’s preface to Advaitasiddhi (G. O. S. ix). 
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wfadcdTH I (NS. p. 590). It is by way of following up this 
line of reinforcement that Vyasatirtha augments. Jayatirtha’s remarks on 
the physical impossibility of identity between rivers and the ocean 
( F7jV"/.62b-63 ) with a reference to an identical view expressed by 
Vacaspati 1 in his Bhamati under B. S. i, 4, 22. 

He also sets the conflicting views of Advaitic writers against one 
another, in order to expose their weakness. Another polemical device 
adopted by him is the deftness with which he sometimes-turns the tables 
upon his adversaries by a dexterous transposition of wording of their argu¬ 
ments or a shift in their placing. In this, he may be said to follow in the 
footsteps of the old Buddhist Logicians and of Sriharsa. 2 The following 
are telling instances of such quick repartee : 

' M^ftH I 

>0 c 

SMItH | 

whiwww crt^rnrfirf^T: ? 

^^4 * * ( Nym . p. 577) 

wz: tnff ^ir<S¥MI f«nftr*T«PI I 

ar+rwrasusfo' Pi»RPh> i (Nym. 542b) 

^rtsfa M (Nym. 542) 

fcrosfireT Ere i^ ft ? 

wfcfircr #£1 ftrcr# ? (Nym. 547) 

i - 

n* (Khaniana) 

‘aRnrff^RRiTsr ^ r <«i i 

^mff^RRTr# 3RT: n’ (Nym) 

“ g l^H WW I wQw tnft& P WHM : I 

^ fw” i 

qfore i ^ qraQw scTw»Rr: i 

ii 5^1 

(Nym. 558) 

He also follows the example of great dialecticians like Udayana, 
Sriharsa and Citsukha in summing up the discussion of topics at the end of 
sections, in pithy Samgrahaslokas. 

Another feature of his works is the frequency with which he draws 
upon a plethora of sources consisting of the leading works of the six Darsanas 
and exegetical works like the Vyakarana, Nirukta, Anukramanis and 
Nibandhas, for purposes of corroborative evidence. In the history of 


Rtfckdld (Nym. ii, p. 598b); 


1. ^TWlrHlft 'arafaj^'frftr 
TC p. 872. 

2. Cf. the effective use of repartee by Sriharsa against Udayana :— 


91+1 bd*o<l*( I 

®Ui«tiai«ift|<l9i+l VI+i«i(ii«5o: II (Udayana) 

9f+T %^rnj J tPFc^+ * ? 

wjIsildl^ftRUi+l cFF: 9R>Rf«: p:' ? (Sriharsa) 
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Vedanta literature, there are few great works of this school or of others which 
display such a wide, accurate and concentrated. mastery of contemporary 
&astraic literature and such consummate ability to make such apt and judi¬ 
cious use of them, for one’s purpose. Vyasatirtha has thus enlarged the 
scope and vision of Madhva Sastra and its tikas with the exegetical appara¬ 
tus' of the Nyaya, Vyakarana and Mimamsa Sastras and expanded the 
significance of the original texts of his school in the light of their methodo¬ 
logy. His application of this method of textual elucidation to the basic 
texts is as much, an ^interpretation” of Madhva as any other. Rightly 
understood then, his role in Dvaita Vedanta and its literature is nothing 
short of that of an interpreter. His exhaustive and topical treatment of 
subjects in the light of up to date materials was quite a novel method in the 
history of Dvaita literature and he deserves great credit for having extend¬ 
ed its application from the sphere of Vadaprasthana, where it was first 
introduced by Visnudasacarya, to that of the “Adhikarana-Prasthana” 
also. The advantages of the application of this new method to the tech¬ 
nical perfection of the system were many. It necessitated a systematic 
study of the Vyakarana, Mimamsa and other Sastras, among the followers 
of Madhva, in addition to the study of Nyaya which was already well- 
developed among them, in order to be able to follow the expositions of 
Vyasatirtha, intelligently and carrying them forward. This explains the 
elaborate elucidation of the rules of Vyakarana and Mimamsa, as and 
when they occur, in the older commentaries on the Candrika , Nym. and 
other works of Vyasatirtha and the special tracts undertaken for the pur¬ 
pose by writers like Vijayindra, for the benefit of the uninitiated. In this 
way, Vyasatirtha must be said to have revolutionized the interpretational 
methodology of the Madhva school in particular and of the Vedanta 
in general, by bringing them under the direct purview of the critical and 
exegetic apparatus of the Mimamsa, Vyakarana and other systems, systema¬ 
tically, for the purpose of constructive exposition and dialectical defence 
of the Siddhanta and refutation of other views. He also won fresh laurels 
for his system, by undertaking learned disquisitions on the problems of 
pure logic, in a standard work specially devoted to the subject (the Tarka- 
tandava ), in which he gave a splendid objective analysis and criticism of 
the logical machinery and the doctrines and categories of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika system and refuted most of its cumbersome definitions and its 
unwarranted assumptions and superfluous categories like Nirvikalpaka, 
Samavaya Antyavisesas, Paratahpramanya, etc. This work has challenged 
“almost every logical definition that appeared in the Garigesa school 
which forms the bedrock of the new Nyaya Logic” (Dasgupta, Op. cit. 
iv, Preface viii). 

. His Tatparya-Candrika is a commentary, only in name; in effect, it is 
a scintillating, critical and comparative study of (he interpretation of the 
Brahmas utras according to the Bhasyas of the three main schools of Vedanta 
, (together with their important commentaries). Its powerful flow of 
arguments and breathtaking points of criticism are such as to leave the 
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modern scholar and critic, grappling with the Sutras and their commen¬ 
taries, dumb with astonishment at the masterly way in which Vyasatlrtha 
has successfully probed the problem of the interpretation of the Sutras. 
There is no doubt that when this work of Vyasatlrtha is properly introduced 
to modern scholars, it will revolutionize the whole course of their studies 
in the Brahmas utras. It thus deserves to be authoritatively translated into 
English, for this reason. 

Within the Dvaita system itself, the Candrikd gave a new orientation 
to the fortunes of the Adhikarana Prasthana of the school by making it 
most up to date in its outlook and brought it into line with the highest 
achievements of rival systems, in matter and manner. It was a timely 
service that raised the philosophical prestige of the system to the highest level 
of contemporary recognition, not attained either before or after Vyasatlrtha. 

Vyasatlrtha thus stands out as the brightest star in the firmament of 
Dvaita Vedanta. He is not only the highest authority on the technicali¬ 
ties of the system but also its most redoubtable champion. His trinity 
of works (Nym., Candrikd and Tarkatandava) known as “Vyasatraya” is 
described with grim humour as the three eyes of the man-lion of Madhva- 
siddhanta : 

h r Ida w 

H'dTufM girtsfir fcwifa qRsnFOT: it (Gurugunastava 6) 


Tradition rightly regards him, with Madhva and Jayatirtha, as constituting 
the ‘trinity of authorities on. Madhva Siddhanta’: 

r^mr^ «miwf n 

Not only did Vyasatlrtha extend the frontiers of Dvaita philosophy 
and show new ways of drawing out and enriching its philosophical possi¬ 
bilities and interpretation^ potentialities, for the benefit of his co-religion¬ 
ists; but he also placed the whole thought of Madhva in a new and virile 
perspective, so far as the adherents and admirers of other systems were con¬ 
cerned ! He showed to the philosophical world that the system of Madhva 
was not just an effervescence of Puranic Hinduism ora mere revival of' 
the Bhakti cult or a ‘reign of religion in contemporary philosophy,’— 
but a mighty philosophical movement of thought and a well-laid meta¬ 
physical structure that could hold its own against other speculative systems 
in the field, for richness and depth of thought and fineness of speculative 
content. His achievement, in short, was that he established Madhva’s 
place in contemporary thought and guaranteed it for all time, before the 
bar of reason, by works of unsurpassed merit. 

He set an example in progressive thinking to his co-religionists and made . 
them come out into the open air of philosophic speculation and make use 
of the sum total of knowledge and vast store of corroborative materials 
that could be gathered from contemporary Darsanas. Dvaitins, before 
the days of Visnudasa and Vyasatlrtha, do not seem to have studied the 
Mimamsa and Vyakarana systems with avidity or cared to harness them to 
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the service of their doctrines and interpretations, in any substantial manner. 
By quoting at every step from the classics of the leading systems of the 
day, like the Bauddhadhikkara , JV 'yayakusumanjali, Brahmasiddhi, Suresvara’s 
Varttikas, Kumarila’s Slokavarttika , Ciliukhi , Khandanakhandakhadya, Tuptikd, 
Mahdbha$ya y Kaiyafa, Nyasa , etc., Vyasatirtha showed to his followers that 
they must broaden {heir outlook and widen the range of their studies and thereby 
rehabilitate their 'system ,, in the light of the critical and comparative study of contem¬ 
porary thought , in order not only to defend their own system against possible 
attacks and criticisms from outside, but also to be able to appreciate its merits 
more fully and deeply and propagate its doctrines more effectively. 

By completely eschewing from his works theological issues like the 
supremacy of Visnu over Siva, the Sastraic sanction for Taptamudra- 
dharana and the like, he showed himself to be a philosopher first and to 
the last. 

At the same time, he provided ample scope for the expression of the 
religious and emotional life of the followers of Madhva by giving a new 
impetus to the Dasa Kuta movement arid broadening its basis and unre¬ 
servedly dedicating his own attainments in the field of music and his literary 
and poetic gifts in the Kannada language to its service, by his own soul¬ 
stirring compositions in that language, in praise of God and by inspiring 
saintly souls like Purandara Dasa, Kanaka Dasa and others, to melodious 
compositions set to music in praise of the Supreme Being and incidentally 
laying the foundations of the great system of Karnatak Sanglta, which 
Was developed further, by another great son of Karnataka—, Venkata 
Makhl. 

Vyasatirtha’s fame spread to the distant province of Bengal, as the 
most distinguished and illustrious exponent of the pure Vaisnavism of 
Madhva and made, a profound impression upon the followers of Caitanya 
there and paved the way for the ultimate affiliation of Bengal Vaisnavism 
to that of Madhva through the spiritual lineage of Vyasatirtha himself 
(SeeCh. .XL). 

The political influence of the Madhva school also rose to its highest 
level under Vyasatirtha. He enjoyed the closest affection, and commanded 
the highest esteem of the greatest Hindu Emperor of South India,—the 
immortal Krsnadeva Raya. 

The age of Vyasatirtha was, thus, the most glorious epoch in the 
history of the Dvaita school and its literature and philosophy and has not 
been rivalled, either before or after him, for so much all-round distinction, 
progress and development. It is, therefore, extremely disappointing to 
find that the Editors of the voluminous History and Culture of the Indian 
People (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay), should have forgotten to say 
anything about the epoch-making contributions of Vyasatirtha to Indian 
philosophical literature, in the Vijayanagar period, in the chapter dealing 
with, ‘Language and Literature under the Delhi Sultanate,’ (Vol. VI, 
ch. xv). 




Chapter XXIX 


VYASATlRTHA’S DIALECTICS 
1. DEFENCE OF THE REALITY OF EXPERIENCE 

In beginning his Nyayamrta with a complete demolition of the foun¬ 
dations of Mithyatva and building his system of realistic metaphysics on 
the firm foundations of the validity of experience grounded in the verdict 
of flawless Sense-perception (pratyaksa) certified by Saks!, Vyasatlrtha 
adopts a strictly rationalistic approach to the problem of philosophy. He 
makes the definition of reality (Sattva-nirukti) the starting point of his 
metaphysics and addresses himself to the task of philosophizing in the true 
spirit of a rationalist. He goes beyond Visnudasa in formulating a concrete 
logical definition of reality, as against the pure tu quoque : 

of his predecessor and devotes a special section of his work to a discussion 
of this problem. He contends that it is possible to define the reality of the 
world, in a manner that could be comprehended by the senses (Pratyaksa- 
yogya-sattvanirukti) and in terms which would necessarily veto its un¬ 
reality. The world may be regarded as real, in the same sense in which 
the Brahman is held to be real, by the Advaitin : <^rc*rOr *nr l 

But, he does not leave it there, as does Visnudasacarya. If the reality of 
the Brahman were essentially indefinable, the same could be allowed for 
the world. Indeed, the Brahman is claimed to be somehow real even though 
its reality may not admit of any kind of logical definition. There could 
be nothing illogical, if the Dvaitin should choose to regard the world as 
real by virtue of its essential and inalienable reality, even though such 
reality may not be logically definable : 5TS&T l If 

the reality of Brahman stands for something more than a distinction 
from unreality, etc., or for unconditioned existence, such a definition could 
be applied to the world too. It would be futile and pointless to argue that 
the reality of Brahman means absence of limitations (aparicchinnatvam). 
Such a definition would be too wide of the mark. The superimposed silver 
in the shell, though limited, is not utterly non-existent for the Advaitin. The 
Void of the Buddhist and the proverbial hare’s horn {tuccha) though absolu¬ 
tely unlimited, are yet far from being accepted as realities. We are thus 
obliged to go in for a more practical definition of reality than the so-called 
freedom from limitations (of time and place). The only rational definition 
of reality, then, says Vyasatlrtha, would be : 

fa * M « « fcJ I'M fa41 ftl'd i i 

tfrfrsqit * * * ii i.e., “not being the counter correlate of 
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negation with reference to all the three periods of time and space, the 
superimposed and non-existent objects, being accepted as obvious counter- 
correlates of such negation : 

* * 5, srftr srftaflPMl ii 

It myst be conceded that our perceptions are fully capable of estab¬ 
lishing the complete absence of such negation in all the three periods of 
time. If not, the sublating perception of “Mithyatva,” or falsity of an 
object of illusion with reference to . all the three periods of time, would be 
equally beyond the range of perception : in which case, the Advaitin could not hope 
to establish the falsity of appearances such as that of silver in nacre , on the evi¬ 
dence of the subsequent stultifying cognition (badhakajhana). The point is 
that at least the Badhakajnana must be credited with the power of estab¬ 
lishing the complete absence of negation for all time (traikalika). It could 
not be seriously argued that in cases of such stultifying cognition, our 
perception merely comprehends non-existence of the object in question 
just with reference to the time of stultification and that the non-existence of the 
(illusory) object in the past and future, is grasped by an act of inference. For, 
the Advaitin believes that world-appearance is stultified by direct percep¬ 
tion of the substratum (adhi$thdnaparok$a), i.e. to say of the Atman, in which 
inference has absolutely no part to play. If it were not so, he would have 
to resort to inference in order to fully satisfy himself about the unreality 
of the Universe, even after the birth of Brahmaparoksa ! If he should hold 
that the falsity of the world consisting in “Traikalikanisedhapratiyogi- 
tvam”, is established by the perception of the Saks!, the reality of the world 
may be similarly claimed to be revealed by the Sakslpratyaksa. If the 
perceptions of the Saks! are susceptible to truth and'error alike, even the 
perception of oneness by the Saks! would be open to the same kind of 
uncertainty; in which case, the reality of the world *of difference would be 
automatically reinstated. It could not be said that the perception of 
oneness (aikya) by the Saks! is validated by some other proof For, that again 
would stand in need of some other proof and so on ad infinitum. If there 
is some knowledge or stage of perception that is capable of validating 
itself and others, it would be easier to attribute such capacity to the first and 
primary perception itself of the Saksr, in which case, the reality of the world 
of experience would stand fully established. , , 

It would be equally unavailing to contend that the reality established 
by the Sakslpratyaksa is only of-a provisional kind not opposed to unreality 
in the absolute sense ! For, provisional reality consisting of practical effi¬ 
ciency (arthakriyakaritva)^ would be inconsistent with such absolute negation 
of existence for all the three periods of time, as proposed by the Advaitin ! 
Vyasatlrtha corners the Advaitin , by raising a pertinent question, here, whe¬ 
ther the stultifying cognition negates the existence of an object of erroneous 
perception, even with reference to the particular tjme at which it was apprehended ; 
or with reference only to other periods of time, before and after. In the 
latter case, the denial would hardly affect the reality and existence of the 
object at the time of the perception. In other words, it would only mean that 
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the object is impermanent, not eternal and does not continue for all time. 
But, not existing for all time , is not the same as not existing at definite periods of 
time ! “Mithyatva”, in this sense, would be synonymous with “anitya- 
tvam” (impermanence) which, the Dvaitin is ready to accept, in respect 
of the world. But, if, as is actually held by the Advaitin, the stultification 
denies the existence of an object even with reference to the particular time 
at which it was experienced; FtFtf ipfftr: 

{Advaitasiddhi) , l it is tantamount to saying that the so-called 
‘object* is utterly non-existent in the present, {atyantasat) even with 
reference to the particular time and place with which it is or was 
associated in our perception. This means that Mithyatva as conceived 
by the Advaitin, is, in effect; and in fact, the same as total non-existence, a 
nemesis which he tries in vain to avert by a technical subterfuge of defin¬ 
ing it as 'stfawtaTtft and seeking to distinguish it from 

utter non-existence which he defines * as 

O -N 

Vyasatirtha analyses this position and shows that it is a distinction without 
a difference. 

He enters into a close argument to show that “Mithyatvam”, as 
conceived by the Advaitin, is, in the last analysis, indistinguishable from 
utter non-existence. The absolute negation with reference to all the three 
periods of time, accepted by the Advaitin; tHN - (wfa) 

tTTOTTJPT {Advaitasiddhi), is exactly the point of intersection and 
identity between the two. Such being the case, it is not possible to make out 
any effective distinction between them, in essence, in perception, or by 
definition : 

It cannot be held that “Asat** consists in being inconceivable while 
the conception of “mithya” is possible. (1) The “asat” is conceived qua 
“inconceivable” : * GfWUWdiit* flwrcn* ; it (2) 

Nor can we say that'non-existence is what is incapable of presentation. 
If the “asat” is unpresentable , the Advaitin could have no knowledge 
of the world’s difference from the non-existent ( asadvailakfanya ) which 
is a constituent factor of “Mithyatva”. He cannot also deny the 
possibility of its presentation, if it is so completely beyond the pale of 
conception or designate it as “asat”. (3) Nor can it be defined as “not 
being directly perceivable”. For, such direct unperceivability is to be 
found in eternally supersensuous principles also. 2 3 (4) Nor “can it be 
defined as “not being presented in any locus as existent : 

sS N 

The Buddhist also recognizes a distinction from such non-existence in respect 
of the status he assigns to the world and the objects of illusions like 
superimposed silver : 

(5) Nor can it be said that non-existence is devoid of any essence or 

1. Sri Vidya Press edn. p. 352. 

2. ftcmcftfoirsfa I 

3. See the passage from Abhidharma Samuccaya of Asanga, quoted earlier, under 
“Jayatlrtha” Ch. XXI. Vide also Radhakrishnan, /. Phil, i. p. 368. 
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character, while the false (mithya) has an imaginary character ! It 
would be impossible to draw any such distinction, when the false 
(mithyabhuta) is avowedly liable to utter negation with reference to all 
the three periods of time. One cannot, thus, with any grace or show of 
reason, speak of the mithyabhuta as having any character of its own, when 
that character of essence is admitted to be absolutely negated : 

! 5% tot $q?Tc«CT<i • (6) It would be equally 

impossible to plead that the false characteristic of the false could afford 
to coexist with an utter negation of the kind, by reason of its very falsity l 1 
It would be a mere verbal jugglery to speak of such utter negation of 
characteristics, if a thing should still preserve its nature, whatever it is, 
in its own time and place : 

qiPcHlfa+'NHld'RT 1 Any such capacity could as well be assigned to tuccha (the 
utterly non-existent) also by reason of its indirect presentabilijty : 

(7) So long as it is an accepted 
fact that the false is to be utterly and essentially negated, for all time, 
it would not be possible to speak of the negation of the false as having a 
counter-correlate (sapratiyogika) and that of the tuccha (utter nonentity) 
as being devoid of such a possible counter-correlate (fa^srfofrfw); or (8) 

. try to distinguish between the two on the ground of the false being 
merely always distinguishable from the existent while nonentity is essentially 
negated. (9) The identity of the ‘false’ with utter nonentity cannot also 
be challenged on the ground that nonentity cannot be viewed as the 
counter-correlate of an absolute negation on account of its very 
fictitiousness : Vyasatlrtha rejoins that 

there is no inherent impossibility in this. If the “asat” could be 
Credited with the attribute of asattvam “sad-vailaksanyam” (difference 
from “sat”) or the attribute of “not being the counter-correlate of utter 
negation for all time,” as granted by the Advaitin or the capacity to 
figure as the content of an indirect awareness or being the correlate of its 
Own difference (araiTOTEf srfir and so on; what is logically wrong 

in making it the counter-correlate of a negation ? l 

After all, the fact of being a counter-correlate (with reference to some 
negation) is hot on a par with properties like colour, or smell that require 
a real substance to be correlated to: ^ 

That objects not now existing may come into being later is no answer 
to this point : It is, thus, impossible .to establish 

any logical or conceptual distinction between the “Mithyabhuta” as 
conceived by the Advaitin and the utterly non-existent : 

N X 

Their distinction, so doggedly sought to be pursued by the Advaitin, is 
the same as that between tweedledum and tweedledee : 


2. Cf. %<r ? qnqir ? sfir- 

i ii (jayatirtha,. t d. t. p. 5). 
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„ Since Mithyatva or unreality is, thus, in essence 
the opposite of it must indeed be ‘reality* : 

Mg isfatf few i tot i 

j ^ , 

whether the object of which it is posited is the world or Brahman. This 
is precisely what the Dvaitin means to convey .when he declares the world 
to possess the same kind of reality as Brahman : 

TOT ^ FTTRRRqfir 1 

The world of perception has a right to be regarded as real by virtue 
of the same kind of reality that is attributed to Brahman and conveyed by 
the expression “real”, which, when applied to it, suffices to repudiate its 
falsity. Nothing could be gained by seeking to define the reality of Brah¬ 
man ifi some other way , such as in terms of ‘self luminosity* (Svaprakaisatva) 
or secondlessness ( adoitiyatvam) of existence and so on. Such definitions 
would, in no way, be opposed to or take away the reality of the Universe, 
or help to establish its falsity, as desired by the Advaitin. For it is admit¬ 
ted by him that judgments like “everything is knowable”, though self- 
luminous, are yet unreal: The Void of the Buddhist, though “secondless” 
and self-luminous to the extent of being unknowable (< avedyatparupa-svaprakaia- 
tvayukta) is, nevertheless, unreal. Moreover, in trying to denounce the- 
world as unreal, the Advaitin must naturally demonstrate that it lacks the 
basis of reference which entitles Brahman to be designated as “real”. 
Neither self-luminosity nor secondlessness could, for a moment, be accept¬ 
ed as constituting the basis of such a reference. For, in that case, the 
judgment of falsity of the world, reached by inference ( mithyatvanum&na) 
would establish no more than that the world is not self-luminous or not with¬ 
out a second like Brahman—in other words, that it is “Asvaprakasa” and 
“Sa-dvit!ya” : Such a conclusion would in no way be discomfiting to the 
Dvaitin. There is, thus, no escape for the Advaitin from having to define 
reality as Traikalikanifedhapratiyogita , if Brahman should, at all, be effec¬ 
tively distinguished from the unreal ( mithya ). 


1. The precise significance of these words has been well brought out bjr the Tarahgifrt 
V: R*TTifr TT 3PRT »TR: I 

rHwnHI’MN4infimrTf:, 3PI% ll It means simply that the Dvaitin 

understands the world to be real in the same sense in which the Advaitin regards his 
Brahman to be “real” and therefore “opposed to unreality”. This could never mean 
that the world has no reality apart from Brahman’s or that it has no separate existence 
of its own : jptidMdl tRfif | When it is asserted that my son is like 

yours, it is ridiculous to conclude that the two are identical. It means simply that they 
resemble each other in certain ways. Nothing more is intended in the present case, too. 
As committed to the uniqueness of difference, in each case, the Madhva philosophers could 
not agree to two things possessing the same nature or quality (cf. 

(AV.). In these circumstances, the criticism of the Advaitasiddhi that if the 
world were to have the same reality as Brahman, it would cease to be real and would have 
to quit the field, even as no matrimonial alliance could take place (in the old days) 
between two parties whose “gotras” happen to be identical, turns out to be a bad joke 
and an idle conceit. The analogy is irrelevant (See Nym-Kaptakoddhara ). 
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2. VI$ESAS 

The concept of Visesas, which plays a vital part in Madhva’s philo¬ 
sophy, in bridging the gap between substance and attributes and in bring¬ 
ing them together, into an integrated whole, rationalizing their mutual 
relationship, hasNseen ably expounded by Vyasatirtha in his Nym. 

He begins with a clear statement of the precise relation between 
Substance and attributes, in terms of identity-in-difference. The rela¬ 
tion is best known as “Savisesabheda.” It is shown to possess an obvious 
advantage over other kinds of relations like absolute identity , absolute differ¬ 
ence, Samavaya, Bhedabheda and others, posited by other schools of 
thought, all of which are shown to be defective in one way or the other 
and ultimately to fall back upon the mysterious agency of Vise$a or its logical 
counterpart . 

The difference (of a thing from another and from any of its attributes) 
is “colourfully identical” (sa-vihsabhinna) with it. This basic identity pre¬ 
cludes the possibility of a regress of logical relations, while the recogni¬ 
tion of “Visesas” as a peculiar potency of the thing in question operates 
as a ‘representative’ of difference and helps to distinguish the attributes 
effectively from each other and from the Substance, without prejudice to 
the integrity of the whole and also obviates the flaw of synonymity of 
expression (paryayatva). Visesa is thus, by definition, a peculiar character¬ 
istic of things which enables inseparable wholes to keep intact their richness 
of content from being lost in the underlying unity of essence and preserve 
variety of aspects and attributes, in their rightful places without overlapping 
of any kind or from usurping or invading each other’s place or jurisdic¬ 
tion or function (n+dIftflrafpr:) - 1 It holds the master-key, the “open 
sesame” to the mystery of ‘Substance and attribute’. 

The logical grounds in favour of this new category of thought are 
then discussed in some detail. The Upanisadic text “Vijfianam anandam 
Brahma” presupposes the conception of Visesas, in its interpretation. 
The text posits two distinctive attributes of Brahman, knowledge and bliss. 
The Advaitin, who looks upon the definitive texts of the Upanisads as 
embodying an impartible judgment referring to a single undifferenced 
content, could not afford to admit any kind of difference or difference-cum- 
identity, between the attributes and. the subject (Brahman) or between 
the attributes themselves. In such cases, it would be impossible to avoid 
the pitfalls of synonymity of terms between “vijnanam” and “anandam”, 
redundancy of expression and dispensability of either term, unless , one has 
recourse to some kind of logical device by which one could isolate the attri¬ 
butes in thought and expression , from the substance as and when the exigencies 
of thought or pragmatic necessities demand it. 

Without such a deus ex machina of Visesas, it would be impossible, 
for the Advaitin, to explain how, for example, it comes about that 


1. Cf. I 

tfrsfcr n ( av ..) 
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notwithstanding the presentation of the self in the empirical consciousness, 
the innate bliss of the self, that is essentially identical with it, comes to be 
missed in ordinary experience. Such partial revelations of certain aspects alone 
of the self side by side with the temporary obscuration of others , could not be 
accounted for without the acceptance of some inner principle of isolation 
within the constitution of the Substance. Where the substance is con¬ 
ceived as an essentially indivisible unity of essence without a trace 
of difference within it *TRTfer f%^r), the acceptance of 

Visesas or something answering to them, in function, becomes inevitable, 
if the practical and pragmatic distinctions drawn by lay and scientific 
usage are to be justified and rendered intelligible. Not even the Advaitin 
could shut his eyes to such practical distinctions :— 

3TFFTT 

\3 1 C 

I (Pancapadika). 

The Dvaitin submits, then, that these distinctions are not imaginary 
or meaningless. They constitute the substance as we know it and are present 
in it and can be marked off by suitable expression, when and where there 
is need for it. Visesa is the name of the device or potency of things by 
which we manage to do all this seemingly impossible task of detecting 
difference-in-identity and diversity in unity ! 

Vyasatirtha proceeds to illustrate the concept of Visesas in respect 
of the thesis of identity conveyed by the proposition Tattvam asi. If 
the identity that is the content of the proposition were something different 
from Brahman, or even partly different and partly identical, it would turn 
out to be false and unreal, as whatever is other than Brahman is ex hypothesi 
false, to the Advaitin. There must indeed be some mysterious potency in 
the proposition and in the Atrpan or Brahman by which the identity alone 
is kept back and. stands obscured in empirical consciousness, even though 
the self, as pure consciousness, is open to knowledge. We are asked to 
believe that the perception of the illusion of difference is not inconsistent 
with the manifestation of the self-luminous Atman (svaprakaiacaitanya ). But 
the identity of selves that is also the same as this self-luminous Atman 
is pronounced to be incompatible with any experience of difference ! 
Things which are equal to the same thing, must indeed be equal to one 
another. But in the present case, this axiom is modified ! It would be 
difficult to justify such a state of affairs, without the inscrutable help of 
“Visesas”. 

Take again another aspect of the matter. The concept of identity 
(aikyam), is “relative” to an “other”. But the self-luminosity of the 
intuiting self (Svaprakasacaitanyam), is not. And yet, the identity is not 
anything different from the Atman : 

(. Khandanakhandokhadya , i, p. 220). Such inner peculiarities in the consti¬ 
tution of Brahman, would be inexplicable, without the aid of Visesas. It 
would serve no purpose to attribute such partial manifestations of parti¬ 
cular aspects and a corresponding obscuration of others, to the interposition 
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of Avidya; for even then, in the absence of an inner principle of isolation 
and distinction like “Visesa”, it would be impossible to account for the 
obscuration of the identity-aspect alone , leaving untouched the other aspect 
of Cit, particularly when the whole thing is in the grip of a complete iden¬ 
tity ! In the familiar example of mother-of-pearl, it would be preposter¬ 
ous to claim that during the temporary ignorance of shell, it is the shell- 
aspect alone and Nothing more or less, that is both revealed and obscured 
at the same time ! 

The author proceeds to show that on any view of the relation between 
substance and attributes, be it one of identity or identity-in-difference, 
or absolute difference, “Visesas” have got to be reckoned with and pressed 
into service. Let us take the case of identity of subject and attributes. 
We may and do often perceive a pot without a definite perception or aware¬ 
ness of its colour. If the identity and difference are both to be accepted, 
Visesas needs must be resorted to, in reconciling the presence of two such 
opposing forces in a given thing and prevent them from destroying their 
substratum. Even if absolute difference is posited between substance and 
attributes, we have willy-nilly to make use of Visesas, in rationalizing such 
logical judgments and propositions of usual currency as (1) Samavaya 
is a relation; (2) Satta is real; (3) Difference is different (from its cor¬ 
relates); (4) the Antyavisesa of the Vaisesikas is self-differentiating; (5) 
Time exists always; (6) Space is present everywhere, and so on. 1 Again, 
take the proposition Abhavosti —where, the existence of a negation is 
not something different from it. If such existence is different from the 
abhdva (negation) it would explode the classification of substances into six. 
Even if the number of substances is unlimited, we may conceive of yet 
another existence within the first and so on ad infinitum. It 'would be 
difficult, in such cases, to establish any subject-object relation between the 
negative and its existence, which are indistinguishable, without the agency 
of Visesas. We cannot dismiss the proposition “Satta is real” ( Satta sati ) 
as a mental illusion, as it is as much a valid experience as “San ghatah”. 
It cannot be explained away as a mere figurative usage, as we do not, at 
any time, assert that “Satta” is not Sati , as we do, in respect of Devadatta, 
that he is not a lion, though figuratively so described, sometimes! It is indeed, 
open to the Vaisesikas to claim that though there is no other Satta within 
Satta, such propositions are valid, by reason of inner peculiarity of things 
(svabhavavisesa) which renders them intelligible. Vyasatlrtha rejoins 
that it is precisely this inner peculiarity of things that is proposed to be 
designated as “Visesas” by Madhva and his followers. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas then, should have no quarrel with the Dvaitins, over the nature 
of Visesas ! 

After all, the Samavaya of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, is still in need of 
such Visesas to be self-linking and self-supporting. The concept of 


l. f% tnrcnt: wr tnft; brer:; trcr atfet; 
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self-support (svanirvahakatvam) means, supporting oneself by oneself. In the 
absence of “Visesa” or something answering to it, it would be impossible 
to credit Samavaya with a dual capacity of functioning as both the agent 
and the object, in one and the same act of relationing. Visesas then, are 
better suited to play such a role than mere Samavaya. If both are the same, 
Samavaya turns out to be obviously just another name for Visesas and 
of the two, ‘‘Visesas” would appear to be the more suitable and expressive 
or commensurate term. The self-sufficiency of Visesas and their unique¬ 
ness are established ex hypothesi (dharmigrahakamanasiddha). It must, 
however, be remembered that Visesas are to be admitted only in cases of 
proved identity, where nevertheless, a difference is permitted . But it does 
not give us the right to outlaw all difference and explain differentiation 
everywhere in normal experience, as in respect of any two objects like a pot 
and a piece of cloth, on the basis of Visesas ! Visesas are just meant to 
function as a representative of difference (where actual and absolute 
difference could not be recognized to exist). The prescription of “Putika” 
plant, as a substitute for Soma, holds good only in the absence or in the 
event of non-availability of Soma. It is not, certainly, to be used where 
the original plant could be had or is available for use. Even so, in respect 
of Visesas and Difference. 

These Visesas are also open to perception, in such judgments as 
“Suklah patah”; “Gajasvadir eva sena”; “ayam ghatah”.. .The explana¬ 
tion that the judgment of identity that the cloth is white ( suklah patah) 
is only a case of suffix-contraction for suklavan patah by way of matuplopa , 
could only regularise the linguistic idiom; but would not be able to throw 
any light on the judgment as such (na tu pratitau) and would be inexplicable 
without the aid of Visesas. It is obvious then, that the proposition “Suk- 
l'ah patah”, is a true identity-judgment. But such judgments could not 
be treated as identity-judgments pure and simple, without any shade of 
difference. In that case, they would be tautological like “Ghatah kala- 
sah”. It must therefore be conceded, that they stand for something more 
than mere identity. This extra something cannot be a difference , as we do 
not have any sublating judgment that the cloth is not white, at any time. 
If the extra something were an identity and a difference, one would still 
have to summon the Visesas to harmonize the two opposites. It follows 
then, that the additional factor, presupposed in the judgment, is a logical 
substitute for difference i.e., “Visesa”. “Visesa” then, must be accepted 
as a “Sarvatantrasiddhanta”. 

3. CONFLICT OF THESIS OF IDENTITY WITH 

upajIvya-pramAnas 

In the controversial literature of the Vedanta, the conflict of-Bheda 
and Abheda Srutis and the manner of its solution are of great philosophical 
interest. The realistic philosophers like Madhva and Jayatirtha, have 
naturally tried to formulate an independent line of interpretation by which 
the realistic texts would stand their ground and receive full face value while 
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the seemingly monistic texts would have to yield to a slight depreciation 
of meaning and be accommodated or negotiated in a number of figura¬ 
tive senses, short of actual identity of essence , between the individual and the 
Supreme Being : 




(AV). 


Neither Madhva nor his commentators have, however, tried to dispose 
of the problem as a purely textual or interpretational puzzle to be solved 
by the mere exercise of a certain amount of commentatorial ingenuity and 
resource. They have treated it as an essentially philosophical problem 
and have not failed to approach it from a purely philosophical perspective. 
This is reflected in the way in which they have proceeded to determine 
which of the two positions is entitled to acceptance on the basis of indepen¬ 
dent Pramanas or grounds of certitude. It is for this reason that Madhva 
devotes considerable attention to the establishment of the Saksi as the 
highest basis of all Pramanas and the ultimate source and guarantor of all 
proof. Sense-perception, as tested by the Saksi, and ratified by it, acquires 
absolute and infallible certainty. The reality of human* experiences of 
pleasure and pain, of diversity and gradation are all ratified by the Saksi, 
are grounded upon its verdict and are ipso facto entitled to the highest 
validity. If there are any Scriptural texts that seem to deny the reality 
of the world of human experiences and our deep-rooted convictions in the 
truth of difference, dependence and other characteristics of the human per¬ 
sonality, it is these texts that must be suitably reinterpreted in accordance 
with the verdict of the Saksi in favour of the reality of the world-experience. 
It is for this reason that Madhva and his commentators emphasise the 
primacy of Pratyaksa over other means of proof and expatiate on the 
Supreme significance of Saksi-pratyaksa, as the prop and support of all other 
Pramanas (Upajivya). 

Not even the Advaitin could afford to ignore ratification of validity, 
by Saksi; for the very faith in the validity of his thesis of identity conveyed 
by the Advaitic texts, would have to depend, ultimately, on Saksi-pratyaksa 
for its ratification, without which, it would lose its binding force and 
sanction. This elevation of experience to a position of greater validity in 
respect of its uncontradicted reality, than certain apparently contrary 
statements in the Scriptures themselves, places the whole of Madhva’s 
philosophical approach in a new perspective of empirical realism. He 
and his commentators are ardent champions of the view of philosophical 
Realism that our senses are essentially capable of and competent to reveal 
objective reality as it is and are not merely appearance-interpreting. This 
interesting question of modern philosophy and its concomitant problems, 
have been anticipated by Madhva and Jayatlrtha, in their works. These 
issues are still further elucidated by Vyasatlrtha in his JVym., with the help 
of the scholastic logic of his times and the technical paraphernalia of the 
Purva-Mlmamsa nyayas. The following are some of the major problems 
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discussed by him, in this _ connection : 

1. srtoft *nc*rr, sn^nr i 

1 "S 
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3. sTra^forwr i 
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After establishing a strong case for according the highest validity to normal 
life and its most poignant experiences, Vyasatlrtha seeks to expose the 
hollowness of the foundations of Advaita by showing its interpretation of 
the Sastra, in terms of an absolute denial of the reality of the Universe and 
the distinction between the individual and Supreme, to be faced with 
serious impediments in the shape of “Upajlvyapramana-virodha”, or 
conflict with their own standing ground or basis of argument and the 
irreducible minimum of facts which the identity propositions themselves 
would have to grant and proceed upon. 

This is the ultimate ground on which the thesis of identity is challenged 
by Madhva and his commentators, however much.some texts, here and 
there, might appear to approve of it, at first sight ). 

The identity between the human spirit and the Supreme, posited by 
the Advaitin, is not a full-fledged identity between them with all their 
specific and constituent features intact, as two concrete individuals, 
possessed of certain specific attributes like universal, consciousness on the one 
hand and individual consciousness and other limited capacities on the 
other : 1 A complete identity in the fullest sense 

of the terms between two such distinctive entities is physically impossible, 
and logically unsound. 

The Advaitic dialecticians are not unaware of this difficulty. It is, 
precisely, to overcome it that they have formulated the peculiar theory of 
judgments known as “Akhandartha” according to which such proposi¬ 
tions of identity as Tat tvam asi, Aham Brahmasmi occurring in the 
Upanisads, should be understood in a vague and nebulous sense discounting 
the determinants pertaining to either terms about which the said identity 
proposition is moved : \ 

mr li (Citsukha). 

This new device of “non-relational judgments” has been applied by 
the Advaitins to all scriptural propositions of identity as a result of 
which a rarefied identity of pure being or consciousness is 

posited as the content of the propositions. The terms brought into relation 
are thus completely shorn of every one of their determinants and adjuncts. 
This process of “shearing” of the determinants and the affirmation of a 
bare substantival identity is known as Viruddharbhagatyagena lakfitayoS cin- 
matraikyam. The Dvaita philosophers have naturally concentrated their 
criticism on the raison d'etre for such a wholesale departure from and denuda¬ 
tion of attributes from either side, as proposed by the Advaitins. 
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We are asked by the Monist to surrender the full sense of the terms 
and “give up” incompatible elements like omniscience and its opposite, 
belonging to Brahman and the Jivas, in order to effect an identity between 
them. But, how are these specific determinants to be got rid of ? By 
simply closing oneV eyes to them ? Or, refusing to take cognizance of 
them; or because of their impermanent character; or else because they are 
false projections and appearances and so non est (mithyabhuta) ? We 
cannot get rid of the determinants by simply refusing to take any notice 
of them. The true nature of things could not be hidden or affected by 
our refusing-to take note of their diversity of natures or proposing to identify 
two different entities of widely different natures. It would be absurd to 
identify Brahman with Sunya or with a non-existent thing, on the strength 
of such Upanisadic texts as Asad va idam agra asit “Sarvam khalvidam 
Brahma”, etc. after agreeing to take no note of the opposing determinants 
like sattva , asattva , sunyatva , cittva , jadatva y etc., among them. The plea of 
impermanence of attributes is unsustainable as many texts refer to the 
attributes of the Jiva and Brahman, as permanent 1 . 

If the imperfections of the souls are only passing features, subsisting 
only till release, the proposition should have been worded : srfawrfa 

(Thou wilt be That) and not in the present tense, as it is. 

The only other way in which the attributes could be dissolved or tran¬ 
scended, is by negating them as unreal. That is the way chosen by the 
Advaitin. But such summary disposal of the difference between the two, 
borne out by the testimony of the Saks! and the verdict of many other 
scriptural texts themselves, by stigmatizing them as “unreal”, is stoutly 
opposed by Madhva and his school : i 

{Nym. 529 b). 

In a case like “So’yarh Devadattah”, there is no incompatibility in 
judgment. It is not asserted that the subject as determined by one set of 
attributes is the same as determined by another; but that one and the same 
subject comes to be differently determined by. the application of different 
determinations : star I l 

(1) But what exactly do the Advaita Gratis set out to accomplish ? Do 
they predicate Brahmanhood of the Jiva as established by perceptual 
evidence; or (2) predicate Jivahood of the Brahman as we know it 
through Scriptures; or (3) posit an identity by making both of them the 
subject of the proposition : fatta: I There is gross violence 

to Upajivyapramana on any alternative. Experience shows the Jivas to 
be limited creatures differing immeasurably from the universal conscious¬ 
ness of Brahman. The Brahman, in its turn, is established by Scriptures 
as an omniscient, all-powerful Being. We are thus faced with an 
insurmountable barrier in the proposition of identity between them. It 
would be opposed to the very nature of these two beings as they stand 
revealed to us through the respective pramanas which bear them out 

1. affaHivO 3T 3R apiHKHi (Brh. Up.) 

<TTTFt a f EW El PMU =Ef || ($uet. Up.) 
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(dharmigrahaka). The very proof of their existence is the proof of their 
being endowed with such mutually incompatible attributes. An identity 
pressed in the face of such odds, would be opposed to the very basic proof 
of their existence and cannot, therefore, be countenanced. 

The Jiva and Brahman would have to be put down as Upajlvya 
and Upajivaka, according to the exigencies of the identity proposition 
moved. Upajlvya is the logical and ontological ground of all further 
predications. The nature of this ground or starting point as it is ex hypo - 
thesi determined, furnishes the basis of all subsequent thought and predica¬ 
tion. Any predication that runs counter to the basic character of this 
ground, as already made out, must be dismissed as untenable. An Upa¬ 
jivaka, must, in all cases, be subservient to the Upajivya and cannot over¬ 
ride it. i This is known as the principle of Upajivyopajivakabhava. For 
example, it is admitted on all hands that atoms are partless and that God 
is omniscient. Atoms are ex hypo thesi established as partless and God ex 
hypothesi as an Omniscient Being. In these circumstances, any proposition 
moved to establish that atoms are partible or that God is not omniscient, 
would be invalid : fan, T«n«n3: twTtwta n fasvfa n {Nym). 

It would thus be clear that in the event of a conflict between the 
Upajivya and Upajivaka, both of them could not be held to be true and 
valid, lest the thing in question should have no character of its own. The 
Upajivya is indisputably the basis of the Upajivaka and is therefore neces¬ 
sarily superior to it. The latter must, naturally, lose its validity when 
^n conflict with the other. In the present case, then, the Saksipratyaksa 
and the Srutis clearly establish the Jivas to be different from and depen¬ 
dent on the Supreme. No amount of identity texts would thus be able to 
shake off this vivid realization and induce us to accept the contrary. 

The conflict with Upajivyapramana would persist even where the 
existence of the Supreme is sought to be established through Inference, in¬ 
stead of through Scripture. The inference of a Supreme Creator of the Uni¬ 
verse involves the assumption of omniscience and almightiness which are 
sufficient to mark Him off from the human souls. The thesis of identity 
would thus be opposed to the nature of God, even as inferentially 
established. 

It would be disingenuous to object to the principle of Upajivya 
on the ground that in that case, as compared with the first impression of 
nacre as “this is silver”, which it presupposes, for purposes of negation, 
even a valid sublating cognition like “this is not silver”, would be open to 
Upajivyapramanavirodha and so lose all its validity ! Vyasatirtha points 
out that by “Upajivya” is meant here, not any kind of prior knowledge or 
awareness of a thing presupposed by another, but only such as is capable 
of revealing the true nature of the subject as it is and manifesting its own 
validity. The analogy of wrong cognitions is, thus, out of place, in the 
present discussion. For, the erroneous cognition idarii rajatam , is not 
the Upajivya of the sublating cognition, in any straight sense of the 
term. It is the aspect of “thisness” (^WRTW*j) alone that constitutes 
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the dharmi or subject of the proposition, in this case, —not “thisness” quali¬ 
fied by “silverness” Hence, “thisness” alone is the 

Upajivya in the present case, which is at no time contradicted by the 
sublating cognition : trsnr, i 

* rTfrsftatiT; f«tfel^i WiuTh^rt ii (Nym). The sublating cognition 

MdV 1 does not, therefore, invalidate the aspect of thisness ; but denies the 
qualification (vaisifthya) of silverness with reference to the substratum. It 
follows then, that what is really Upajivya is not sublated and what is sublated is 
not really Upajivya. 

The Advaitin cannot argue, on the same line, that only the bare 
nature of Brahman is Upajivya with reference to the thesis of identity and 
not Brahman as qualified by its attributes of omniscience, etc.; so that, there 
is no likelihood of Upajlvyavirodha in proposing the identity of Jiva and 
Brahman, in this sense. Vyasatlrtha points out, by close analysis of thought, 
that one cannot escape Upajlvyavirodha by such ingenious inanities. 
The Advaitin would have to define the particular aspect of Brahman in 
which it is to be made the subject of the proposition , with reference to the 
thesis of identity to be moved. Should it be in its (1) special positive 
aspect of “being an omniscient Being”; or (2) in its specific but negative 
aspect of “not being a transmigrating being”; or (3) in its general aspect 
of sentiency {cittvam ); or (4) simply in its bare essence {svarupenaiva). 
The first and the second alternatives would be faced with Upajlvyavirodha. 
In the third alternative, the monist would have established nothing more 
than the identity of Cit and Jiva—or, in other words, that the human 
self is a sentient being ! If such is the end and aim of the proposition of 
identity between Jiva and Brahman, the Dvaitin has no objection to it. 
It would not help the Advaitin in the least, to make Brahman in its general 
character of being (sadharanasvarupa), the subject of the propositon; 
for, “being” is not an exclusive feature of Brahman. In any case, the 
Jiva would be identical with some kind of being ; but that being may or may 
not be, necessarily of Brahman’s ! Nor can the Advaitin escape the difficulty 
of Upajlvyavirodha by seeking to derive the subject of his proposition 
from texts like. Kevalo NirgunaS ca , instead of from texts like Tas sarva- 
jhah. For, after all, even the so-called Nirguna texts, cannot do away 
with the attributes posited of Brahman, ex hypothesi by texts which are 
necessary to establish its being in the first instance (dharmigrahakaJruti ). 
Brahman, must, first of all, be established y before the Nirguna texts could 
operate and deny attributes to it ! Such “Nirguna” texts would come to 
depend, on those that teach the existence of Brahman. Since these texts 
already establish Brahman as ex hypothesi qualified by certain attributes, 
Upajlvyavirodha would still be there and could not be got over. 

It has been shown elsewhere, that the Nirguna texts could not annul 
the attributes already posited of Brahman by a group of texts that logically 
precede them. The principles of Mimamsa interpretation forbid the dis¬ 
missal of one set of texts as invalid, in matters exclusively within the juris¬ 
diction of Vedic authority. The present issue is one such. The Nirguna 
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texts have, therefore, to be otherwise explained, without prejudice to the 
attributes already predicated of Brahman in such texts as Tas sarvajnah; 
Par&sya saktir vividhaiva sruyate .... 

There is no use also in the Advaitin’s trying to contend that the sub¬ 
ject of this proposition is not Brahman as actually and fully qualified by 
attributes like omniscience but only as a being qualified per accidence (upa- 
laksita) by such attributes and that on such a view, there could be no 
possibility of Upajivyavirodha. Vyasatirtha shows that even granting for 
argument’s sake that the attributes of Brahman are merely Upalak$ana 
(accidental), Upajivyavirodha would still be present, if the accidental 
determinant of such a state of being coloured by these accidental qualifications 
(^TWfM-^*) happens to be Brahmanhood as distinguished from the Jiva. 
If the “Upalaksatavacchedaka” is mere cittvam (sentiency), it would not 
only establish a tautological proposition that Cit is Cit which, as has 
already been shown, is so innocuous and non-committal that it neither 
helps nor damns anybody : ^ ^— 

to l 

for 5 n {Nym). 

4. THE INTERPRETATION OF “TAT TVAM ASI” 

The conflict of identity texts with Upajivyasrutis and Upajlvyapra- 
mana being thus insurmountable, there is only one way for traditional 
philosophers pledged to the authoritativeness of every utterance of Scrip¬ 
ture, to try to accommodate the identity-texts as nearly as possible, within 
the aegis, of a realistic metaphysics. In the treatment of a group of Srutis 
not apparently to their advantage,, the Dvaitins have been much more 
alive and considerate to the status of Srutis as the highest authorities on 
matters beyond' empirical knowledge, than the Advaitins have been . 1 
The latter have summarily rejected the “Dvaita-Srutis”, as “Atattva- 
vedaka” (not truth-declaring), “Vyavaharikabhedapara”, repetitive of 
what is known through sense-perception (anuvadaka) and so on, which is 
as good or as bad as saying that they are invalid. But the Dvaita philo¬ 
sophers could not pay back the Advaitins, in the same coin. Their faith in 
the Srutis as supreme documents of the highest validity and their respect 
for such authority stand in the way of their adopting so cheap a way out 
of the problem. They prefer to follow the lead of the principles of Purva- 
Mimamsa exegesis, which alone are competent to guide us in matters of 
scriptural interpretation. There are sufficient rulings in the Mimarhsa 
literature to show how and in what manner Scriptural texts, that conflict 
with valid human experience and perceptions and threaten to throw them 
overboard, are to be interpreted without detriment to the validity of normal 
experience and its verdicts. 


l. Cf. firrfir i 

firttasnffir w. fircr n (Vadiraja) 
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The procedure adopted by the Advaitin to get over the conflict 
with Upajivyapratyaksa, and Bhedasrutis, by denying the validity of the latter 
has neither sanction nor precedent, in the exegetical principles of the 
Mimamsa, while the method of overcoming the conflict by adopting Laksa- 
nikartha or suitable figurative explanations of such texts has the approval 
and support of many adhikaranas of the Purva-Mimamsa. 1 

By a strange irony of fate, the Advaitin himself has had to adopt the 
same procedure in dealing with the monistic passages. The impossibility 
of identifying the Jivas and Brahman as they are , with their respective 
characteristics intact, (visistaikyam) has been clearly accepted by him : 
qw ^T^TQrt: I (Vivekacutfamani 244). Indeed, it is this logical 

impediment that gives the “Akhandarthavada” and the “Viruddha- 
bhagatyagalaksana” resorted to by the Advaitic dialecticians, their raison 
d * etre. The judgment of an identity of pure consciousness or pure being, 
(cinmatraiJcya) that is said to be the purport of the ‘‘Tattvam asi” and other 
identity-texts is obviously the result of an application of a figurative or 
secondary construction known as ‘‘Jahadajahallaksana”. The Dvaitin 
too pleads the same justification for resorting to Laksana in the interpreta¬ 
tion of monistic texts. The device adopted by both is the same but the 
procedure and direction of the application differs and the conclusion, also, 
is correspondingly different. 

It is for us to examine which of them is the simpler and more straight¬ 
forward explanation involving less of an interpretational strain and is in 
closer agreement with the spirit and letter of the illustrative instances given 
in the texts. Vyasatlrtha, naturally, points out that the Advaitic interpre¬ 
tation in, terms of Cinmattaikya, after depriving the terms “Tat” and 
“tvam” of their specific denotations, involves a greater strain on language 
and thought in that it has got to resort to Laksana in respect of both the 
Aomr and devitalize them; whereas,, the interpretation proposed by the 
©vaitins involves only a single Laksana, at a time, on the one or the other 
of the terms (Tat or Tvam), according to the exigencies of the interpre¬ 
tations proposed. While the double-faced Laksana is unprecedented in 
lay and philosophical Usage, there are plenty of instances in life and litera¬ 
ture, of the kind of figurative explanation of “Tat tvam asi”, given by the 
Dvaitins. Vyasatlrtha follows the lead of Visnudasacarya in bringing 
together a large number Of instances and rulings from the interpretative 
literature of the Purva-Mimamsa and Vyakarana Sastras and correlates 
them with the keynotes of Uddalaka’s discourse to his son in which the 
upadesa “Tat tvam asi” occurs ninetinies, with nine illustrations, and shows 
how naturally they harmonize with the (new) line of interpretation spon¬ 
sored by him and his predecessors, in terms of the reality of difference 
between the human self and the Supreme Being and the metaphysical 
dependence of the former on the latter. 


1. Cf. I P.M.S. i, 4, 23. 
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In arguing his case for- rejecting the familiar Advaitic interpretation 
of “Tat tvam asi”, and going in for anew one, that would be consistent with 
the reality of difference between the Jiva and Brahman, Vyasatlrtha draws 
attention to some important points in the light of which the entire problem 
might be viewed : 

(1) The a priori grounds on which one could determine the philo¬ 
sophical line or direction in which the import of the texts might be taken 
to lie. It is for this purpose that he discusses the problem of Upajivya- 
pramanas with reference to the thesis of identity. 

(2) The extent to which either party could claim to adhere to a 
literal interpretation of the text. The discussion on this point would make 
it clear that neither party is prepared or can afford to take the proposition, 
literally, as it stands : 

3Rbr?TSTW FTP? II 

(3) The logical necessity to go beyond and behind the denotation 
of the terms of the proposition, as they stand, or the relation in which they 
stand to each other, in order to arrive at the, true sense of the proposition 
through a process of secondary signification (laksanartha ). 

(4) The question of the nature and extent of the “laksana” to be 
applied i.e., to say whether it would be enough to apply laksana in respect 
of only one of the terms “Tat” or “tvam”, at a time, as the case may be, or 
whether, both the terms should be simultaneously subjected to a process 
of rarefaction by “Jahadajahallaksana” 

The resort to Laksana being unavoidable for both the parties, 
Vyasatlrtha brings together as many new lines of explanation of the 
proposition as could be suggested with the minimum amount of logical, 
grammatical or syntactical liberty to be taken with the terms of the 
proposition, as they are placed. 

He propounds five alternative interpretations of “Tat tvam asi”, 
through Laksana put upon the first term “Tat” and two explanations through 
Laksana on “Tvam” and a few more without recourse to Laksana on any 
of the terms, on the basis of case-syncretism and suffix-elisions, accepted 
in the Vyakarana Sastra. All these explanations rest upon the acceptance 
of the fundamental distinction between the Jiva and Brahman. 

(A) EXPLANATIONS BASED ON LAKSANA ON 
THE TERM “TAT” 

(1) Identity based on association is referred toby 

the author of the Mahdbhajya , as a recognized mode of expression. He cites 
the example : arwuM^ under Pdnini iv, 2, 63, which he justifies on the 

ground i The close association of 

the Jiva and Brahman is clearly borne out by the Srutis ST *pr»TT etc. 

(2) i Identity by virtue of basic relation¬ 
ship with another is another recognized mode of expression accepted 
by Patanjali, in his interpretation of Panini’s sutra PT : 
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(ii, 1, 1) where the term "wto” is taken to be used in the sense of 
through Upacara. Such identity in the form of dsraydSrayibhava is 
implied in the passage—5RT: flSltftHl: occurring in Uddalaka’s 

discourse. 

(3) <Rrt l The language of identity is also 

employed where one thing happens to be the source of another. Cf. the 
text— fl r g P HtsP T (the Brahmin was His face) by which is meant 

that the Brahmin was born of the face of the Virat Purusa. Such 
figurative usage is to be met with in—"^r»r: snrcrrcopr (Pan. i, 1, 45), 
where the term “Satiiprasaranam” is explained in the Mahabhafya as 
vowels resulting from a specific kind of vowel-gradation known as Sam- 
prasaranam : <n»T: just as, in ordinary parlance, 

we speak of a crow born of another crow or a hawk born of another 
by the same names : *r*rT +i+r^id: ^r^:, AWR^rr^ncit ^t: 

I In the present case, the Jivas are clearly stated to have originated 
from the Brahman—H^FTT: tftdnTT: snrr: l In this sense then, they might be 

spoken of as Brahman (Tat) born as they are of Brahman. 

(4) dfefd sR^r: i Identity by reason of dependence 

is a recognized idiom in Mimamsaka usage. Cf. URnffir, feFrf^ ipTPT, where 
rice is referred to as tTRnr (grain) by laksana because it is produced 
from grains : i The dependence of the Jiva on 

Brahman is vividly brought out in the present context in the 
Chandogya and elsewhere : sirw«FtH % i qqrfaH strttw sipfi gwf qr 

fqqfT'RT «TRT: * * * ii The declaration “Tat tvam asi” could, therefore, 

be taken in the figurative sense of tqqfir through the same kind 

of laksana 1 as in “tiRWftf”. Such usages are frequently to be met with 
the Brahmanas and Upanisads and in lay and scientific literature and 
are based on a definite and well-known principle of linguistic reference : 

(5) Identity in virtue of resemblance : 3rfd^iU*t*T l i 

This principle is embodied in the interpretation of Panini’s Sutra : 

4 ^(1, 1, 23). v It is pointed out by Patanjali, under this 
sutra, that it is not the purpose of the sutra to designate bahu , gana 
and the suffix vatup and dati as numerals; for, in that case, numerals 
like eka, dvi, etc., would not be comprehended by the sutra 4^1^ feq: 
in view of the specific rule of interpretation : frfdqiftfdTHft: +T44iMq: i 

The difficulty is met by Patanjali by pointing out that the expression 
"4w” in the sutra i, 1, 23 is not meant to be a designation. It is 

merely used to convey the sense of similitude: i 

The expression ‘W is thus presumed to be used in the extended 
sense of.“4qqTq*r” though the suffix “qfa” expressing similitude, is not used 
by the Sutrakara. This contraction or elision of the suffix is clearly 


1. Cf. &amkara on B. S. ii, 4, 17-19 and Bhamati thereon : 
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explained by Patanjali, who says that similarity may be expressed even 
without the actual employment of a specific suffix like : <n*fK’»TTfa 
| For example, when people refer to one who is not 
Brahmadatta as Brahmadatta, we take it that they simply mean that he is 
very much like Brahmadatta : ST^TTrT tffjKrl I s^RtT- 

(Mahabhafya). Such resemblance between the Jlvaand Brahman 
is undoubtedly there : (B. S. ii, 3, 29), since both 

are of the nature of reality, knowledge and bliss. “Tat tvam asi” then, 
should be understood to mean—cTcfcT (Thou art like It), despite the 

language of identity. Such identifications by reason of resemblance are 
provided for in the Mimamsa Sutra : (i, 4, 25) and have been 

suitably illustrated : anfeuft i 

(B) EXPLANATIONS BASED ON LAKSANA ON 
THE TERM “TVAM” 

i 

( 1) The moon is commonly said to be found among the branches 
of a tree—wranj by reason of its proximity to them, in popular imagina¬ 
tion. This is known as «HKawn!«ii®r. Here the term “srrar” signifies vicinity of 
the branches (MTRsiTW^r:) by lakfana. In the same way, Brahman, which is 
always close to the Jlva and dwells in his heart (‘*r 3fTc*rfir 

fecsfir’), may be designated by the term “Tvam” meaning — 

existing by your side. 

(2) Brahman, as the highest sustaining force of the JIvas, (asraya) 
may be referred to as “Tvam” even as the Brahmin is spoken of in the 
Puranas as “all the gods,” in the sense of his being the adhisthana or asraya, 
of all of them : 3T: trrf tafafc £ r «mfc i l 

(3) Brahman, being the source of all, may be identified with the 

Jivas (tvam) in the same way as a brush made of darbha-grass (Prastara) 
is referred to in the Brahmana texts as the Sacrificer himself : *r*nTR: i 

in virtue of its being able to accomplish the work of the Yajamana 
(sacrificer). Such interpretations have the full support and sanction 
of the Purva-Mlmamsa Sutras (i, 4, 23) : iw i 

It would thus be clear that a single Jahallaksana, at a time, operated 
by the Dvaitin, involves less strain on the imagination than the process 
of double-laksana, in terms of both the correlates (Tat and tvam) 
resorted to by the Advaitin. Such Jahad-ajahallaksana, moreover, is 
obliged to reintroduce an element in denotation (wfariftr) which has once 
been abandoned at the outset, on account of incompatibility of the 
expressed sense in its entirety whereas Jahallaksana is free from such a self- 
contradictory procedure in interpreting Tat and tvam , in terms of 

etc. 

(C) EXPLANATIONS WITHOUT RECOURSE TO LAKSANA 

(1) Vyasatirtha argues further, that according to the well-known 
principle of grammatical science, the substantival sense (inftnfV+Tq) 
has precedence over the sense of the case-suffix (fa’fl+^q). The 
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Mimamsakas agree to modify the sense of plurality (bahutva) conveyed 
by the case-suffix in “'TTSTPr", in the Vedic text “arfefir: TTWPT 
and restrict it to the singular number which is part and parcel of the 
Pratipadika. 1 On the strength of Panini (vii, 1, 39) : grr ggq? * * * 
the substantival form alone, without the case-suffix or the nominative itself 
may take the place of any oblique case. As the Pratipadikartha is entitled 
to precedence over the vibhaktyartha, the term “Tat’* may be invested with 
the full sense of the Pratipadika as denoting a being possessed of the dis¬ 
tinctive attributes of sarvajnatva etc. This distinctive sense of the Prati¬ 
padika ought to be guaranteed with a suitable adjustment of the case-sense_ 

^*T l etc., in order to make proper sense out of the 

proposition as it stands. In this explanation, the sense of the oblique cases 
is overridden by the substantive on the strength of grigg^r i 'grt gggr’ ^rrfon 
l (Nym.). The grammatical sanction for mak¬ 

ing the substantive do duty for the oblique cases is recognized in the 
Katika Vrtti : 'grr gg^’ ffa g# 'q-rgHf-d acdifHfcHk^rig: i nfcng dft-HH sfa srT^ ii 

The precedence given to the case-sense in "sft^TdWT... "over the 
Pratipadikartha, is due to the fact that there is no warrant in Vyakarana 
for giving a singular sense to a genitive plural and so considerations of 
vibhaktisvarasya prevail over that of the Pratipadika. But in the present 
case, the replacement of the oblique cases by the substantive form is expressly 
provided for in the sutra ggt ggq> and it is on the basis of this sanction 
that the Dvaitin contends that the substantive form “tat” in “Tattvam asi,” 
should be taken in the sense of the instrumental and other suitable cases, 
so as to preserve and uphold the full sense of the Pratipadika (as a Being 
endowed with the inalienable attributes of omniscience etc.) which marks 
it off from the imperfect souls. Vyasatirtha observes in this connection 
that the lead given by the Mimamsakas, in rendering ^4VurfVviR*Tfd 

into STOMiJW in order to give the substantive sense the highest 

syntactical prominence, even though it may necessitate an interference 
with the case-suffix and its change from the instrumental to the accusative, 
is sufficient to establish the reasonableness of the position taken up by the 
Dvaita Vedantin in the interpretation of “Tat” as tena. tasmat, tasya 
and tasmin (Tvam asi), so as to give prominence to the content of the 
Pratipadika and prevent it from being sacrificed or subordinated to considera¬ 
tion of mere apposition of case-forms (fa’NfodUlHlHrftFPW) in the present 
proposition, as it stands. 

(D) INTERPRETATION WITHOUT LAKSANA OR ADE£A 
AND BASED ON A NEW ANTECEDENT FOR “TAT” 

Vyasatirtha also quotes another explanation of “Tat tvam asi”, in 
terms of absolute dependence of everything in the world, on God. This 
is arrived at without any kind of figurative construction or interference 
with the wording of the text as it is. According to this explanation, 


1. Pan. ii, 3. 46. 
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“Tat tvam asi” would be a repetition of the predication preceding it-viz., 
Viewed in- this syntactic setting, it would mean that (like 
everything else in the Universe) the human soul too, is as much absolutely 
dependent on the Supreme Source and Sustainer of all. The form of the 
proposition would be : ^ fl<53d*k*^‘ (i^TrWlfn^*T) c# (3Tfa) drT 
The expression “Odstc+^V’ (being an abstract noun formed out of a com¬ 
pound of e$ah and dtma) would convey the idea of dependence by its every 
formation:—^ ^TtTT=TT?*TT ^ ^d<*k*1l i.e., belonging to the 

Supreme Being. Such an interpretation would have the additional advan¬ 
tage of securing a better and a more natural agreement in gender for the 
neuter pronoun “Tat” with its antecedent “aitadatmyam” - (also a neuter 
noun) than with a masculine noun like tr 3TR*TT as in the commonly accepted 
view. This explanation appears, for the first time, in Madhva’s GT. It is 
quite a natural and happy one, save for the slight difficulty in taking the 
suffix "wtst" in C^Kk^H in a proprietary sense, instead of in the substantive 
(ftto) or abstract sense (*TT%) in which it is generally prescribed. The 
difficulty has been overcome by Jayatirtha 1 (and following him by 
Vyasatirtha), 2 by bringing the taddhita-formation, here, under the 
Vyakarana dictum : flfercftr: I 

(E) viSistAdvaitic explanation 

There is yet another line of explanation of Tat tvam asi , adopted by 
the Visistadvaitins according to which “tvam” does not denote the Jlva 
as such but Brahman that has the Jiva for its body. According to this 
explanation, the language of identity, used here, should be taken to be 
grounded in an ultimate relation of body and soul subsisting between the 
Jiva and Brahman. This interpretation is only a variation of the Dvaita 
view that the text does not intend to teach any identity of essence between 
the two. 


(F) INTERPRETATION BASED ON A NEW 
PADACCHEDA—ATAT TVAM ASI 

After giving a clear exposition of these lines of interpretation of 
Tat tvam asi> in harmony with the basic idea of dependence of the souls 
on the Supreme Being, Vyasatirtha turns his attention to another alter¬ 
native explanation of the text on the basis of a new reading A tat tvam asi , 
adopted by Madhva, for the first time in the history of the interpretation 
of the Chandogya Upani$ad. It is a new departure of Madhva, not known to 
or accepted by any other school. But it is not to be dismissed from con¬ 
sideration, on that account. Its novelty should be no reason for stigmatiz¬ 
ing it as “forced” or artificial. In the traditions of orthodox philosophy, 

i- ^frrci fcrcrofir i t”? ^ i i 'faf'tdi 

ft? dfed'lfd’ fdtr 5<fiTr*rir dfed'V*faW4?r trefir I Jayatirtha points out that 

the use of the suffix in the “TRT^” sense is superfluous even for the Advaitin : 

WH(h arr: | {VTN{. p. 65). 

2. Nym. p. 596. 
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in India, the adoption of a new or changed reading is not a matter of such 
great importance, as it is in modern opinion. In traditional philosophical 
criticism, it is not so much the choice of this or that reading, but the reason 
justifying its acceptance and the conclusions that follow from it, that matter 
most. All the intricate discussions of the Purva-Mimamsa interpretation 
would be love’s labour lost, if a simple or implicit adherence to the literal 
disposition of texts were the last word on the science of textual or Sastraic 
interpretation and the password of entry into the spirit of texts. The 
original texts of Indian philosophy, like the Upanisads, are cast in a pecu¬ 
liar mould and contain so many enigmas that a strict and literal adherence 
to their wording would lead us nowhere and defeat its very purpose . 1 

Indian philosophers have not been sticklers for literal adherence to 
texts under all circumstances • The peculiarity of Indian modes of thought and 
exposition, are such that one has to get behind the words and try to deter¬ 
mine the import of passages and the context of topics, rather than simply 
follow the letter of the texts in which they happen to be couched : 

l 5 i [Advaitasiddhi) . The readings of particular commenta¬ 

tors could be challenged in traditional circles only when they could be 
shown to lead to absurd results or involve serious self-contradictions in 
thought or conflict with other clearly worded passages in the same text. 
An old reading is not sacrosanct because of its antiquity or a new one 
suspect because of its novelty. Readings should be judged on their merits, 
upon considerations of logical satisfyingness, contextual plausibility and 
other internal evidences. 

The purpose of illustrations, where they are provided, is to clarify 
and not to confuse the issue. Where there is a possibility of difference of 
opinion about the nature of the thesis set forth, illustrations given in the 
text have a natural and legitimate right to lead the way and point to the 
correct and proper interpretation of the passage. Where there is ambi¬ 
guity of expression, the illustrations used, naturally, get probative value 
as explanatory comments from which position of vantage they could not 
be dislodged by any amount of special pleading, such as that they are 
explanatory and not probative; or that they are not sufficiently explicit; or 
that analogies do not run on all fours or that they are indifferent to both 
sides of the question 2 and so on. 

It is here that Madhva’s interpretation as Atat tvam asi, is on firm 
ground. It is not, therefore, as a desperate remedy or a pis aller or even 
as a tour de force that he has adopted the reading. Says Vyasatirtha : % 
3)I SOT cT^rfa, 11 

[Nym. p. 597). It should, therefore, be noted that Madhva and his 
commentators have based their reading “Atat tvam asi,” on a careful 
consideration of the wording and drift of the nine illustrative instances 
given by Uddalaka. It is an obvious and elementary principle of thought 

1. cr. arergr arafcr i srerc i 

*TT: i i c# ^5T: I 

2. Cf. Advaitasiddhi, pp. 836-37 (Bby. 1917). 
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that illustrations given to support a thesis must be appropriate to it and 
should not suggest a contrary thesis. It is precisely here that the Advaitic 
interpretation of “Tat tvam asi” fails to give satisfaction and breaks down. 

Some of the illustrations used fail not only to support the notion of 
identity between the darstantikas cited; but even suggest strongly the 
existence of a deep-lying difference between them. This underlying 
incongruity of illustrations with the thesis put forward by him, is felt by the 
Advaitin; which, in the interest of his Siddhanta, he has tried his best to 
gloss over, in various ways, by pleading some lame excuse or other. These are 
naturally exposed by the Dvaitin, in strengthening his position. 

A careful consideration of the actual wording and trend of the illus¬ 
trations used would show the justness of the Dvaitins’ contention, that they 
are naturally in favour of the thesis of difference and have no quarter to 
give to identity. The more obvious illustrations, in this connection, are 
those of (1) the branches of a tree sustained by the life-giving principle : 

(2) the hawk tied to a post, wandering 
here and there, and finally retiring to rest in its nest (3) a quantity of salt 
dissolved in water becoming imperceptible afterwards, though the taste of it 
persists in it (4) a traveller losing his way to Gandhara while passing through 
a trackless region (5) a thief caught with stolen property on his person, 
being called upon to establish his innocence by trial by fire ordeal. These 
are unmistakably in favour of an underlying difference between the darstan¬ 
tikas (Jiva and Brahman). For, just as the branches of the tree and the 
tree (or rather the Vrksajiva himself) would wither away in the absence 
of the life-giving principle called “Jlva-atma”, 1 the “tvam” in the dar$\an- 
tika, must, likewise be taken to be sustained by the “Tat” which would 
imply a natural difference between the two. The salt dissolved in water 
is seen to pervade every jot and tittle of it though remaining imperceptible. 
Even so, the Supreme Being encompasses the souls (tvam) at all times and 
has penetrated into each and every one of them as their Antaryami (imma¬ 
nent principle). 2 We have lost our way on the journey to Heaven and 
must be instructed by a proper guide. The analogy of theft could have 
significance only if there is real difference between the Jiva and Brahman. 
It would be out of place on the Advaitic view, as has already been pointed 
out. 3 There is no point in accusing X of misappropriation or “theft” 
in claiming what is truly his (viz. Brahmatva). 4 A Dualistic teacher 
could not have hit upon a more graphic analogy than of “apahara” or 
laying false claim to identity with the Supreme Overlord of the Universe, 
which, in his opinion, would deserve the most condign punishment of 


1. Madhva has convincingly shown in his VTN. that the subject of the analogy 

here is not a mere “tree” but the “Vrksajiva” who flourishes only insofar as he is energized 
by an Over-self % ^ WfcPTPTt 5r*T<*lfq 

qOUWlfafild: 1 ^t 

2. Cf. ‘IT 3TTcUhr firOT;’ (Brh. Up*); Soet i, 15-16. 

3. See under Madhva’s Chandogya Bhdsya. 

4. ^ ll (Jayatirtha) 
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divine wrath. (<T ^ 3T.. .). The language of ‘theft’ and ‘mis¬ 

appropriation’ would still be out of place, even if the point at issue were 
merely one of the different destinies awaiting the knower and the ignorant, 
as contended by the Advaitin. The example of the sick man, struggling 
to recognize and speak with his relatives, on his deathbed, would be point¬ 
less if the intention is not to bring out the dependence of the human beings 
on a higher Power,—but merely to state by what steps the knower reaches 
Brahman, in which case, there would be no need to introduce a sick man 
or the details of his death pangs ! 

The other examples of dreamless sleep, the formation of honey from 
the various fruit juices and the rivers emptying themselves into the Ocean 
do not establish any identity between the Jivas and Brahman. There are 
difficulties of grammar and language in the way of a facile interpretation 
of the expression sptor here, in the sense of identity of essence. There is 
doctrinal misfit in looking upon the state of Susupti as one of pure identity 
between Atman and Brahman, which would be inconsistent with the views 
expressed by Samkara himself in his Bhasya on B. S. i, 3, 42, 

and Brh. Up. iv, 3, 21 and the dogma of Advaita, that even in dreamless 
sleep, the difference between Jlva and Brahman persists. 

There can be no destruction of individual essence or taste, in the 
formation of honey by the combination of the juices of different flowers. 
The taste of honey so formed would suffice to prove that different ingre¬ 
dients have entered into its composition. It is either a mixture or a modi¬ 
fication. The former would be different from its constituents and the 
latter would be a new product. In any case, the drops from different 
flowers could not be said to divest themselves of their individual poten¬ 
cies 1 or enter into a state of identity with honey that is already in existence, 
there, as the only reality that exists, as is said to be the case with reference 
to the Jivas and Brahman. Prior to the admixture of different juices, 
there is no honey to speak of, with which individual juices could be said to 
become identified : ^ 3FTt*r i * 

JTTT $TOlftlftc|4n: MSN Id l fw rnsf 5TFTfe I * 

ii ( Nym . p. 597). 

The analogy of rivers merging in the Ocean is equally inadequate 
as a proof of identity. There are only three conceivable ways in which 
rivers could be said to become identical with the Sea (1) by the two wholes 
or totalities, hitherto going under the names of river and ocean, getting 
themselves disintegrated into their atomic constituents and forming or re¬ 
forming a new whole again; or (2) the totalities becoming identical straight¬ 
way as they are; or (3) the aqueous atoms of both becoming identical. 
None of these possibilities could be applied to the darstantikas in the pre¬ 
sent case (Jlva and Brahman). The first one would be blasphemous and 
un-Vedantic. It is out of question for one totality (aRTcfl) to become 
another and as for their constituent elements, they would always remain 


1. See Tattvamuktavali of Gauda Purnananda, 81-83. 
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different. The popular notion Of rivers becoming identical with the Sea 
is ridiculed and dismissed as unsound by Vacaspati Misra, in his Bhamati 
on Samkara’s bha$ya on B. S. i, 4, 22 : g» Wtlf<Wd l aiTOwra.? fa* TO 

? cRT h 9TT 

Pmhh ^ mtitwd t ? 3 , 

ifcf g«t TPfc: I tr^ frtt \ Furthermore, there is an undeniable 

increase in volume when a quantity of water is mixed with another, which 
proves that the two Avayavls have not been and could not be reduced to 
a single entity : S«*r *T<r: i (Vifnu Pur ana). The indi¬ 

vidual traits are not destroyed by mixing up of waters, either. This is 
clear from the persistence of some of their distinctive features even after¬ 
wards: ydiMdvi: 11 (. Nym. p. 598 b). 

These two illustrations, of the juices of flowers and rivers, should therefore 
be taken to draw attention to the fundamental distinction between Jlvas 
and Brahman of which man has been rendered oblivious by the clouding 
of his vision through Avidya and egotism. It is to eradicate this ignorance 
and egotism which engender in us a false sense of independence, that 
Uddalaka seeks, in various ways, to bring home to his son, the truth of the 
absolute dependence of all, upon the Supreme Being, by such telling ana¬ 
logies as those of the mighty Nyagrodha tree being sustained by the imper¬ 
ceptible and inscrutable power hidden within the infinitesimal seeds and 
the inability of any organism to thrive or survive when the sustaining force 
of that Unseen Power (of God) is withdrawn; or the still more graphic 
example of the utter helplessness of man on his deathbed and his absolute 
dependence for the supply and continuation of his life-force upon that 
Supreme Power. The phenomenon of death is so universal that it makes 
reflecting minds see in it a deep and intimate relationship between the 
finite and the infinite. The phenomena of Susupti and death chosen by 
the Upanisad are the most significant in this connection, inasmuch as 
man is face to face with his littleness there and is no longer obsessed with 
the notion of egotism and independence by which he is at other times assailed 
and misled : 

anwt, *4W m MI ^» *3? dM^fd^w ansnt ^ g n aw- 

Id , '3RTCT’ ^ H {Nym). 

In view of these considerations, Vyasatlrtha points out that a natural 
and primary interpretation of Uddalaka’s teaching could be found in 
terms of the underlying difference between the human souls and God and 
the utter dependence of the souls on Him, by agreeing to read the text as 
“Atat tvam asi”, rather than as “Tat tvam asi”. In doing so, he points 
out that there is no violence to any rules of Sanskrit grammar. It would 
be a simple case of “Savarnadirgha-sandhi” or lengthening of the vowel 
due to coalescence of the final and initials of the two words atma and atat. 
Such a direct interpretation would also obviate the necessity for any kind 
of Laksana, whether partial or complete, jahat or ajahat, which would be a 
great gain : 
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It is no argument against Madhva’s interpretation of the text that 
none of his predecessors had split the text as Atat tvam asi. There is no 
logical or metaphysical necessity that he should do exactly as others had 
done. There can be no hope of philosophical progress if one should 
blindly follow one’s predecessors and be satisfied with slavishly echoing 
their views and repeating their interpretations. It is true that Madhva’s 
interpretation is a new one and stands alone without support or acceptance 
from any other school, ancient or modern. That simply means that he 
has given fresh thought to the question and has been bold enough to 
express dissatisfaction with the received interpretations. He is the first to 
draw attention to the glaring inconsistency of the illustrative instances used in the 
text, with the thesis of identity supposed to be conveyed by Uddalaka. This, by 
itself, is a remarkable achievement and discovery of Madhva, for which he 
deserves credit, even if we do not accept his new padaccheda : Atat tvam 
asi. It is not with a view to escaping the accepted reading of “Tat tvam 
asi*’, that Madhva has suggested the new reading “Atat tvam asi”. He 
has himself adopted the familiar reading, in some of his works and 
explained the text in terms of the dependence ofthejlvas on Brahman and 
their fundamental difference from It. But he seems to have felt that the other 
Padaccheda would be more clearly and directly expressive of the natural trend 
of the illustrations of Uddalaka which indisputably favour the idea of the reality 
of the difference between the Jlvas and Brahman, and bring it out more 
prominently than the other reading, from which it has to be elicited by inter¬ 
pretation. As this new reading is not open to any grammatical or contextual 
objections, it must be carefully considered by all, irrespective of its novelty. 
It would be uncritical for ancient and modern scholars alike, to reject it 
simply because it is not “traditional” 1 or fashionable ! Another point to 
be noted, says Vyasatlrtha, is that the spirit of Madhva’s interpretation 
remains the same, whichever reading is adopted. It is to emphasise this 
point that he has expounded over a score of interpretations of Uddalaka’s 
upadeSa in. the light of the doctrine of Jiva-Brahma-bheda, with the reading 
“Tat tvam asi” itself, and dealt'with Madhva’s new interpretation in terms 
of “Atat tvam asi”, as the twentyfirst explanation of the said Upadesa. 
The details of anyataralak$ana on “Tat” and “tvam” and the other expla¬ 
nations based on grt (Pan. vii, 1, 39) set forth by him, are suffi¬ 

cient to show that the Dvaita Vedantins have not tried to run away from 
the accepted reading “Tat tvam asi” or fight shy of it. The reading 
“Atat tvam asi” put forward by Madhva, is thus an alternative one, suggest¬ 
ed in all sincerity and seriousness, as his own distinctive contribution to 
the interpretation of the famous Upadesa of Uddalaka. After discussing 


1. It may be mentioned that Madhva has cited the authority of certain Post- 
Upanisadic interpretative sources like the Sama-Samhita, in his Chandogya-Bhasya, in support 
of his new padaccheda as Atat tvam asi. 
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different interpretations based on the reading “Tat tvam asi”, in favour of 
the Dvaitins’ case, Vyasatirtha discusses equally exhaustively the inter¬ 
pretation based on “Atat tvam asi” and shows that it is also equally well- 
grounded and unassailable. It may therefore be safely asserted that the 
Dvaitin has no special preference or partiality for any particular reading : 
Tat tvam asi or Atat tvam asi , so far as the interpretation of the famous 
Upadesa of Uddalaka is concerned. 



Chapter XXX 


DIALECTIC SEQUEL TO THE NYAYAMRTA 

1. THE CHALLENGE OF MADHUSODANA SARASVATl 

The Nyayamrta was the highest dialectic achievement of Dvaita 
philosophy and still remains the last word on Dvaita-Advaita polemics. 
It was a splendid attempt at focussing controversial attention on the basic 
principles and dogmas of Advaita Vedanta and drawing attention to their 
untenability. The campaign opened by Vyasatirtha, with all the resources 
of the dialectical machinery of Navya-Nyaya, the Vyakarana and the 
Mimamsa Sastras, not to speak of his close and penetrating criticisms of 
the Sutra-interpretations of Samkara and his school, in his Tatparya- 
Candrikdy seems early to have had the intended effect of shaking the self- 
complacency of the Advaita thinkers and spurring them to fresh lines of 
thought and activity. But, for some time in the beginning, no complete or sys¬ 
tematic rejoinder to the Nym. as a whole or the entire ground of metaphysical 
system-building covered by it, had been attempted from the Advaitic 
side. There were only a few partial and sporadic attempts at repulsing 
some of the general criticisms of Vyasatirtha, notably by Nrsimhasrama and 
Appayya Diksita. But these criticisms were obviously inadequate. The 
refutations contained in the Advaitadipika and Bhedadhikkara of Nrsimha¬ 
srama had touched but the fringe of the problem; while Appayya Diksita, 
unfortunately, side-tracked the issue into theological channels. These critics 
were, however, promptly met on their own ground and repulsed by Vyasa- 
tirtha’s gifted pupil Vijayindra Tirtha. A complete and systematic vindi¬ 
cation of Advaita metaphysics from purely logical and philosophical points 
of view, against the consolidated criticisms of the Dvaita school, contained 
in the Nym., was yet to come. It was Madhusudana Sarasvatl, the great 
logician of Bengal, that ultimately came to the rescue of the Advaita school 
and took up the challenge thrown by Vyasatirtha, in full. 

Certain facts connected with the history of the Nyayamrta-Advaita- 
siddhi polemics oblige us to date Madhusudana between c. 1540-1600. 
The dates proposed for him by Cinnasvami Sastri (viz., 1575-1640) and 
Kuppusvami Sastri (viz., 1625-1700) are not tenable. For, the Advaita - 
siddhi was criticised by (1) Ramacarya, a disciple of Raghuttama Tirtha 
(1557-95), probably about 1590 and (2) by Anandabhattaraka, father of 
Vidyadhisa Tirtha (1619-31). Anandabhattaraka’s work presupposes 
the Tarahgini of Ramacarya. We learn from the Vidyadhisa Vijaya that it 
was after the death of his father, Anandabhattaraka, that Vidyadhisa 
(then Narasimhacarya) left his native village and migrated to Paithan 
and other places and was finally ordained by Raghuttama’s successor in 
or about 1616 a.d. We cannot, therefore, assign the Nym-Kanpakoddhara 
of Anandabhattaraka to a date beyond 1595. These facts go to show that 
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the Advaitasiddhi of Madhusudana must have come into existence by about 
1585 and that its challenge was promptly accepted and answered by two 
eminent Dvaita scholars Ramacarya and Anandabhattaraka, within a few 
years of its appearance. 

The Advaitasiddhi was a clever and learned attempt at parrying the 
objections brought forward by Vyasatirtha against the soundness and 
acceptability of the Advaitic metaphysics. It strove to take complete stock 
of the situation and set the house in order by repairing the breaches and 
closing up internal cleavages of opinion and blocking all possible loopholes 
in its defence, so as to present a strong and united front. 

Its author was well-equipped for this task by his mastery over the 
details of his system, his up to date training in the Sastraic learning of his 
day and his great debating skill. But, with all his abilities and equipment, 
he could not successfully establish his thesis of monism : 

tftt: i in the light of reason, revelation and experience. He 
grappled with his task with great skill, energy and enthusiasm. But his 
ultimate failure to establish his position was due not so much to intellec¬ 
tual inferiority as to the inherent weakness and limitations of 

his thesis This battle of wits and brisk exchange of criticism 

between the two schools brought to the forefront not only the irreconcil¬ 
able points of difference between them; but also the natural limitations 
of either system of thought. Vyasatlrtha’s penetrating analysis of all the 
possible alternatives in which particular concepts of Advaita could be 
defined makes it clear that the limitations of thought pointed out by him 
could not be overcome by any amount of ingenious tinkering at or mani¬ 
pulation of its definitions and concepts or by other verbal juggleries. 

No amount of artificial distinction between Asat and Mithya, on the 
basis of^fa^qnft and could 

really disguise the fact that the “Anirvacamya” or “Mithya” of the 
Advaita is, in the last analysis, indistinguishable from Asat, so long as it 
is frankly admitted that the Anirvacamya object is absolutely stultified: 

shFifopfireif, stcrt: (Nym.) 

As a matter of fact, even the Buddhist Nihilist cannot do without a 
tertium quid which is akin to the Pratibhasikasatya or Mithyabhuta of the 
Advaita, as the Sunya must, of necessity, appear to be other than what it 
is, if the world-experience is to be viewed as illusory, even on the Buddhist 
view. It is indisputable that the Mithyabhuta agrees with the Asat, in one 
fundamental respect of being l+'ifif+ProHypHilPi, whatever other features 

it may have of its own; and that is enough for the present issue. 

The critique of Difference attempted by the Advaitasiddhi is equally 
mystifying : 

I {Advaitasiddhi) 

Such specious defences had been exposed by Jayatirtha and others. The 
difficulties of logical interdependence etc., would have to be squarely faced 
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by one and all, irrespective of one’s metaphysical predilections in respect 
of the status of difference. They cannot be liquidated by waving the 
magic wand of ‘falsity’ and pretending that all perception of difference is 
imaginary. For, there is a method even in madness and even appearances 
have to be properly accounted for. The difficulties in the way of rationaliz¬ 
ing the concept of Difference are by no means laughed out of existence, 
by Dvaitins. All that they say is that their presence does not warrant the 
summary disposal of the conception of difference itself as something chime¬ 
rical and indefinable. As Udayana 1 says, “Blue does not become unknow¬ 
able or uncharacterizable, simply because a congenitally blind man could 
neither see it nor describe it.” The difficulties involved in the conception 
of Difference could have nothing to do with its status, one way or the other. 
One may ask how a concept that is said to be riddled with so many contra¬ 
dictions could be invested with any kind of “Vyavaharic reality” such as 
is patronizingly conceded to it, by the Advaitin : 
q £irijVqi«iziifcgb<CT arr^rft^nfr 4^0 (Nym. p. 547) 

It is a pity, says Vyasatlrtha, that instead of facing the issue honestly 
and squarely, the Advaitic dialecticians should have merely burked it by 
relegating Difference to the level of a magical show whereof no questions 
need be asked or could be answered : 

MtmifadqMbtMMlfadd fa wild I 

^ qmwiKTOMdfa *tpt (Advaitasiddhi p. 790). 

The same confusion of thought and shifting of ground are to be seen 
in his attempted criticism of the concept of Visesas, as propounded by the 
Dvaita philosophers, in rationalizing the concept of Difference, as will be 
clear, later. 

The treatment of texts, which clearly support the doctrine of the 
reality of Difference between Jiva and Brahman, is extremely evasive, as 
will be clear from Madhusudana’s remarks on : 

1. sr grot 2. qimd^dl^fa * * * 3. m ^<^4)vim 4. 

* * 5. *f|wfai: TO?: TOT: 6. tT TOT * * 7. MISfarcHHI tfaftVUdl 

8. TO: * * 

The way in which these Srutis are disposed of by him, leaves the 
impression that he was at his wit’s end to find a new excuse every time a 
Bheda-Sruti was advanced or an irreducible measure of difference shown 
to underly an identity-text in dispute. The result is a medley of special 
pleading and shifting of standpoints : dldwfa (p. 832) 

qd^facm d'Hdld (580) ^f^ n fafadlTO l cHH (p. 825) 

(822) (822, 829) FT^rrfroqt 

(836) 

FTOTRTFT <*VTFddN faded Id (p. 836) 

TOTTOTTOTTOero sftror faFTVMi- 
MPdlTd^ld (p. 832) 

1. dfa ^rieTOJ’T 4f*T ^ d" VJwfafa, araTOfTOTOfapfa' del ! 

: ! (Bauddhudhikkara). 
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The author of the Advaitasiddhi has, thus, tried to make the best of a bad 
bargain and make a show of refuting the views of his adversary. His argu¬ 
ments are vitiated by tortuous tricks, 1 specious reasonings, 2 parodies, 3 
desperate remedies, half-hearted admissions, quibbles, 4 obiter dicta , 5 glaring 
misrepresentations and misunderstandings 6 of the views of his adversaries 
and serious departure from the views of earlier writers of his own school. 7 
His contemptuous 8 bearing towards his critics is in sharp contrast with the 
uniformly courteous attitude of the authors of the Nyayamrta and the 
Tarangini. 

But with all its obvious limitations, of thought and manner, the 
Advaitasiddhi came to be recognized as a powerful work of the Advaita 
system and very early superseded the older Vadagranthas in the field. 
For, thanks to the historic challenge thrown by Vyasatlrtha, this new dia¬ 
lectic work of the Advaita school had a rare opportunity of traversing the 
whole range of metaphysical system-building and arguing a case for Monism 
with a good deal of persuasive eloquence, debating skill and technical 
resources. The adherents of the Dvaita were thus, in their turn, obliged 
to take note of so learned, comprehensive and spectacular a work of the 
other school, written by an eminent Northerner and give it a suitable reply. 

2. “VYASA”—RAMACARYA AND HIS TARANGINI 

(C. 1550-1620) 

The most powerful refutation of the Advaitasiddhi came from “Vyasa” 
—Ramacarya, who wrote his Tarangini , in complete refutation of Madhu- 
sudana’s work. This was, in turn, bitterly criticized by Brahmananda 
Sarasvati in his voluminous work, the Gurucandrika (in addition to his 
Laghucandrika on the same subject), which, in its turn, was refuted by Vana- 
mall Misra. 

The author of the Tarangini gives us adequate information about him¬ 
self and his family. We learn from his introductory verses that he belonged 

1. Cf. (a) 1 I 

(b) 'VT5 I 

2. swikwhi 5rsrpnriw5r^#T, i 

3. faar fajita ^ unrat 

’•vTRTT W* I * * * p. 334. 

4. * * * Brahmanandiya p. 228. 

5. \ 

HiM p. 335. 

7. Vide remarks on * * * (Mandana) and comments of Tarahgirii 

thereon (p. 305). 

8. dHua ^«rr Ofefa (p. 709) ^ rTr^TTf 

* * * See also Brahmananda on (concluding verse) q?(V (p. 724. Advaita Siddhi 

with Brahmanandiya NS. Press Bby.). 
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to the Upamanyu gotra and that his family name was “Vyasa”. 1 He 
mentions Ambapuri, on the banks of the Godavari, as his native village 
(ii, p. 356). This is to be identified with the famous village of Puntamba 
in the present Ahmadnagar district of the Maharashtra State. His father’s 
name is given as Visvanatha (Vyasa), and that of his grandfather as 
Murari (Vyasa). His father is said to have written a commentary on 
Madhva’s Sadacara Smrti. Ramacarya’s elder brother, Narayana, 2 is 
referred to as a distinguished scholar in Nyaya, Vyakarana, Mimarhsa and 
Vedanta Sastras (ver. 6). 

Ramacarya claims to have studied the Vyakarana and other Sastras 
under his elder brother and finished his study of Madhva Sastra under the 
celebrated Madhva Saint, Raghuttama Tirtha (1557-96) of the Uttaradi 
Mutt 3 (ver. 4). Despite the unusual name of Visvanatha borne by his 
father, there is no reason to doubt that the members of his family were 
ardent followers of Madhva. 4 We have seen already that his father had 
commented upon Madhva’s Sadacara Smrti. 

Ramacarya writes a clear and forcible style and reviews the criticisms 
and defences of the Advaitasiddhi in very close detail and brings out the 
invulnerability of the positions taken up by Vyasatirtha, under each topic. 
He describes his work, happily, as a glorious stream of Dualistic logic 
surging forth in full spate from the great mountain of Vyasatirtha : 

'TSTWTft' I 

6 OV\ V O 

* * I 

He never indulges in personal abuse or sectarian passions even in the face 
of provocation by the Advaitasiddhi. It must be said to the lasting credit 
of Vyasatirtha and his eminent commentator that in this respect, they have 
shown themselves far superior to their respective critics, in not deigning to 
substitute abuse for arguments. 5 

‘Atra vadanti’ is how he always begins to quote from the Advaita¬ 
siddhi. 

Ramacarya also draws attention to the fallacies and futilities of the 
Advaitic positions and brings out the inner limitations which lie at the 
back of some of the metaphysical causistries and special pleading of the 


1. “Vyasa” as a surname is to be found even to this day among Brahmin families 
in Gujarat and Maharashtra. Ramacarya might, in all probability, have hailed from a 
Maharashtrian family. See Ch. XL. 

2. Not the same as the author of Advaitakalanala who is later than Vidyadhisa 
(1619-31). SeeCh. XXXIII 

3. iritafrcui wm % Tcm qqifa n 

c\ o 

4. The needless confusion of Anantakrishna Sastri in this respect (Introd. to Advaita¬ 
siddhi C. O. S. ix) has been set at rest in my paper on Ramacarya in JV. I. A. (ii, 1940). 

5. Cf. TrT—qsft” * * * * | WRrfcrcT 

q'Sofci’Hq cew I < * * * I - 

ftrar xi«ki-h i atra? qilu<D<M<jfcbr: fafhfh Htadfhfa i ^ * * * ^ Ni<?TRi 

* * * {Brahmanandiya, p. 724.) 
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Advaitasiddhi. He opposes the desperate mutilation of the Upanisadic 
text : amfar i resorted to by Madhusudana : 

amfar’ ^ ^3 ti srfaqisRt fartsrRT (^<4fa<ujMiT) in order 

to escape the possibility of Asat appearing as Sat (atw: nilRf:), 

with a view to distinguishing between Asat conceived as 

and ‘falsity* (mithyatvam) conceived as MfaM^iVufcrt ^N>Tfe*>- 
f43MMfdqlf* Tc5* l I Ramacarya demolishes the distinction by pointing out 
that the nullification of the sense of the Sruti Sad evedam agra asit, 
being equivalent to a non-existence, it would again land us in some kind 
of acceptance of "3ppr: *Tr%?t SRftfir: (which is heroically sought to be denied 
by the Advaitin) : 

^ arcra; sRft^f^trw (p. 11) 

g^RTr^PTfr , II ^ ^RTf^T*TR: 44 fad 4H% infer (p. 23) 

The plea of the Siddhivyakhya here, that such nullification of the meaning 
of the Sruti, is not a simple non-existence, but is itself an undefinable some¬ 
thing : srafa: i is quite unwarranted inasmuch 

as the Anirvacanlya is still an unproved category. 

As a controversialist, Ramacarya is scrupulously loyal to the texts and 
traditions of the schools of thought he draws upon , be they hostile or friendly. 
He does not twist evidence 1 or play tricks with them. He shows himself 
to be an accurate scholar of the Advaita system in all its important shades 
of thought and brings to light many old viewpoints which are otherwise 
likely to be forgotten. His knowledge of Advaita literature is wider and more 
accurate than Brahmananda’s knowledge of Dvaita doctrines or literature. 2 

RAMACARYA’S DIALECTIC CONTRIBUTION 

The evidence of the Tarahgirii is conclusive that Ramacarya was a 
profound scholar of Nyaya, Vyakarana, Mlmamsa and Advaita systems 
and many other branches of learning, including Madhva philosophy. 
He elucidates the exegetic principles of the Mimamsa and the Nyaya 
and the Vyakarana Sastras, with a marvellous grasp of their technicalities 
as presented in the leading works of those schools. He is quite at home with 
their methodological devices and details (Prakriya) 3 and makes effective 
use of them. 

He keeps close to the recorded views of these schools with scrupu¬ 
lous loyalty and never twists texts to suit his positions or read his own 
ideas into them or impose upon them interpretations favourable to his needs. 
The discussion on the definition of “Ja^atvam” as “ajnanatvam” furnishes 


1. See Brahmananda’s remarks on Udayanacarya’s view of Isvarajnana as prama 

(valid knowledge), dismissing it as ( Gurucandrika, Mysore edn. p. 162). 

2. See Brahmanandiya, pp. 584, 893 and 898 (Bombay edn.). 

3. Cf. Tarangipi p. 99 (Bby. edn.) where quoting Panini * * * 

he argues that qualifications and adjuncts must necessarily confer some attributes on the 
qualified—«*fa«*i*u , 5wa I 3TcT trq - —'tifad^ S4>K Ml’-d 

*c*njcT: dw srerir n 
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an instance in point. It has been argued by Vyasatirtha that if, in the 
syllogism fa*# fa«n .... the premise, jajatvam is understood 

in the sense of even the Atmacaitanya would have to be regard¬ 

ed as unreal (i mithya ), inasmuch as according to the Advaitin, the term 
“jnana”, could be applied only when the Caitanya gets suffused by the 
antafrkarayavrtti. But the vrtti by itself and mere Caitanya as such, are not 
jnana ! Granting that the pure self can somehow be regarded as jftana, 
the Advaitin would have to define whether Atman qua jnana, falls under 
the category of valid or invalid knowledge. If knowledge viewed as self 
were valid, the objects of its perception would be valid too and hence 
realities ! Nor can atmajnana be taken to be a species of invalid know¬ 
ledge, as it is not brought about by any defects ( do fa ). A knowledge then, 
that cannot be defined either way, is no knowledge at all. 

This objection is sought to be rebutted by Madhusudana by con¬ 
tending that the Self can be regarded as knowledge, even if it does not fall 
under the category of Prama or Bhrama ! He cites the case of God's 
knowledge and indeterminate perception in Nyaya philosophy, as falling outside 
the scope of both valid and invalid knowledge alike. 1 This is disputed by 
the author of the Tarangini who says that there is no warrant for the view 
expressed by Madhusudana, in the texts and traditions of the Nyaya school 
and clinches the matter with a quotation from the Tattvacintdmani of 
Gangesa : sptpttw ^THTcft *p»r: wherein it is clearly stated that each type of 
valid knowledge, perceptual, inferential, etc., has a distinctive determin¬ 
ing factor or guna of its own that establishes validity and that there is no 
single guna that is common to all of them or could be attributed to valid 
knowledge per se (pramamatre). Such being the case, God’s knowledge 
could still be designated as valid knowledge, even though it may not be 
brought about by such distinctive factors (gunajanya) as are operative else¬ 
where. Ramacarya points out further that leading Naiyayikas like 
Udayana, refer to God as “sre^rcnPTT'PT” in the sense of being the locus 
of valid knowledge partaking of the nature of an eternal and intuitive 
perception 2 : facWRJT^TfasPTPTT jpttjpt i This is sufficient to 

prove that the Naiyayikas are not against recognizing God’s knowledge as 
Prama (valid knowledge). Indeed, the epistemological axiom of the 
Naiyayikas that everything is knowable (tfa spfaq) could only be sustained 
on the hypothesis that everything is open to Divine knowledge, which would 
necessitate the further presumption that Divine knowledge is always valid. 

As regards indeterminate perception, the Tarangini is right in point¬ 
ing out that the definition of Prama in terms of is a 

pragmatic one, where knowledge issues in effective practical activity 

1. (A Siddhi). 

2. ara fit:—^ cTTCW frl fawa SHTTfa I * * * 

I 3RT Hfil T frrU 'JTCMtld 'fFUftft ffa I 

?r trailwHtyiiT'i: i 3 rt ^ w, fa^raT«n^PTf<si srjtct- 

W : u (Tarangini p. 45). 
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(Gf. SPTFIW) and that since indeterminate knowledge as 

understood by the Naiyayikas, does not issue in such activity, it is treated 
as outside the scope of this pragmatic definition of Prama. The wider and 
absolute definition of validity viz. would, however, apply to all 

cases of valid perception, both determinate and indeterminate. 

The Tarangini remains the most scholarly, dignified and conclusive 
refutation of the Advaitasiddhi. It represents also the highest level of 
Madhva scholarship in Sastras attained in the Post-Vyasatlrtha period. 
It reveals a profound knowledge of the niceties of the Purva-Mlmamsa, 
Vyakarana and Nyaya Sastras, and the ramifications of the Advaitavada, 
rarely to be met with among contemporary writers. Madhva philosophical 
literature can be justifiably proud of this gem of a polemical treatise , written in the 
tnost objective manner of philosophical controversy. The fact also that this masterly 
vindication of the Nym . came from a distinguished pupil of Raghuttama 
Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt, is sufficient to establish the acknowledged 
pre-eminence of Vyasatirtha in the domain of Madhva thought , to the reinforcement 
and exposition of whose magnum opus the entire Madhva world pledged 
itself as one man, irrespective of regional or other affiliations and loyalties. 

3. anandabhattaraka, his life, plage and 

CONTRIBUTION TO DVAITA THOUGHT 

(C. 1535-1605) 

Another early refutation of the Advaitasiddhi , though not so restrained 
or classical a performance as the Tarangini , that has come down to us, is the 
Nyayamrta-Kantakoddhara 1 of Anandabhattaraka. He was the father of the 
celebrated Vidyadhlsa Tirtha (1619-31) of the Uttaradi Mutt. Unlike the 
Taraiigiiyi which is only partly a commentary on the original, this work 
follows the original closely and comments on its passages in detail and also 
examines the arguments of the Advaitasiddhi , wherever necessary. Though 
not apparently so well-versed in the Mlmamsa or Vyakarana systems or 
not caring to enter into their technical details, so frequently as the other 
work, Anandabhattaraka is nevertheless a ruthless critic and is parti¬ 
cularly keen on logical analysis of the arguments of the adversaries and 
spotting their formal and material fallacies. Besides the views of the 
Siddhikara, he reviews and replies to some of the arguments of earlier 
critics of Vyasatirtha like Nrsiriihasrama. His criticisms are, as a rule, 
racy, vigorous and pungent. He anticipates a number of possible defences 
of the Advaitasiddhi's arguments and demolishes them all. He does not rest 
content with urging a few strong points in vindication or reinforcement 


1. Published in part by Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri, C. O. S. IX, along with many 
other cc. on the Nym. A—Siddhi. But the editor and publisher have wrongly attributed 
the work to Vijaylndra Tirtha. For a refutation of this ascription see my paper on the 
subject in N. /. A. (1940). There is no reason, save obstinacy, for Mm. Sastri’s still sticking 
to this untenable position in the Introduction to his edn. of the Nyayacandrika of Ananda- 
purna (Madras G.O.S., Cliv, 1959). 
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of the views of the Nym., but collects a number of fresh objections that 
could be marshalled against a particular interpretation or defence of the 
Advaitasiddhi. See for example under : 

*w(i(Mdr fospftw * * * (Nym.-K. p. 218) 

(318) 

* * * (567) 

We also meet here with a number of fresh and powerful points not found in the 
Tarangini. Not only does the author go far beyond the Tarangini, on 
occasions, but also criticizes some of its interpretations of certain passages 
of the Nym. The Nyayamrta-Amoda of Vijaylndra Tirtha (1539-95) is also 
criticized in a few places. 1 This is enough to disprove Mm. Anantakrishna 
Sastri’s ascription of the Nym.—Kantakoddhara to Vijayindra. As the 
Kantakoddhara makes no reference to the work of Brahmananda, it may 
be presumed to have preceded it. But there is no reply or attempt at 
replying to the volley of criticisms urged by the Kantakoddhara against the 
Advaitasiddhi , in Brahmananda’s work. Some of the arguments contained 
in the Nym .— K. are sufficient to overcome the objections subsequently raised 
by Brahmananda. 

Controverting the A—SiddhVs definition of non-existence as 

the Nym. — K. adduces several reasons to show 
that such an artificial definition would be both futile and uncalled for. 
For, in the first place, (1) the Buddhist does not posit such a non-existence 
for the world. His view of the world would thus be the same as that of 
the Advaitin in which case, the first part of the definition of Mithyatva 

would be superfluous with reference to the 
Buddhist. (2) If the world should, in any way, be distinguished from 
Brahman, which is a reality, “Asattva” must naturally be defined as the 
contradictory of “Sattvam”, claimed for Brahman. As Brahman is claimed 
to be “Sat” in the sense of being its logical contradictory 

would seem to be the natural definition of Asat- 
tvam. Such a characteristic, being shared by “tuccha” and “mithyatva” 
alike, the two conceptions must be recognized to be identical in 
essence. (3) If non-existence is to be defined as the 

epistemological dogma of Advaita that plays so vital 

a part in establishing the concept of Anirvacanlya, would become tauto- 
logous : 5kf|ita I (4) If the Advaitin should rule out the 

possibility of the apprehension of Asat, he should logically be prepared to 
define Sat as that which is perceived as Sat. He would then land himself 
in a self-contradiction, if he should deny “Sattvam” to the world in the 
second half of the proposition l The definition 

of Asat as is thus untenable. (5) Even on this 

view, “asattvam” would have to be pervaded by “sattvabhava”, in 
which case, the negation of asattva would, in turn, be pervaded by 
the presence of sattvam', so that, the co-existence of both Asadvilaksanatvam 

1. For evidence see my paper in N. I. A. ii, 10 (1940). 
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and Sadvilak$anatvam (as recognized by the Advaitin) would still be 
impossible. “Mithyatvam” as conceived by the Monist, would thus be 
undemonstrable in respect of the world. 

The Kanfakoddhara also often supplements the arguments of the 
Tararigini, with additional ones of its own. It points out, for example, that 
the Siddhikara is not right in making the Atman qua jnana neutral to 
Prama and Bhrama alike, on the supposed analogy of Divine knowledge, 
in Nyaya philosophy. It is pointed out that the analogy is entirely mis¬ 
placed and illegitimate and not acceptable to either party to the contro¬ 
versy (Dvaitins and Advaitins), as knowledge according to the Nyaya 
system is validated by external factors (guna), whereas to both Dvaita 
and Advaita philosophers, it is self-validated and not necessarily depen¬ 
dent on external factors (guna) for validity. There would thus be nothing 
illogical for a Vedantin to admit knowledge to be valid even if it is not 
brought about by gunas. (2) Even according to the Nyaya philosophers, 
there is no coordinating factor that governs all cases of Prama. It cannot, 
therefore, be asserted that the absence of gunas is proof of the absence of 
validity. Though not Gunajanya, God’s knowledge can still be recognized 
as valid (Pramarupa) if it satisfies the other condition of validity, of being 
distinguishable from erroneous knowledge : 

Anandabhattaraka shows also by reference to express statements of 
other Advaitin writers that the explanation of the statement : 
stfir yfipftfir adopted by Madhusudana would have to be 

rejected as a tour de force that is clearly opposed to other unambiguous 
utterances to the contrary, in the standard works of the system : ai^hw- 
4^1 fay mm, i ^ faynfl i ff — 

‘3TT*TTOFT 5TWTT SFTPfl’RT jfr I fafaWR 5% ^ II (p. 218). 

The criticism of the third definition of falsity : 5TRc3R 
is a striking example of his incisive logic and penetrating analysis. The 
original definition HMtacity is rightly enlarged by Madhusudana so as 

to overcome certain difficulties pointed out by Vyasatirtha. The enlarged 
definition reads : 

The Nym. — K. points out that even this definition is faulty in respect of 
non-existence as an effect (*n*dc*H I fa fa ), which is obviously not brought 
about by an act of knowledge, in cases like the destruction of a pot; so 
that the enlarged definition of Mithyatva would not apply to such cases : 

He then goes into details of the issue and analyses the significance of the 
term “viraha” (in the definition put forward by Madhusudana) and lays 
bare the insuperable difficulties in conceiving of Viraha in terms of any one 
of the three conceivable alternatives of Pragabhava, atyantabhava , and dhvamsa : 
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(1) Avasthiti-pr&gabh&va being a beginningless entity, could not be 
deemed to be (2) Avasthityatyantabhava, being not only begin¬ 

ningless, but also eternal , could not also be Jnanaprayojya. (3) Destruc¬ 
tion ( dhvarfisa) without any trace (niranvaya) being unheard of, cannot 
also be viewed as a case of avasthitisamanyaviraha. Even supposing that 
such utter destruction is conceivable, the definition *Mcdy4V»^Rft'Mld&«hw(d- 
would be inapplicable to the familiar (silver in the 

shell) which, in all our experience, is never spoken of as being destroyed 
by knowledge. The correct form of experience in respect of Suktirupya 
is this that not as such, but our erroneous knowledge to that 

effect (wf^^TTcTT^WFf) that has been destroyed by correct knowledge. 
The definition then : 4 m*W« dW fcqfdU IH H4 fct-tfl Pmh would apply not so 

much to as such but to the misapprehension thereof, which are 

two different things. Moreover, having no actual existence, its 

destruction could not be said to be brought about by HFT. If some 
sort of existence should be conceded for it, in order to account for the 
fact of its presentation as a reality for the nonce, such existence could be 
claimed for sheer nonentities like the hare’s horn, which are equally 
conceivable; in which case, the definition of mithyatva would hold good in 
their case also and would thereby annul the distinction between 
the mithya and the tuccha that is so jealously sought to be maintained by the 
Advaitin. (4) Moreover Jnanatva in atman being neutral to both 
Prama and Bhrama, (in the opinion of Advaitin), it cannot necessarily 
be viewed as nivrttiprayojaka or destructive ’ of ignorance in effect. If an 
avowedly neutral thing like that could cause destruction, there is no reason 
why even bare substantiality' ( vastutvam ) could not be invested with such 
a capacity (nivrttiprayojakatva). The entire definition, then, of Mithyatva 
as p qfa Pd4lP mh is, thus, untenable. 

Anandabhattaraka gives us a spicy refutation of Madhusudana’s 
criticism of Vyasatlrtha’s statement : 

4K¥i cTPJTT 

and his introduction of a matrimonial analogy into the criticism : qpf 
+^Wl: iflW ^ M 

! Wt ^Id'bdrdlH FTRT ! 

(Advaitasiddhi). He retorts : It is difficult to see how the world could 
forfeit its reality even if it should possess the same reality as Brahman, even 
assuming there is a common reality underlying both (srtrhttTT) . Granting 
that the groom and the bride’s father belong to the same gotra, we cannot 
deny their separate existence or conclude that one of them has no gotra ! 
or that it is an unreal one. There is no logical absurdity if two Brah¬ 
mins are said to have the same class-essence of Brahminhood (t^vfll^jwnspr). 
The matrimonial analogy is irrelevant to the present context where 
no such alliance is contemplated between the world and Brahman. 
What is claimed is that each is real like the other and there is nothing to 
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forbid that. Or again, if one of them should forfeit its reality, why should 
it be the world and not Brahman itself? : 

5T ^f?T SW, ttTS*T 

arsf dTfWnwfar: srt% 5% I 
^nsrarwT *r«rfit i 

* ^ * * * ii 

I STf^, I 

These and other arguments of the Nym. — K. Jiave not been met by 
Brahmananda or by any other Advaitic writer. 

4. VANAMALI MI$RA (C. 1650-1720) 

His Life, Date, Works and Contribution to Polemics 
Vanamali Misra appeared on the scene of Dvaita-Advaita polemics 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, as the last great champion on the Dvaita 
side. From the very beginning, the issue raised by Vyasatlrtha was destin¬ 
ed to attain an all-India importance, to which were attracted the best 
brains from all parts and provinces of the land. Vanamali Misra was 
not a South Indian. 1 He tells us both in his SrutisiddhantaprakaSa and 
Madhvamukhdlamkdra , that he was descended from a family of Brahmins 
belonging to the Bharadvaja gotra and settled at the village of Triyugapura, 
in the vicinity of Brndavan (Mathura). Tradition makes him a Hindi- 
speaking Brahmin of Bihar, presumably of Gaya or its neighbourhood, 
where the surname Misra is common. It may be pointed out in this con¬ 
nection that the system of Madhva had already been propagated in Gaya 
and its neighbourhood at the time of Vidyadhlsa (1619-31). The Gaya- 
walas, as the Brahmins of the place are called, are disciples of the Utta- 
radi Mutt. It is possible that Vanamali Misra belonged to one of these 
families. Dasgupta is definitely misinformed in treating him as a follower 
of Nimbarka (op. cit. iii, p. 440). The summary of his doctrines from the 
tirutisiddhantasarngraha, given by Dasgupta, shows complete agreement 
with Madhva doctrines. The biographical details given by Dasgupta 
agree with the information furnished by Vanamali in his Marutamandana 
and other works, which establish beyond doubt that he was a staunch 
follower of the Madhva school. He should therefore have been treated 
in the IV Volume of Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy. 

Vanamali was a life-celibate as stated by him in his Srutisiddhanta- 


samgraha : 


^NTPtiid ^ {grata?vftewi: t 

^ O O S3 x 

yfWutfl farfadtsir 

Beyond these meagre details we know nothing about his life and career. 
A ms. of his Marutamandanam (Deccan College Coll. XV, of 1882-3) is 
found dated Samvat 1741 (a.d. 1685). This gives us the terminus ad quem 


1. In the notice of the Nyayaratnakara (Madras O. L. R. No. 1615) of unknown 
authorship, he is made a descendant of the family of Ramacarya. This is incorrect, as 
the latter belonged to the Upamanyu gotra. (Vide Tarangiyi p. 376 Bombay) . 
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of his date. We may therefore place him approximately between 1650- 
1720 and his literary activities between 1680-1710. 

Vanamali was an able theologian and a trained logician. He has 
left us works of either description. His Tarangini-Saurabha (Mys. 522) 
would appear to be a criticism of the Gurucandrikd of Brahmananda and his 
Nydyamrta-Saugandhya (p), 1 a refutation of the Laghucandrika of the same 
author. Besides these two monumental works, there is said to be in exist¬ 
ence, another powerful polemical work of his, the Can^amaruta , 2 3 which is 
reported to be a refutation of some unidentified Advaitic works : 

o 

Besides these dialectical works, we have from him a critical defence 
of the Adhikaranaprasthana of the Dvaita system, in his Madhvamukha- 
lamkara or Mdrutamantfana, which has been published by Gopinath Kaviraj, 
in the Sarasvati Bhavan Skt. Texts, no. 68. This is a spirited defence of 
Madhva’s interpretation of the Brahma Sutras in general and of the first five 
adhikaranas thereof in particular, against the attacks of Appayya Dlksita 
in his M/idhvamatavidhvamsana and its c. Madhvamatamukhabhanga {mardana) 
by himself. Vanamall’s work closely follows the lead of Vijayindra Tirtha 
in his Madhvadhvakantakoddhdra and many of the arguments are reproduced 
from it without acknowledgment. Of the two works, Vanamali’s is the 
more facile and readable. It is divided into seven sections. (1) Intro¬ 
ductory: Sadasacchastrapravartakanirnaya (2-6) discussions of the first 
five adhikaranas, in order and (7) Sesabrahmamlmamsatatparyavarnanam 
(general review of interpretation of the rest of the B. S.). Appayya’s 
.younger contemporary Bhattoji Dlksita is also known to have adversely 
criticized the Sutra Bhdyya of Madhva, in his Tattvakaustubha 3 with special 
reference to the Un-Paninian forms used by Madhva and this is reputed 
to have been refuted by Kundalagiri Suri in his Bhaftoji-Kuttanam. 4 
Bhattoji’s brother, Rangoji Bhatta, had an encounter with Ananda- 
bhattaraka’s son Vidyadhisa Tirtha. In these circumstances, interest 
in the Madhva system was bound to spread in the north of India also, 
where it had already come to have some definite following. It was natural 
then that it should have found able champions and advocates in the north, like 
Vanamali Misra, Gaudapurnananda, Radhadamodara (of Kanouj) 
and Baladeva Vidyabhusana. The efforts of successive Advaitic dialecti¬ 
cians and theologians, mentioned already, to denounce the Dvaita system 

1. Included in the C. O. S. edn. (ix) of the Nym. Advaitasiddhi and connected works, 
cd. by Anantakrishna Sastri. 

2. Mentioned by R. Nagaraja Sarma, Reign of Realism in I. Phil . 1937, p. 557. I 
' have not been able to trace any mss. of this work in any of the well-known Oriental Mss. 

Libraries. 

3. Published in the Journal of the Samkaragurukula (Srirangam). 

4. The Tattvadipika (Mys. C-2371) is another anonymous work criticizing Bhattoji’s 
work. (See Appendix III). The Bhavadtpa of Raghavendra Tirtha, also answers some of 

the objections found in Bhattoji’s Tattvakaustubha. 
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and overthrow its criticisms of the Advaita, were a clear indication that the 
criticisms of the Dvaita philosophers like Vyasatirtha had gone hpme. 

The philosophical issue of Monism vs. Dualism, raised by Vyasatirtha 
with all the dialectical paraphernalia of a normative Darsana, acquired 
an all-India significance and importance, in his own lifetime and conti¬ 
nued to exercise the imagination of the Indian philosophical world, for two 
or three centuries afterwards. This protracted battle of wits made it clear 
to the intellectual world that the Dvaita Vedantins were the only thinkers 
who could meet the Advaitic dialecticians on their own ground and equal 
them in logical acumen and philosophical subdety. The rest of the intel¬ 
lectual world looked on with admiration and respect at the great spectacle 
of Dvaita-Advaita polemics of two centuries and more. And Vanamall 
was the last in this band of veterans, to wind up the polemics. 

vanamAlPs dialectics 

In his own telling way, Vanamall focuses attention on the basic 
points at issue between the two schools, in each context and exhibits the 
unbroken continuity of thought between his own work and those of his 
two predecessors (Vyasatirtha and Ramacarya). In the discussion of 
many a moot point, he has shown, by clear analysis, that the arguments 
of Vyasatirtha have not been properly understood or effectively met by 
the Advaitasiddhi and that the additional arguments of the Tarangini in sup¬ 
port of the Nym. have not also been convincingly refuted by Brahmananda, 
despite the dust and din of controversy raised by him and the amount 
of fire and fury breathed by him in the course of his work. No dispas¬ 
sionate student of the Tarangini and the Brahmanandiya, side by side, could, 
he says, escape the feeling that most of the latter’s criticisms are laboured , 
unconvincing and disingenuous. They show nothing but empty verbiage and 
irrelevant digressions and these defects are accentuated by his extremely 
disdainful attitude to his adversaries and his use of bad language, to cover 
up the deficiencies in argument. 1 

For example, in seeking to confirm the charge of Nityasama Jati 
(fallacy) in the Nyayamrta, in the event of the Advaitin being forced to 
define the exact metaphysical status of falsity of the Universe, Brahma¬ 
nanda simply evades the point at issue and tries to bamboozle his adver¬ 
sary into a fallacy, by a sheer travesty of argument. It is clear from the 
definition of the fallacy of Nityasama quoted by Vyasatirtha : 

fdc*H1*h *TcT. II 

that it could be made out only where both horns of the dilemma could 
be shown to lead to a dispossession of the subject in question of its proposed 
attributes (oftWdfgfat2<d*Hl:). But the Dvaitins have not confronted their 
adversaries with such a nemesis on both the alternatives of admitting the 
reality or otherness of Mithyatva predicated of the world, but only on 


1. See Brahmanandiya, p. 808. 
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one alternative. As per definition then, there is no fear of Nityasama 
here. The Nym. has merely pointed out that if the falsity of the Universe 
were to be regarded as a real fact, there would be two realities in effect 
and, hence, the principle of Monism would be in danger. If falsity were 
not true, the world would no longer be false, but real : 

fawner ?f? ?tft fit? *uirdc^*m<)d n 

It is not as if Brahmananda could not understand this simple point and 
recognize that there is no room for Nityasama Jati in the argument as 
posed by the Dvaitin. Instead, he deliberately twists the issue and tries 
to make out the fallacy of Nityasama, even on one alternative : 

faille?FI JTTT 3FT I 

This is hardly warranted by the definition of Nityasama for which it is 
essential that the nemesis of should result as much on one 

alternative as on the other. But in the present case, there is no absence 
of mithyatva in the case of the dharml (the world) where such falsity is 
admitted to be real and true : writ i 

would thus arise only on one alternative of such falsity being * 
“false” (Phuu^FJ but not on the other alternative of its being true : 

The application of the fallacy in respect of one alternative alone, is there¬ 
fore ultra vires. It is also difficult to see how the Advaitin could escape 
“Advaitahani”, as Brahmananda says he could, in the event of the falsity 
of Mithyatva : 

3FW, aK Ul fi i KWW , 

3 l Sd%lPH5)qFllurHMM 1 (Brahmanandlya) 

If the falsity of the world should be not true (mithya), the world wouid 
have to be regarded as real, in which case, the principle of Monism would 
certainly be violated : P?«h<?fi M'hMc'MmftwKi aitcl^lf?: 1 In fact, 

“Advaitahani” would result in both the alternatives : 

fauilFlFI hrcTTc? a r Sd ^ p T: I 

SR???, ^?|d<t T p l ¥q i aitd^lPr: t 

As for Brahmananda’s plea : f%% PHwii<?Firfa ?ft mtri, 

PWktfftwwM (PH«?M+ldPfd) df p¥r*ZWIM4to+FI?I4F1VT, it is not 

only far-fetched, but beside the point. For, in the present case, the sub¬ 
ject of the proposition (dharml) is the world and not its mithyatva : 
SFWFH STFTflRTFI dP^WMFH P??F3T<?ra I dN^ir^FT ? sfa??DTTTRT 

dmc<n*iacdPi'fFlFlHd+|!«id u It is obvious that Brahmananda is trying to 
mislead the unwary into believing that there would be 
on both the alternatives, applied from an irrelevant standpoint. 

We have already referred to the interesting discussion initiated by 
the Tarahgini on the claims of God’s knowledge to be characterized as 
valid knowledge, according to the Naiyayikas. Here, again, Brahmananda 
tries his best to restrict the scope of the text snmn# TPjwt *p?: t cited by 
the Tarahgini from Gahgesa, in support of the view that ar^RPpnrf?c? not 
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being a necessary precondition of validity per se. God’s knowledge may 
yet be entitled to be recognized as valid knowledge even though it is 
(not brought about by determining factors such as are found elsewhere). 
Brahmananda seeks to restrict the text from the Mani, to cases of 
“Janyapratyaksa” alone, so that Isvarajriana may stand ruled out of 
consideration here : ‘snimT#’—* * qf'MM'i' q 

But this is by no means obligatory. There is no harm in accepting 
the statement of the Mani in its widest application so as to include God’s 
knowledge also, which, according to the received doctrines of the Naiya- 
yikas, is as much a valid knowledge as our individual perceptions. The 
evidence furnished by the Tarangini on this point is irrefragable : 

(i) 3RT tTcr, rHcWiyic+lPtiWWl NI4: I 

(ii) 3TrT rrs( 3HJ|dc4ld || 

If the text of the Mani —srorcrd q^r: has reference only to 

“janyapratyaksa”, as held by Brahmananda, it could hardly touch the 
question whether or not Isvarajnana qua not “janya” and therefore not of 
the same category as human knowledge, could be regarded as Prama 
or not. So long as even the Advaitins do not dispute the view that 
God’s knowledge is “ajanya”, there is no point in labouring to explain 
away a general statement of the Mani : MHRld dWld'l drpsntnrt 

<TrT5! * * * II so as to purposely rule out Isvarapratyaksa from the 

universe of discourse and keep only human knowledge in view. This is 
nothing more than trying to wriggle out of a difficulty by sheer bluster 
and bravado, of which there are other instances also, in Brahmananda. 1 

Anyway, the question whether God’s knowledge is Prama or not 
according to the Nyaya philosophers, is best answered in the words of 
Udayana : 

fafa: qP<r^ffT: cTStTT q W^TT I 

MRI^-i ll {Kusumanjali) 

1 u nTm ^^KpH^TciH 1515 **ii (Udayana, 

Kusumanjali , iv ). It is astounding that even this unequivocal statement of 
Udayana is coolly explained away by Brahmananda as a coup de theatre : 

IdH 1 ( Gurucandrika , Mys. 1933, vol. 1, p. 162). In the light of the 
clear acceptance by the Manikara, of the universality of Prameyatvam from 
the standpoint of God’s knowledge encompassing all : fsrsnnqT ai^kMid 
qfoFRqqq spfacqqqqcPT, these laboured and desperate tricjcs of Brahmananda 
would be of no avail in denying validity to God’s knowledge from the 
standpoint of the doctrine of the Nyaya philosophers. 


1. Cf. his remarks in disposing of an objection raised by the Tarangini in the inter¬ 
pretation of the text “q qt qqjV’ (p. 303, Tarangini, Nirgurfatvabhanga), that the inter¬ 
pretation of these topics as given by the authors of his school should be deemed weightier 
than those of the traditionally accepted commentators of the Mimamsa school. Brahma - 
nandiya, (p. 724. Bby). This is rather strange for those swearing by the traditions of the 
Mimamsakas ; II 
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In these and other contexts, Vanamall Misra has examined the 
attempted defences of the Advaitasiddhi and the additional arguments of 
Brahmananda and shown how the original positions taken up by the Nym. 
are impregnable and how the Tarangini has succeeded in establishing an 
irrefragable case for Realism, by its scholarly defence and reinforcement 
of the positions taken up by Vyasatlrtha. 

OTHER WORKS 

Among other works of Vanamall, may be mentioned (4) his 
Vedantasiddhantamuktavali preserved in the Mysore O. L. (A-447) and (5) 
Srutisiddhantaprakasa (Mys. C-346) consisting of two chapters. His (6) 
VisnutattvaprakaSa (Mys. C-350) is a tract in 600 granthas establishing the 
supremacy of Visnu as the Supreme Being, on the basis of the Srutis and 
Smrtis. The claims of Siva to paramountcy are repudiated. (7) His 
Bhaktiratnakara (m), is preserved with a c. by an unknown author, in the 
Deccan College Coll. (no. 710 of XV of 1882-3). It is divided into nine 
Prakaranas and runs to about 650 granthas. (8) His Marutamandanam 
and Madhvamukhdtamkara are one and the same work and has been printed 
in the Sarasvati Bhavan Texts. 

Four more works of Vanamall are mentioned by name by Gopinath 
Kaviraj in his Preface to the Madhuamukhalamkara. (9) His Jivesvard- 
bhedadhikkara is presumably a reply to the Bhedadhikkara of Nrsiriihasrama. 
(10 ) Pramdnasam.graha (Benares Skt. Coll. Library) (11) Abhinavaparimala 
(Ben. Skt. Coll. Lib.) are others referred to by Gopinath Kaviraj. 
(12) The Advaitasiddhikhandana (Bh. 1882, p. 102) mentioned by him, 
is presumably the same as the Tarangini-Saurabha or some other work 
connected with the Nym. already mentioned. 

His commentary on the Gita is preserved in the B.O.R.I. Poona 
(no. 292 of 1895-98). It follows faithfully the lead of M’s bhasya 
(See iii.38). 



Part V 


Theological Controversies and 
Reinforcement of Siddhanta 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

We now turn to another type of polemics in Dvaita Literature, 
unrelated to the JVym., though nevertheless inspired by the historic lead given 
by it. The literary activities of Vyasatirtha had caused a profound stir 
and a great upheaval in philosophical circles. His three memorable works: 
the Nym.y Candrika and Tarkatandava constituted a mighty monument of 
logico-philosophical profundity and richness of thought and came to be 
held in very high estimation in learned circles. His fame as an original 
thinker and a powerful writer of his age had reached far beyond the con¬ 
fines of S. India and had forced the great scholars of the North to take 
note of his mighty contributions to the Vedanta and his criticisms of the 
Advaita system. His Nym. had become the battling ground for some 
of the most eminent polemical writers of the two leading schools of the 
Vedanta and gave rise to the composition of a series of rival dialectical 
masterpieces of utmost intellectual penetration and logical erudition, 
mustering all the resources of the two systems at war. 

His Tatparya-Candrikd , in the same way, had boldly invaded the 
enemies’ domain and carried the fight into the heart of the literature of 
the Adhikarana-Prasthana of the Advaita and Visistadvaita schools, 
challenging the entire superstructure of their interpretation of the Sutras 
of Badarayana. 1 

In his Tarkatandava , Vyasatirtha had reached the crowning point of 
his fame and erudition, as a consummate Logician who could discuss ques¬ 
tions of pure logic and epistemology on a very high level of abstract thought 
and intellectual vigour. 

As a result of these mighty labours of his, in so many directions, Dvaita 
Siddhanta attained an unassailable position of philosophical dignity, matu¬ 
rity and competence. No wonder, the Bengal school of Vaisnavism, in 
the next century, came to rely on his masterpieces as the highest authority 
on Vaisnavism, designating them as Visnu-Sarhhita.’’ 

Such growing reputation and far-reaching conquests of Vyasatirtha 
and his system were naturally bound to evoke strong opposition and resent¬ 
ment and counteraction and resistance from hostile quarters. His Tat - 
parya-Candrika soon brought a hornet’s nest about his ears. By way of 


l. *rt i 
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retaliation and counter propaganda, violent criticisms of the Sutra- 
interpretations of the Madhva school and some of its main tenets came to be 
poured forth simultaneously by a number of Advaitic and Visis^advaitic 
writers, in the latter half of the 16th century and in the next, such as (1) 
Nrsimhasrama (2) Appayya Dlksita (3) Rarigojibhatta (4) Bhattoji 
Diksita on the one hand and (5) Kumbakonam Tatacarya (6) Maha- 
carya and others, on the other. These critics and detractors of the Madhva 
system had to be disarmed once for all, if the acceptability of the system 
in respect of its logical foundations and textual bases were to be demons¬ 
trated to the satisfaction of the public. Apart from this immediate need 
for a theological and polemical rehabilitation of Madhva’s Siddhanta, 
there was the general need for a more popular and easy exposition of the 
doctrines and texts of the school in a less technical garb and more colourful 
form than had been done so far. A number of eminent writers came for¬ 
ward to meet these new requirements of theological reinforcement and 
general rehabilitation of the Siddhanta, in the Post-Vyasatirtha period. 
The representatives of this new phase in the history of Dvaita thought and 
literature, were Vijayindra, Vadiraja, and Narayanacarya. Their period 
in the history of the school may be described as the Tractarian period. 



Chapter XXXI 


VIJAYlNDRA TlRTHA (1514—95) 

HIS PLACE IN DVAITA LITERATURE, DATE, 

LIFE AND WORKS 

After Vyasatlrtha, the mantle of Defender of the Faith fell upon the 
shoulders of his worthy and favourite disciple Vijayindra Tirtha, who 
became the most powerful champion and active exponent of Madhva 
Siddhanta against the onslaughts of its relentless critics. He was a tren¬ 
chant writer , an enthusiastic defender of the creed and an unsparing critic 
of the Advaita, Saiva and Visistadvaita revivals of his times, 1 particularly 
in the Chola Country, to which the intellectual, religious and cultural life 
of the Vijayanagar Kingdom had naturally moved in the declining years 
of the Empire. He was the bulwark of Madhva school in the South during 
the age of Nayaka rule in the Tamil country. But for his timely service in 
defence of the system against the combined onslaughts of powerful Advaitic, 
Visistadvaitic and Saiva Revivalists, the Madhva school would have been 
practically wiped out of existence in Tamilnadu. The Arivilimangalam 
Plates make pointed reference to his historic controversies with the cham¬ 
pions of Advaita. But his personal relations with them were friendly and 
he distributed his patronage and gifts freely among all. He was fond of 
logic-chopping (See his Bhedavidyavilasa ) and was good at tu quoque. He 
was well-versed in several branches of learning besides, such as Kavya, 
Nataka and Rhetorics, and raised the prestige of his school by his literary 
activities in various directions. He is credited with one hundred and four 
works in all, which include some interesting dramas and some treatises 
explaining the principles of the Purva-Mimamsa Sastra. He is also 
credited with a work on Alamkara, a criticism of Appayya’s Citramimariisd. 
He was thus the Dualistic polymath of the 16th century, who played a 
decisive role in the cultural and religious history of Tamilnadu as the Guar¬ 
dian Saint of Vaisnavaism in general and of Madhva-faith in particular 
and as a redoubtable champion of philosophical Realism. 

He dealt mostly with the interpretations of the Sutra-Prasthana and 
theological aspects of the system of Madhva, which were then receiving 
the attention of adverse critics of the system. His main activities lay in 
(1) vindicating the power and prestige of the philosophical system of 
Madhva and his interpretation of the Sutras, against the reckless criticisms 
of Appayya Diksita and others; (2) in stemming the tide of Sivadvaita 
Movement which was gaining ground under the leadership and advocacy 
of Appayya himself and certain Vlra-Saiva Acaryas like Emme Basava; 


1 . 


Jj: (Gurugupastava, 7 ). 
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and (3) upholding the Dvaita doctrine and interpretations against the 
attacks of Visistadvaitic critics. He had thus to engage in a triangular 
fight with the forces of three established sects of his times and try to extend 
the religious and secular influence of his creed. His works on the Dvaita 
were intended to widen the gra&p of his followers of the intricacies of its 
thought and make them keep abreast of the times, with a view to enriching 
its literature. As his literary career seems to have come to a close by 
about 1580, it seems unlikely that he took any active part in the Dvaita- 
Advaita dialectics connected with the Advaitasiddhi , which was in all pro¬ 
bability composed in or about 1585. He did however comment on the 
Nym. ; but his commentary does not embody any refutations of the Advaita¬ 
siddhi. This commentary, moreover, is criticized in a few places, by the 
subsequent one of Anandabhattaraka who was directly concerned with 
refuting the Advaitasiddhi. Evidence is thus lacking for the view held in 
some quarters that Vijayindra also entered the arena in the Nyayamrta- 
Advaitasiddhi dialectics. It is best to suspend judgment on this point until 
his Gurvamoda (commentary on Nym.) in which he is supposed to have 
actually criticised the Advaitasiddhi , is definitely discovered or brought to 
light. 

Vijayindra was the most prolific writer of his school. But with all that, 
he is not so well-known to the followers of Madhya as he deserves to be. 
It is difficult to account for this, especially when we recall the significant 
part played by him in repelling the concentrated attacks on the system of 
Madhva made from three different directions, by his contemporary critics. 
Of the hundred and four works traditionally ascribed to him, on sound 
authority, even the names of half the number are lost. Of the other fifty, 
not more than thirty are attested by mss.; or by cross-references in other 
works. Having served the purpose for which they were intended, very 
well, his controversial works, presumably lost their fascination and interest, 
while his commentaries and glosses have been superseded and thrown into 
the shade by the simpler and clearer ones of his successors including 
Raghavendra. The works of Vijayindra are not therefore “living” in any 
sense, in Dvaita literature, today. But on the attention of students of the 
history of Dvaita thought and its literature, he has special claims, as a 
doughty champion of the reign of Realism in Indian philosophy, in the Post-Vyasatirtha 
period. 

Many of the introductory verses in his works show excellent poetic 
merit. But his prose style is rather dry and abstruse. This might be one 
reason for his works not having achieved lasting popularity. Some of his 
works like the Upasamhara-Vijaya , Paratattvaprakasika , Bhedavidyavilasa and 
Madhvadhvakanfakoddhdra still retain their claims to distinction and to our 
attention. 


LIFE 

Tradition affirms that Vijayindra was originally a disciple of 
Vyasatirtha and read under him. This is confirmed by Vijayindra himself, who 
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in some of his works, 1 acknowledges Vyasatirtha as his Guru and by a 
statement in the &ripadarajd$takam counting both Vijaylndra and Vadiraja 
among the pupils of Vyasatirtha, 2 as well as by references in the (Kan¬ 
nada) songs of Purandara Dasa, Vijayadasa and Srida-Vithala. 3 His 
original name is said to have been “Vithalacarya”. H. K. Vedavyasa- 
carya ( Gurucarite, p. 137) claims, on the authority of a Vijayindra Vijaya 
by Madhvakavi, disciple of Vadiraja, that Vijaylndra was originally 
ordained a Monk, by Vyasatirtha under the name of “Visnu Tirtha” and 
that this name was subsequently changed into Vijaylndra, when he came 
over to the Matha of Surendra and succeeded him. 

Vijayindra was evidently a (Southern). Karnataka Brahmin. He 
was a great favourite with Vyasatirtha and would, in all probability, have 
succeeded him on his Pltha, had not Surendra Tirtha, the then Pontiff 
of the Vibudhendra Matha, requested Vyasatirtha to give him a compe¬ 
tent disciple to succeed him. The latter is said to have generously “gifted” 
Vijaylndra on the occasion. This was how Vijaylndra came over to the 
Matha of Surendra Tirtha and eventually succeeded him on the Pltha. 
This tradition is confirmed by the following Su]adi 4 of Purandara Dasa 5 6 ; 

\3 O I 

qnTWTq5 

(Kannada) 

There is no authentic biography of Vijaylndra, such as we have for 
Vyasatirtha. There are a few sketches of his life in the form of Stotras 
in Sanskrit by later-day devotees. But they are of negligible historical 
value. A good many floating traditions have gathered round his name 
and personality.® These have been kept alive for the most part with the 
help of the memory of relics in his Matha at Kumbakonam and the privi¬ 
leges enjoyed by the successors of Vijaylndra. Such of the works of 
Vijayindra as are yet available, a couple Qf inscriptions, the Raghavmdra 
Vijaya of Narayana and the Gurugunastava of Vadindra (seventh in succession 


1. See introd. verses 4 and 8 of his Madhvadhvakarilakoddhara and of Upasamhara - 
Vijaya and Candrikoddhrtanyayavivarana (T.P.L.). 

2. iii, 6 (S. M. p. 317). 

3. Cited in my paper on Date of Vadiraja, A. B. O. R. I. XVIII, 2. pp. 191 and 197. 

4. But H. K. Vedavyasacarya ( Gurucarite , p. 137) has unfortunately turned the true 

significance of this incident by omitting the keywords of this Suladi (contained in the first 
line) and conveying the wrong impression that the gift was more in the nature of an obliga¬ 
tion sought by Vyasatirtha rather than in response to a request made by Surendra. But 
the keywords of Purandara - Dasa’s Suladi ST? and establish clearly on 

which side the obligation really lay. 

5. For which I am indebted to the late Vidyavaridhi Tirtha, Svamiji of the 
Vyasatirtha Mutt. 

6. A series of these interesting anecdotes based on some unpublished materials have 
been brought together under the caption Ajeya Vijayindra.ru , in the Kannada monthly Jour¬ 
nal Parimala, 1959-60, published from Nanjangud, since published in book form. (1974) 
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from Vijayindra) supply more solid information. The account of tradition 
is more than corroborated by these sources. I have not had access to the 
Vijayindra Vijaya of Madhva Kavi, mentioned in the Gurucarite, in any Ms. 
Library. 


DATE 

According to the Mutt lists, Vijayindra succeeded Surendra Tirtha, 
in or about 1539 A.D. and remained on the Pitha till 1595 (Manmatha). 
The fact that he was a student of the advanced classics of the Dvaita system 
under Vyasatlrtha 1 would indicate at least a few years stay with the latter. 
We can therefore assume that he was about fifteen years old when he first 
came under the care of Vyasatlrtha and not less than 25 at the time of his 
teacher’s demise in 1539. This would give 1514 or thereabout as the 
probable date of his birth. 

According to H. K. Vedavyasacarya, Surendra Tirtha died in 1575 
and Vijayindra in 1614. These dates cannot bear scrutiny. Vedavyasacarya 
contradicts himself in referring to the grant of two villages Navalur and 
Pudukkudi in the Tanjore district, in Yuva 1577 A.D. to Surendra (Mys. 
Arch. Rep. 1944, p. 78). This is evidently to be interpreted as a grant 
made actually to Vijayindra himself but conferred in the name of his 
Guru at his wish to that effect. For, we have the famous Ariviliman- 
galam grant of Sevappa Nayaka to Vijayindra in 1577 A.D. Bhimachar 
Vadavi in his Raghavendra Guru Kathdm>ta (Kannada), 2 also places 
Surendra’s demise in 1539 A.D. (Vikari) in the Succession list of Pontiffs 
given by him. Moreover, according to H. K. Vedavyasacarya’s estimate, 
Vijaylndra’s total period of Pontifical rule would be only 39 years (1575- 
1614). This is contradicted by himself on p. 61 of his own work where 
he says that Vij. adorned the Pontifical seat for more than half a century. This 
is true enough and confirmed by Pandit-tradition at Kumbokonam where 
Vij. spent most of his life as Pontiff of his Mutt and passed away there at 
a ripe old age of eighty, or so. The cyclic year of his demise is also recorded 
as Manmatha which corresponds to 1595 A.D. As a student of Vyasa¬ 
tlrtha and as one ordained by him, he must at least have been 25 years old 
at the time of the passing away of Vyasatlrtha in 1539. We thus arrive 
at 1514 or so as the most probable date of his birth and if he had lived 
as long as 1614, as H. K. Vedavyasacarya would have it, he would have 
lived for a century, of which there is no tradition at all in his Mutt at 
Kumbakonam. 

The supposed grant to Vijayindra in 1614 on which presumably 
H. K. Vedavyasacarya bases his calculation, is either a spurious one or has 

» « 

1. faviqd: I 

5 uiNwi finriw srfa it 

qfcnRT q - ii 

c a ^ 

( Vijayindrastotra, of Setumadhava Suri, S. M. p. 292) 


2. Published 1930. 
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to be explained as made to his successor Sudhindra, in the name of his 
Guru. Lastly, we would be forced to cut down Sudhindra’s Pontifical rule 
to barely nine years on H. K. Vedavyasacarya’s theory that Vijayindra ruled 
till 1614. This is manifestly wrong, as tradition ascribes to Sudhindra also, 
a fairly long period of Pontifical rule of twentyeight years, nearly thrice 
the period allowed by H. K. Vedavyasacarya. We have therefore to reject 
these views of his and adopt 1539-95, as the correct period of Pontifical 
rule for Vijayindra. This would give him fiftysix years on the Pitha, 
which agrees with the traditional estimate recorded by Vedavyasacarya 
himself. 1 Nothing, however, is known about Vijayindra’s family history. 

CAREER 

Madhva tradition has been persistently maintaining that Vijayindra 
was a close contemporary and critic of the Advaitic polymath of the 16 th cen¬ 
tury, Appayya Dikfita, who was a great champion of the Saiva and Advaita 
revivals of his days, in S. India. Vijayindra is said to have tried conclu¬ 
sions with him on many occasions and written many works repelling the 
latter’s attacks on the system of Madhva and its principles and interpre¬ 
tation of the B. S. The criticisms of Appayya were obviously the reactions 
from the Monistic side to the challenges thrown by Vyasatirtha, earlier, 
in his works, and his devastating criticisms of the Advaita system and its 
interpretation of the Sutras. 

Vijayindra spent most of his time at Kumbakonam, where he had 
good following. There are extensive properties belonging to his Mutt, 
even to this day, there. There is also a Mutt in a good state of preserva¬ 
tion there, where his mortal remains rest. The Raghaoendravijaya says 
that he was honoured with a “ratnabhiseka” by Ramaraja (1542-65) 
of Vijayanagar. Vijayindra was, moreover, honoured by Sevappa Nayaka 
of Tanjore, from whom he obtained the village of Arivilimangalam in 1577 
A.D. It is clear from the terms of this grant (See Arivilimangalam Plates 
'of Sevappa Nayaka, ed. by T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Ep. Indica, XII) that 
Vijayindra’s reputation as a scholar and as a Defender of the Faith of 
Madhva against Mayavadins, was already well-established by 1577 : 

*T^ e tl < HIMHl D TS SMI facM I fen 

H MMIII 
* * * 

This must indeed have been so, for he was a student of Vyasatirtha who 
died in 1539. The Mysore Arch. Rep. for 1917, mentions another grant to 
him by Sevappa in 1580 A.D. In the course of this record, it is stated that 
“like the three sacred fires, (a) the Lord of ascetics Vijayindra Tirtha 

(b) the leader of the Vaisnavas, proficient in all Sastras : Tatacarya and 

(c) the sole emperor of Saiva and Advaita thought, Appayya Diksita, used 
to meet at his (Sevappa’s) court and establish the doctrines of their 


1. Gurucarile, p. 61. 
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respective schools of philosophy” : 

d l dN I ifl jwu n rtft fljwifclfeiHKC II 

UftW mf ^Tef N PT II ”• 

[Text by the kind courtesy of (the late) M. H. Krishna, Asst. Director 
of Archaeology, Mysore.] 

This epigraph furnishes indisputable proof that Vijaylndra was a 
very close contemporary indeed of the celebrated Appayya Dlksita, whose 
stone inscription dated &aka 1504 (A.D. 1582), on one of the walls of the 
temple of Kalakanthesvara, built by himself in his native village of 
Adayappalayaim (near Vellore) 1 gives clear indication of the fact that the 
Dlksita too had more or less completed his life’s work by 1582 A.D . 2 

Vijayindra was an all-round scholar, a prolific writer and a great 
Yogr. He is credited by Vadlndra Tirtha, with proficiency in all the sixty- 
four kalas (arts) and the epithet “Sarvatantrasvatantra” is found applied 
to him in many of his works. 3 That this was no empty boast is clear from 
a few of his works bearing on the Purva-Mimamsa, Nyaya and Kavya 
literature. 4 The Gurugunastava distinctly says that he wrote one hundred 
and four works (presumably to rival the one hundred of Appayya) and 
that he was a relentless critic of Saivarand Advaita systems— 


fKiHisKEraregaEiEGi 


Tradition has it that he had once a disputation with the Vira-Saiva 
Guru residing at Kumbakonam. The condition under which the 
disputation was held was that “if the Saiva Guru won, Vij. should join his 
Matha, but if on other hand, the latter triumphed, the former should 
make over all his properties to his victor. The discussion lasted for 11 
days at the end of which the Saiva Guru was worsted. Consequently, Vij. 
entered into possession of the Saiva Matha at Kumbakonam” (Heras, 
Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagar , p. 532 and p. 346, Ep. Ind. XIII). 5 


1. No. 395 of 1911. For remarks see Y. Mahalinga Sastri’s paper on the Date of 
Appayya Dlksita, J. O. R. Madras, 1929, pp. 140-60. 

2. This disposes of Anantakrishna Sastri’s desperate attempts in his Introd. to the 
edn. of Nym-Ad-Siddhi (C. O. S. ix, p. 64) to show that ‘Appayya was already old when 
Vij. began to flourish” and that Vij. criticized the Diksita, only after the latter's demise. 
These contentions of Sastri have been dealt with by me in my paper on “the Truth about 
Vijayindra and Ramacarya” N. I. A. ii, 10, 1940. 

3. See his Nydyamauktikamald (introd. verses). 

4. Yet the author of Madras Uni. His. Ser. XI, deplores that it is “nowhere stated 

what these works of Vijayindra are” ! (p. 425). 

5. The Saiva Mutt referred to is the one facing the Kumbhesvara temple (southern 
gate) at Kumbakonam. It is now the property of the Mutt of Vijayindra. His own 
Matha is on the southern bank of the Kaveri , half a mile north. In commemoration of this 
victory, the street in which the Saiva Matha was, was renamed “Vijayindrasvami Mutt 
Street, which still survives in the Municipal records. The Saiva Mutt however is in a dila¬ 
pidated state. It should be repaired and preserved as a relic by the Pontiffs of the Mutt. 
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Ini the same manner, the Matha of Vijayindra to this day, enjoys 
the special honour of taking out and entertaining on its premises the presid¬ 
ing deity of the Visnu temple of Sarngapani at Kumbakonam, on the 
second day of Brahmotsava in Gaitra. The origin of this privilege is to be 
sought in certain timely services rendered by Vijayindra to the interests 
of Srivaisnavas of the temple in a dispute with the authorities of the local 
Siva temple over the right of ownership of the great tank situated between 
the two temples. 

Special honour is accorded to his memory during the Iyarpasattu- 
murai on the last day of Alvarmoksam on the 21st' day of Dhanus (Mar- 
gazhi). Vijaylndra’s Mutt enjoys priority over the local Sarhkaracarya 
Mutt on the 2nd day of the Masimagam festival at the Kumbhesvara 
temple, the first day being reserved for the temple ‘mandapapadi*. 

The Kohkanabhyudaya and some other sources of the Gauda-Sarasvata 
community refer to the notable part played by Vijayindra and his successor 
Sudhindra in promoting and consolidating closer ties between the com¬ 
munity and its religious Heads and institutions with the rest of the Madhva 
community. But no corroboration of any of these accounts is forthcoming 
from the records or hagiological works of the Vijayindra Mutt or the 
Uttaradi Mutt. (See Appendix IV). 

WORKS OF VIJAYINDRA 

(1-10) Glosses on all the ten Prakaranas have been ascribed to him. 
But so far mss. have been brought to light of only two of them on TS and 
Td. The former is preserved in the Pejavar Mutt at Utfipi (Tulu, palm- 
leaf) and the latter at Mysore O. L. (C-1888) and Madras (R. No. 3412). 
The name of the latter is given as Gu4habhavaprakaHka. The Mysore ms.' 
has 1950 granthas. The author refers herein to his c. on the Nym. : 

sprf^r (p. 48 b). 

(11-15) His works under the Sutra Prasthana include glosses on the 
B. S. B. of Madhva, the NV, AV and TP, 1 and Anu Bha$ya. Thcs? on AV 
and Aytibhdfya are not attested by mss. The gloss on B. S. B. entitled 
Tattvamanimdnikyapefikd, is probably the one referred to by Raghavendra 
in the beginning of his Tantradipika : 

*PT II 

His TattvaprakaSika-Tippani (m) is preserved in the Madras O. L. (R. No. 
1432). The author says his work is in the nature of a summary of the 
views set forth in earlier cc. on the TP. He has summarized the story of 
iftcTWPT as given in the Tattvapradipa and clarifies the term ’“arq - :” at the 
beginning of the TP as a reference to twentyone “falsche commentare” as 
does Vadiraja (Gurvarthadipika). (16) His Madhvatantra-Nayamanjari (m) 
is preserved in a much damaged Nagari ms. in the Madras O. L. (D. C. 

1. There is no evidence of any c. on the NS. by Vij. as reported by Glasenapp 
(op. cit. p. 60). 
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No. 4834 vol. X). It is a short argumentative work dealing with the Sutra- 
Prasthana and written in defence of the Sutra-interpretation of Madhva. 
The adhikarana-sariras of the Bhamati and the Vivarana are quoted and 
criticize^. The work is confined to the first five adhikaranas of the B. S. 

(17-26) Commentaries on the ten Upanisad-Bhasyas, though tradition¬ 
ally ascribed to him, have not been brought to light. The same is the case 
with (27-28) glosses on the Prameyadipika and Nyayadipika (Gita-Prasthana) 
attributed to him. 1 

(29-31) GLOSSES ON VYASA-TRAYA 

Vijaylndra’s famous commentary on the Nym. entitled ( Laghu) 
Amoda , 2 is preserved in the Mysore and Tanjore O. L. The T. P. L. ms. 
(no. 8108) containing 2650 granthas, is incomplete and covers only 
Paricchedas ii and iii of the original. It is a short c. on the Nym. free 
from digressions or quotations from the Advaitasiddhi. According to R. Nagaraja 
Sarma, reference is made in the course of this gloss to a bigger c. on 
the Nym. by the same author {Gurvanwda). I have not come across any 
such reference. The c. called Nym . -Kantakoddhara, published by Ananta- 
krishna Sastri (C. O. S. IX) is not by Vijaylndra, as has already been 
stated. His gloss on the Candrika known as Nyayamauktikamala , 3 is said to 
explain some of the stiff passages in the original and criticize the views 
embodied in the Bhasyas of Samkara and Srikantha and in the Sivarka- 
manidipika and Nyayarakfamani of Appayya Diksita. The scope of the work 
is thus both constructive and destructive : 

9 0^ fad: ¥i<4vificl I 

fa arere r ii 

Vijayindra’s attempt here may be regarded as the forerunner of the Se$a~ 
candrika which was a complement to the Candrika. The author of the 
Candrika has confined his attention to the leading cc. of the Advaita and 
Visisfadvaita schools alone, with stray references to Bhaskara and Vrttikara. 
He had not noticed the Saiva interpretations of the Sutras attempted by 
Srikantha which were merely a rechauffe of the Sribh&fya. But the $rikan[ha 
Bhdfya had been pushed into prominence by the talented Appayya 
Diksita, who headed the Sivadvaita (or more properly Saiva-Visisfadvaita) 
revival in the 16th century and written his' Sivarkamanidipika and other 
works in support of it. Vij. wrote his Nyayamauktikamala , so as to bring the 

1. Pejavar 291, mentions a c. on the Nyayadipika by name Bhavadipa, possibly by 
Raghavendra. 

2. Referred to in the Bhedavidyavilasa, p. 24. 

3. My information is based on the account in R. Nagaraja Sarma’s Reign of Realism 
in /. Phil. p. 19. He seems to be aware of the existence of a ms. The Nydyamauktikamdla 
(Mys. O. L. A—44) in 650 granthas, is a tract dealing with the supremacy of Visnu and 
refuting the claims of Siva and the Saiva interpretation of the Purusasukta. It is attributed 
to Vij. 
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Dvaitins’ criticism of the Sutra interpretations of rival school,- up to date, 
bylBringing the Bhasya of Srikantha together with its c. by Appayya, under 
his purview. He thus represents a logical advance in the line of critical and com¬ 
parative study of the literature on the B. S. attempted by the Dvaitins. We learn 
from Raghavendra’s remarks, 1 that Vijayindra had, in this work, dealt 
with the objection-of some contemporary critics that the syllable Om does 
not form part of the first sutra of Badarayana, as asserted by Madhva- 
sampradaya. Vijayindra’s c. on the Tarkatandava is known as Yuktirqfndkara 
(m) of Which a fragment is found in the Mys. O. L. (A-286). It Js refer- 
red to by Raghavendra in his own c. on the same original, 2 as well as in 
one of his introductory verses there : 

arnshr irere te rPT » 

The ms. runs to 3400 granthas and covers 1-11 of the original upto the 
discussion of ‘‘Pramanya”. It has been suggested that Vijayindra wrote 
only upto the end of Thfe c. is full of technicalities and 

besides the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, the Bhattas, Prabhakaras and the logician 
Narahari (p. 14) are criticized. 

' (32) The Pramanapaddhati-Vydkhyaiy)™, in 800 granthas, is a short 

and tough one. The author comments only on those passages of the 
original which are not quite clear. It was perhaps for this reason that his 
successor Raghavendra wrote a more extensive gloss. Vijayindra’s com¬ 
ments have, in some places, been severely criticized by Vedesa Bhiksu, 3 in 
his gloss. No attempt has been made by Raghavendra to answer them. 

ORIGINAL WORKS. 

We have nearly eighteen works of Vijayindra, of a more or less pole¬ 
mical character, dealing with doctrinal and interpretational issues. Most 
of these are available in mss. (33 ) Adhikaranamdld * * is supposed to be 
a work explaining the Mimamsa rules of interpretation utilized in the 
Nym. (34) Candrikoddhrtanyayavivaranam( m ) is an exposition of the princi¬ 
ples and adhikaranas of the Purva-Mimamsa made use of in the Candrikd 
of Vyasatirtha, in support of Madhva’s interpretation of the Sutras. The 
necessity for writing such a work lay in the loud complaints made by 
Appayya Diksita and other hostile critics of Dvaita, that Madhva and his 
' followers had flouted the Mimaiiisa nyayas and often ignored them in their 
interpretation of the Sutras. 4 Such complaints had been met by Vyasatirtha 


L to shIh<| 4|—' sre cq H l ta * *’ ” 

( Candrika-Prakaia , Mysore, p. 110). 

2. II (Mysore G. O. L. 

edn. 74. vol. i. p. 4). 


3. See under Vedesa. 

4. sift - I 


(Appayya Madhvamatamukhamardana) 
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in his TC., TT., and Nym. wherein he had drawn upon several nyayas 
and adhikaranas of the Mimamsa in elucidating or substantiating the 
interpretations of Madhva and shown that the charge of misrepresentation 
. of and hostility to the Mimamsa, was unfounded. But the complaints 
and taunts and sarcastic denunciations of the Advaitins, continued with 
unabated vigour. The leader of the crusade against Madhva system in 
the 16th century, Appayya Diksita, claimed to speak with special authority 
on the Mimamsa. Khamjadeva, the celebrated Mimamsaka of the 
north, had great respect for him whom he styled a veteran Mimamsaka 
). The prestige of Madhva and his commentators was thus 
at stake in these circumstances and Vijayindra had therefore to uphold 
it by repudiating the strictures of Appayya, then and there. The 
Candrikodakrtanyayavivarana (T. P. L. 7854) is one such work in which 
K Vijayindra expounds, for the benefit of both the critics and the followers of 

- Madhva, the adhikaranas of the Mimamsa pressed into service in the 

Candrika, 1 showing in detail, the subject-matter, the* Piirvapaksa, Siddhanta 
etc., in each case. The exposition is, in another sense, a very good com¬ 
mentary on the adhikaranas in question. The work comes to a stop with 
l B. S. i, 1, 4 after explaining the sentence thereunder. 

Among the nyayas dealt with are (1) w+R (2) arR#? (3) etc. 

(35) Appayya-Kapola-Capefika ( m ) as indicated by its aggressive title, is a 
rejoinder to the multifarious charges against Madhva and his works, made by 
Appayya. Aufrecht mentions a ms. of it on p. 23 of Cat. Catal. (p. 23) and 
Fr. Heras refers to it in his Aravidu Dynasty (p. 522). I have seen a ms. of it 
in a private library at Kumbakonam. (36) Madhvadhva-Kanfakoddhara (p ) 2 
also known-as Madhvatantramukhabhufanam is a reply to the Madhvatantra- 
mukhabhanga of Appayya Diksita and its c. by him. The Diksita has, in his 
v work, criticized Madhva’s interpretation and adhikarana-sariras of the first 

s five adhikaranas of the B. S. fora sample. His point is that the dualistic inter- 

* pretation of Madhva lacks cogency, and that his adhikaranafariras are unsatis¬ 

factory. The critic levels .a number of other minor allegations also such as 
that (1) he has freely fabricated Srutis and Smrtis in support of his own far¬ 
fetched ideas and interpretations, (2) that his Bhasya has nothing in common 
; with others in the field and stands severely alone, in method and outlook, 

(3) that he has nowhere been anxious to keep abreast of Mimamsa rules 
K'\ of interpretation* (4) that* he and his commentators have often flagrantly 

;• violated them and at times failed to understand the A. B. C. of that Sastra 

£■; and its technicalities, 3 (5) that Madhva has had the audacity to pose as 

I an avatara of Vayu and invent false authority for such a claim and 


1. q *TPTT: P-S+WI I 

2. Part of the work upto the first adhikafana has been published from Dharwar by 
G. R. Savanur. v 

3. -flcit: i 
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(6) that he is a clumsy and ill-equipped writer, whose grammar and idiom 
suffer'from serious flaws. 

/To all these charges Vijayindra has given crushing replies. He 
points out that (1) quotations from unknown and untraceable sources 
are not wanting in the Bhasyas of Samkara, 1 Ramanuja 2 and Srikantha 3 
and that the charge against Madhva alone, savours of nothing but pre¬ 
judice. The authors of Kalpa Sutras , too have quoted from many non-extaitt 
sources. (2) It is pointed put by Vijayindra that we. have in Madhva a 
philosopher who has boldly refused to follow the beaten track of the majo¬ 
rity and has not been afraid to think for himself and speaik out his convic¬ 
tions, without fear or favour. Difference in method and outlook is what 
distinguishes one system from another and the wonder of it would be when it 
is absent,—not when it is present ! (3) Subsequent commentators on Madhva 
have more than made amends for his seeming indifference to the Purva- 
Mimamsa. Vijayindra says, the critic’s cry of ‘Mimamsa in danger’, 
could deceive nobody. He takes up a number of instances of alleged 
breach of Mimamsa rules and technicalities and shows that such is not the 
case. (4) Either one believes in Avataras or hot. It is not a matter for 
argument. As for authorities, they are there. (5) Style and linguistic 
embellishments are a matter of. taste and are not the test of the soundness 
or rationale of one’s metaphysical views. 4 They really have no place in 
the discussion. The proper attitude to deliberate use of archaism in the 
writings of great men is to treat them as not meant to be taken for current 
ones. 5 Vijayindra quotes from the Candrika, the JV3, AV, the Tantraratna 
of Varadaraja, etc. The adhikaranasarlras of the first five adhikaranas 
are then systematically vindicated. (37) Cokra-Mimamsa is a tract (Mys. 
O. L. 4746 Nagari, 90 ff.) in which Vijayindra establishes the Sastraic 
character of the practice of branding the body with the 

symbols sacred to Visnu, accepted by Vaisnavas, on the basis of Vedic 
texts (both extant and Khilas), Paficaratra and Pauranic sources. 6 Un¬ 
like some other works of the author, this is written in a clear and persua¬ 
sive style. (38) Bhedavidyavilasa (p), 7 is an important controversial work 
of his in 1400 granthas, devoted to the establishment of the reality of Differ¬ 
ence in its fivefold aspect. It is a close and clear criticism of the Bhedadhik- 
kara of Nrsimliasrama and quotes passages from it, point by point and 
refutes them, in detail. The work has four Paricchedasr The first three 
deal with the reality of difference between Jlva and Brahman on the basis 
of perception, inference and Agama. The last is devoted to a defence of 


1. under iii, 2, 18. 

2. under i, 1 } 26. 

3. 

4. ( Bhdg . i, 5, 11). 

6. * * * I 

7. Parimala Pub. House, Nanjangud, 1947. 
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the conception of Difference as dharmisvarupa, as accepted in the system of 
Madhva, and replies to several objections to the conception of Differences 
on logical grounds. Objections to the doctrine of difference as an attri¬ 
bute of things, are also tnet. A synopsis of its arguments has been given by 
me in the Motes to the edition of the text. (39) Nyaya-Mukura ( m ) is preserved 
in. the Raghavendra Svami Mutt, Nanjangud (Mys. Arch. Rep. 1917, 
p. 17). It is the same work as has been wrongly entered as Mayamukura 
in the G. V. L. Catal ., Kumbakonam, in the S. K. (1896) and on p. 317 
of Vij. Sex. Com. Vol. I have not had access to the ms. (40) Paratattva- 
prakd^ikd ( m ) (Mys. O. L. C-939 Dev. 49 ff.) is a criticism of the Sivatattva- 
viveka 1 of Appayya Diksita, who seeks to establish Siva as the supreme 
Brahman of the Sastras. Appayya’s thesis is directed against the beliefs of the 
followers of Ramanuja and Madhva. As a counterblast to this, Vijayindra 
wrote the present work upholding the view that in the hierarchy of Vedic 
and Vedantic gods, the highest place is due to Visnu. The parties to the 
controversy are agreed that there are different gods possessing different 
names and powers and want to find out and identify the chief among them. 
The issue cannot, therefore, be cheaply dismissed from an “Advaitic point 
of view.” On any Theistic view, the true identity of the One God is bound 
to engage serious attention and give trouble to earnest seekers. Vijayindra 
patiently wades through the theological literature available in his days arid, 
after a prolonged discussion of the texts, declares ultimately in favour of the 
supremacy of Visnu. The work has two sections devoted to the statement 
of the Purvapaksa and its refutation. (41) [Brahmas utra] —Myayasamgraha 
(Mys. O. L. C-2274) is a short metrical tract giving the gist of the Adhi- 
karanas of the B. S. as interpreted by Madhva, after the manner of the 
Anubhdfya. The following verse would serve as an example : 

graa h frmi 4 ^ i feu ii 

(42) Siddhanta Sarasdra-Viveka I. ( m ) Two mss. of this work exist, one at 
Mys. (O. L. A-88) and the other at Madras (R. No. 1293). The frag¬ 
ment preserved at Madras contains only ten chapters refuting the system 
of Ramanuja.*, The author dismisses the classification of the categories 
into six adopted by the Visistadvaitins as defective and argues a case for 
accepting andhakdra as a separate category (p. 5 Madras Ms.). He denies 
to Nityavibhuti the status of a dravya and criticizes the doctrine of 
Prapatti. (p. 32), and Brahmopadanatva. The Vijayindra-Parajaya of 

Kumbakonam Tatacarya (Madras X 4994) is a direct refutation 1 2 3 of this 

1. Sri Vidya Press, Kumbakonam, 1895. 

2. Published with my English' introdn. by the Raghavendra Swami Mutt, 
Mantralaya 1977. It quotes from Desika’s Tattvamuktakalapa , Sankalpasuryodaya and 
Adhikarapasdravalu 

3. itfdtl fa'*t4Va: ll 

II (end) 

R. D. Karmarkar (Ed. Sribhasya-Catussutri, Poona, 1959) is wrong in assigning this author 
(in his Introd.) to 1390 a.d! He must be placed two centuries later. 
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work. (43) Stddhanta-Sarasara-Viveka II ( m ) is a work of similar nature, 
^directed against the Sivadvaila of Srikantha, reported from Mysore (C-2331) 
according to a list of uncatalogued books in the Mysore O. L. sent to the 
office of the New Catalogue Catalogorum. 1 2 (44) Anandat&ratamyavadartha (s®). 
This is another short controversial tract (Catal. Cat. 570 and-Oppert II, 
9806) directed against the Ramanuja school. The subject is the grada¬ 
tion of bliss in Moksa among released souls. As even the Ramanujiyas 
are agreed that the released souls are barred from participating in the 
cosmic activities of the Brahman, (B. S. iv, 4, 17) and are still subject to 
the Lord and to such limitations as are irrevocable, Vijayindra finds it 
easy to argue that the bliss of released souls who are finite and that of the 
Lord cannot be the same. There must be some wide difference as the 
human souls have attained deliverance by His Grice.' 

In his Nym. and Candrika , Vyasatlrtha had passed severe strictures 
on some of the pet theories, doctrines and sutra interpretations of the 
Visistadvaitins. The thesis of Paramasamya was refuted by him in the 
closing section of the Nym. These criticisms were naturally resented by 
the Ramanujiyas. The evidence of mss. shows that close on the heels of 
Vyasatlrtha came a number of Visistadvaitins who strove to repudiate the 
attacks made by him on their system. The names of (1) Srinivasacarya 
of the Sathamarsana Kula (2) ’Kumbakonam Tatacarya and (3) Maha- 
carya of Sholinghur require special mention, in this connection. The 
Tattvamartanda 2 of the first (Madras O. L. X. 4894) is a refutation of those 
portions of the Candrika which are specially directed against the $ribha$ya 
and its commentary : 

^rr irtt i 

mmre p foq pn f$ ii 

^ H'l+lH n (D. C. Madras, X, No. 4894 end). 

The same writer also wrote a Pranavadarpana or Orhkaravddartha (Madras 
X. 4871) dismissing the belief of the Madhvas that the syllable “Om” 
should be read as part of the first sutra of Badarayana : 

5? wi ‘anrrrfl fljpfcrarai’ ia^mhI+k 

dqqqqHfaqufa I I —* * * 


1. I am indebted to my friend Dr. V. Raghavan, of the Madras University, for this 
information. An examination of the ms. has shown that C-2331, of Mys., is, in reality, a 
different work. 

2. The Tattvamartanda has. been printed and published from Mysore by the 
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The Par diary a- Vijaya of Mahacarya also, similarly, criticizes the Sutra- 
interpretation of Madhva. 

A scrutiny of the controversial tracts of VijayIndra against the doc¬ 
trines of the Visistadvaitins 1 shows that they were themselves reactions 
from his side to the attempted criticism of the Candrika by them. It would 
thus be clear,, that VijayIndra had to carry on a triangular fight with 
(1) Advaitins (2) the Vlra Saiva schoolmen including the followers of 
Srikantha and (3) the Vlra-Vaisnavas (Ramanujlyas). Some idea of the 
fury with which the Visistadvaitins came to defend their system against 
the attacks of Vyasatirtha and VijayIndra could be gathered from the 
title of one of the works of this period, the Vijayindra-Parajaya 2 of 
Kumbakonam Tatacarya and the invective rhetoric employed by him, 8 
which is conspicuous by its absence in the replies of VijayIndra. 4 This 
Tatacarya describes himself as a native of Kumbakonam. He was pre¬ 
sumably a younger contemporary of VijayIndra. From certain remarks 
let fall by him towards the close of his work, it appears that VijayIndra 
was yet alive then, though probably too old. It was probably the same 
Tatacarya that figures in Sevappa Nayaka’s grant to VijayIndra in 1580. 
We cannot say if VijayIndra again replied to the criticisms of Tatacarya, 5 
most of which, however, have been anticipated by him in his Siddhanta- 
sdrdsara-viveka I. And the thesis of Anandataratamya has been sufficiently 
well-established in his Anandataratamyavadartha, under notice. (45) JVydya-' 
dhvadipika( m ) is a manual of the general principles of the Purva-Mlmamsa, 
written from the standpoint of MadhvaV system and presumably for the 
benefit of students approaching the subject, through Madhva’s system : 

wnaitcKlftcM H 

Besides giving a fair and clear exppsition of the orthodox Mimamsaka 
doctrines as presented by the leading commentators of that school, the work 
aims at harmonizing them with those of Madhva and his followers. The 
author says that though there are works like the Sastradipikd briefly explaining 
the views of the Mlmamsakas, his work would be welcomed by all, es¬ 
pecially those who are not equal to the stiff treatment there. The publication 

Parakala Matha. Sri Vidyamanya T. of Palimar Mutt, Udipi, has published his criticism 
of the first four adh-s of this work (1975). 

1. The Visistadvaitins must have greatly resented the attacks from Vyasatirtha, all 
the more so, because the great Vedanta Desika had called the Madhvas his nearest friends : 

I (Satadufapi). 

2. This work deals with nearly 22 topics of special interest in Dvaita and criticizes 
them all. These include (1) Gunagunyabheda, (2) Anandataratamya, (3) Visesas, (4) 
Avyakrtakasa, (5) Denial of Brahman’s material causality and (6) the inefficacy of Prapatti. 

3. jpnrfapnftnsT i 

d4rHK«mir«l4. II 

4. See his in trod, to the Prapavadarpapakhapdanam. 

5. Some of his criticisms have, however, been answered by Raghavendra, in his 
gloss Bhavadipa on the TP. 
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of this work had been announced years ago by the Mysore O. L. But 
so 1 Jar nothing has been done about it. (46) Srutitatparyakaumudi * is men¬ 
tioned by Raghavendra, in his c. on the Candrika (i, 3, vol. 4, Mysore edn.) 
as well as in his Bhavadipa on the TP (p. 101, line 12) : 

No further information is available about this work and its contents and 
no ms. of it has been traced. (47) Upasarhhdra-Vijaya{ P) 1 , is another lead¬ 
ing work of Vijayindra on Purva-Mlmamsa thought. It is in the nature 
of a rejoinder to the Upakrama-Parakrama of Appayya Dlksita (Benares, 
1904), who in his work pleads for the superiority of the upakrama (initial 
statement in a textual totality) over the concluding part thereof, in the 
settlement of the import of the whole, in case of any difficulty. Vijaylndra’s 
work^is a plea for the soundness of the reverse procedure advocated by 
Madhva and which has been ridiculed by Appayya Dlksita. 2 The attempt 
to defend the thesis of “Upasamhara-prabalya” of Madhva was first made 
by Vyasatlrtha, in his Tarkatandava and in the Candrika , in the light of 
some admissions and implications in the Mimamsa Sutras and in the com¬ 
mentaries thereon. It was carried out still further by his eminent disciple 
Vijayindra in such of his works as the Candrikoddhrtanydyavivarana and, above 
all, in this work : 


A complete Telugu ms. of it is preserved in the T. P. L. (8086) in 1270 
granthas. Two other mss. are found in the Mys. O. L. Vijayindra empha¬ 
sizes in this work certain broad principles in support of Madhva’s stand : 

(i) The Upasamhara stands in the relation of a “Vyakhyana” 
(explanation) to the “Upakrama,” which is to be viewed as the Vyakhyeya 
(what is to be explained). 

(ii) farHrWTH|Hu|ift zp=T; | 

A text whose precise import is to be fixed, has naturally, to be inter¬ 
preted in consistency with that whose sense and validity are established 
(viz., “Vyakhyana”). 

(iii) The part of the text that interprets an earlier one, in a given 
whole, is syntactically to be viewed as logically subsequent to the other 

(iv) The syntactic relation of “Vy^khyanavyakhyeyabhava” can¬ 
not be reversed at will. It needs must be based on certain criteria. This 
criterion, in Vedic texts, must be the “Upakrama” which is prima facie 
“given” in traditional recitation : 

(v) Though the Vedic texts are not Pauruseya and cannot be deemed 
to have an intentional sequence of “Vyakhyana” and “Vyakhyeya”, as in 


1. Published by the Raghavendra Svimi Mutt, Nanjangud, 1956, with my English 
Introduction. 

2. II 
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human utterances, the same principle of inner harmony that justifies the 
presence of the imperative in Vedic injunctions may be deemed to account 
for the natural order of ‘‘Vyakhyanavyakhyeyabhava’ ’ in their statements. 

(vi) Even in respect of non-Scriptural texts, where the order of 
“Vyakhyanavyakhyeyabhava” is whimsical, there is such a thing as the 
sense order” ( arthakrama ) which is more binding and has precedence 
over the word-order (pafhakrama), which could easily decide the nature 
of “Vyakhyanavyakhyeyabhava”, in cases of doubt. 

(vii) The only difference between Vedic and secular texts is that 
while in the former, the text-order, as given, is purely governed by unseen 
merit ( adrffdrtha ), in the latter it is optional ( aicchika ). But this makes no 
difference to the principle of regulating the “Vyakhyanavyakhyeyabhava” 
and its implications. 

(viii) What is of doubtful import (sandigdhartha) and “given” at 
first ( niyamena prathamopasthita ) must thus be accepted as the “Vyakhyeya” 
(to be' clarified) in the light of what follows. The “Upakrama” 
satisfies this criterion and is to be invariably treated as the “Vyakhyeya” 
(to be interpreted). There is clear possibility of Sandigdharthatva or 
room for doubt about the precise import, in the case of terms like “Veda”, 
“Svam devatam” and “Syena” in the texts that constitute the subject- 
matter of the Vedopakramadhikarana, Asvapratigrahestyadhikarana, and 
the Syenadhikarana in which the Upakramanyaya has been pressed into 
service, by others. 

Vijayindra shows that the counter-thesis of “Upakrama-prabalya” 
is really a shallow one, resting on the mere accident of “priority” of enun¬ 
ciation, which -is not necessarily a logical consideration. The contention 
that at the stage of the Upakrama (when the eye does not see the Upasam- 
hara) there is or can be no conflict with the Upakrama and that, therefore, 
the Upakrama could be vested with precedence and primacy to the extent 
of imposing a secondary sense (laksanikartha) on the Upasamhara is, 
to say the least, trivial. To vest the Upakrama, simply because it is the 
Upakrama (and on no other criterion) with a primary sense and 

apply a secondary sense to the Upasamhara, in order to square it up with 
the Upakrama does not rest on any valid material or logical grounds at 
all and cannot therefore be taken seriously. The relation of “Vyakhyana¬ 
vyakhyeyabhava” which the Dvaita philosophers have made out, on the 
other hand, between the Upasamhara and the Upakrama (upon which 
they base their thesis of Upasamhara-prabalya and the logical ascen¬ 
dency of the “Vyakhyana” over the “Vyakhyeya” are both substantial 
principles of thought and interpretation which have a greater binding 
force and claim to our acceptance, in the solution of this question. 
Vijayindra incidentally clarifies another point that what is meant by saying 
that the Upasamhara “overrides” the Upakrama is that the latter would 
be subjected to a slight depreciation of meaning 

l and not certainly to utter negation as in 
“Badha” (sublation). He points out that “Badha” has been explained 
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by the Mlmamsakas in various ways, consistent with the self-validity of the 
Vedas. 

Anbther important contribution made by Vijaylndra is to prick the 
bubble of “Upakramanyaya'’ having been applied at all in respect of the 
well-known adhikaranas of the Purva-Mimamsa like the (1) Vedopakra- 
madhikarana, Asvapratigrahestyadhikarana, etc. The discussions carried 
out by him here should really be an eye-opener to many a Purva-Mlmam- 
saka and Advaitin who assumes that it is on the strength of the Upakrama- 
prabalya-nyaya that the ruling has been given in these adhikaranas. 
Vijaylndra contends that there is no evidence in these two adhikaranas as 
such of the Upakramanyaya, as such, having been applied, to arrive at a 
decision of the import. This contention should not be misunderstood as 
denying that the net result of the two adhikaranas is that the Upakrama 
prevails over the Upasamhara. What Vijaylndra insists upon is that this 
conclusion is reached not on the ground of Upakramaprabalya as against Upa- 
sarhhara as such , as contended by the AdvaitinS and some Mlmamsakas, 
but on entirely different grounds, which he explains in this work. The interest¬ 
ing point is that the result attained in the two adhikaranas is the same 
viz. that Upakrama is to be accepted as stronger, but this decision is 
reached, not through Upakramaprabalya. Vijaylndra has argued this point 
with great force and a convincing array of reasons. He points out that the 
relevant “nyayas”—(other than Upakramaprabalya) are such as <c Abh- 
yasa”, “Karmarigatva” etc., which are applicable and are shown to have 
Been applied as a matter of fact, in these cases. He also cites, following 
Vyasatlrtha, authoritative Mlmamsaka works like the Tantraratna , Vdrttika 
and yajfiika practices in support of his exposition. He also reinforces his 
position with reference to the Aktadhikarana, Apacchedadhikarana, etc., 

- 4nd shows in passing (p. 26 text) the limitations of Appayya’s knowledge 
of “Yajfiikacaras.” Vijaylndra quotes in extenso from Appayya’s work 
and replies to it at length. (48) A ms., of his Naya-Pancaka-Mald 1 is 
preserved in the Raghavendra Svami Mutt, Nanjangud. Its ascription 
in the Mys. Arch . Rep. for 1917 (p. 17) to Sujanendra Tirtha, twelfth in 
succession from Vijaylndra, is a mistake. The S. K. (1896 p. 41) ascribes 
it., rightly, to Vijaylndra. (49) Vagvaikhari ( m ) is a short tract in 1900 
granthas, of a miscellaneous character, dealing among other things with 
the validity of the Vedas and the scope and purpose of Bheda-Srutis. The 
author seeks to establish God as a person full of auspicious attributes and 
combats the doctrine of Nirgunatva and Avacyatva of Brahman. A Deva- 
nagari ms. of the work is to be found in the Mys. O. L. (C-2397). The 
(50) Ndrayanafabdarthanirvacanam ( m ) (Mysore-4025) is one of the tracts 

dealing with the etymology of the word “Narayana” as applied to Visiju 
and refuting the contention of Saivite writers like Appayya who have 
endeavoured to correlate it to §iva. The learned Dlksita is said to have 
given up the attempt, in the end, with the significant remark that the 


1. Not “Nayacampakamala” as named in Vij. Sex. Cen. Vol. p. 317. 
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cerebral n presents an insuperable difficulty to the Saivite attunement 
(natvam badhikkiradu —Tamil). A complete ms. of (51) Pranavadarpana- 
KhaQ(Ianam( m ) is preserved in the Madras O. L. (D. C. X, 4798). It is a 
reply to the contention of Srinivasacarya Sathamarsana in his Pranava- 
darpana , that the syllable orh has no right to be read as part of the opening 
Sutra. VijayIndra quotes passages from Srinivasa and replies to them in 
more dignified language than his adversary has chosen to present the case 
of the Dvaitin : 

fldWf+K f<iyfd«(fd: I I 

(52) Piftapafu-Mimdmsd is attributed to him by R. Nagaraja Sarma 
on p. 23 of his Reign of Realism in I. Phil (1931). The Catalogues of 
the various Mss. Libraries examined by me do not mention any such 
work. The subject dealt with is the propriety of substituting flour-made 
pasus for living animals, in Vedic sacrifices, which is followed by the adhe¬ 
rents of Madhya. It is known that the system, of Pistapasuyajnas is as 

I 

old as the Uparicara Vasu episode in the Moksadharma section of the 
Mahabharata 1 . Advaitins and Visistadvaitins on the other hand, are 
advocates of the actual slaughter of animals in sacrifice. Vijaylndra’s 
arguments are said to be based not merely on humanitarian grounds, 
but the difficulty of procuring duly qualified rtviks to officiate at such 
yajnas, in a degenerate age like Kali. To minimize the risk, PistapaSus 
have to be substituted'. Such substitution is sanctioned by the Mlmam- 
sakas and followed by all Vaidikas in respect of rites like Sautramanl. 
According also to the law that a man shall offer to the gods what he him¬ 
self is allowed to eat, actual slaughter of animals would seem to be out of 
the question at least in the case of Brahmins. Texts from Aitareya Brahmana 
are quoted. 

( 53) Kucodyakufhara( m ) is said to be another tract dealing with the 
Sutra-interpretation and defending the particular arrangement of its 
subject-matter adopted by Madhva, against later day critics like Appayya. 
It is described at some length by R. Nagaraja Sarma in his article on 
VijayIndra in the Indian Express, Madras, (10th July, 1937). It is presum¬ 
ably the same work as is described in Mys. O. L. C-970 and wrongly 
presumed to be a c. on Candrika. VijayIndra is reported to refer, in this 
work, to the Candrika saying that all frivolous objections of Monists have 
been silenced there : 

(54) Advaita-Sikfa ( m ) is a spirited controversial work of VijayIndra, 
preserved in the Library of the Sanskrit College, Udipi. It is a general 

1. According to Skanda Purdim (ii, 29, 7, 29; 9, 13-14) Pisfapas'us have always been 
the Vedic law and the actual slaughter of animals is due to a misunderstanding of 
Scripture in later times. • The Arya Samajists hold the somewhat improbable view that 
in Vedic sacrifices the animals were never meant to be killed, but only ‘‘touched”. 
(dlambhana). 
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chastisement of Advaita theory and a rejoinder to the Advaitadipikd of 
Nrsimh&srama and modelled on the Bhedojjivana. It is also referred to by 
name in his Nydyamauktikamdla (Mys.A-44): 

il The opening verse indicates the scope of the work in a 
fine and impressive way: 

^vr^i snfwr 

o >a e 

ctfet fazm: ftrcrt n 

It is also referred to twice in the Bhedavidyavilasa of Vijaylndra himself 
(pp. 27 and 39). The Nydyamauktikamdla refers to another work of Vijay- 
indra (55) Srutyarthasara * of which no ms. has been brought to light, so 
far. (56) $aivasarvasvakhan4anam (p) 1 is a short tract in 300 granthas, 
discussing eleven Puranic legends touching the supremacy of Siva as 
against Visnu, such as (1) the legend of Visnu going in search of the foot 
of the Linga form of Siva (lingamulanvesana); (2) his running away from 
the scene when the poison Halahala emerged from the milky ocean; 

(3) his serving as a weapon of Siva in the subjugation of the Tripura Asuras; 

(4) the destruction of the Nrsimha form of Visnu by the Sarabha form of 
Siva and so on. All these eleven issues, resting on Saivite legends in the 
Kurma, Linga, Varaha, Skanda and Saiva Puranas, have been refuted by 
Vijaylndra who quotes authorities from the Sattvika Puranas and Srutis 
from the T. A. R. V., etc., explaining the true state of affairs. The Linga - 
mulanvesanakhandana is not therefore a separate work; but one of the eleven 
issues dealt with here: 


BELLES LETTRES 

Besides being a powerful controversialist and a. renowned comment¬ 
ator, Vijaylndra was a notable poet and dramatist too. His known works 
in this field are three. (57) Subhadra-Dhanahjaya , ( m ) a Sanskrit drama, 
dealing with the interesting story of the love marriage of Arjuna and 
Subhadra. We have a very badly damaged Nandinagari ms. of this rare 
work in the Madras O. L. (D. S. XXI, 12728). It is very difficult to make 
out the writing in the Ms. (58) Ubhayagrastardhudaya( m ) an allegorical 
drama written as a counterblast to the Prabodhacandrodaya and the Samkaipa- 
suryodaya. Aufrecht notices a Ms. of this work (Cat. Catal p. 69) from 
Jy. Oppert 2504. It is referred to in the Sdhitya Sdmrajya of Sudhindra, as a 
drama with the sentiment of Santa predominating. 2 Reference has already 
been made to his (59) Citramimamsakhandanam. 


1. Parimala Publishing House, Nanjangud, 1945. 

2. I am indebted to my friend Raja Gururajacharya, Dewan of the Sri Raghavendra 
Svami Mutt, for this information from his Kavisarvabhaumakavitakautalam, dealing with the 
works of Sudhindra. 



Chapter XXXII 


VADIRAJA TlRTHA (C. 1480-1600) 

(A) HIS DATE, LITERARY AND OTHER MERITS, 

LIFE AND WORKS 

Vadiraja was another eminent successor of Vyasatirtha who carried 
forward the work of theological polemics and critical reinforcement and 
defence of the Dvaita system. He is believed to have been a disciple of t 
Vyasatirtha and studied under him. This is confirmed by the Udipi 
tradition also, though a different reason is given for this fact. 1 But Unlike 
Vijayindra, he does not acknowledge Vyasatirtha as his teacher, anywhere 
in his major works. 2 3 Tradition and certain extraneous evidences in the 
songs of some of the Dasas, like Purandara Dasa, Vijaya Dasa, Tim manna 
Da,sa and Srfda Vithala go to show that Vadiraja was a student of 
Vyasatirtha along with Vijayindra. 

It is difficult to accept the alleged reference to Vyasatirtha as his 
Guru by Vadiraja in his Prameyamala , according to a note on the work by 
a writer in the Kannada Tattvavada Nov. 1965. The work attributed to 
Vadiraja is otherwise unknown. The grammatical blunder in the very 
passage quoted from that work : is enough to 

, disprove Vadiraja’s authorship of it. 

This makes it clear that he should have flourished in the 16th century. 
But the late Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, following Bhandarkar, had argued in his 
Introduction to Vol. Ill of his edn. of the Southern Recension of the 
Mahdbharata , that Vadiraja died in 1339*A.D. This has been exploded by 
rne and P. K. Gode, in the A. B. O. R. /. ( Vol. xviii, pts. 2-3) on the basis 
of literary and epigraphic evidences. There are inscriptions relating to 
Vadiraja, in the years 1571, 8 1 582 4 and 1593. 5 Seeing that he was a pupil 

1. Vadirdjaguruvaracaritamrta of Ramacandra iv, 21 (Udipi, 1954). 

2. The only reference is in the £ripadardjdf(akam attributed to him. See my paper 
on Date-of Vadiraja., A. B. O. R. I. xviii, 2, p. 194. Vadiraja has neither commented on any 
of the works of Vyasatirtha nor quoted from them in any of his famous works and commentaries. 
This is a fact : though his silence is rather surprising and unaccountable, if not discourteous 
to so eminent an authority on the Dvaita system. His divergence of view from the TP and 
the Candrika in the alignment and number of adhikaranas in B. S. ii, 3. (See TP Gurvartha- 
dipikd t p. 89) is also a strong point that raises a real difficulty in the matter of their Guru- 
sisyabhava. It cannot, however, be denied that his Yuktimallika is much influenced and ins¬ 
pired by the Nym. and the Candrika. It is also surprising that in his Tirthaprabandha, he makes 
only a covert reference to Vyasatirtha along with seven other ascetics entombed at Anegondi. 
His exact relationship towards Vyasatirtha, so far as could be made out from his major works 
in Sanskrit, is thus, somewhat intriguing. 

3. Ep. Car. vii, Sb. 55. p. 10. 

4. Year of consecration of temple of Trivikrama, erected by him at Sode (N. Kanara). 

5. Year of grant by Arasappa Nayaka, Chief of Sode, to him. 
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^ of Vyasatirtha, who died in 1539, it seems proper to place him entirely in 
the 16th century. This agrees with the “Carama Sloka” for him preserved 
in the Sode Mutt at UcjUpi : 

STf^r WTST vft 5)KPT% I 

f^TTcRT^TFTt 

'O c. > 

tfvri ’sfonfcTFjft n 

which gives us Sarvari 1600 A.D., as the year of his demise. 1 

LIFE 

Vadiraja was a native of the village of Huvinakere, 2 near Kumbhasi, 
in the Kundapur taluk of the S. Kanara district. He is stated to have been 
a Tulu (Shivalli) Brahmin 3 by birth and son of Ramacarya, follower of 
Samaveda and his wife Gauri (Sarasvati). The couple had two sons 
by the grace of Vagisa Tirtha. The elder was Varahacarya, who was 
presented to Vagisa, according to previous arrangement. He was ordained 
a monk at the age of eight and placed under the care of Vidy anidhi Tirtha, 4 
a senior disciple of Vagisa, who however died after a few years, whereupon 
Vadiraja continued his studies under Vagisa himself and later succeeded 
him as Pontiff of his Mutt. A life of 120 years is traditionally ascribed to him. 
There is no doubt he enjoyed a long life and presided over the Mutt at 
Sode (13 -miles from Sirsi, N. Kanara—the “Sonda” of the Gazetteers and 
Buchanan) established by him, for a number of years. He seems to have had 
two headquarters—one at Udipi and the other at Sode, where he passed 
away. 


PLACE OF VADIRAJA AND HIS MERITS 

Vadiraja is the most facile writer in Dvaita literature. His fine 
poetic faculty and human touch, the quick flashes of his wit and humour, 
his apt analogies from life and literature, and his racy way of putting things 
have made him the most popular and enthusiastically applauded writer in 


1. This verse is also found in the Vddirajaguruvaracaritdmrta , vi, 72. It also gives his 
exact date of birth as 12th day of Sarvari 1480 a.d. (Magha Sukla). 

2. It was granted by Vira Venkatapatiraya, to Vadiraja’s successor Vedavedya in 
1614 a.d. (Insc. Madras Pres, ii, pp. 870-71), as a benefice. 

3. Others claim him to have been a Smarta by birth with sympathies towards 
Samkara’s system. In his Yuktimallika (i, 20) he says that he became profoundly dissatisfied 
with Mayavada and renounced it and became a follower of “Tattvavada” (of Madhva). 
This is a strong indication that he was not originally a Madhva. Succession to the Astama- 
thas of Udipi has always been confined to Shivalli Brahmins. The Vrttdratnasathgraha 
and Vadirajaguruvaracaritamrta, also, state that he was a Taulava by birth. There is still a 
small minority among the ‘‘Shivalli” Brahmins remaining outside the fold of Madhva 
Sampradaya. Possibly, Vadiraja’s family might have belonged to this group. 

4. Mentioned in one of the opening verses of the Yuktimallika. This Vidyanidhi 
must be distinguished from the one who established the Uttaradi Mutt in 1444 a.d. 
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Dvaita literature. He thinks in poetry and argues in it, with all the richness 
and irresistibility of its appeal : 

*ra*rr>r i 

HM^fd * ^nr ? (Vrttaratnasarngraha, i, x. 48-52) 

He had a well-stored mind and a rare gift of ready expression on which 
he could draw for substance, variety and vivacity, alluring 'analogies and 
telling expression. His works show an intense personal fervour and passion¬ 
ate faith in the religious and metaphysical satisfyingness and superiority 
ofMadhva Siddhanta : 

ri dfq i q*i falwilf^ll li (Tuktimallika, i, 492; iii, 209) 

He pays deep homage and unstinting tribute to the memory of Madhva 
and modestly disclaims all originality for his views. His spiritual life 
and magnetic personality, coupled with his alluring poetic flair and direct¬ 
ness of approach to the problems of philosophy and interpretation, endeared 
him to one and all and made it easy for him to spread the message ofMadhva, 
far and wide and to establish personal contacts with the masses which 
brought welcome acquisition of numbers to the creed, in his time. It is 
worthy to note that he freely admitted to his fold many classes of people 
that stood in need of spiritual uplift. Tradition records his reclamation 
of the Mattu Kotesvara Brahmins of S. Kanara. The Vadiraja-GVCA 
refers (iv. 74) to Tiis conversion of the “Svarnakara” (goldsmith) commu¬ 
nity of S. Kanara. 1 The Vrttasamgraha refers to his winning many converts 
in Gujarat and other places. It is widely believed that he cooperated fully 
with Jivottama Tirtha, 2 the spiritual Head of the Konkani (Gauda-Saras- 
vata) Brahmin community of the West Coast, 3 in furthering the interests 
of Madhva faith among them and strengthening the bonds of doctrinal 
affinity born of common allegiance to one Founder, which bound it already 
to the rest of Madhva world. 

Vadiraja was a many-sided personality. He was a sound'scholar, 
a great controversialist, a successful organizer and a gifted religious poet, 
both in Sanskrit and Kannada. Tradition invests him with great spiritual 
powers. He is believed to have held under his occult powers, a mysterious 


1. Among the members of this (Daivajna) community professing allegiance to the 
Sode Mutt are speakers of Konkani and Tulu. 

2. The Editorial f.n. on p. 24 of the Kannada quarterly Jivottama (Vol. i, no. 1) 
questioning the contemporaneity of Vadiraja and Jivottama, is not based on a correct 
appraisal of evidences. 

3. The Gokarna Mathaof the Gauda Sarasvatas, was founded in 1476, by Narayana 
Tirtha, a disciple of Ramacandra Tirtha tenth in succession on the Palimar Mafha 
of Udipi. For further information re. the history of this Mutt and the works of its Pontiffs 
refer Guruparamparamrta , by Narasimha Pauranik, of Bhatkal, ed. by Kumta Narayanacharya, 
Khanapur, 1904. See also Appendices IV and VIII. 
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jgoblin r (Bhutaraja) with whose aid he is said to have performed many 
miracles and overcome many obstacles that were placed in his way by his 
religious persecutors. This Bhutaraja has a separate temple assigned to 
him now at the Vadiraja Matha, Sode. The system of “Paryayas”, now 
obtaining in Udipi, is believed to have been inaugurated by him. There 
is no doubt that Vadiraja, by dint of his great influence over neighbouring 
chiefs and by his outstanding attainments as a scholar, was able to rehabi¬ 
litate the interests of the spiritual descendants of Madhva at Udipi and their 
following there to .a considerable extent. 1 He is said to have made 
considerable improvements to the Krsna Matha (temple) at Udipi, rebuilt 
it on an extended scale, erected the eight Mathas around it and secured 
endowments for them and brought the temples of Anantesvara and Candra- 
maulisvara, facing the Krsna Matha, under the control and management 
of his own co-religionists, after evicting the Smartas in ascendency there and 
made the ascetics of the Krsna temple a power to be felt in the country 
around. 2 

He seems to have encountered severe opposition to his religious pro¬ 
paganda from three powerful quarters in South and North Kanara,—the 
Jainas, Smartas (Advaitins) and Saivas (Lingayatas). The influence of 
the Jainas was particularly strong in S. Kanara, in the 15th and 16th cen¬ 
turies. 3 . Vadiraja was evidently thrown into heated encounters with the 
scholars of the famous Bastis of Karkal and Mudabidri and had a tough 
time of it. His trenchant criticisms of the Jainas in his Pa$<m$akhan$anam 
and other works, show this. 

The encounters with the Advaitins and Saivas were equally sharp 
and protracted. There are certain covert allusions in his Yuktimallika to the 
difficulty of obtaining recognition and patronage for the faith of Madhva 
from neighbouring chiefs : 

3TCfTT falFTT 

cTFT «fT flFWt I 

' fluff ffsflrfa^refoSR ? (i, 26-27) 


1. Tradition says it was during Vadiraja’s Paryaya that Acyutaraya visited Udipi 
and rebuilt the tank (Madhvasarovara) adjoining the Krsna temple. Vadiraja was most 
probably the “Pracanda Madhva Muni” (famous Madhva ascetic) spoken of in the Grama 
Paddhati, to whom is ascribed the reclamation of the Kofesvara Brahmins. Vide Saletore, 
History of Tuluva, pp. 444-49. The Kotesvara and Mattu Brahmins are now disciples of 
Vadiraja’s Mutt. 

. 2. It was evidently in virtue of these services that he came to be looked upon as a 
“reincarnation” of Madhva, which soon gave rise to the view that he was one of the Rju- 
Ganas (a class of souls destined to hold the office of Brahma) and identical with the god 
(deva) Latavya, who is to be the future Vayu and Brahma (Bhavi-Samirana). SeeNarayana 
Panditacarya’s Nayacandrika , p. 58, line 5. This has led to a schism among the 
followers of Madhva dividing them into rival groups on the question of the ‘‘Rjutva” of 
Vadiraja. See Vddiraja-GVCA viii. 

3. The famous statue of Gomafa at Karkal was set up in 1432 A D , Another was set 
up at Venur, in 1603. 
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The commentator Surottama Tirtha (brother of the author) remarks 
under the second verse : # srRr q^nnf— 

Vadiraja was a contemporary of the Keladi Kings: Sadasiva Nayaka and 
Dodda Sankanna Nayaka and of Arasappa Nayaka of Sode (1555-98). 
In later years, the Keladi rulers were ardent upholders of Saivism. 
Venkatappa Nayaka (1606-29) was the author of a c. on the Sivagitd 
(Madras O. L. 1879), in whose colophon he is styled - 

q^ERtjr i And Basavappa, the last of the Keladi chiefs wrote a monu¬ 
mental work, the Sivatattvaratnakara. 1 But the grant of Huvinakere, by 
Keladi Venkatappa Nayaka, to Vadiraja’s successor Vedavedya, in 1614, 
is a clear indication that Vadiraja had already established his reputation 
as a Defender of the Faith of Madhva and gained a footing at the Court 
of Venkatappa’s father. The Vadiraja-GVCA (vi) vividly describes the hold 
of Lingayata (Vlrasaiva) Gurus over the territory of Sode and Vadiraja’s 
encounter with the Lingayata Guru and his defeating him in disputation 
and reclaiming the ruler Arasappa Nayaka to the Brahminical faith. 
Vadiraja built and consecrated a temple to Trivikrama at Sode, the 
capital, in 1582, at the request of Arasappa himself, who in 1593, made 
liberal grants for its upkeep {Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. xiv, pt. 2, Kanara, 
pp. 345-48 and Buchanan : Travels ). 

Tradition says that Vadiraja encountered Appayya Dlksita, the 
great champion of Sivadvaita doctrine, in a debate. The Vadirajavijaya 
{Vrttaratnasamgraha) , 1 2 of Raghunathacarya, (i, 56 ab) S. M. pp. 320-46, 
says that he had many disciples and followers in Gujarat and other 
provinces: 3 

WORKS OF VADIRAJA 

Vadiraja was a prolific writer and more than a hundred and five 
works stand to his credit. 4 Of these, however, nearly half are in the nature 
of minor Stotras and of no great importance. His major works are about 
twenty in number, of which more than a dozen can be designated as original 
works. The rest are cc. on the earlier classics of the system, very few of 
which have, however, been printed. Of his original works, six are avail¬ 
able in print, including his magnum opus , the Tuktimallika. 


1. Vepery, Madras, 1927. 

2. Same as the “ Ratnasamgraha ” noticed by KEITH, in the India Office Catalogue 
(no. 6051) which is rather loosely described as “an anthology of the views of Vadiraja, 
by Raghunatha”. Raghunatha’s date is uncertain. It is interesting to note that he regards 
Vadiraja (i, 11 ab) as a Taulava by birth. 

3. This allusion to “others” (Gurjaradi) is perhaps intended to cover the Gauda- 
Sarasvata or Kohkani Brahmins of Goa and N. Kanara who are also to be found in large 
numbers in S. Kanara, Cochin and Travancore and follow the system of Madhva. 

4. The Vadiraja-GVCA (iii, 66) speaks of over a hundred works of Vadiraja. 
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- COMMENTARIES ON DASA-PRAKARANAS 

Commentaries on the Khandana-traya known by the general title of 
Upanydsaratnamald have been attributed to him. 1 No mss. of any of these 
have however been brought to light. (1) The Upanyasaratnamdld (Mys. 
O. L. C-1859) is however a different work, a sermon on the threefold 
classification of souls, having for its text the verse ^ ^ farflnr 

of the author’s Rukminisavijaya (xvii, 12). 

Under • Sutra-Prasthana, two of Vadiraja’s cc. entitled Gurvartha- 
Dipikas, on the Nyaya-Sudha and the TP. of Jayatirtha, have recently been 
published from Udipi (by the Vadiraja-Grantha-Prakasana-Samiti). 
They are important cc. deserving attention. (2) Tattvaprakasika-Gurvartha- 
dipika (p), in 3500 granthas, is not a systematic c. on the TP., but a shprt 
critical gloss on knotty points connected with the text of the Sutra, the 
Bhasya, the Tika and the Visayavakyas : 

^ *TP2T ^ ctami ^ i 

WUNpKl * * * (Epil. ver. 2). 

It is quoted and criticized on two occasions in the Bha$yadipika of 
Jagannatha Tlrtha. 2 The author displays his characteristic fondness and 
originality for diving into the special significance of the expressions used in 
the Sutras, Bhasya and the TP. (such as for example 5n*RW I l (fa)^rn' I 

Though not differing openly from Jayatirtha, he does not hesitate to venture 
his own alternative explanations, in a few cases, with the remark— 
which, at least in a few cases, strikes a note of disapproval, (pp. 35, 88 
and 89). What he tries to dispose of as plausible alternative explanations 
of the Tikakara, appear to be the more appropriate ones. 3 His expla¬ 
nation of "Tilddd” in TP. ii, 3, 51, is certainly original and attractive. His 
deep knowledge of the doctrinal intricacies of the system is shown by his 
explanation on p. 106 where the role of “Svarupa-yogyata” as the ultimate 
cause of natural gradation of Jivas, is well brought out, and on p. 135 
where he explains the intricacies of the nature of and of different 

types of souls in Laya, Supti, etc. The diversity of nature and potencies 
of souls as reflections of the same “Bimba” is ably illustrated by him with 
the aid of telling examples of Kasturl, Jalasurya and Suryakanta (stone). 
. His flair for originality and suggestive interpretation is seen on two occa¬ 
sions : “hrimm” (B. S. iii, 2, 3) being rendered as *rrcr-t-3i*Tra*T (pp. 132-33) 
and by his criticism of Samkara’s interpretation of that Sutra. He shows 
with great adroitness, that the Sutras iii, 2, 3 et seq., give a better sup¬ 
port for a realistic interpretation of dreams. His criticism of the distinction 
of Padas on the basis of and in Samkara” is really 

1. M. M. Sangha List. 

2. See Bhasyadipika pp. 177 and 1037. Jagannatha’s criticism of Vadiraja’s inter¬ 
pretation of “ samanta ” (R. V. x, 114, 1) has the support of the Padapatha and the TD. 

3. 'HRSdl+l+KW I ^iutf»dl- 

fteitd'i * * * * * * n (p. 89). 
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penetrating. His definition of Aparoksajnana attained by the mind is a 
marvel of clarity. His (3) Nyayasudha-Gurvarthadipikd (p ) in 6000 granthas, 
is a brief critical gloss on the NS dealing only with a few difficult 
passages of that voluminous work. Though it does not help in going into the 
subtleties of the NS., this gloss has its own importance in throwing light 
on a few minor points. According to Vadiraja, for instance, “ om ” and 
“ atha ” in the opening Sutra are to be viewed as “agamika” i.e., more or 
less as quotations made by Sutrakara. (p. 2). The justification for reading 
“Om” in the beginning and at the end of each Sutra throughout the work 
(p. 7) is ably made out. Reference is made to VisvakoSa (p. 36) to show that 
"arr” in "jtttpiw” has the sense of on one explanation. His explanation 
of violence to accent (RT^ftsqmr) in is quite original, (pp. 48-49). 

He goes beyond the NS. in giving additional explanation of the text 
"aipKfta fawl:” (R. V. X, 96, 5) in terms of Vayu and gives eight different 
and original explanations of ?T fscfhTRT l” He quotes Trivikrama 

Pandita ( Vayustuti ) and Kalidasa (pp. 46 and 50) as “Abhiyuktas”. He 
quotes his own Yvktimallika twice (pp. 30, 140); but not from the Nydyamrta 
of Vyasatirtha, which is highly surprising. He shows his knowledge of the 
Vyakaranasastra in explaining the sutras of Panini and the Unadis cited 
in the NS. He does not, however, touch upon the textual difficulties dis¬ 
cussed by subsequent glossators as in regard to atf^nRtt (Unadi) or 

auftfKlwrefa #: l (AV). He tries to confound the Saivite adversary with a 
passage from the Nrsimhakardvalambanastotra attributed to Samkara. Though 
normally a careful gloss, it seems to err at least on a couple of occasions 
in identifying the views discussed in the NS., unless we treat the passages 
appearing in the printed text as wrong explanations that have somehow got 
in and have not been detected by the Editors. Of other glosses of his, we 
have one on ha Upanifad (Mysore O. L. C-2277). Nothing is known of the 
(5) gloss on G. B. attributed to him. His glosses on the ha (6) Kena 
and (7) Taitt. Ups. (the last incomplete) have been published by the 
Vadiraja Grantha Prakasana Samiti, Uclipi. 

ORIGINAL WORKS 

About a dozen original works have been written by him, of which 
two are yet to be attested by Mss. (8) Ekona-Pancapadika * is presumably 
a criticism of the Pancapadika of Padmapada, on the B. S. B. of Samkara. 
No ms. of this interesting work has been known. It is however alluded to 
in one of the introductory verses of the author’s Vivaranavranam. 1 (9) The 
Vivaranavranam 2 (p ) is an elaborate adverse criticism of the Vivarana of 


1. (Ver. 9). This reference is not conclusive. 

The lines beginning with HfaSToPT * * * (next f.n.) may simply mean 

that the criticism of the Vivarana disposes of its original and its c. It seems unlikely that 
Vadiraja would have bothered to criticize the Paficapadikd again having dealt with 
the Vivarapa in full. 


2. i ferine ii facuui 

I qxPTTfomr li (ver. 8-9). — 


* * * (p. 5b) ... (p. 78b). 
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Prakasatman. A Devanagari ms. of it is found in Mysore O. L. (C-1845). 
The work is referred to by name in the Yuktimallikd and runs to 2000 
granthas, written in a forcible and somewhat epigrammatical style, pecu¬ 
liar to Vadiraja. He quotes passages from both the Vivarana and its c. 
Tattvadipanciy 1 2 and passes severe strictures upon them, not sparing even the 
benedictory stanza of the Vivarana fdmrerrdmnr etc.). Commenting 

on the verse 'fStFT dr:' of the Vivarana explaining the text: Ekam 

eva advitlyam, Vadiraja objects to its contention that the particle ‘eva-’ is 
intended to negate difference from all others of the same class {sajatiyabheda) 
viz. Jivas, from B. He argues that the only authentic sense of ‘eva’ is 
emphasis and not difference as such much less ‘sajatiyabheda.’ As this 
emphatic particle has to be connected with the visesya (‘Sat* in the open¬ 
ing sentence, it would signify that only Sat or B. is One, while the rest 
are many or that only B. is without a second (equal) while the rest have 
their equals (seconds). Such a meaning will not be favourable to the 
Monist. When we say Arjuna alone is an archer, the intention is not 
to deny the existence of other archers in the world but to emphasize 
Arjuna’s pre-eminence in archery. Such pre-eminence would make sense 
only where other archers exist and their difference from Arjuna is accepted. 
Even if ‘eva* is syntactically connected with the adjective ‘eka’ or ‘advitl- 
yam* in the same sentence, as for e.g. in Samkhah pandura eva’ it would 
only serve to emphasise that B. is always ONE without a peer. Such 
a proposition can by no means negate ‘sajatiyabheda’ at all. Vadiraja 
also points out the flaw of ‘yatibhanga’ in the third quarter of the verse. 
His (10) Pasandakhandanam ( m ) 2 is a tract in 127 verses, criticising the 
religious and metaphysical views of Buddhism and Jainism. The author, 
ridiculing the Ahimsa doctrine, asks how Jainas permit slow torture of the 
flesh and suicide by degrees : 

*fcsiHi won tftasrc ? 

and why, if putting down of one’s enemies could be regarded as the proper 
duty of Kings, the same thing could not be said of Vedic sacrifices : 

TRTt ¥ldd«l mff dft dtllhld: dfa I 

He expatiates on the somewhat uncanny doctrine that like a surgeon whose 
methods are painful at the outset but give relief from suffering at the end, 
the sacrificer also, is, in fact, a benefactor of the victim ! 

dm I 

dm 'TTft: W'KHW d mfS FF: ? 

There is possibly not much force in the argument : 

mfad d drn ? 

1. m d nwlnn TOTO dfddd. . . . (p. 7). 

2. Also designated “ Pasa^da-mata-kharidanam ” but not as “Pasandamalakharidanam 
as in Vij. Sex. Com. Vol. (p. 316). This work has been printed and published from 
Belgaum. 
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The work winds up with a criticism of the Jaina doctrine that the soul is of 
the size of the body it tenants and of Apavarga as a never-ending movement 
upwards (s^rptwt)- 

(11) YUKTIMALLIKA (p) 

This is Vadiraja’s magnum opus , running to 5379 slokas. It is a 
monumental work in defence of the Dvaita system, divided into five chapters 
called Saurabhas : Guna, Suddhi, Bheda, Visva and Phala. It was 
commented upon by the author’s brother , 1 Surottama Tirtha , 2 who sums 
up the scope of the work, thus : sottt, f9panFT:*nrraffiFr 

(2) 3rf^turwR3ri%TRr firefrrar (3)5?- 

fa g# ^ nfdMiPia 'jfl^q(4) tRT 5 6 

faiMtflWbfcfr ^prt wwr (5) 

3 * atom's# JPTTBirataT a^rftrfeMt 

^ swriMitaMi'b 5r ‘ TT ^ ^ JHRTsnn®ivsw fafom q Rcufcfld 
afdTTfed ^trsumror crr^r —(p. i. 33 b). This 

work combines great erudition with an incredibly simple yet poetically 
charming style characteristic of Vadiraja, full of puns, alliteration 
and wit and analogies from life. No wonder, he obtained the title of 
“Prasangabharana” for his surging eloquence. 

The works of Jayatirtha and Vyasatlrtha were too learned and stiff 
to be of use to general readers. It was Vadiraja who first brought the 
{ wisdom of his predecessors within the reach of all. In this respect, his work 
marks a new and necessary phase'in the history of Dvaita Literature and breathes 
the spirit of a new age which produced other popular exponents of Madhva-Siddhanta , 
both in Sanskrit and in Kannada. Vadiraja too, took part in popularising 
the tenets of Madhva in Kannada, by translating the Mbh. T. JV*. into 
Kannada and joining the Dasa Kuta . 3 

Vadiraja professes the greatest admiration for Madhva and pays him 
his homage a number of times in the course of his Yuktimallika (iii, 210 ; 
iv, 793; V, 653). The views expressed by Samkara 4 in his Bhasya on 
B. S. and those of Anandabodha, Sriharsa 5 and the Tattvadipana 6 are 
quoted and refuted. Sutras of Badar&yana and Madhva’s Bhasya on 
them, are quoted off and on, to show how naturally the authorities cited by 
Madhva, support 7 his views. The author’s originality is seen in the many 
new topics for discussion 8 introduced by him, the originality of his criticisms 
on Monistic interpretations 9 and his own novel and original explanations 

1. Vrttaratnasamgraha, iii, 28. 

2. He was Pontiff of the Bhandarakere Mutt. 

3. For his contributions to the Dasa Literature, see Ch. XXXVIII.. 

4. iii, 121. 

5. ii, 126. 

6. iii, 1097-1100. 

7. iii, 121, 209; iii, 227-46. 

8. iii, 168-69; V, 1331-79; V, 1398-1401, 1555 and 380-94. 

9. iii, 130-31; ii, 218; iii, 107-8, 138, 580; V, 1285-86, 771-77. 
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o£ texts from Scriptures 1 and citations from new sources 2 not utilized by his 
predecessors. 

The last chapter of the Tuktimallika is specially important for the 
fulness of theological information about the Dvaitins’ view of Moksa, its 
treatment of the question of Madhva being an avatara of Vayu and its vindi¬ 
cation of the Sastraic character of ‘branding’ the body (taptamudranhana) 
with the symbols sacred to Vaisnavism. The author refers, in this connec¬ 
tion, to a separate work of his entitled Sudarfana~Mimariisa, dealing with this 
question. This is available in ms. in the Mysore O. L. (C-723) and has 
been published in the S. M. pp. 212-21 under the name of Cakrastuti. 

In essence, the Tuktimallika is an elaboration of the teachings of the 
B. S. as deduced by Madhva. The author has given a complete rational¬ 
istic turn to his treatment and deserves credit for many happy and original 
arguments and interpretations not found elsewhere in the other works of 
the system. Chapters I and II establish the twin-principles of Madhva’s 
Theism that the Brahman is ever full of attributes and free from any kind 
of imperfection. The III establishes that the Jiva and Brahman can never 
be identical. IV vindicates the reality of the cosmos, refuting, inciden¬ 
tally, the doctrine of Maya. The last chapter is an epitome of chapters III 
and IV of the Brahmasutras as interpreted by Madhva. 

(B) THE ARGUMENT OF THE TUKTIMALLIKA 

The work is brimming with the freshness and originality of approach 
and ideas of Vadiraja. His arguments have a distinctive flavour of wit 
and piquancy of their own. It is not so much the depth of thought or 
weight of the matter that interests or impresses us here, as the effective and 
epigrammatic way of putting forth the points. His work is not on that 
account, a rechauffe of those of his predecessors. It was indeed rather sur¬ 
prising that he had ventured on a controversial work like this, with the 
Nydyamrta already before him. But he has happily struck a new form and 
line of handling the materials and covering the ground. He is, however, 
clearly influenced by and indebted to the Nyayamrta and Candrika for many logical 
arguments and details. His exposition of the “Tat tvarn asi”> “Neha nanasti ” 
and other texts and references to certain Mimamsa nyayas used by 
Vyasatlrtha, establish this point, beyond doubt. We also meet with purely 
logical arguments and discussions, in his work. But his outstanding feature is 
what may be termed a “common-sense approach” to philosophy. He is a 
master of the art of clever and sustained use of popular analogies redolent 
of life and literature, in its varied aspects, to drive home his points and 
establish the superiority of the Dvaita views and expose the weakness of 
the Advaitic positions. Arguments of a practical nature, instead of logical 
niceties, that could be comprehended by all and sundry, are thus his forte 


1. i, 567, 794, Hi, 227, 925, 1040. 

2. i, 632 ( Padma ); V, 451-52, 628, 638-39, 639-50. 
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and some of his hits in this direction are really masterpieces of wit and 
wisdom. He claims to adopt a purely rationalistic approach : 

*T ^ i 

in judging the relative merits of the two systems and casting his vote ulti¬ 
mately in favour of Madhva’s system : 

51^ (i) M<rdM (ii) fH^^Td (iii) ^ fat: (iv) snl 
3ffa fa4R>> HtdWHiq qq- ff u 

The use of pithy samgrahaslokas, summing up the points at the end of 
sections, recalls the lead of the Nym. 

Vadiraja was the earliest to realise the tremendous possibilities of 
the opening line of the AitareyaBrahmana : arfapr farorj : in favour 

of the doctrine of Devatataratamya or gradation of gods, sponsored by 
Madhva. He kills two birds at a shot by remarking that the same text 
disposes of the identity of Brahma, Visnu and Siva, preached by some, 
on the authority of certain Puranas : 

He devotes considerable space to establish Visnu as the Supreme Brahman 
and brings together several texts from the Bhagavata and other Puranas, 
not cited by his predecessors. His concern with such purely theological issues 
is symptomatic of prevailing tension of sects in S. India in the 16th century, 
when the Vaisnava theology of Madhva was on trial and had to be defend¬ 
ed against insidious attacks of adversaries. This task fell to the two emi¬ 
nent disciples of Vyasatlrtha—Vijayindra and Vadiraja who successfully 
fought their way through all opposition and placed the Vaisnavism of 
Madhva on an unshakable basis, by disarming the opposition of Saiva, 
Advaitic and other forces, in their respective regions. 

Turning to philosophical issues, Vadiraja attacks the concept of 
Nirguna Brahman, as impossible and un-Sastraic: 
afisaf ftttt, Prn«icq * fa^ifa i 

»r fa»font tfapfuRq *r fa^^rfa u 

The Bhagavata and other texts attribute infinitude (anantya) to the “Saguna” 
Brahman : 

'^T KnRf5RqT ^ I 

II (vi, 4, 48). 

If the “Saguna” Brahman (of Advaita) were thus unlimited in time and 
space, where could the “Nirguna” be ? Banished from all time and space, 
it would have to hide between the proverbial hare’s horns ! This is a 
typical example of Vadiraja’s combination of humour and logic : 

STHft JTPTRTW olf^dH I 

II 

He makes a cute suggestion that the Nirguna Sruti may be restricted to 
the denial of the three Prakritic attributes (^FMHlG^nT) in conformity with 
the principle of the Kapinjaladhikarana 1 of the Purva-Mlmamsa. He also 


1. This interpretation has been anticipated by Vyasatirtha in his Nyayamrta. 
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points out that the epistemological dogma of Monism, that the Self could 
not be the object of its own knowledge, is clearly opposed to the verdict of 
the Srutis and Smrtis and experience : 

H^kH*TcHH c3T J^ftrDT I 
ffa J fldifaOfcfiN *Hd I 

f^ft ^ II 

There is biting sarcasm in his remark that the Advaitin may just con¬ 
sider how nis anguished wife would cry over his deathbed, beating her 
breasts, if the subject could never be an object in the same act : 

Jr ^cft ^nr i 

PeHi|cMddHp£*f) ^frwr^wt ? 

He also shows clearly that the Sutrakara has given an unmistakable lead 
as to how best the apparently monistic texts could be reconciled with the 
fundamental reality of Dvaita. The Sutra 3rt4kHfl<4*^'*Ufr (i, 1, 29) is sufficient 
indication, says he, that such seemingly monistic utterances must be figu¬ 
ratively interpreted : 

%^PT I 

c\ > 

* * * 

*dww-«Kn ?rcr»TT *rPd<VP<di 

This is confirmed by another Sutra : (ii, 3, 29) : 

. drcfiPklPk^a 

c "v 

df3MFTTPd<TFUdT I 

It is obvious the Advaitic texts teach something that runs counter to all 
experience. Such ‘fantastic’ utterances as immh: siftt: i afat nPuHPt^d i 
have been specifically explained in the Sastras, in a manner compatible 
with experience, which shows that we should not be misled by the literal 
sense of these passages. It is ridiculous for man who calls piteously to 
Heaven’s aid, in illness and misery, to arrogate Divinity to himself, in 
moments of elation and ease : 

tHt Jk^N+r ! 

If the teaching of Scriptures is to be accepted without demur, why does 
not the Advaitin assert the identity of Brahman with insentient matter also, 
following the Sruti—^ ? Why does he stop short of Jive- 

svaraikya and not go ahead with Ja^advaita ? If he cannot do that, let 
him leave Jiva, Jada and Is vara as they are (p. 308 b). The so-called 
identity of pure consciousness is an artificial identity that can have no legs to 
stand upon : 

i 

tgs-vjiqgl Hh * * * 

P<f50^ swq- ^ I 

cPftFFT ^T: % * * * ? 

After all, a bare identity of pure consciousness is in no way opposed to the 
reality or persistence of Difference : 

for fasfar sffar fttw fiis^Pd ? 1 


1. Cf. ‘fan fafw fire *T:' {Nym.) 
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Even in identity-judgments like “So’yam Devadattah” there is something 
more than bare identity of essence (wsw) viz., a spatio-temporal determi¬ 
nation. If this is denied, it would deprive recognition and all judgments 
affirming an identity of any pragmatic value and make them all 
tautologous : 

■'0‘M FTT^nr^ 
ir?r ^ jt 

WiffaPs: 'T«T«(fdt STFcTT ^ JdWTdT II 

So long as orthodox Advaita is pledged to the dictum : 'arsiTRt $irer- 
it would be impossible to escape the flaw of tautology, in saying, 
as does a modern scholar on the subject, that “a judgment neither adds 
anything to reality nor takes away anything from it and that metaphysically 
considered, there is no novelty in a judgment' 1 2 (D. M. Datta, Six Ways of Knowing, 
pp. 316-17). 

Vadiraja "points out that there is an element of basic difference under¬ 
lying everyone of the nine examples illustrating the doctrine of “ Tattva - 
masi ”. In the example of rivers, mixing with the Ocean, difference is 
universally recognised to exist, 1 as when people speak of the special benefits 

arising from a bath at their confluence : 

* * * * 

« ftraito ^ % svm *' * 

In the example of various juices going to make honey, the presence 
of diversity of tastes and quantitative increase, are sufficient evidence 
of the persistence of difference : 

TOrKtWHrgiO to i 

Things utterly different in themselves cannot be identified by the mere 
fiat of our will. The conflict of Bheda and Abheda Srutis should, there¬ 
fore, be made up otherwise than by divesting the terms “Tat” and “tvam” 
of their respective senses or by denying the reality of the Bhedasrutis which 
is tantamount to mangling the Sruti. Such a brutal disposal of the conflict 
would be barbarous in the extreme : 

tou ff i 

totrcrto fqfa to ^<°tff«n<q>i4 ? 

Since all Vedic texts are traditionally regarded as eternal, and beginningless, 
it would be futile to try to distinguish between the “prior” and “posterior” 


1. Vyasatlrtha has shown in his Nym. how the popular view of identity between rivers 
and the Ocean, by mixing, has been rejected by the Bhdmati itself (5. S. i, 4, 22). See 
under Chap. XXVII. 

2. Commentator Surottama cites a sruti in praise of Prayaga : 

‘torto SsT a ?rr ^ll<0 fcq^dfcl * (Rg Veda-Khila, X, 75, 1 a). 

See also Raghuvamta, xiii, 58. 
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(jfQrva and para) among them and put down the Bhedasrutis as prior ones 
to be superseded by the Abhedasrutis, deemed as posterior to them. The 
principle of a prescription being superseded by a countermanding injunc¬ 
tion fails to apply even in well-known cases like : 'prnrrow. The 

principle of the posterior superseding the prior, if accepted, would spell 
ruin to Advaita : 


r: ^ ^ ^ ! 


<ptt «netr (i 

It would result in a serious disturbance of domestic harmony of the Monist : 
TOT WTT I 


^f^rprt fwRTT «tts! 

Moreover, identity being conceived by the Advaitin as “ tadatmya ” and 
difference being conceived as “ anyonyabhava” by the Dvaitin, the latter, 
insofar as it is a direct negation of the former, would naturally put an end 
to it, if the two were pitted against each other : 


Ttt 





If the dualistic texts could not establish the reality of Difference, because 
they are, in effect, repetitive of what is already established by perceptual 
evidence, one might retort that the Advaitic Brahman, being already known, 
by virtue of its self-luminosity, Upanisadic texts like “srfer would 
be superfluous. There is no evidence other than the pious belief of the 
Monist that the dualistic texts merely refer to the difference already cog¬ 
nized by perception, with a view to negating it elsewhere. The wording of 
the monistic texts has nothing to support such a view. A negation, to be 
sensible, ought to be found in the same work wherein its corresponding 
affirmation is made : 


* * * #**rm*FT i 

But in the present case, the identity text occurs in the Chandogya (Tat tvam 
asi) while the dualistic text “Dva suparna” occurs elsewhere in the 
Vamana Sukta of the Rg Veda and in the Mundaka. 

Hifw i 

It would be a misnomer to dub it a “Sukta”, if it should teach what is not 


true. There is, after all, no direct conflict between “Dva suparna” and 
“Tat tvam asi.” There is no literal contradiction between them such as 


there would be between saying “Dva suparna” and going back on it in the 
very next breath by saying “Na dva suparna !” Indeed, even where such 
obvious contradictions are met with as in and sr^Ofa,” 

the validity of the texts is hardly disputed. As for finding a suitable ex¬ 
planation of “Tat tvam asi”, on the dualistic view, it is not only possible, 
but has been done. Moreover, no convincing reasons have been given to 
dismiss the Bhedasrutis as “merely” repetitive ( anuvadaka ). The exige- 
cies of Monism are no excuse at all, as the very thesis of Monism has yet to 
be proved ! 
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Though generally following Madhva’s interpretation of the Sruti texts 
Vadiraja has tried to find new explanations of some of the texts at issue 
between the two schools. One or two of these are rather far-fetched, as 
for example : 

(p* fib) ^ ^ 

But there are others which do him credit and disclose his resourcefulness. 
Gf. his explanation of : s<iP+H trafr— ’ 


(1) nn ^ PgasP'T 

* * * 

%»T cRflsat ^ H^fcl ? 

is 

W %?T/ cT ? 

?cqfc*ITd^iT 4cM^Pd dlPl^M 

f% qwmcitsfa ^ nit ? 

9ITfc%?T n pTHTcT f% dHl*TMl41sr=t ? 

Pi * 111 ^ ? 

o 

sn^fTO^rfwrsft- ? 

( 3 ) 3 NI$dMT$dl* 2 Tt ST«rt ^ft feft W 

fftdT: Wrb^RtTFTTrT 

«rT^r idfifPr sftw nn\ *rcfir n*mn i 

d3 i fa<R¥ i fr*>ki t i 

^ qdlP^if I 


%n ^T ^R T^TT ? 

^ f^r 11 


“When the mind is inwardly directed, as in Moksa, there is no possi¬ 
bility of our paying attention to external objects of the world. When 
the attention is concentrated on a particular subject, it is not possible to 
think of another. A gamester lost in the game of dice, hears not even the 
tidings o£ the death of his own mother ! A village belle, absorbed in 
filling her pail of water at the village well, hardly notices the hungry looks 
of the passer-by, at her. The dancer balancing the pot on her head and 
her thoughts concentrated on it looks not at her admirers in the hall 
whose eyes are riveted on her graceful movements and contours. All of us, 
in life, are “Dvltas”, in the sense of having two gateways of knowledge, the 
material and the spiritual. The physical body connected with these 
“Dvltas”, is Dvaita. It is possible for us human selves to contact external 
reality only through the physical frame. But there is no physical body in 
release. The released soul has no body or sense organs that can be dis¬ 
tinguished from its essence. In these circumstances, there is no possibility 
of their having knowledge of external reality and reacting to the stimuli 
through external senses. Whatever sense organs the released souls have are, 
thus, spiritually constituted and, hence, part and parcel of their being. 
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They have no body or sense organs in the physical sense of the term in which 
we p&e them.. They are “bodies” only in a very special sense. The nearest 
example is the so-called “heavenly voice” ( afarira vak) referred to in the 
Puranas : 

3 c4ViO<dl i 

qq i < i WH<l T frq r c||4ivi0^r+ 11 (ii, 401) 

It is in this sense that the &ruti denies sensory knowledge to the released. 

(12) Nyayaratnavali (p), 1 is another metrical work of Vadiraja, 
criticizing the doctrines of Advaita and driving home those of the Dvaita. 
It has 901 anustubhs, arranged in five Saras (chapters). The style is as 
usual with him alliterative and epigrammatical. He tries to flabbergast 
his opponents by a clever and judicious mixture of theology and meta¬ 
physics. His homely analogies and persuasive rhetoric make an instanta¬ 
neous appeal to the reader and therein lies his strength and popularity. 

At the outset, he draws a vivid contrast between the limited self of 
man and the infinite Lord of all creation and asks how the two can ever 
be identical. The doctrines of (1) phenomenal reality; (2) identity on 
the analogy of Bimbapratibirhba; (3) Adhyasa; (4) temporary validity of 
Scriptures etc., are overthrown in the I Sara. Vadiraja argues that 
simply because there happens to be a text like “Taf tvam asi”, one cannot 
literally swallow its meaning, however absurd it might be and has a fling 
at the Monist with the aid of texts like : dfMic 4 ,d) -huk 

(A. B. vii, 13, 12). The Ekajivajnana and the Bahujivajnanavadas come 
in for criticism in II Sara. No identification is possible unless there are 
two things to be identified and such duality is necessarily opposed to 
Monism (Sara III). The fourth seeks to confound the Monist with his 
own texts. As interpreted by the Advaitin, the text “ Ekam evadvitiyam”, 
does away with souls and there can be no further talk of this identity. 
The theory that by worshipping the Saguna one reaches the Nirguna is 
ridiculed. Chapter V pursues the subject of identity still further and con¬ 
cludes with a plea for the superiority and supremacy of Dvaita. 

(13) Madhvavagvajravali * *, meaning the “Thunderbolt of the 

Words of Madhva,” is not attested by any ms. It is probably an attack 
on the framework of Monism. (14) Cakra-Mimarhsa (p) is a small tract 
in 72 anustubhs, published in the S. M. and a ms. is preserved in the Mys. 
O. L. (C-723). The authorship is confirmed by the Tuktimallika (V, 649) 
and by Narayana’s c. on the Tirthaprabandha : 

jtr - : ii 

It deals with the question of “Taptamudrankana” and cites texts from the 
Padma, Garuda and other Puranas . 2 Vadiraja makes the interesting 
remark that the practice is current among the followers of Nimbarka, Visnu- 
svamin and Ramanuja, as well as among a certain section of Samkara- 
Advaitins : 

1. Printed at the Prabhakara Press, Udipi, 1935. 

2. <miW^ tT^tVT: (31). 
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TT*TH^rc?TF**h I 

*» o 

dT^^ir<S4H^r<: ii (Ver. 5) 

(15) Bmdavandkhydna (p. ), J is an anonymous work of unknown date 
and traditionally believed to have been revealed to a disciple by Vadiraja 
himself, in a dream-seance. It deals with the question of Vadiraja’s iden¬ 
tity with one of the Rju-ganas and is looked upon as an authority by those 
who hold him to one of the Rju-gana devas. 1 2 It is said to have been com¬ 
mented upon by Vyasacarya, son of Lingeri Srinivasa ( Vij. Sex. Com. Vol. 
p. 318). The style bears an unmistakable affinity to Vadiraja’s, though the 
posthumous character of the work might be felt to detract from its proba¬ 
tive value. (16) $rutitattvaprakaia (p) 3 deals, in 507 anustubh verses, 

with the dualistic interpretation of five of the great “monistic texts” 
HMifei i i i i OraopH i The first is elaborately 

discussed and the fourth at some length. The rest are briefly disposed of. 
Though following Madhva, Jayatlrtha and Vyasatirtha, the author gives 
some new touches and turns to the spirit and letter of these texts and the 
details of their interpretation, showing how the Dvaita interpretations 
alone do justice to the context, spirit and letter of the texts. Of “Tat 
tvam asi”, he has seven or eight explanations, some three or four of 
which are quite new and highly suggestive, based on interrogative sense 
(^T^), treating it as elliptical and so on. (17) [ Haribhakti ] Kalpalata, (m), 
is preserved in Mys. O. L. (C-725). It is mentioned by Surottama in 
his c. on Yuktimallika, i, 46, under the name of “Kalpalata”. It is a prose 
work in four chapters (Prasunamala) dealing with the question of the 
proofs of knowledge, and devoted, in the main, to the establishment of 
the Apauruseyatva of the Vedas. It is not so clear as the other works 
of Vadiraja in exposition and is somewhat abstruse and wandering. A 
good deal of space is taken up with the refutation of the doctrine of the 
Jainas, their objections to the validity of §abdapramana. Their view of 
Jivaparimana, is adversely criticized here. (p. 24). 


mahAbhArata PRASTHANA 


The Epic Mahabharata occupies, as we have seen, a position of great 
authority in matters of religion and philosophy and has consequently been 
placed in the forefront of Sabdapramanas (next only to the Vedas), by 
Madhva, who had shown the importance he attached to it by writing an 
epitome of it, bringing into relief its esoteric sense, as he had conceived of it. 
But no regular commentary on the Epic was written by the Madhva scho¬ 
lars till the days of Vadiraja. He was the first to have conceived such an 
idea and execute so stupendous a task as writing a regular commentary on 
the entire Epic, from the point of view of Madhva. Apart from the inherent 


1. Belgaum. 

2. For proofs on the Rjutva of Vadiraja, see Vadiraja-GVCA chap. 8. 

3. Printed, U<Jipi, 1954 (with my English introduction). 
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value of this admittedly learned commentary, to the system of Madhva, 
it holds a special attraction to historical students of the Epic. Those 
interested in the laborious task of reconstituting the textus simplicior of the 
Epic or of sifting matter for a genuinely S. Indian Recension of the Epic 
would find the “Pratikas” culled by Vadiraja, of great value. 1 In addition 
to his c. on the Epic, Vadiraja wrote another c. on Madhva’s Mbh. T. N. 
His c. on the Epic notices elaborately the Sanat-sujatiya 2 and Visnusahasra- 
nama sections, which are sometimes treated as separate works. (18) 
Laksalamkara or Lakfabharanam as Vadiraja’s c. on the Epic is called, has 
been published in two parts. 3 It is an erudite c. full of references to and 
quotations from ancient lexicons. A complete edition has been published 
recently by the Vadiraja Grantha Prakasana Samiti, Udipi. (19) the c. 
on the Mbh. T.N. known as BhavaprakaSika , is available in mss. both at 
Madras and Mysore (O. L. C-1867). 

BELLES-LETTRES 

Vadiraja was gifted with real poetic talent, but unfortunately he could 
not give free reins to them and try his skill in poetry for its own sake. 
Whatever abilities he had in poesy had been dedicated to the cause of his 
creed. The result is he has been able to leave us only a couple of religious 
Kavyas, cast in the mould of strict orthodoxy. They nevertheless contain 
many passages of enduring beauty. His position is thus analogous to that 
of Vedanta Desika in Ramanuja’s system. (20) Rukminisavijaya (p ) is 
the most important religious Kavya of the author in 19 cantos, clothed 
in the gorgeous apparel of Kavya style and having for its theme, the abduc¬ 
tion of RukminI by Krsna and his marriage with her. It is given the rank 
of a “Mahakavya” in traditional circles. The descriptions are effective 
and natural. The style is deeply alliterative. Sense and sound match 
well and the imagery is fine and lofty. The author revels in double entendre , 
Citrabandhas , ekakfara and yamakas both partial and complete. (21) The 
Sarasabharati-Vilasaip) is a metrical work of 696 granthas, in 12 Vilasas, 
establishing the hierarchic position of ‘Sri, Brahma, Van!, Prana, and 
Bharati, as the chief trinity (MT*hWd*l*i) of Madhva theology, in the light 
of numerous authorities and arguments (Belgaum 1882). 

(22) Tirtha Prabandha (P) is a unique metrical work in Sanskrit 
giving an account of the various Hindu temples and places of pilgrimage 
(including holy rivers and tirthas) visited by Vadiraja during his grand 
tour through India. Much historical interest therefore attaches to this 
work. The work is thus similar in a sense, to the Devaram and Prabandha 
works in Tamil. The descriptions show great poetic charm and felicity of 
expression. 

1. See P. P. S. Sastri’s edn. of Southern Recension of Mahabharata, where he rightly 
appraises the value of this c. though in his anxiety to claim the authority of Vadiraja to his 
recension, he has antedated him by three centuries. (Vol. iii, p. xi). 

2. See G. H. Khare’s remarks on pp. 194-95 of Vij. Sex. Cert. Vol. It should therefore 
have been mentioned on p. 316 of the same work. 

3. The c. on Sabha Parva has been published by P. P. S. Sastri. 
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The work is divided into four sections—northern tour, eastern, 
southern and western. Starting from Udipi on the west coast, the tour 
covers Madhyatala, Cintamani Narasimha, R. Netravati , Kumaradhara, 
Subrahmanya, Payasvini , Suvarna, Kumbhasi, the Sahyadri range, Harihar, 
temples of Somesvara and Asvattha-Narayana at Bidrur, Bankapur, R. 
Varada, Banavasi, temples of Madhulinga, Sode, Gokarna (Enabhairava), 
Kolhapur, the rivers Tdpti and Narmada, Prabhasa, Dvaraka, Gomati , and 
Puskar (Ajmer). 

The northern tour embraces visits to Kr$naveni , Pandharpur (Vithala), 
Godavari , Yamuna , Allahabad, Banaras, temples of Bindu Madhava and 
Visvanatha there, Gaya (Gadadhara and Visnupada), Mathura, Brndavana, 
Ayodhya, Naimisa forest, Delhi, Kuruksetra, the six Prayagas and 
Badari. 

The eastern includes Jagannatha (Puri), Ahobala Nrsimha, Nivrtti- 
sangama, Tungabhadra, Vijayanagar, (temples of Vithala, and Virupaksa 
there), Pampa, Anegondi, Tirupati, Kanci, (Ekamranatha, KamaksI and 
Varadaraja temples) Tiruvannamalai, Tirukoilur (Trivikrama temple), 
Vrddhacalam, Srimusnam and Kumbakonam. 

The southern covers Srirangam, Darbhasayanam, Ramesvaram, 
Dhanushkoti, Tamraparni, Cape Comorin, Sucindram, and Trivandrum, 
whence Vadiraja moves to his native land. 

STOTRAS 

More than seventy of Stotras by Vadiraja exist. The most popular 
' of these is the Dai avatar a Stotra , celebrating the ten Avataras of Visnu, 
in 41 verses in the Aivadhati (horse-trot) metre. The alliteration reaches, 
its galloping climax here. 

The others (23-96) include Brahmasutranibaddhadhikarananamavali, 
Naivedyasamarpanaprakara, Mangoldsfaka 1 Vayustuti (S. M. pp. 250-54) Nava- 
grahastotra , Sripadarajaftakam , Vaikunfhavarnanam , Hayagrivapahcaka , Keiavadi- 
caturviriifati-mdrti-lak$anastuti , Trivikramastotra, Apadastotra, Krfnastuti, Sri- 
sagunadarpana , : Venkateiamangalaftaka, Prarthanadaiaka, Raupyapithapura- 
Krfna-stuti, Prainavali, Haribhaktisara, Stotramaldy etc. (97) His works on 
worship include a c. on Tantrasdrasarhgraha 2 and a (98) Dinatrayanirnaya 
(on the three tithis). 

His Kannada works are eight in number (99-106) Vaikunfhavarnane , 
Gundakriye y Suladi , Kirtanegalu (many songs), Laksmisobhana , Svapnagadya, 
Bhramaragite and Samkirtanagite. He also composed a Daiavatdrastuti and 
many ‘Padanas’ in the Tulu of the masses. 


1. Ascribed by Udipi tradition to Rajarajesyara, a Pontiff of the Palimar Mutt, 
another of whose works is the Ramasamdesa, a khandakavya, printed at Udipi. 

2. Mentioned on p. 316 of Vij. Sex. Cen. Com. Vol. 
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NARAYANACARYA (C. 1600-1660) 
HIS LIFE AND WORKS 

NARAYANACARYA was one of the fiery 1 champions of the Dvaita school, 
that rose to defend it against the slashing attacks of Appayya Diksita and 
others. He has left us three works in all (1) the Advaitakalanala, (2) Madhva¬ 
mantrdrthamanjari and (3) Vifnutattvaviveka, which is referred to in his first 
work, as a refutation of the Sivatattvaviveka of Appayya. 2 The first two 
have been printed. No ms. of the last has yet been brought to light. 

Nothing is known about the personal history of this author. His 
quotations from the Yuktimallika of Vadiraja (1480-1600) and salutation 
to Vidyadhisa (1619-1631) serve to fix him about 1640. He was probably 
an Uttara-Kamataka. 

In the sixth introductory verse of his Madhvamantrdrthamanjari, he 
mentions his “Guru” Vedavyasa Tlrtha (1595-1619) of the Uttaradi 
Mutt. But he has not given us his own Gotra or his family surname. The 
only information he gives about himself is that he is “Vaisvanathih” the 
son of Visvanatha. This, by itself, is not sufficient to justify his identi¬ 
fication with an elder brother of Tarangim-Ramacarya, bearing the same 
name of Narayanacarya, as proposed by Gaudageri Gopalakrishnacharya 
and supported by V. Prabhanjan in the Dec. and Jan. issues of the 
Tattvavada (1979-1980). 

Tarangini Ramacarya has given us ample information about himself, 
about his father’s name (Visvanatha), his Gotra (Upamanyu) and his 
family surname (“Vyasa”) besides mentioning that he had an elder 
brother Narayanacarya who was a veteran scholar in Vyakarana and 
other Sastras and that he had his scholastic training under him ( Adhyaifi 
Tattvavailaradim yato'ham). 

In the absence of any definite information from the author of the 
Advaitakalanala and Madhvamantrdrthamanjari about his own Gotra and 
family surname, it is purely conjectural to identify the. two Narayanacaryas 
on the sole basis of their fathers’ name having been the same, which may 
be a sheer coincidence. 

The identification is open to question on other grounds also besides 
the absence of confirmatory evidence of the identity of their Gotra and 
family surname, which alone can be decisive. It is clear from the terms 
of reference to his elder brother by Ramacarya in his Tarangini that 


(Advaitakdlanala i, 32). 

II (P- 219). 
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Narayanacarya was much senior to him in age. Secondly, Ramacarya pays 
homage to Raghuttama Tirtha (1557-1596) of the Uttaradi Mutt as his 
“own Guru”. Now, Raghuttama was on the Pxtha for a long period of 
39 years, and was succeeded by Vedavyasa Tirtha (1596-1618). Even 
supposing that Ramacarya may have lived for some years in the Pontifical 
period of Raghuttama’s successor Vedavyasa, it is hardly possible that his 
elder brother Narayana (if he were the same as the author of the Advaita¬ 
kalanala) could have survived into the Pontifical period of Raghuttama’s 
successor’s successor Vidyadhisa, to whom also the author of Advaitakalanala 
pays his respects. This is in glaring contrast with the absence of any refer¬ 
ence to Raghuttama’s two successors by Tarangini Ramacarya. There 
is no reason why the younger brother should have ignored these two Gurus 
to whom his own elder brother had paid respects, in his works. 

TJiere is also another important point which militates against 
the attempted identification of the two Narayanacaryas. Ramacarya’s 
Tarangini has been criticized by Anandabhattaraka, the father of Vidya¬ 
dhisa, in his Nym-Kantakoddhara . This makes it clear that Ramacarya 
must have been an elder contemporary of Anandabhattaraka himself. 
An elder brother of Ramacarya under whom he had studied the Sastras 
must certainly have been still anterior to Anandabhattaraka himself and more 
so to his son Vidyadhito who was Pontiff between 1619-1631. 

It is thus chronologically impossible for an elder brother of Taran¬ 
gini Ramacarya to have lived down to the period of Raghuttama’s succes¬ 
sor’s successor and paid homage to him while his supposed younger brother 
v shows no knowledge of these two Pontiffs. 

I see no reason then to modify the position taken by me (on p. 378, 
f.n. 2) that the two Narayanacaryas must be held to be different persons. 

Among other works ascribed to the author of Advaitakalanala are a 
gloss of PP. (m), a Vadiraja-kavaca and a gloss on Nrsimha Stuti of Trivikrama 
Pandita. ( Tattvavada Dec., 79). 

The Advaitakalanala (p), as may be gathered from its title, is a scathing 
criticism of the Madhvatantramukhamardanam of Appayya. The carping 
criticisms and bitter personal attacks of the Diksita 1 are vigorously returned 
by Narayana. He loses no opportunity to pay the critic in his own coin 
and with compound interest. The tone of the work is thus retaliatory and 
bitingly sarcastic. It is divided into five “Jvalas” (flames) and runs to 
about 8000 granthas. The metrical portion of Appayya’s work and his 
own prose commentary on it are quoted verbatim and criticised in full. 
The leading ideas of the refutation are put in verses of different metres, 
chiefly Sragdhara, a rather difficult metre to handle and these are followed 
by detailed discussions and arguments in prose. The author’s wide knowl¬ 
edge of Mlmamsa, Vyakarana and Alamkara Sastras and of general 
Kavya literature is fully brought out by these discussions. The work could be 
pronounced to be a thoroughgoing and final refutation of the Dikfita’s work. 


1. iii, 9-15. Cf. Appayya : .. . || 



He writes a vigorous and animated style, full of repartees, 1 spicy 
anecdotes and colourful analogies. 2 He rallies the Advaitin for his mis¬ 
representations (ii, 2) and parodies of Madhva doctrines and the nemesis 
which they entail upon the Advaitin. 


POLEMICS OF THE ADVAITAKAlANALA 


The first chapter of the work deals with certain initial defects of 
Advaita metaphysics such as its distrust of Pramanas and non-acceptance 
of any fundamental criteria of validity and truth-determination upon which 
the conduct of practical life is based; (2) its arbitrary distinction of reality 
into absolute, phenomenal and apparent and the mutual divergence of 
views among the authorities of the school, on many crucial points of 
doctrine and detail. 

The second chapter is a spirited reply to certain miscellaneous allega¬ 
tions of Appayya against the trustworthiness and acceptability of Madhva’s 
interpretations of the Sutras such as (i) his indifference to and misrepre¬ 
sentation of the principles of Vedic interpretation and Mimamsa exegesis; 
(ii) his fondness for untraceable Srutis and Smrtis in support of his 
peculiar interpretations; and (iii) his glaring metrical flaws and lapses 
from correct grammar and usage of words. Narayana refutes these charges 
with a solid array of facts and figures , vindicating the correctness of Madhva’s 
interpretations and their loyalty to the genuine traditions of Vedic 
interpretation. The authenticity of the metrical forms and soundness of 
the grammatical forms impugned by the critic are upheld. 

The next two chapters are devoted to the justification of the Purva- 
paksa of the opening Adhikarana of the B. S. as developed by Madhva 
and his commentators against the refutations attempted by the critic. 
The Purvapaksa as developed by the Advaitin, is, in turn, criticized and 
shown to be untenable : 


^ =5T I (p. 83 ) 

The author takes the opportunity of elucidating the nature of Visesas as 
conceived in the system of Madhva and points out the absurdities to which 
the deliberate perversion and misapplication of that thought-category 
leads the Advaitin. 

The last chapter deals with the criticisms on the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 
5 th adhikaranas of the B. S. and is wound up with a general review of the 
criticisms on the rest of the B. S. B. 

It may be said that the author has successfully repelled the criticisms 
of Appayya and shown them to be quite shallow and sentimental and based 
on irrelevant considerations. He has tried to put up an unexpurgated case 
for the soundness and acceptability of Madhva’s interpretations of the 


1 . 3PT U'Nt T3RT7TFT 5 I forqcT: ? I 

‘5qr^f*PT *5lf»H ^''rK'ii 414 *iiV ffo II 

2. See his references to (p. 71) ^spifT^TPT (p. 52) 

(p. 52). (p. 173) WHHlMiWiii (p. 177) 

(p. 32). 



Sutras. His intimate knowledge of several branches of learning and fami¬ 
liarity with the literature of the Advaita and the mutual differences of views 
among its exponents enables him to corner the critic at inconvenient angles 
and show that the criticisms levelled against Madhva’s interpretations have 
no more than a “nuisance value” and are powerless to cause any permanent 
damage to their structure. 

(1) SAMANVAYA IN VISNU 

He points out for example that the distinguishing feature of Madhva’s 
interpretation of the Samanvayadhyaya, in making Visnu the Supreme 
Brahman of the Vedanta, is not a theological stunt without any philos¬ 
ophical significance or sanction. The conflict of claims to sovereignty among 
the different deities of the Vedic Pantheon cannot be resolved by the facile 
application of the interpretational device of “Nahi ninda” nyaya of the 
Purva-Mlmarhsa, as Appayya would have us believe. 

*TT few' 5TT fWT 

o 

Narayana points out that the application of this principle would be out 
of place in a case like this. It is intended to be applied to adjust conflict 
of observances arising from contrary injunctions with regard to the per¬ 
formance of particular rites as in srjftfa and ''arrfe^ spftfo” But in 
these cases, both prescriptions have the same amount of textual sanction and 
binding force of validity as Sastric injunctions; though considered to apply 
optionally to different persons. But, in the present case, the adherents of 
Saivism and Vaisnavism do not concede the parity of Sastric status of each 
other’s Deity ! (2) It is not also possible to explain away all cases of 
derogatory references with the aid of “Nahinindanyaya”; 

but only such as are connected with Vidhis. Indictments occurring in 
the neighbourhood of Nisedhas have necessarily to be taken at their full 
face value, if the spirit of disapproval or dispraise conveyed by such Artha- 
vadas is to be preserved. A prohibitory text like "?r 
occurring in the vicinity of the story of Bhrgu’s curse on Siva, is an indica¬ 
tion of the comparative inferiority of status of that god and cannot be ex¬ 
plained away with the help of (3) Even the must 

put; up with some modicum of defect or inferiority of status in the per¬ 
son or thing adversely commented upon, if the complimentary reference 
to the other one is to have any real significance. Of course, there may not 
actually be so great an imperfection or inferiority as the reference might suggest. 
But there must needs be a certain amount of defect or imperfection, if the 
laudatory proposition should have any real force or significance, at all. 
Detractory references to Siva in cases like must 

therefore be deemed to have some basis in point of fact and cannot be 
dismissed as mere examples of “Nahi nindanyaya.” (4) If the critic has 
so much faith in it, he should be prepared to accept the soundness and 
absolute validity of the theories of Saguna Brahman and the reality of 
Difference side by side with his faith in his own theories of identity of selves , 
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Nirguna Brahman etc. ! It would then be impossible for him to put down 
these theories as half-truths {atattvavedaka) : 

• *ft*rrcn*TT: <rcRrt: 

fa rere ft i 

5taFTt Hp^^n^r^«i n (ii, 19) 

The ‘‘Nahinindanyaya’’ has thus its obvious limitations and cannot 
be stretched beyond its jurisdiction as a sort of panacea for curing all kinds 
of logical contradictions and reconciling honest and fundamental differ¬ 
ences of opinion. Otherwise, the entire task of trying to ascertain the true 
teaching of the Brahmasutras through a careful investigation of the meanings 
of texts or a reconciliation of their conflicting trends of thought, with the 
aid of various interpretational devices, would be a waste of time and energy, 
as all contradictions could be resolved at once, by waving the magic wand 
of Nahinindanyaya ! Opposing tenets re. the nature of God, man and the 
world, put forth by different philosophers, could be allowed to pass muster 
and none of them need be dismissed as absurd or untenable. The Bud¬ 
dhist, Samkhya and Vedantic views should all of them be accepted as 
true, their mutual criticism and refutations of others being explained away 
as just self-complimentary [Nahininda ) : 
m qrerrefot 

t: Frfwt i 

^Pn*tH<jPi<ii i (i, 14) 

It would be inexplicable that, with such unbounded faith in the efficacy 
of Nahinindanyaya, the critic should at all nurse any real grievance against 
the system of interpretation of Madhva alone. In the light of his own guid¬ 
ing principle of Nahininda, his criticisms against Madhva could not be 
taken seriously ! 

The conflict of claims of Siva and Visnu is not, therefore, one that 
could be resolved by a pious allusion to Nahininda. It is obvious that 
there cannot be two independent Lords of the Universe. The Supreme 
can only be One. The followers of each system are firmly persuaded that 
theirs is the only True Lord of all Time and Space. In such a case, the 
conflict between them could not be ended except by cutting the Gordian 
knot in favour of one. We cannot hope to get over the difficulty by identi¬ 
fying the rival deities, unless such identity is conceded by the parties to 
the controversy. An identity, trotted out by an outsider, is no solution. If 
such identity were true, the quarrel between the two would be simply one 
over names, which is hardly conceivable : 

^ trcfagpri wfarcr i 

frrr *m: ? (ii, 6). 

The question of the identity of the Supreme Being is, therefore, of paramount 
importance as a philosophical hypothesis and Madhva cannot be blamed 
for having raised it in the interpretation of the Vedanta, 
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2. PROBLEM OF UNTRAGEABLE TEXTS 

(1) Narayanacarya pleads for a calm and unbiased consideration 
of the problem of untraceable texts cited by Madhva, raised by Appayya. 
It would be impossible to fix any specific criteria of traceability or define 
its limits, where traditional texts are concerned. The extent of traceability 
would naturally become wider as the range of our knowledge and facilities 
for research expand. We cannot flatter ourselves that we have reached the 
limits of knowledge in any department of study. New materials are sure 
to be discovered with the advance of knowledge or the discovery of new 
facts. Patanjali refers to the vast range of sacred and secular literature in 
Sanskrit and his remarks apply mutatis mutandis to the present case. 

(2) There is no harm in accepting the genuineness of untraceable 
texts, where their teachings happen to be in unison with those of the trace¬ 
able ones. Where they disagree, they would stand automatically ruled 
out. Madhva is fully alive to this procedure of testing the bona jides of his 
citations and we cannot, therefore, expect him to have had any save the 
most honourable intentions in supporting his explanations with a number 
of texts that were current in his days or had been accessible to him. The 
only point to be settled with regard to those texts whose teachings could 
thus be corroborated by other extant sources would then be this,—whether 
the untraceable texts in question are Sruti texts per se; or whether they 
simply embody the teachings of the Srutis, like ordinary Smrti passages. 
In any case, the inherent validity of the ideas conveyed by such texts could not be 
impugned. There is no reason why the Advaitin should complain, even if 
these texts could not be traced, after the best of efforts. They have not 
been cited by Madhva, to convince him or for establishing disputed points 
to his satisfaction. Such texts have been cited for the information of his 
followers and for the elucidation of certain inner details of his Siddhanta 
and its esoteric aspects. Such texts are not meant for the acceptance of 
outsiders. It should be definitely understood that as against the Advaitin, 
only well-known and readily accessible texts are cited to establish points 
of difference between the two schools, such as the reality of the Universe; 
or the difference between the Jiva and Brahman. These tenets have been 
supported by well-known and unambiguous texts like “Dva suparna” 
and “Visvam satyam” from the Rg Veda and the Upanisads, and the so- 
called Advaitic texts have been shown to find a more reasonable explana¬ 
tion than that proposed by Monists, in conformity with other Pramanas. 
In such cases, untraceable Srutis have not been appealed to anywhere, as 
deciding factors. Even where they have been cited to reinforce an inner 
detail of doctrine or dogma, as in t ^FF to explain "3T5 

{Chan. Up. ) the interpretation could be shown to be in full accord with 
the principles of interpretation embodied in the Abhimanyadhikarana of 
theB. S. (ii, 1, 6-7) and accepted by the Advaitins too. There are enough 
traceable texts to support the Dvaita position and put the Advaitic 
interpretations in general, out of court. So far, then, as the citation Of 
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untraceaible Srutis is concerned, Narayana says that the Advaitin is at 
perfect liberty to play the sceptic and refuse to recognize their validity 
or allow himself to be swayed by them. In disputing with the Buddhist, 
the Srutis of the Vedanta will be of no avail. In such cases, the appeal 
would naturally have to be made to purely logical arguments. But it 
would not follow from that that the Srutis that might be relied upon by the 
Siddhantin, for his own personal satisfaction and that of his followers are 
invalid. So far as sceptics are concerned, only traceable srutis should be 
taken to have been cited, with reference to them. The untraceable ones 
are not intended to carry conviction to them and may therefore be ignored 
by them, if they choose to do so. Narayana thus places the whole ques¬ 
tion of untraceable texts in Madhva, in a new and clear perspective, free 
from any sort of sentimental predilections . 1 

(3) AGREEMENT WITH MIMAMSAKA-MARYAdAS 

In reply to another charge of violating the principles of Mimamsa 
interpretations, Narayana points out that, this, too, is a sweeping allegation. 
There are certain general principles of Purya-Mimamsa exegesis, which have 
universal application and binding force : ff 

^terstptt: zmT (p. 42) and these have been 

accepted by Madhva and his commentators. But there are other pet 
theories of theirs like the denial of bodies to the gods and many other 
mistaken views , 2 which could not be slavishly endorsed by believers in 
Vedic Siddhanta. Dogmas of Mlmamsakas like : t^Rrr: i 

have not certainly been accepted by the Advaitins ! 
Nor have they endorsed the Mimaiiisaka view of “tfltfdi” or the inferential 
character of knowledge; though professing great admiration for them and 
claiming to follow them in all matters of formal logic* and exegesis : 

'MddHii: | If such professed admirers and followers of the Mlmamsakas, 
as the Adyaitins, could have the freedom to accept some of their rules and 
reject others which are inconsistent with their views , 3 the Dvaita philosophers 
have a greater right to differ from the Mlmamsakas, wherever the exigen¬ 
cies of their system demand it. They are not bond-slaves of Mlmamsakas : 

*ni ftMkU i w ri fwi: i i 

Whatever, then, is just and reasonable in their principles of interpretation 
etc., is accepted by the Dvaitin : I 

I 5 % dWW II Whatever is not supported by 

reason is rejected : dM’Wifcfaadiwi ddiRcMdm: (p. 42). 

Such difference in methodology is a genuine mark of independence of 


1. See also Gh. XI, under Problem of Madhva’s Sources. - s 

2. jprfTWT fww qrej ^\x\ tfcmtf- 

f*nr ? aikic*Hi «n<dfeOuj|iiii<ra *iK+fdd ^f^nfr^r, 

'wfar 'w&Hid fa ^*4 mt «i*nq' ffa ffa (p ■. 47 ibid). 

3. wrtfasfa *'* * * ai ffafld i fcfrH fa fat d d th fa <i dj - 

q$HI«lfa+ir< > +<ddl«dW cd<*Nl4*4ltdfH c=iqi*yP I <Rdld II (p- 148). 
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thought and system-building and there is nothing to be ashamed of in it: 

?R w#? ^ Wd*dd*URd«PHP5 II 1 

The Advaitin has set his face resolutely against the realism of the Mimam- 
saka by propounding such fantastic theories as the doctrine of one self, an 
indeterminate Brahman and a false Universe. He cannot afford to throw 
stones at the Dvaitins, himself residing in a glass house. 2 The utmost that 
could be expected of a reasonable man is acceptance of what is just and 
reasonable and rejection of whatever is unsound, wherever they might be 
found or by whomsoever taught : RdfaciH jt*r 

hnfter siiwr ^ i art srrijr i f%§, 

jptt^r 13pjqw ii (p. 149) 

There is nothing sacrosanct about everything the Mimamsakas have utter¬ 
ed; nor is there any unwritten law of the land that all philosophers must 
kotow to the Mimamsakas. Why not the Mimamsakas accept what most 
other philosophers are agreed upon, such as the creation and dissolution 
of the world ? Simply because one is a realist, one is not under any obliga¬ 
tion to dance to the tunes of the Mimaiiisaka ! All realists are not obliged 
to subscribe to the views of Carvakas. • So too, in regard to the Mimarh- 
sakas. The Madhva philosophers have accepted what is sound and sensible 
in the doctrines of the Mimamsakas, as for example the proposition that in 
respect of Sattra sacrifices, all participators are deemed Sacrificers (*r 
ZT 3RRT;) insofar as the fruit of the sacrifice accrues to all of them. But 
even there, there is a certain amount of gradation in the accruing merit 
as between the Grhapati and the other Rtviks. This is clearly admitted 
by the Mimamsakas and it is just to bring out this crucial point that Madhva 
speaks in his B. S. B. of the Rtviks in a Sattra as “aRjnrRT:” from the point 
of view of “wnwRTR”. There is- no violation of the substance of the 

o O ; 

Mimamsa view in this description. Indeed, it is a dextrous way of 
emphasising a subtle point of doctrinal detail of the Mimamsa (p. 147) 
and Madhva deserves praise, instead of disparagement, for such insight 
into the deeper truths of the Mimamsa. 

Narayana examines some more instances of alleged misconstruction 
of Mimamsa technique in Madhva and Jayatirtha and vindicates their 
stand with force and clarity (pp. 149-54). The statement : siftfirot 
f| wflfd^afa - : in Jayatirtha’s work, is not intended to be taken to give the 
component parts of a compound word “Jyotistoma”. It is to be taken to 
bring out the generic sense of the term even as the phrase : tmfa fWRTT in 
Sahara’s Bhasya on the Mimamsa Sutra is taken to be a mere paraphrase 
of ERfwrcrr and not at all intended to embody the correct vigrahavakya 
which is of course : fauRT I It would be clear to any unbiased 

scholar that Jayatirtha has used the term vzflfaqj in the collective sense of 
Err <??i m m £ 11 

2. JRR, antfoR, sTfET fwfaRTR, % <Rldrdl^*R*IRW<lddd : 

m3 d Rlfd f<«dd 1 hd 44, W fa*n*R*t ? (p. 42) . 
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There is thus no point in the criticism. The author then goes into 
the technicalities of the Mimamsa doctrine of “Vakyabheda”, with refer¬ 
ence to different types of Bhavanas and quotes from several original works 
of the system, in support of Madhva’s statement : 

(4) LINGUISTIC AND METRICAL PECULIARITIES OF MADHVA 

Cases of defective versification and solecisms of language are more 
easily met. It is true, there occur in Madhva’s works many anomalous 
forms, at variance with Panini. But it would be preposterous to conclude 
from these rare cases that his knowledge of the elementary principles and 
paradigms of the Sanskrit grammar were worse than a tyro’s ! The 
irregularities have been redeemed from criticism on suitable grammatical 
authority and sanctions by commentators like Jayatirtha. Occasional 
echoes of Vedic and Epic idiom are to be put down to the influence of 
Vedic and Epic styles. Such usages are not intended to be accepted as 
current coin 1 or used as such either wilfully or by mistake,—much less, 
for want of better words. Take for example such queer forms as 
{AV)i qfa( Mbh . T. JV. i, 4, 8 b); etc. It would be 

ridiculous to assume from these that Madhva was really ignorant of 
being the correct Paninian locative singular of or of "q^n” being the 

instrumental singular of "qfo” even though he has used the Rg Vedic form 
"fawifV’ 2 and the Epic “mPhi”, in one solitary instance, for reasons metrical. 
That such usages are not certainly due to ignorance of correct forms is clear 
from his using the standard forms themselves almost in the very next line : 

i (AV. i, 4, 8 d). 

There are, moreover, other systems of grammar than Panini’s and forms 
not sanctioned by him are accepted by others, as for example, the use of 
“rte” with accusative in Madhva (B. S. B.) (AV) 

which is legitimized by Candra, ii, i, 84. 

Cases of syntactic and metrical irregularities are similarly to be 
explained, on the basis of influence of Vedic and Epic models. There are 
numerous verses in the Epics which do not fit in with the definitions of 
metres given in the standard works on the subject, available to us. Ancient 
poets like Valmlki and Vyasa are the makers of language and metres and 
they should not be judged by the rules of writers on Poetics and Metrics, 
that came long after them. It is the latter that are indebted to the former, 
for the foundations of their systems. There is nothing wrong in a celebrated 

1. Cf. <PTT 

I <.t>ck3RT I '(«*<««<* <M¥kqif<4*l 

♦ II (Vijayindra, Madhvadhva-Kaii(akoddhara, p. 9.) 

2. The use of with the accusative is met with in Udayana, Vimuktatman 
and Suresvara. Gf. other such irregularities as t$MU for in &amkara’s B.S.B.i, 4, 8, and 
the elision of the intervocalic “r” in ** GauQamithyatma.no (r) asattve in the ancient Karika 
cited by Saiiikara under B. S. B. i, 1, 4. Vide also p. 85. 
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system-builder like Madhva, electing to follow the lead of these older 
writers and model his works on theirs : stt^+iO % 

(p. 49). It would be easy enough to rebut the contention that any Tom, 
Dick or Harry might indulge in such monstrosities and get away under a 
cloak of greatness. Narayana says it would be easy enough to estimate 
the worth of persons resorting to such usages, with reference to their 
other credentials. One cannot say, for instance, that Panini has been 
guilty of violating his own rule : wft (ii, 2, 15) in writing 

(i, 4, 30). The Vedic text though twice cited by Sahara in 

his c. on the Mimarhsa Sutras as a Sruti text, is not traceable anywhere, in 
extant Vedic literature. Irregular metres are often to be met with in the 
Epics : qwfir ^rt (Gita) where the transposition of 

short and long syllables is seen. Numerous internal variations of Gayatri 
and other metres have been recognized in the work of Halayudha and in 
the Vrttaratnakara and nearly 4096 varieties of the Jagatl have been spoken 
of in standard treatises on the-subject though only a few have been defined 
and illustrated. It is not necessary that we should have the same type of 
metrical foot in all the four quarters of a given verse. In Madhva’s Nrsimha- 
nakhastuti , the first hemistich : pfpHHr * * * is in Sardulavikridita 

and the second half is in Sragdhara, which is typified in the Rdmdyana : 

I 

SRZTCFU «VI WW JPHW STRUrfr 

C\ 

^ Tm <I^VT T r<H II 

In these circumstances, it would be betraying one’s ignorance of ancient 
models to find fault with Madhva for his alleged mishandling of metres 
and so on : anfarfirenrcmrer f^r: 

^TrT ji (p. 51). 

Prudence is the better part of valour, in cases where one is not 
acquainted with the texts and traditions of one’s rivals. The consequences of 
a misguided coup d'itat are always fatal. Appayya is found to rate Madhva 
for his citation of untraceable Srutis like “Catura-Sruti”. But we don’t 
meet with any text under that title anywhere in Madhva’s works. We 
have only a “Tura-Sruti” cited by him, which the Diksita has mistaken for 
“Catura-Sruti” (misled by the particle “ca” immediately preceding it in 
the citation). But the critic is not aware of the fact that the same text is 
elsewhere (in the AV) cited by Madhva without the “ca” preceding : 

jjrsjfireq (AV) which gives us the clue to the correct name of the Sruti. 
Narayana naturally pokes fun at the Diksita for this egregious blunder and 
counsels him to shed his pride of scholarship and approach the works of 
Madhva with due deference and humility and try to understand before 
rushing to criticize him : 


% 

*>«dT>iPw«!i<iHHKifc»-qiqd: *r ii 
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(5) PCRVAPAKSA-SAMARTHANAM 

The high-sounding criticism of the Diksita that the form of the Purva¬ 
paksa against the pursuit of Brahmajijnasa, as stated by the Dvaitin, would 
be damaging to the interests of his system, insofar as it implies an accept¬ 
ance of the Gastric validity of the Monistic thesis : 
sttftt strata: sf: 

f% dW *1 f^RFTT I 

STFRTFTt F life 9177^ FT F FTTF ? 

\3 > 

is dismissed with a number of trenchant arguments. The Diksita is under 
a great delusion here, in thinking that the Dvaitins have made the identity 
of Jiva and Brahman, that is claimed to be the subject-matter of the entire 
Vedanta by the Advaitins, the ground of their Purvapaksa. It is under 
this mistaken notion that he has ridiculed them with the analogy of 
dfafaNF or refusing to pay homage to a person entitled to the 

regard of one’s own Guru ! But the actual Purvapaksa as developed by 
Madhva and his commentators is from a different standpoint altogether. 
The wording of the Purvapaksa in Jayatirtha’s Tattvaprakatika is WWPRFFT 

i In the NS. the Purvapaksa is : sffaFT FnrTTWTT 

FT, FmWtfHT’STWTT FT, FTFFFFTCFT3W FT fd^d, F fairTFTfWtFnT. There is no 
basis for the assumption in any of these statements of the Dvaitin’s Purva¬ 
paksa, that the Jiva is conceived by the Dvaitin (even at the Purvapaksa 
level) as an abstraction of pure consciousness as in the Advaita : 

F (p. 63). F 

rq i^i feyiFrbwT^r ^FFsnrFfw: 11 
The Diksita has thus grievously misunderstood the nature and drift of the ’ 
Dvaitic Purvapaksa and has been pursuing a ghost of his own hallucination : 
tw $ff£ FFTfr dFF^HF, arfwr 3Ftnr<FFdi st^tfftfh n<Ud. 1 

The author then proceeds to clarify the true nature and drift of the 
Dvaitin’s Purvapaksa : 

!MK nF HF T d>K TT fawfryfrt : FT ffFT FFFTtcFT 

jraw^ifidiFi ^fe gtrrat i 

3TTd iRjdlFI PKIFI- 

<ld^Hd+FF^ faTfadTRiTm FFW^RId II (iii, 5) 

The sort of cheap criticism of “Gurunativisaye svapranamyatvavadah” 
trotted out by the Diksita could be re-directed against any and every 
Sastrakara. For, it is an established procedure, with all Sastrakaras, to 
initiate discussions into their Sastra by a prima facie objection that the 
particular subject need not be investigated (spTR^nifanf) or is not at all 
worth any exposition. Such is the case with the introductory portion of 
Yaska’s Nirukta and Sayana’s bhasya on the Rg Veda and it would be absurd to 

1. 3FEPPTff- r+<m«i flwiTfo* FFT, $F:gF: FTFT Ut,HIF +r«M<<Wld: %FFTTfeftT FFTFFFT, 
FWT fe$T wftfw FTfF FFI F fe ^<bfHd 3IW FFTFT- 

F^fFcFfWFW ^FFSTFFffr: (p. *71).' 
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contend that those Purvapaksas are open to the charge of Wirt dfafaqif ^t- 


^uillHH^^lfadfad^d^fl: ^TTc5rf?ra , rjfhT: I 
d)M«i«wiri<lyi<ry*wr<j^^T^r snwtfhir 
cT^qTwf% frfa dpswfaai wit: ii 

It would not be difficult to show too, that this sort of cheap criticism would 
recoil on the Advaitapurvapaksa also, with equal, if not better, force: 

^pt faxlurd 

fadrt l cMcddk'MMnm ffa Jft *n^*TR?pifaPT i 

^dfafa*^ ^Tiyuiwicddld 

^Scin^TR 5Rftc«t wfa wfa sqj^T: f% ^ II (iii, 9) 

The critic is therefore Jiable to the charge of misrepresentation and other 
fallacies of argumen 
dWrl W*Wi 

\S o o 

^dfa^fadfcrafair 

^ftScr: mrfeq - it^- tfdT tft^T^tenqT: II (iii, 15) 

The author goes on to show that the acceptance of the validity of 
Brahmatarka as a pre-requisite of Brahma-Mimamsa, by the Dvaitin, does 
not invalidate the Purvapaksa against the validity of the Sastras, that is 
negatived in the opening adhikarana : ^ ^T«ft ^HdHd 

(p. 68). (1) fa Jtfa forint’ ffa arruVd^itr+td, <tt, fa^rcrirerta^ 

WJ W ffa ^TFTRT, ^nfhmfrsi^r. 5PJrTW d^+<«n , Hdd+ ) d^ T Wd 

(2) srcfatofafa ffatfw|faffawfalw i dfi? wrf^rfw 

%ct I g#T FTRT I dl^lW^TTt ^IMT^S^f^R|fac^<J|Mj failed I Mr l: I dWcT dH I M P m 
W V( WPT d fkd P! M fa 0$ dvkut faWdfa: I 5R ^ fafepT- 

MldddRdd T faodlMlO+d^l: I ^ ?fa q wfM : ffa ^TT 

^MMftlddMmiudW II (p. 63). 

(2) MADHVAMANTRARTHA-MANJARI (“)1 

This is a work devoted to the interpretation of such passages in the 
Rg Veda as could be and have been cited in support of the traditional 
belief in Madhva’s being an Avatara of Vayu. It is referred to by name 
in the Advaitakdlanala itself, as another work of the author, which disposes 
of its erroneous ascription, in some quarters, to the author of the Madhva - 
vijaya. The author quotes from the M. Vij. (pp. 16, 79 and 198), from 
Jayatirtha (p. 163) and from the Bhagavatatika of Vijayadhvaja (p. 168). 

It brings together more than a score of rks from R. V. to establish 
the identity of Madhva with Vayu and interpret them in terms of all the 
three incarnations Hanumat, Bhima and Madhva. 2 It runs to 2400 granthas. 
The texts cited in this connection are R. V. i, 140-43; vii, 104, 3; i, 85, 7; 


1. wr fa^mfa^«wwii+<'iitidTdd.d , Jdifafa'Cltft difer, flqRmPH : *mr<+<*wmfacr 

o • o 

H&yHrHWHvTqfa II (Advaitakdlanala , p. 41). 

2. 3PT WW * * * fRHdTW (73) fabrw, REcPTST ^ (p. 57 and 82). 
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vii, 57, 1; x, 543; i, 3-4; x, 5, 1. Some of these have been cited by Madhva 
himself in his Mbh. T. N. Narayana rejects the views of “modern com¬ 
mentators’’ (3 ||^(h+'hiw4+ki:) like Sayana, (who is quoted underv the name 
of Madhava) and Vidyaranya on pp. 48, 93, 100, 136, 193-94, 224, 
186, 296 and 29 (Madhava) that these hymns have reference to Agniand 
his triple manifestations and plunges with skill and confidence into a 
labyrinth of grammatical and pseudo-grammatical explanations (srfw:) 
a la Yaska’s w lwj l faid in trying to equate each of these texts with 

the three avataras of Vayu and with Vayu himself in his Mularupa. 
As an example of his performance may be cited : 

* * (R. V. i, 140, la) tfcft tforet mm: 

^ II font I I 

‘aTTcft’ ftc3??fPT: II It is interesting to note that he quotes passages from the 
Skanda and Vamana Puranas (Venkatadrimahatmya), 1 in support of the 
Avatara-theory of Madhva, which have been cited also by Vijaylndra, in 
his Madhvadhvakantakoddhara. Commenting on R. V. i, 140, 2 ab, he 
works out some fanciful data for placing the date of birth of Madhva in 
Kali 4320 (i.e. 1219 a.d.) : ‘aifa i n 

♦1dWJl«R f<W I dd^ Hi 6 *!dt^l fRTnPnWf 

(360 x 12 = 4320) tfi<t¥ii«ii«KiH i i * * 

The Ms. in the Mysore O. L. bears the call number C. 365 (Deva- 
nagari) and that in the TPL. B. 6132. D. 8125. 


1. 


* * * * 


ii 



Chapter XXXIV 


SATYANATHA YATI (1648-1674) 

SATYANATHA was sixth in succession from Raghuttama Tirtha (1558- 
,1596) of the Uttaradi Mutt and the immediate predecessor of Satyabhinava 
(1674-1706). The latter was the Guru of Chalari Samkarsanacarya, 
grandson of Chalari Nrsimha, who wrote one of his works in 1661 A.t>. 
The tutorial and chronological relation between Satyanatha and his suc¬ 
cessor to the Chalari 7 family, may be exhibited as follows ; 


1. Chalari Narayana 

2. „ Nrsimha (1661) —Satyanatha (1648-1674) 

3. „ Se sac ary a Satyabhinava 

(son) (disciple) 


4. Chalari Samkarsanacarya 

\ 

The (newly discovered) Konkanabhyudaya , also speaks of Satyanatha as a 
contemporary of the Keladi Queen Cannamamba (1672-1698). 

LIFE 

Satyanatha was a memorable personality in many ways. He was a 
fiery and prolific writer and very ambitious of the glory of Madhvaism and 
the secular and spiritual ascendancy of his Mutt. His former name is 
given in the S. K. as Raghunathacarya. He is reported to have been a 
contemporary of Laksminarayana Tirtha of the Vyasatirtha Mutt. He 
was also a contemporary of Aurangazeb. According to the account in 
the Konkanabhyudaya , he visited Banaras at a time when the Moghul Empe¬ 
ror was harassing the Hindus there. Satyanatha himself seems to have 
suffered persecution and to have been helped out of a difficult situation by 
the High Priest of the Gauda-Sarasvata Brahmins. It was presumably 
at this time that he visited Gaya and strengthened the hold of his Mutt 
over the Gayapalas, who had been converted to Madhvaism by his prede¬ 
cessor Vidyadhisa. His victorious career formed the subject of eulogy by 
Chalari Samkarsana, in his Satyandtka-Mdhdtmyaratndkara, of which two mss. 
are noticed by Aufrecht. From this work the Konkanabhyudaya (VI, 400- 
33) quotes passages relating to the incident at Banaras. This biography 
of Satyanatha is not well-known in traditional circles and deserves publica¬ 
tion at an early date, as a good deal of historical information could be 
gathered from it. 
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.At least three of Satyanatha’s works are reminiscent of the Vyasa- 
tfaya. His energy and determination to crush out the rivalry of Monism 
is reflected even in the choice of the titles of some of his works, four of which 
go by the name of Parasu (the Axe). s 

Satyanatha holds the memory of Vyasatirtha in warm admiration 
and refers to him reverentially as “Vyasatirthasrimaccaranah”. The 
title of two of his works is modelled on those of Vyasatirtha. His determi¬ 
nation to crush the rivalry of Monism is reflected in choice of titles of two 
of his works called ‘Parasus’ (the axe). His Abhinavagada is a devastating 
criticism of Appayya’s Madhvamatamukhamardanam. He takes a bold stand 
on several points regarding the interpretation of the original texts he is 
commenting and anticipates fresh objections against the originals and 
knocks them down. See his view of the Adrstaniyamadhi. (B. S. ii, 3, 
51-53). He is fond of detecting what he calls “interpolations” and “corrup¬ 
tions” in the texts and suggests his own emendations and justifies them with 
gusto. For one of his mettle and flair for controversy, it is indeed surprising 
that he has chosen to sidestep the controversy over the proper interpreta¬ 
tion of the ‘Asadadhikarana in the BSB. of M. between Raghuttama in 
his Bhavabodha and Raghavendra’s TCP (which follows the Candrika) . Satya¬ 
natha makes a non-committal suggestion that the divergent interpretations 
may be accepted as ‘Varnakantara’ {op. cit. ii.p. 287). See my BSPC I. 
p. 341. He strikes a bold and independent path in interpreting some of the 
passages in the TP and discusses grammar points there and in the TC 
by going into the further ramifications of the topic with much originality 
and resourcefulness (See his discussion of the example of ‘Naganakadi’ 
cited by J. He makes a rather bold pronouncement that women and Sudras 
are eligible for ‘Aparoksajnana’ exclusively through sravana of ‘Tantra’ 
(p. 4). His dextrous way of explaining the example of ‘Ahikundala’ 
by construing the term ‘visesa’ used by J. in the TP. in its twin senses of 
‘visesa’ and ‘bheda’ is a masterstroke of resourcefulness. 

WORKS 

Twelve works are known to have been written by Satyanatha, of 
which only eight have so far been attested by mss. They include glosses 
on the Khandanatraya , the K. JV. and the Rgbhasya, a couple of original works 
and glosses again on the Pramana-Paddhati and the JV. S., and a Stotra. Of 
(1-3) glosses on the Khandanatraya, , Only that on the Mayavada-Khandana , 
called Parasu , is said to be available in ms. 1 (4) His gloss on K. JV. fika 
known as KarmaprakaJika, is reported both from the T. P. L. and Mysore 
O. L. The nuimber of granthas is 1500. (5) No trace of his c. on the 

N.' S. (also called Parasu) is to be found. (6) His Abhinava-Candrika{ P) 
(T. P. L. 7842) is a super-commentary on the TP of Jayatirtha. It runs 
to 12600 granthas and is undoubtedly the author’s magnum opus . It is not 


1. The late G. R. Savanur of Dharwar had a ms, in his possession. 
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a continuation of the Candrika but an independent gloss, covering also 
portions (Ch. I-II) commented upon by Vyasatirtha. The author refers in 
one of the introductory verses (no. 4) to the Sattarkadipavali of Padmanabha 
Tirtha. The work has been printed in 1945. Its plan is not the same as that 
of Candrika. Satyanatha sets forth the Purvapaksa and Siddhanta views 
under each adhikarana, and offers criticisms on the former in accordance 
with the views of his teacher Satyanidhi (Tanjore ms. p. 10). He quotes from 
the Tattvapradifia, Candrika and Bhavabodha (on TP). The passages of the TP 
are commented upon as in the Candrika. Under B. S. iii, 2, adh. 8, p. 22, 
he takes note of a series of “interpolations” in the text of Jayatirtha’s c. 
He is fond of detectings such “interpolations” in his other cc. also. The 
adhikaranasariras as ihade out in the Vivarana and Bhamati are systemati¬ 
cally assailed. (7) (In his Kg-Bhasya-Tippani( m ), (Mys. O. L. 1903) 
the author is frequently on guard against what he terms “corruptions and 
interpolations”, in the text of Jayatirtha’s c. on the Rgbhasya (Mys. O. L. 
pp. 7, 10, 24 etc). He carries on elaborate discussions on the grammatical 
form, etymology etc., of various Vedic forms to be found in the text and 
refutes certain criticisms against the Bhasya (p. 11). His (8) Abhinava- 
mrta{ p) d is a gloss on the Pramana-Paddhati of Jayatirtha in 1400 granthas. 
It is fairly lucid and follows the c. of Srinivasa (Tirtha) in the main, which 
it, nevertheless, criticizes on occasions : (cf. p. 51 line 28 and Sri-53-26 
same edn; and p. 54, 15 of Sri-with p. 52, 4 of Satyanatha). 

v 

ABHINAVA-GADA (p ) 

Like the earlier works of Vijayindra, and Narayana, this is also a 
refutation of Appayya Diksita’s criticism of Madhva Siddhanta and Sutra- 
interpretation, from a slightly different angle from theirs. It runs to 4750 
granthas and was published by the late Svami Satyadhyana Tirtha of the 
Uttaradi Mutt. 1 The work has five chapters designated “Yuddhas” 
(battles) with an obvious allusion to the Gada-yuddha between Bhima 
and Suyodhana. The intensely bellicose attitude of the author is reflected 
even in the opening verse : 

tfcrtiq <0(«WW W l 

Unlike Vijayindra, the author tries to silence the criticisms of App¬ 
ayya, without reference, as a rule, to the opinions expressed by Jayatirtha 
and Vyasatirtha, in their works. He isolates Madhva from his commen¬ 
tators and so confounds the critic, suggesting sometimes that the Bhasya- 
kara is not to be blamed for the views of his commentators. Vijayindra, 
on the other hand, has throughout tried to treat the works of the Bhasya- 
kara and those of his commentators, as a homogeneous whole and make 
them withstand the criticisms of the Dlksita, as a united body of texts. 
Satyanatha’s retort to the alleged flouting of Mlmamsa rules in Madhva’s 


I. I have 168 pages of the printed work with me. It is not known if the work has 
been published in full. 
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works is characteristic of his line of reply : ^44t*liOPll 3m«nr»Tnj; I 

dtai'Kit: vwr, $w<? 4 hi ^4 1<WWM<51340JMI<1 i 

^r'PRdddsf^ ^n^ftfcT 5R3TT*: II (p. 10) 

ABHINA VA-TARKA TANDA VA (p ) 

This (T. P. L. 8098-101) is another voluminous original work of Satya- 
natha which is a dialectical classic, expounding the nature and constitution 
of the logical and epistemological categories of the Dvaita system and 
refuting those of rival systems especially those of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, 
on the same lines as the original Tarka-Tantfava of Vyasatirtha. The work 
runs to 11367 granthas. The views of Raghunatha Siromani and Rucidatta, 
commentators on Gangesa, those of the Prabhakaras, Ramanuja and the 
Vaisesikas are, here, quoted and refuted in detail. 

Like the original Tarkatandava , this work is also divided into three 
Paricchedas. Mangalavada, the self-validity of knowledge, Sannikarsa- 
Samavaya, the relation between the subject and its attributes, the invisi¬ 
bility of Vayu, the Parthivatva of gold, and Ud ay ana’s view of it, the 
validity of Smrti (recollection), the definition of Inference, Vyapti and 
the criticism of the second Vyapti-laksana formulated by the Marti , the 
definition of Upadhi, Paksata, Avayava-laksana (p. 103), Hetvabhasa, 
the subsumption of other Pramanas like Upamana within the three, the 
validity of Sabda, its fitness to be recognized as an independent Pramana, 
the definitions of Akanksa, Yogyata, and Asatti, and the examination of 
Gangesa’s views on these, the Apauruseyatva of Vedas, the eternity of 
sound, criticism of the Mimamsaka view that Veda is nityanumeya , (p. 43), 
the import of Injunctions (p. 47), the refutation of the Prabhakara view 
of Karyata-jnana, as the pivot of activity, Apurva, the physical existence 
of the gods (p. 76), Saktivada, Samasa-sakti, the import of the Negative, 
(126-28) etc., are some of the topics raised and discussed in the course of 
the work. Besides Gangesa, 1 the author refers also to the views of &iro- 
mani (i.e. Raghunatha), 2 and Rucidatta. 3 In this sense, Satyanatha’s 
work makes a distinctive contribution to the advancement of studies in 
Navya-Nyaya and its assessment by the Dvaita thinkers. 

(11) VIJAYAMALA (“) 

This (Mys. O. L. C-2042) is a short tract in 350 granthas, reviewing 
a number of disconnected topics of general and special interest. Barring 
a few like Rwj4'T<) stt, the rest are 

adverse comments on certain doctrines and dogmas of the Dvaita 
system and on certain passages in the B. S. /?., M. Kh. /., Mbh. T. JV. 
and Nym. The author merely indicates certain minor textual objections 


1. i, 27; 103; ii, 37; iii, 2; 9; 80. 

2. ii, 54; 63; 103; iii, 130. 

3. iii, 3. 
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and difficulties that could be raised against these texts as interpreted 
by the Siddhantin, without answering them in his work. His only object in 
composing such a work seems to be to confront those followers of Madhva 
that pride themselves on having mastered the different texts, with such 
knotty points and annoy and discomfit them and humble their pride. 1 
It has thus no great inherent value. 


/ 


l. Cf. m 


3cq%«t>K jufa * etc. I 



Chapter XXXV 

GAUDA PORNANANDA CAKRAVARTIN 

(circa 17th cent.) 

PORNANANDA CAKRAVARTI was a native of Bengal (Gauda). 1 
Nothing is known about his date or life. He describes himself as a disciple 
ofNarayana Bhatta. 2 He may, without difficulty, be placed in the 17th 
century or even later, when the influence of Madhva philosophy was 
strongest in Bengal. 

His most famous work is the Tattvamuktavali, otherwise known as 
Mayavada-Satadusani — a metrical work in 120 beautifully turned out verses, 
vigorously attacking the cherished views of Advaita. It is quoted by 
Srinivasa Suri, in his commentary on the Bhagavata (X, 87, 31 ). 3 It was 
edited and translated by Cowell in the J. R. A. S. (New Series) XV, 
pp. 137-173 of 1883. 

The Tattvamuktavali is a very elegant performance, almost unique in 
the history of Dvaita Literature . There are, of course, some earlier works of 
this nature, such as the Nyayaratnavali of Vadiraja (which is a more erudite 
work). The burden of the song in the work is that the identity of Jiva and 
Brahman, claimed by Monists is a metaphysical impossibility. It is fraught 
with serious and terrible consequences on the moral and religious life of 
man (verses 88,89, 91-94). Purnananda pleads that “Aham Brahmasmi”, 
should be interpreted only figuratively : 
hi u m+ ^ 

ire wt ii 

He draws a graphic picture a la Vadiraja, of the limitations of man and the 
infinitude of God and queries with mystic naivete how two beings so widely 
different in essence could ever be equated with each other (12-17). He 
observes that there are insurmountable difficulties in the way of a monistic 
interpretation of Tat tvam asi text, as Brahman, in the Advaitavedanta, is 
avowedly beyond the sphere of utterance and no lakfana can operate in 
such a case (20-22). He, therefore, thinks that texts like Aharn Brahmasmi 
should be viewed as having been prescribed for purposes of Upasana (ver. 
65) and that Tat tvam asi should be interpreted as implying the elision of 
the genitive case termination : Thou art His (Servant). In the illustration 
of the several fruit-juices, there is no case for the disappearance of indivi¬ 
duality; for, the very fact that the essence resulting from their mixture is 
able to cure one’s bodily disorders arising from the disturbance of the 
humours is proof of their persistence in honey (81-83). The two other 
works attributed to him by Aufrecht (p. 344) are not his. 


1. He is called ‘'Gauda” Purnananda in the colophon to his work. 

2. Verse 117 of Tattvamuktavali. 

3. Brndavan Edn. p. 1105, 



Part VI 


Non-Polemical Literature 


Chapter XXXVI 

MAJOR COMMENTATORS 

1. VIDYADHIRAJA TIRTHA (1388-1412)* 

VIDYADHIRAJA was the immediate disciple and successor of Jayatirtha 
on the Pitha. The S. K. gives his former name as Krsnabhatta. But the 
Gurucarya gives it as Nrsimha Sastri and informs us that he belonged 
to the “Badaganadu Karnataka” 1 group of S. India and was admitted to 
the fourth order, directly, from Brahmacaryasrama and that he was very 
learned in the Sastras : 

* * * * 

He is assigned a ‘rule’ of sixty-four years in the Mutt lists, 2 which does not 
seem to be justifiable and could not be accepted, without upsetting the 
otherwise settled chronology of his later successors. We have seen that 
these Mutt lists have pushed back the date of Madhva by two cycles to 
adjust which they have been obliged to assign over sixty years ‘rule’ to 
one or two Pontiffs to fill the gap that would otherwise result between the 
earlier and later Pontiffs. The Mutt lists are reliable only as regards the cyclic 
year of demise or succession of Pontiffs; though even there, there is room 
for doubt in a few cases (as of Vyasatlrtha, Brahmanya and Vidyadhiraja, 
Vagisa, Ramacandra, etc). The cyclic year of Vidyadhiraja’s demise is 
given as Ahgirasa which would correspond to 1392. But it is not possible to 
hold that he ‘ruled’ only for four years; though both the Gurucarya 3 and the 
Gurucarita i 4 and following them both, Mr. M. V. Shingre, assign him only 
a rule of three years, nine months and thirteen days. The Caramasloka of the 
Mutts is silent about the number of years of his ‘rule’. But his career of 
ceaseless disputation with Advaitins is specially mentioned 5 and he is the 
author of at least three learned works. His literary and other activities 
must, therefore, have taken more of his time than barely three or four years 


1. See under Gh. XVII, p. 195, f.n. 1. 

2. Consistent with the old date of 1040 &aka for Madhva’s birth, which is faithfully 
adopted by the S. K. 

3. fRTfmnftpp 5?r: 1 

craeWftd II (iii) 

4. p. 110. 

5. I 

faurfqrrsr tWIItpOr +VJ|I 4 K^ 11 {Caramasloka) 
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as Pontiff. The Gurucarya also refers to his having ordained his first disciple 
Rajendra Tirtha “after many years sft%)”. Taking all these points 

into consideration, it seems reasonable to assign him at least some twenty- 
four years of Pontifical rule. He might have been about forty at the 
time of his ordination by Jayatirtha, which took place, according to the 
Gurucarya ,, one year before Jayatirtha*s demise. I have therefore thought it fit 
to revise his Pontifical date as 1388-1412 a.d. 

The period of Vidyadhiraja is important for the first bifurcation of 
Mutts that occurred in his time. Tradition explains that he had first ordain¬ 
ed Rajendra Tirtha in Hevilambi. Subsequently, when he got seriously 
ill and sent word to Rajendra, he did not return from his tours in time and 
so he was obliged to ordain another disciple—Kavindra. It is not possible 
to ascertain now what precisely was the reason for the second ordination. 
The reason of the disciple’s absence during the Guru’s illness given 
for the bifurcation is not convincing . An interim arrangement could well 
have been made, even as reported during the second bifurcation, similarly, 
under Ramacandra T. The true reason was probably to satisfy growing 
regional needs and expectations* The branches resulting therefrom 
have come to stay and have contributed much to the development and 
glory of Dvaita literature and philosophy. The first line of Rajendra Tirtha 
is now represented by the Matha oEVyasatirtha at Sosale. The second 
disciple ordained by Vidyadhiraja, was the common ancestor of what now 
go by the names of the Raghavendra Svami and Uttaradi Mutts, which 
are believed to have separated, under similar circumstances, at the time of 
Ramacandra Tirtha, the second in succession from Kavindra. The seniority 
of Rajendra to Kavindra is an established and accepted fact. 1 The wording 
in the CaramaJloka , pertaining to Kavindra, 2 (current in the two Mutts 
descended from him) tending to upset this historical fact, is unfortunate and 
unreliable as has already been made clear. 3 Vidyadhiraja died at Ergola, 4 
where his mortal remains lie entombed. There are at present only two tombs 
of Ramacandra T. and Vidyanidhi on the embankment of a lake at Ergola. 
However, during my visit to the place which is some four miles from Nalvar 
(on the Wadi-Raichur section) on 28-2-1975 I found that the old town of 
Ergola was situated within the old fort now in ruins. The tombs of Vidya¬ 
dhiraja (Rajendra and some others) may have been in the old town now 
in ruins. 


WORKS 

The S. K. throws no light on the literary activities of Vidyadhiraja. 
But they are alluded to by Raghuttama Tirtha in introductory verse no. 6 of 


1. See S. K. edn. 1931, p. 32 and Purpabodhakathakalpataru, vii. and Gurucarya. 

2. ferwremw I 

gfrrafrgffi ^ KT5rat tjggfenm ii 

3. See Ch.* XVII, p. 195. 

4. Near Malkhe^. 
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his c. on Nyayavivarana : 

5TRT SKIT# 1T<T I 

sn^r 2>cif>^cii W^TT f^rTfhTTJrRiTt 
* * * * 

We gather from other sources that he wrote some three works, two of which 
are preserved in mss. The third is known only through what appears to be 
a reference to it. (1) Chandogya-Bhafya-Tika is known to us through the 
following allusion in Srinivasa Acarya’s c. on Taittiriya-Upani$ad~Bha$ya : 
i (y i ««h41Ph: I 

It is possible, however, that the term 'dzi+ rar^f^’ refers only 
to Vedesa (in view of the term adi attached to Vidyadhiraja), in 
which case, no c. on the Chandogya-Bhafya need be admitted for him. 
But the G. V. L. Cat. alludes to such a work by him. (2) Gita-Vivrti is 
however attested by two mss. preserved in the Mysore O.L. (C-1343 Deva- 
nagari and 2982 Nagari). The former, examined by me, is in a decaying 
condition and is rather badly damaged. It is indifferently styled a Tika 
and a Vivrti. The author adheres closely to the G. B. of Madhva; but 
while the latter passes over all those verses which are philosophically un¬ 
important, Vidyadhiraja generally supplies a brief comment to the less 
important verses too. He has incorporated the additional explanations of 
Gita verses, found in Madhva’s G. T. also. But for his own distinctive 
style and manner of treatment, this c. is little more than a rechauffe of the 
G. B. of Madhva (Cf. Vidyadhiraja and Madhva on G. B. and G. T. ii. 45). 
His style bears a strong family resemblance to that of Jayatlrtha, in simpli¬ 
city and directness : tfiPw) f i ftrsr, ^r: sjnr ?r 

wiiw: ?r witflGr i 3rrer (iii, 4). This c. is mentioned by 

Dasgupta in his History of Indian Philosophy (ii, 443). (3) Vi?nu-Sahasranama- 

Bhasya{ m ). A well-written Devanagari ms. of this is to be found in the 
Mysore O. L. (G-137) running to nearly 1650 granthas. The author’s 
name is given at the end : 

<t# ftaiftrwft i 

Ph^Pm: un+Hddi ii 

Its importance rests on two considerations (1) that the Visnusahasranama 
is held in very high esteem by Madhva 1 and (2) that Vidyadhiraja happens 
to be the earliest Dvaita commentator on it. There are other cc. by 
subsequent Dvaita writers on it, but they cannot be said to come up to its 
level in range or completeness. It most probably represents a sort of Dual- 
istic reaction against Advaitic commentaries in the field, the earliest known 
of which is the one attributed to Samkara, which some scholars are inclined 
to attribute to a later writer, probably of the 13th century or later. 

l. 5T5#tai—<nr i 

a# ^ II ( G . B . introd). 
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The c. opens with an invocation to Visniu, Vyasa and Madhva, 
Sarasvati and the preceptors of the author. The efficacy of the thousand 
names of the Lord is emphasised with the help of a quotation from the 
G. T. : viiwf stt 3W i The author repeats the well-known 

observation of Madhva that each of the thousand names is capable of a 
hundred explanations : 

He does not, however, presume to give all of them for each or even a few 
of them. He contents himself with indicating as many explanations as 
can conveniently be attempted by him or digested by the readers, at a time. 
His venture is merely illustrative, not exhaustive. He leaves it to the in¬ 
genuity of the learned to work out for themselves more explanations on the 
same lines : I stwrHci 

*PTT?T II 

He has given only the necessary etymological explanations, leaving out all 
learned and abstruse applications of rules of grammar and etymology 
involved in the process: ^ Mtfptrtcw fo# i 
II 

Quotations are made from the AV, the &rutis cited by Madhva, the Ekak- 
fara-JVighantu , G. B ., Brahmatarka and Mbh. T. N. A noteworthy feature 
of this c. is that it brings together a variety of explanations of epithets of 
the Lord lying scattered in the works of Madhva. Nearly a dozen deriva¬ 
tions of the first holy name “Visvam” are given. The c. is a very attractive 
one on the whole and deserves publication. 

2. VYASA TlRTHA (C. 1370-1400)* 1 

(i) This Vyasa Tirtha ought to be distinguished from his name¬ 
sake and successor who flourished in the heydays of the Vijayanagar period. 
Aufrecht, 2 P. P. S. Sastri, 3 Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar 4 and others, 5 6 
have confounded the two Vyasa Tirthas and ascribed to the latter, works 
really written by the former. Aufrecht is again wrong (i, p. 619) in making 
Vyasa Tirtha, “the founder of the Vyasaraya-Matha”,—a Guru of Vedesa 
Bhiksu.® It would be well therefore to adopt for the later Vyasatirtha, 
the name of Vyasaraya, as I have done, with its variants Vyasaraja and 
Vyasa Yati, by which he is more widely known in Madhva circles. 


1. The S. K. places him about 1220 Saka, which is inadmissible. 

2. Catal. Gat. i, p. 619. 

3. T. P. L. Gat. XIV, p. 6225. 

4. Edn. SarvadarSanasamgraha , Bby., p. 517. 

5. Madras Uni. His. Ser. XI, p. 424. 

6. This confusion is common to P. P. S. Sastri also (T. P. L. XIV, introd. p. xvii). 
Vedesa’s real Guru was Vedavyasa Tirtha, of the Uttaradi Mutt. 
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The earlier Vyasa Tirtha was avowedly a direct disciple of Jaya- 
tlrtha. 1 He was not a Pontiff of any Mutt and was what is called in 
Kannada a “Bidi-Sanyasi” (stray disciple). 

(ii) Vyasa Tirtha appears to have contributed glosses to eight out 
of the ten Upanisads commented upon by Madhva, leaving out the If a 
and Prafria, commented upon by Jayatirtha. A c. on the Mbh. T. N. 
and two Lives of Jayatirtha, one bigger and the other a short one, are all 
the works written by him. The ascription of such polemical works as the 
Candrika and Nym. to him, /by Aufrecht and others, has to be rejected, even 
on grounds of style. His/cc. on the Upanisads are mentioned by Raghut- 
tariia, 2 and quotations from them occur in the Bhasyadipika of Jagannatha. 3 

(1) Aitareya-Upanisad-Bhdsja-Vydkhyd.* No ms. of* this c. has been found. 
The only textual allusion to it is to be found in an introductory verse in the 
gloss of a late and more or less unknown commentator Krsnacarya, of which 
a ms. exists in the T. P. L. (iii, 1592) : 

(2) His c. on the Brhaddranyaka-Bhasya ( m ) is a voluminous one running 
to 3500 granthas. Mss. of it are preserved in the Baroda O. L. (AC 3914), 
Mysor^ (G-948) and Tanjore (iii, 1650). It is quoted by Jagannatha 
Tirtha and mentioned by Raghuttama at the beginning of his gloss. (3) 
His Taittinya-Bhasya-Vydkhya (p ) , 4 5 is a short and crisp one in 400 granthas. 
His (4) Chandogya-Bhdsya-Vydkhyd( m ) is available in mss. both at Mysore 
and Tanjore (1618) complete in eight Adhyayas, in 2500 granthas. It is 
quoted on p. 428 of the Bhasyadipika. (5) The Kena or Talavakaropanisad- 
Bhasya-Vyakhyd, was published in 1905. It is also quoted in the Bhasya- 
dipika. That on Mundaka (p) runs to 350 granthas and the one on Man- 
dukya (P) to 360. The Bhasyartha and the Khanqlartha for the original 
are concurrently given. (9) A ms. of his c. on Mbh. T. N. is reported 
from Mysore (5063). His (10) Jayatirtha-Vijaya* is a metrical life of 
Jayatirtha in 5 cantos, of various metres. The first two are taken up with 
the doings of Madhva and his four disciples, notably Narahari (ver. 4-28) 
and Aksobhya (31-68). The latter’s encounter with Vidyaranya (ver. 
43) and the arbitration of Vedanta Desika (64) are referred to. The iii 
canto closes with the early life and marriage of Jayatirtha whose (former) 
name is given as “Dhondu” (ver. 5). The iv sketches his meeting with 
Aksobhya and the last with his conversion or ordination. No account 
is given of the Pontifical activities of Jayatirtha, except his devotion to 


1. See colophon to Arm-Jayatirtha Vijaya (Madras R. No. 1447-a). Vedesa also 

refers to him as (Chan. Up. Com.). That this refers to the earlier Vyasa 

Tirtha, is clear from the subsequent reference to the author of the Nym. and Candrika. 

2. SsFd'MIwilfol oMIWTTdlfH H£k*HI I 

3. ii, 1, 18; p. 268 etc. 

4. Published by T. R. Krishnacharya, Kumbakonam. 

5. Jayalaya Press, Mysore. 
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Sarasvat! (v. 8-11). This work is clearly different from a similar work 
of Chalari Samkarsana, as is clear from the difference in contents. The 
latter places the meeting of Aksobhya with Jayatlrtha in canto iii, whereas 
in the present work it is given in iv. Samkarsana’s work gives account 
of the Pontifical activities of Jayatlrtha (ch. V) which is not done here. 
(11) The Anu-Jayatirtha-Vijaya (p ) attributed to. Vyasa is a shorter metrical 
life of Jayatlrtha in 34 Sragdhara verses. Some legendary details are 
given about Jayatlrtha. Here too, he is represented as an incarnation of 
Indra and to have been miraculously favoured by the Goddess Durga 
(ver. 16). It contains nothing of historical value or worth and its artificial 
uninspired account makes it difficult to believe that it was really a work of 
a direct disciple of Jayatlrtha. It also refers to Jayatirtha’s meeting and 
disputation with another Advaitin monk Vadindra (ver. 20-22) who is 
otherwise unknown and enumerates the works of Jayatlrtha (18-19) and 
visits to Banaras, Prayaga (32) and ordination of Vidyadhiraja (33). But 
9 ertain defects of diction as in verses 5 and 6 and the reference to the 

“Gurus” from whom the author has received his information about the 

\ 

exploits of Jayatlrtha (ver. 34) make it doubtful if it could really be regarded 
as an authentic work of Vyasa Tirtha. 

(iii) Vyasa Tirtha is the earliest Madhva glossator on the Upanisads. 
He may, in a sense, be even said to be the first regular commentator of 
his school, on the Upanisads; for, the ten Upanisad Bhasyas of Madhva, 
were but partial commentaries on the originals. They did not give any 
word for word meaning of the passages (Khandartha) such as is to be 
found in the Bhasyas of Samkara or others. Such commentaries from the 
Dvaita point of view were a desideratum and Vyasa Tirtha addressed himself 
to the task. He also commented on the Bhasyas of Madhva at the same 
time. The clarity of his explanations and simplicity of language are alike 
remarkable. His commentaries have naturally been adopted as models 
of authentic exposition, by other subsequent commentators following him, 
such as Vedesa, Visvesvara, and Raghavendra, who have written their 
Khandarthas on these lines and are much indebted to him. 

3. VIJAYADHVAJA TIRTHA (c. 1410-50) 

From the genealogical tables of the Pejavar Mutt of Udipi, given on 
p. 204, col. 2, it will be seen that Vijayadhvaja Tirtha was the seventh 
Pontifical successor of Madhva, on the Pitha of his Mutt. The story in 
the Sat Katha, that he was a disciple of Jayatirtha, seems to be due merely 
to a confusion between the names of Jaya-Tirtha and Vijaya-Tirtha, the 
grand-preceptor (<rwrc) of Vijayadhvaja. Both as the seventh successor 
of Madhva and as belonging to an order of Balasanyasins, Vijayadhvaja 
must have undoubtedly come after Jayatirtha, who was fifth in succession 
from Madhva, in a different line. 

The stone inscription in the Durga temple at Ghitrapur (Suratkal) 
purporting to show that it was erected by Vijayadhvaja in 1336 a.d. 
does not seem to be genuine, as it reduces the interval between the date of 
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departure of M. and the date of this inscription of his seventh successor to 
19 years which is untenable. The Pejavar Mutt lists again place Vijaya- 
dhvaja’s demise in Parabhava (1427). The interval between the Chitra- 
pur inscription and this date is 91 years which in its turn would necessitate 
our assigning a life of more than a hundred years to Vijayadhvaja which is 
not supported by other sources. 

On the basis of a grant to Vidya(dhi)raja Tirtha of the Krsnapur 
Mutt of Uqlipi, in the reign of Harihara II (1377-1402) and a gift of land 
to the same Svami 1 in the year 1409 a.d. by Devaraya Maharaya (1406- 
18), we may be permitted to work out an average of nearly fifteen years 
rule for each Pontiff, ini which case, Vijayadhvaja would naturally fall 
between c. 1415 and 144(Ta.d. He could not, therefore, have flourished 
“about the same time’* as Vyasatirtha, as airily remarked by a writer on 
p. 313 of Vij. Sex. Cent. Com. Vol. This calculation has also the support 
of other dated inscriptions from Utfipi relating to the Monks of the Kanur 2 
and Sode 3 Mutts. 

The story in the Sat Kathd (edn. 1896, p. 23) about the alleged.ostra¬ 
cism of Vijayadhvaja by Raghunatha Tirtha of Uttaradi Mutt, Sripada- 
raja and Vyasatirtha, for the sin of having crossed the sea in a vessel, to visit 
Dvaraka and of his having been commissioned to write a commentary on 
Bhagavata as an atonement for it, by these three Pontiffs, is a malicious and 
stupid invention inasmuch as Vijayadhvaja was at least half a century earlier 
than the Pontiffs mentioned. His commentary on the Bhagavata , is a labour 
of love and spontaneous devotion. Nothing is, however, known about his 
early life and career. He was an indefatigable writer and a sincere soul. 
His mortal remains lie at Kanvatirtha near Manjeshwar, ten miles south 
of Mangalore. 

WORKS 

Vijayadhvaja is best known to the followers of Madhva by his volumi¬ 
nous commentary on the Bhagavata Purana , called Padaratnavali. It was printed 
at Belgaum in 1892 and is one of the representative commentaries included 
in the Variorum Edn., of the Purana, published from Brindavan, in 1905. 

The Padaratnavali is the earliest , complete and standard c. of the Dvaita 
school on the Bhagavata. There have been many subsequent cc. on the 
Bhagavata by writers of the same school, like Yadupati, Satyadharma, etc.; 
but none of them has come up to the level of Vijayadhvaja’s epoch-making 

1. See Madras Insc. ii, p. 871, nos. 236 and 241. The Svami was the seventh 

Pontiff of the Mutt. ♦ 

2. Madras Insc. no. 113 of 1901 mentions a grant made in 1614 to Vidyadhisa and 
Vibudhesa Tirthas of Kanur Mutt, the fifteenth and sixteenth Svamis of the Mutt. This 
Vidyadhisa ought not to be confused with his namesake in the Uttaradi Mutt, as has been 
done by Prof. V. Rangacharya. 

3. Vide inscriptions relating to Vadiraja and his pupil, in my Date of Vadirdja , ABORI, 
xviii. 2, pp. 195-96. 
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Commentary, in stylistic grandeur, expository brilliance and comprehensive 
grasp of subject-matter or erudition. It is as luminous as it is voluminous, 
running to over 35,000 granthas. It is one of the distinguished contributions 
of the Udipi Mutts to the output of Dvaita Literature. The text of Vijayadhvaja 
shows important variations from the readings known to Jayatirtha, of 
passages quoted in the works of Madhva. 1 

The Padaratnavali, is a word for word c. on the entire Bhagavata unlike 
the B. T. of Madhva, which is just a partial comment on some of the crucial 
verses or parts of verses of the Purana. Vijayadhvaja is, indeed, very much 
indebted to the B. T. in the writing of his c. as can be seen from the nume¬ 
rous and extensive quotations and extracts he gives from it. It appears 
further, from one of his introductory verses, that he had before him, another 
c. on the Purana, written by his own Paramaguru Vijaya Tirtha 2 : 

?Rft: ffiPTFjftsq- J|«lM HHMti 5*FPT II (Verse 11) 

Vijayadhvaja’s object in writing his c. seems to have been to supple¬ 
ment the B. T. of Madhva and defend it, where necessary, against Contem¬ 
porary criticisms. (See his remarks under iii, 10, 9; 40; X, 75, 52; 10; 12; 
72; XI, 13, 7.) Both Madhva and Vijayadhvaja are found to criticize 
certain powerfully established Advaitic interpretations of the Purana. The 
former’s references and criticisms, being, as usual, very brief and enig¬ 
matic, in the absence of a good commentary, Vijayadhvaja has ably supplied 
this want : i, 2, 12; 22, 24; i, 3, 3; 34; iv, 22, 40; vi, 9, 28; vii, 3, 34; vii, 
9, 10; xi, 7, 51; xi, 21, 43; iv, 29, 10; iv, 33, 16; iii, 5, 10; xi, 10, 3; xi, 15, 
6; xi, 12, 20; iv, 24, 29 and vi, 4, 27. Besides making clear the nature and 
drift of Madhva’s criticisms of these Advaitic interpretations, he has many 
independent criticisms to offer against Advaitic commentators on the 
Purana : i, 1, 1; i, 2, 2; i, 9, 49; vi, 15, 7; vii, 3, 34; i, 3, 32; i, 5, 10; i, 7, 
37; i, 9, 49. He gives copious extracts from certain of these cc. but in the 
present state of our knowledge, it is not possible to fix the identity of the 
commentator or commentators, censured by him. It would be time to 
say when the earlier cc. of Citsukha and Punyaranya come to be published 
and studied closely, if the views embodied in them tally with those censured 
by Vijayadhvaja. There is no truth in the statement made by S. K. 
Venkataramanacharya in the P. B. Desai Com. Vol. Dharwar 1971 in his 
article on Vijayadhvaja that he quotes Citsukha under Bhag. iv. 14, 35. 
There is no quotation from Citsukha’s c. on Bhag. as such; but only a 
mention of Citsukha and Padmapada as Advaitic authors. As for Sridhara’s 
commentary, there are a couple of indications that Vijayadhvaja was 
acquainted with it : Cf. the two on 5TPT and in ii, 9, 31. It must, how¬ 
ever, be added that there are more than fifteen places in the Padaratnavali 


1. For instance, in XI, 21, 43, Vij. reads which he interprets as 

but Jayatirtha in his TP on i, 1, 4 has The interpretations too are at times 

different Cf. J. on G. B. ii, 24 and Vij. on Bhag. ii, 7, 42 and iii, 39. 

2. Possibly Vijaya Tirtha’s c. was on the B. T. 
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where Advaitic interpretations of verses are quoted and severely criticised. 
But only in two or three stray cases do these quotations agree even 
remotely with Sridhara’s interpretations of those verses. In most cases, 
he differs fundamentally in spirit 1 and letter, 2 from the Advaitic inter¬ 
pretations referred to by Vijayadhvaja. Where he agrees with them, 
the occasions are of trivial account, having no textual or metaphysical 
significance in themselves,:—agreements so to say, of an ordinary and inevit¬ 
able kind : iii, 1, 23; iii, 5, 10; i, 2, 3; i, 10, 4; vi, 9, 28; vii, 9, 10; i, 3, 8; 
ii, 2, 16. On more vital/occasions, he is frankly dualistic in his interpre¬ 
tations, even where a monistic one could be thought of (i, 18, 14; vii, 3, 34). 
He is even anti-monistic^ at times : XI, 12, 20; admits the reality of 
and the continuation of Bhakti in Moksa. With all that, 
Sridhara, was a staunch Advaitin (i, 5, 20) and there is much more than 
a casual agreement between his interpretation of vii, 9, 10 and its criticism 
at the hands of Vijayadhvaja. The latter refers to two different expla¬ 
nations of the term "fewmr” here, the first of which is to be found in 
Sridhara’s tika. In ii, 2, 16, there is a marked resemblance in wording 
and interpretation between Sridhara and the Advaitic view criticised by 
Vijayadhvaja. At the same time, there is nothing to show that Sridhara 
himself could not, in these cases, have gone back to the earlier commenta¬ 
tors of his own school. The Gauraganoddesadipika of Kavikarnapura, makes 
Visnu Puri a disciple of Jayadhvaja alias Jayadharma Tirtha (1434-48).* 
Since Visnu Puri quotes Sridhara, 4 we may take the latter to have been a 
contemporary of Jayadhvaja himself. And since Jayadhvaja himself is 
not far removed from Vijayadhvaja, it may be assumed that Sridhara 
Svamin was more or less a contemporary of Vijayadhvaja. 

Following strictly in the footsteps of Madhva, Vijayadhvaja does, 
on occasions, give additional interpretations of verses, not given by him, 
which he nevertheless believes could be brought within the range of his 
master’s explanations : i, 1, 3 : ara firafinfairJTrT: i 3H+i , qc c udi^ r ii+t i »r xfpnw 

* * * * II 

We have two valuable references in Vijayadhvaja under iv, 22, 31-34 
and xi, 15, 6, to the commentary of a certain Suka-Tlrtha. 5 But we know 


1. i, 1, 4; ii, 9, 15; ii, 8, 14. 

2. ii, 8, 14; iv, 29, 20 where the reading is unknown to Sridhara; 


iv, 33, 16; i, 2, 12; 22; 24; i, 3, 3; 34; i, 5, 10; i, 7, 37; vi, 4, 27; vi, 15, 7; vii, 3, 34; xi. 


3, 34; xi, 12, 20: 

3. afar qW?*TT cf. with this Madhva : 'afar (VTN) 

and '•>TH I »T 5 : ( Caitanyacandrodaya. Bib. IndL p. 156 and 

Sridhara on Bhag. xi, 24, 27; iii, 35, 31; iii, 9, 3; i, 1, 3 and an^TRrRT9^ tJTO: 
(i, 7, 10) etc. 

4. ara * * * * 

cv > > 

( Bhaktiratndvali , Ind. Office Cat. VI, 2535, p. 1272, col. 2.) 
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nothing about this commentator from any other source. 1 2 His title “Tirtha” however 
suggests a Sannyasin of the Ekadandi -.order, though not 'necessarily a 
Madhva ascetic. He was probably an Advaitin. 

OTHER WORKS 

Tradition ascribes to Vijayadhvaja a c. also on the B. T. though no 
ms. of any sufch work has been brought to light. It seems unlikely also that 
he would have troubled to write a c. on the B. T. when he had already 
dealt with its original elaborately and quoted copiously from it. Most pro¬ 
bably it was Vijaya Tirtha, who had commented on the B.T. Among other 
works of his are (2) a c. on the Yamakabharata 2 (3) DaJdvatara-Harigdthd- 
Stotra (p) 3 , in praise of Avataras of Visnu and set to music and a Kr$na$takam. 

4. BRAHMANYA TlRTHA (G. 1460-76)* 

Brahmanya Tirtha was third in descent from Rajendra, in the senior 
line of disciples descended from Vidyadhiraja. The Mutt lists give his 
date of demise as 1467 a.d. This was accepted by B. Venkobarao, in his 
introduction to the Vy-carita. It is however open to many objections. In 
the first place, it gives his disciple Vyasatirtha a Pontifical sway of over 
70 years, which is too long. It also bestows on the latter a life of over 90 
years which is not corroborated by other evidences. Venkobarao himself 
refers (pp. cxiv-cxv) to a tradition according to which Brahmanya died 
soon after a great famine. On page 100 of his Forgotten Empire, Sewell 
says that “about the 1475, there was a terrible famine in the Deccan and in 
the country of the Telugus, which lasted for two years/’ 4 5 6 Venkobarao 
himself refers to two such famines which broke out in the years 1423-25 
and 1472-74. 8 The second one, it will be seen, synchronizes with the date 
mentioned by Sewell. It is manifestly impossible that Brahmanya could 
have died in the first famine. The date is too early for him. We have 
therefore to assume that it was after the famine of 1475-76, that he died. 
The event, thus, cannot be placed earlier than 1476. 

It was to the blessings of Brahmanya Tirtha that the parents of 
Vyasatirtha (his disciple) owed the birth of their children,—notably of 
Vyasatirtha himself. He lived mostly at Cannapatna or Abbur (in Karnataka 
State) which is mentioned in the Vy-carita 6 as his permanent residence. 
There he had a Mutt of his own, which was entrusted to his disciple (probably 
senior) Sridhara Tirtha. 7 His other disciple was the famous Vyasatirtha. 

1. Jivagosvamin, in his Safsandarbha mentions Sukahrdaya among a dozen standard 
commentaries on the Bhag. It is doubtful however if its author was really the §ukatirtha 
mentioned by Vijayadhvaja. Jiva professes great respect for Vijayadhvaja : 

* * (pp. 21-22). 

2. M. M. Sangha List. 

3. Published from Udipi along with the Caturdaiastotra of the same author. 

4. Also Ferishta, G. Scott edn. i, 162, S. I. I, p. 227. 

5. Dharwar Gazetteer , pp. 404-06. 

6 . p. - 26 (Text). 

7. This Mutt, which survives to this day, is variously known as the Kundapur Mutt, 

Abbur or Cannapatna Mutt and so on. It has no direct connection with Vyasatirtha 
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Only one work is traditionally ascribed to Brahmanya and that 
is a gloss on the TP of Jayatirtha. No ms. of it has, however, come down; 
nor has it been mentioned by his disciple Vyasatirtha, in his celebrated c. 
on the TP. The ascription does not, therefore, seem to be well-founded. 

5. SrIPADARAJA ALIAS LAKSMlNARAYAtfA TIRTHA 

(C. 1420-87) 

Laksminarayana Tirtha, more widely known as Sripadaraja, 1 was 
Pontiff of the Mutt of Padmanabha Tirtha at Mulbagal. He was the 
seventh in descent from / Padmanabha and the disciple and successor of 
Svarnavarna Tirtha, whose Brndavana, has been discovered at Srirangam. 
According to a traditionl recorded in the Brahmanya Tirtha Vijaya > 2 the 
mothers of Brahmanya and&ripadaraja were uterine sisters. The cousins 
were probably of the same age. It is remarkable that both should have 
renounced the world and devoted themselves to the cause of their faith and 
played a conspicuous part in the spiritual development of their gifted dis¬ 
ciple Vyasatirtha Sripadaraja’s demise may be placed definitely after 
1457 in which year, we have a grant issued in the name of his Guru Svarna¬ 
varna Tirtha, by Vijaya Vehkatapati, son of Virupaksa (Ep. Car. IX, 
Mulbagal, 1). 

Sripadaraja is further stated to have been a contemporary of Raghu- 
natha Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt, who came into power in 1444 and died 
in 1502. The Sripadarajaftakam mentions their joint pilgrimage to Banaras. 3 
From the same source, we gather that the former wielded considerable 
influence over Saluva Narasimha I and was specially honoured by him 
after his return from the Kalinga campaign (1476 a.d .). 4 The fact also 
that it was at the instance of Sripadaraja that his disciple Vyasatirtha went 
to the court of Saluva Narasimha atCandragiri 6 inor about 1484-85, attests 
the position of influence which he wielded at the court of Candragiri. He 
must, therefore, have died some time after the departure of Vyasatirtha to 
Candragiri, about the year 1486-87. 


though in recent years a claim has been brought forward on its behalf that it is also directly 
descended from Vyasatirtha and entitled to the appellation “Vyasatirtha Mutt”, which is 
denied by the other Mutt at Sosale which claims and is universally acknowledged to be the 
lawful successor Mutt of Vyasatirtha. The Mysore High Court in its judgment on an Appeal 
in a civil suit on this question. No. 45 of 1937-38 dated 28-6-1940 has dismissed the claim 
of this Mutt to be the main Mutt of Vyasatirtha. There are misfits both in the genealogical 
Table and the epigraphs cited by the Kundapur Mutt. Nor do its Svamis appear to have 
made any contribution to Dvaita Literature. We shall, therefore, leave it out of further 
consideration here. 

1. This title is said to have been conferred on him by Raghunatha Tirtha of the 
Uttaradi Mutt. The variant “Sripadaraya” is commonly used in Kannada. 

2. <T bijRMW 

«fi^ra\RWPIH STFTZRT H 

(Quoted by Venkobarao p. lxxiii of his Introd. to Vy-carita.) 

3. iii, 4 (, S . M.) 

4. p. 40 Vy-carita (text). 

5. Vide p. 67, 
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The only work ascribed to him is a c. on the NS. called Vdgvajra or 
NySyasudhopanyasa-Vdgvajra, (p) of which a Devanagari ms. is available in 
the Mys. O. L. (C-1560). It is a lucid and attractive commentary in 3500 
granthas. The exposition is exhaustive 1 and the style graceful. The author 
has, in many places, incorporated passages wholesale, 2 from the original 
NS. In spite of its many attractive features, it has not made much head¬ 
way, in traditional circles. Even doubts have been expressed in some 
quarters, touching its traditional ascription to Srjpadafaja. 

6. SOMANATHA KAVI (G. 1480-1540) 

The memory of Sotnanatha, author of the sumptuous biography of 
Vyasatirtha, in Campu form, was first brought to the notice of the world 
by the late B. Venkobarao, in his article in the Q_. J. M. S., for 1924. 
The work itself was published two years later. It has been a first class 
literary and historical discovery. For, besides being a contemporary 
account of the life and doings of one of the foremost thinkers of S. India 
during the early 16th century, the Vydsayogicarita commands the admiration 
of all true Sahrdayas as a Campu Kavya of great literary merit. 3 As a 
historical work, its value is even greater. For, not only does it add to the 
literary glory of the Vijayanagar period in general and its ablest sovereign 
Krsnadevaraya in particular, but throws a new light on the extent of patro¬ 
nage accorded to the religion and philosophy of Madhvacarya and its 
exponents, by the Kings of the II and III Dynasties of Vijayanagar. 

DATE 

Somanatha says of himself that he was introduced to Vyasatirtha in 
the reign of Acyutaraya, by Narayana Yati. This Narayana Yati (of the 
Aksobhya Tirtha Matha, Kudli) figures in an inscription of Krsnade.va- 
raya, dated 1527 a.d. It is clear, therefore, that both Narayana Yati 
and his protege lived at least for some years into the reign of Acyuta. The 
Vy-carita was probably completed about 1535. It may safely be assumed 
that Somanatha flourished in the former half of the 16th century. 

LIFE 

As his name and those of his ancestors indicate, Somanatha was a 
Smarta Brahmin (i.e. a follower of Samkara). His work and the spirit 
underlying it put one in mind of the c. of Appayya Diksita on the Tadava - 
bhyudaya of Vedanta Desika. It certainly is an outstanding proof of the 
winsome personality of Vyasatirtha, to have been able to secure so notable 
a biographer as Poet Somanatha, who did not belong to the Madhva school. 

Somanatha gives us sufficient information about his personal history. 
We learn that he hailed from the village of Govindatirthapura, in the 

1. Vide p. 67. 

2. Cf. p. 69 (Mys. ms.) and VTNf . of Jayatirtha. 

3. Curiously enough, it has not even been mentioned, in the chapter on ‘Literature and 
Art’ in Madras Uni . His, Ser. XI, or even in the Vij. Sex. Cent. Com. Vol. 
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Tuncllramandala, near Kafici (p. 84). Tradition and certain resem¬ 
blances in style have led B. Venkobarao, 1 to believe that he was, on his 
mother’s side, a nephew of Anantabhatta, the renowned author of the 
Bharata-Campu. 2 His genealogy is : 

1. Yajva Bhaskara 

2. Devaraja SomapithI 

3. Bhatta Gayamukti Bhaskara 

4. (Father) 

5. Somanatha 

On his maternal side, he (seems to have been connected with a certain 
Kalameghadhvari. 3 His grandfather Gayamukti Bhaskara was honoured 
by several sovereigns including Bukka and Harihara II. 

Somanatha’s work is divided into eight ulldsas (chapters) and con¬ 
tains a little over 1,000 granthas. It is written in the standard Campu 
style, full of puns, alliteration and other literary embellishments. The 
author has a perfect command of language and his expressions have all the 
naturalness of creative art. He does not strain after effect. He is an ele¬ 
gant writer commanding ease, felicity and rhythm. 

He says in his Epilogue, that he had his work read out publicly in an 
open assembly of scholars presided over by Vyasatlrtha, himself, by two 
good readers and had it duly approved. The salient points of the histo¬ 
rical kernel of the biography have already been brought together under 

vyAsatirtha. 

7. RAGHOTTAMA TIRTHA (1557-96) 

Raghuttama is one of the honoured Saints of the Madhva Calendar. 
Nothing is known about his parentage or early life, save that he was admitt¬ 
ed to the Sannyasasrama directly from Brahmacarya •(< Gurucarya , iv, 35). 
He was the nephew of Raghuvarya Tirtha 4 and succeeded his maternal 
uncle on the Pontificate of the Uttaradi Mutt in 1557-58, which he occu¬ 
pied, with remarkable distinction, for thirty-nine years, till his demise in the 
cyclic year of Manmatha. He was thus a close contemporary of Vijaylndra 
Tirtha. He was a Kannada-speaking Desastha 5 Brahmin of Uttara- 


1 . Introd. to Vyasayogicarita, Bangalore Press, Bangalore, 1926. 

2. The evidence on this point has been discussed by Venkobarao in the Introd. 
pp. xlv-xlviii. This identification, we find, has been accepted in the ‘History and Culture of 
the Indian People’, Vol. vi, p. 473. (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan). 

3. A poet Kalamegha is said to “have been a protege of Saluva Gopa Tippa, one of 
Devaraya’s officers governing a part of the Tamil country. {Madras Uni. His. Ser. xi, 
p. 246.) 

4. TtpnhpNfsfa • 

II (Gurucarya IV, 35-36). 

5. I use the term “Desastha” in its true, original and only correct sense of an inhabi¬ 
tant of the “Desh” (region above and east of the Western Ghats, as distinguished from 
“Konkan”. (below the Ghats),—in which sense it is invariably used and understood in the 
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Karnataka 1 and very probably, a native of Manur, on the Bhima river, 
in the Indi taluk of the Bijapur district. 

Raghuttama is said to have studied for some years after his ordina¬ 
tion, under a learned Pandit Varadarajacarya of Manur. The Pandit’s 
treatment of his ascetic-disciple seems to have terminated the studies rather 
early. The traditions recorded in the Gurucarya and Anandatirtha-Katha- 
kalpataru ascribe certain innovations in the Mutt routine and additions to 
Pontifical paraphernalia and display of retinue. He seems to have spent 
the latter part of his life at his Mutt at Tirukoilur, on the S. Pennar river, 
in the S. Arcot district, where he passed away and where his mortal remains 
lie entombed. To this day, special reverence is paid to his memory and 
hundreds visit his tomb there, irrespective of caste or creed. He was a 
scholar of great weight and taught many disciples, among whom were 
(1) the celebrated Vyasa-Ramacarya of Tarangini-fame and (2) Vedesa 
Bhiksu, a prolific commentator. 

WORKS 

Raghfittama’s works are seven in number. They are all of them 
extant though only five have been printed so far. They are all in the nature 
of commentaries on the earlier works of the system. “Bhava-bodha” is 
the general title of a majority of his works and Raghuttama himself is usually 
called “Bhavabodhakara” or ‘ ‘Bhavabodhacarya’’. 

(1) Vifnu Tattva Nirnaya- Tika-Bhavabodha (p). This (Mysore O. L. 
C-1906) is a gloss on the VTNp. of Jayatirtha, in about 1200 granthas. 
The author quotes from the PP and culls Pratikas, regularly from the tlka 
of Jayatirtha. (2) TP-Bhavabodha( p) is a super-commentary on the TP 
of Jayatirtha which has been published by the Madras Govt. Oriental 
Library (1956). 

It is a voluminous gloss running to nearly 8100 granthas. It is 
quoted and criticized by Jagannatha Tirtha in his Bha$yadipika , 2 three or 
four times and by Raghavendra once in his TCP (p. 859). Like the TC 
he sets forth the ‘Tadarthacinta’ of adhi-s and takes note of Petikas of 

(Bombay) Maharashtra State, wherefrom it migrated to the South. See Bombay Gaze tteer, 
Dharwar, Vol. xxii, 1884, pp. 56-58. It has absolutely no linguistic denotation. There 
is therefore no justification whatever for the loose and misleading use of the term in old 
Madras State and parts of former Mysore State to denote only a Marathi-speaking Brah¬ 
min. Its restriction in this sense, among Madhva Brahmins of the South who now speak 
a form of Marathi, is the result of a misconception. There is reason to believe further 
that many Desastha families from Uttara-Karnataka (whose mother tongue was Kannada) 
migrated to and settled down in various parts of Tamil Nadu which were under Maratha 
administration, and many of them gradually changed over to Marathi as their mother 
tongue due to environmental reasons or for the sake of political advantages. The original 
Kannada affiliations of many of these families could be easily established even now, with the 
help of their surnames which are still current in Uttara-Kamataka among the Kannadigas 
there and have no counterpart in the surnames and place-names current among Maha¬ 
rashtrians proper. 

1. See f.n. 4, p. 463. 

2. See Bhasyadipika p. 237 and Bhavabodha i, 1, 3, and p. 438 with ii, 1, 18. 
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Padas and subject matter of adhi-s at the end of Padas instead of at the 
beginning as in the TC. He holds independent views on some points of 
doctrine and interpretation as on the question of Bimbopasana (iii.3.53). 
His language is simple and precise. He makes his points forcefully. He 
quotes often from certain unipentified sources not cited by any other com¬ 
mentator. But he takes no notice of the Sutra interpretations of the other 
schools. The author quotes also the passages of the NV commented upon 
by Jayatlrtha in his TP without introducing the actual words thereof and 
from the Candrika 1 (3) Nyayavivarana-Tika (p) is a direct commentary on 
the NV of Madhva, in continuation of Jayatirtha’s c. on the same, from 
B. S. i, 3, 1, onwards and has been printed and published from Udipi. 
(4) Nydyaratna-Sambandmdipika (p) is preserved in' the Mysore O. L. 
(C-1557). It runs to some 1200 granthas and is in the nature of a c. on 
the AV showing at the same time, the inter-connection between the words 
of Madhva and the Sutras of Badarayana. It also indicates the Purvapaksa 
and Siddhanta-nyayas involved at each step. The scope of the work is 
thus indicated : 

^ sifircnrewr n 

O « O 'ON "\ 

(5) Vivaranoddhara (m) is a gloss on those passages in the Nyaya- 
Vivarana which have been commented upon by Jayatirtha in his TP with¬ 
out actually introducing the words thereof, into the body of his text. 2 3 A 
ms. is preserved in the T. P. " L. xiv, 7841. (6) Brhadaranyakopani$ad- 

Bhdfya-Bhavabodha 3 is Raghuttama’s magnum opus, in 9000 granthas. It 
gives both the Khandartha and the Bhasyartha of the Upanisad. The 
most striking feature of the c. is the large number of quotations from the 
Brhaddranyaka Bha$ya of Samkara, intended to contrast the interpretations 
of the Madhva School with those ofSamkara, which are often criticised by 
Raghuttama in his work ; 

Bhavabodha Samkara’s Bhasya in Brh. Up. 

(Anandasrama edn.) 


P. 7 
10 

12 b 
12 
14 

35 b 

35 

36 b 
36 b 
207 
274 b 


P. 20 

33 

35 

36 

37 
127 
129 
145 
148 
479 
630 


1. See i, 2, p. 48 b (ms). 

2. See the colophon; I Vide 

also the remarks of Raghavendra in his TP. — Bhavadipa, p. 25, lines 22—23. : ii, 4, 13 
p. 223 (Bombay ). The Editor of T. P. L. Catal., has not rightly understood the scope of 
this work of Raghuttama. 

3. Printed, N. S. Press, Bombay, 1907, 
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He has incorporated into his work passages from the commentaries of 
Jayatirtha on Kathdlak$ana (See Raghuttama, pp. 199-200)., AV See Raghu- 
ttariia, p. 308 and NS 115, and the Ua Up. (see Raghuttama, p. 348). 
He makes an interesting reference to the views of his teacher Raghuvarya 
on the interpretation of the term (Brh. Up. iii, 1, p. 166 line 17): 

ll l (7) G. B. Prameyadipika-Bhavabodha ( m ) is his gloss 
on Jayatirtha’s c. on Madhva’s Gitdbha?ya. It is preserved in the Mys. 
O.L.C. no. 1106, Nagari and extracts from it have been given in T.R. 
Krishnacarya’s edn. of the G. B. BhdvaratnakoSa of Sumatlndra. 

. w 

8. YADUPATI ACARYA (G. 1580—1630) 

Yadupati, alias Yadavacarya, was a distinguished pupil of Vedesa 
Bhiksu. 2 He wrote several commentaries on the earlier works of his school, 
the chief of which is the one on the NS called Yadupatya , after its author. 
This c. is very popular in Pandit circles. 

Yadupati was an Uttara-Karnataka Brahmin of the village of 
Yekkundi, in the Saundatti taluk of the Belgaum district. His descendants 
are said to be still living. The S. K. gives his father’s name as Yadappayya 
(p. 182) and states that his brother Raniappa received Sannyasa from 
Vedavyasa Tirtha and that he subsequently became his brother’s teacher in 
Vedanta. This was presumably the same as Vedesa Bhiksu, the distin¬ 
guished commentator and acknowledged Guru of Yadupati. Yadupati 
was thus a senior contemporary of the celebrated Vidyadhisa Tirtha of 
the Uttaradi Mutt. 

Not only was Yadupati a distinguished scholar and glossator himself, 
but a trainer of able disciples. Among his famous pupils are to be men¬ 
tioned (1 )BidarahalJi Srinivasa Acarya (2) Sarkara Srinivasa and Umarji 
Tirumalacarya, who have all made lasting contributions to Dvaita lite¬ 
rature. This shows how the Mutts in the old days radiated spiritual learn¬ 
ing as Universities and each pupil who received instruction under celebrat¬ 
ed teachers, lived up to the tradition of learning and scholarship preached 
by-the Upanisads. 


WORKS 

Nine works of Yadupati are available, two of which have been print¬ 
ed. (1) His gloss on TS in 300 granthas is preserved at the T. P. L. while 
that on (2) Td. is available at Mysore (C-7). His Nyayasudhd-Tippani( p) D 
is the most important of his works. It is an adequate c. on the text of the 
NS bearing the stamp of deep learning and originality on every page. 


1. This confirms the statement in the Gurucarya that Raghuttama had already read 
other Sastras under Raghuvarya and had .his ordination from him about 1543, continuing 
his studies still further. 

2. Gf. *r§qfiRT fatfadiqi gnrfe^n... (colophon) 

(gloss on TS). In his c. on NS. Yadupati mentions the gloss 
of his teacher Vedesa' on the pp : faW t | 

(iii, 2, p. 292 b). 
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The author shows himself deeply versed in the .grammatical learning of his 
days which he enlists in the support of the interpretations of his school. 
His gloss is distinctly anterior to that of Raghavendra and perhaps also to 
that of Vidyadhisa. He tries to overthrow the objection raised by a critic 
(presumably Appayya Diksita) alleging misrepresentation of the Mlmam- 
saka view in AV i, 1,4, by pointing out that the view referred to by Madhva, 
here, is that of the Prabhakaras who do hold the view attributed to them, 
and not that of the Bhattas, as presumed by the critic : ara ^0^31$— 

5™$^ sr rt «m ifW i i 

S¥c<n<fKlrk I M f'HT+TH I f«RRT q^fl+Kld I ^Tg:- M 3rfNRPT^nr 

ff ^ » arat *r ^Tsi^ (i, 1.1, p.71). 

He quotes also from a number of earlier commentators on the NS. 
(i, 1,1 p. 79; i, 1, 1, p. 7; i, 4, p. 152 and i, 1, p. 37 and 43) as well as from 
a commentary on Samk$epasariraka (p. 40). As an instance of his alert¬ 
ness may be mentioned his interesting remarks on the Unadi Sutra : arfesr^rt 
(V, 1) quoted by Jayatirtha in his NS. (i, 4 p. 228. Bombay), in 
support of Madhva’s interpretation of "*rrcnrraw” which is sought to be 
derived from two roots and cte. The point is that arfapft is the read¬ 
ing generally accepted and found in the printed texts of the Unadi Sutras. 
Yadupati is aware of this, for he quotes from one of the commentaries 
on the Unadis, presumably Svetavana’s (Madras Un. Skt. Ser. vii, pt. i, 
p. 210 text B); but points out at the same time that the reading given by 
Jayatirtha is the older and more genuine one, being found in some mss. 
and certain commentaries also. It is however not known to both Svetavana 
and Narayana and probably also to Ujjvaladatta. It is, however, very 
qnlikely that the reading quoted by Jayatirtha is baseless, for he is a 
scrupulous writer in such matters. Yadupati’s remarks are faithfully 
echoed by Kesavacarya. 

Yadupati wrote two works on the Bhagavata (4) a c. on the B. T. 
of Madhva of which mss. are preserved at Udipi and Mysore (O. L. B. 
194-200) covering first .five Skandhas. (5) His c. on Chapters I-IX of 
the Bhagavata Parana , has been printed and published from Dharwar. The 
Mys. O. L. (C-1886) has a ms. of his c. on (6) Tamakabharata. His minor 
works are four : (7) a c. on Sadacara Smrti and three Stotras (8-10) Vi$nu 
Stotra , Vedavyasa-Gadya and Karavalambana Stotra in 30 verses (S. M. 
p. 104-12). 

9. KAMBALU RAMACANDRA TlRTHA (C. 1575-1635) 

Ramacandra Tirtha was a distinguished Pontiff of the Vyasaraja 
Matha and fifth in succession from Vyasatlrtha. He was a zealous Vais- 
nava (), a great scholar and author and a good debater. He is 
said to have belonged to the Kambalu-group of Southern Karnatak 
Brahmins (the same to which, according to Gurucarya, belonged the famous 
Vibudhendra Tirtha also). His ancestors are said to have belonged to 
the village of Kavilippalayam in the Satyamangalam taluk of the Coim¬ 
batore district. His father’s name is given as Kuppacar and that of hi$ 
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5 . 

grandfather as Musjiparimita-Svarnamalalamkrta Venkatanarasimhacarya. 
He was the eldest son of his father and the descendants of his younger 
brother Ramacandrac&rya 1 are reported to be still living. 


DATE 


(1) Ramacandra Tirtha tells us in one of the introductory 
stanzas to his gloss on the NS. that he was a student of Vijaylndra Tirtha 
(1539-1595) : 

N >3 N 

II (Ms. I.O.L.C. p. 652. cols. 1-2). 
Assuming that he was about twenty-five at the time of the demise of his 
Guru, we may easily fix 1575 or so as the probable date of his birth. (2) 
In Saka 1549 (1627 a.d.) he received a copperplate grant from Immadi 
Kempe Gauda. 2 (3) Vidyadhisa Tirtha (1619-1631) of theUttaradi Mutt, 
has a passage in his c. on the .MS', 3 criticizing the interpretation adopted by 
Ramacandra 4 for a certain passage in the original. These facts enable us 
to fix Ramacandra’s date between C. 1575-1635. 

The successors of Vyasatirtha seem to have followed closely the for¬ 
tunes of the Vijayanagar Empire. Ramacandra Tirtha lies buried along 
with his Guru Sripati Tirtha at Vellore, which was the capital of Rama 


(deva) II (1616-1630). 

The most outstanding event in the Pontifical life of Ramacandra 
was the (mass) conversion to Madhva faith of a number of Karnatak 
Brahmin families of his own native district. 5 This conversion is said to 
have taken place at Pennattuur, at some distance from Vellore, where 
Ramacandra was staying, then, for his Caturmasya. The converts, who 
adopted the name of the village at which they were converted, as their 
group-name, still flourish in the Coimbatore district. 6 

The Gurucarya (Mauktika5) and the S. K. (1931, pp. 57-58) refer to 
some clashes between Ramacandra Tirtha and the Svamis Vidyadhisa and 
his successor Vedanidhi, of the Uttaradi Mutt, at Srimusnam, Tanjore and 
other places. Apart from differences of opinion over the interpretation 
of certain texts between Ramacandra and Vidyadhisa, it would seem, 
from these accounts, that the former had to face a good deal of opposition 
to his prestige and popularity in the South from those two Pontiffs. 7 


1. He too is said to have become a Monk and succeeded his brother. For my in¬ 
formation re. Ramacandra Tirtha’s ancestry, I am indebted to my student S. Vyasacar 
at the Annamalai University (1934-1938) who claims descent from him. 

2. Ep. Car. Supple, iii-iv. 

3. Vide his Vakyarthacandrika, p. 268 b. 

4. Cf. his Sudhafippapi p. 79 (Dharwar). 

5. This conversion was the outcome of a series of disputations at which the leading 
Pandits of the district are said to have engaged Ramacandra Tirtha. 

6. My ancestors belonged to one such family. 

7. Cf. * * * * I 

CN 

d-'K'StdT |>5 II (Gurucarya v). 
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According to Anandatirthagurukathakalpataru, the discord began even at the 
time of Vedavyasatlrtha (1596-1619). 

WORKS 

Ramacandra’s works include (1) a lucid and instructive gloss on the 
Nyayasudha (published at Dharwar) and (2) another on the Rg-Bhdfyatika 
of Jayatirtha, the first two chapters of which are preserved in the Mys. 
O. L. (B 122 and B 127). Of his other works may be mentioned (3) his 
c. on the Aitareya-Bhasya 1 and (4) another on the Tattvaviveka fika. 2 

The gloss on the $gbha$ya-tikd is full of grammatical disquisitions 
(p. 108) and passages are quoted from the Mahabhdfya , Katikd-Vrtti , Unddi 
Sutras (p. 300) Kavikalpadruma (p. 335). The work runs to 4000 granthas. 
In this as well as in his gloSs on the NS, 3 the author describes his Guru 
Sripati Tirtha as the “grandson” (spiritual) of Vyasatirtha. 4 This is some¬ 
what curious, as Sripati, according to the tables of the Vyasaraja Mutt, 
was fourth in succession from Vyasatirtha. But his teacher Laksmlkanta 
is believed to have been a student of Vyasatirtha, in which case, the term 
“qfa” may be justified. 

The gloss on NS. is a learned work and has been quoted and criti¬ 
cized, as already noted, by Vidyadhlsa. One of Ramacandra’s pupils, 
Vativala Narasimha, son of Upendra Bhatta, wrote a c. on the TP of which 
wo have a fragment in the Madras O. L. (T. C. ii, la, 806). Another dis¬ 
ciple of his, Ratnagarbha Odeyar, is credited with glosses on M. Vij., Mbh. 

T. N., Bhagavata , B. S., and Gita. 

» 

10. SUDHINDRA TlRTHA (1596-1623) , 

In Sudhindra Tirtha, disciple and successor of Vijayindra, we have 
a different personality altogether, from those to whom attention has been 
paid so far. For one in his position, Sudhindra was a person of peculiar 
tastes and equipment. He is one of the few writers in Dvaita Literature 
who have cared to look beyond their noses into Tealms other than those of 
theology and metaphysics. Kavya, Alamkara and Nataka seem to have 
been his forte in which he has left us works of real merit, which stand out 
like oases in the dreary desert of theological writings. The Dvaitins 
have often been accused of a lack of interest in anything but their own 
faith and nothing proves the truth of this accusation so well as the fact 
that they have allowed to sink into oblivion even the few works of literary 
interest left by writers like Trivikrama, Vijayindra, Sudhindra and 
Sumatlndra. 


1. M. M. Sangha List. 

2. Tatparyadipika, Ms. Pejavar Mutt 295, Tulu Palmleaf. 

3. as well as in the colophon to his works. 

falwj'JI * * * * 

(colophon to gloss on NS). 
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i o DATE 

Sudhindra was the successor of Vijayindra and the Guru of 
Raghavendra, on the Pitha of his Mutt. The Raghavendra Vijaya of 
Narayana speaks of him as having been'honoured with a ratnabhipeka by the 
Vijayanagar ruler Venkatapatiraya. 1 He is also reported to have enjoyed 
the patronage of Raghunatha Nayaka ofTanjore (1614 1633), in the same 
work. He died in 1623 at Apegondi, on the banks of the Tuhgabhadra. His 
mortal remains lie entombed there at Navabrndavana, near the tomb of 
Vyasatirtha. v 

WORKS 

Besides two works on Alamkara and a drama, tradition ascribes to 
him a c. on the Tarkatandava , entitled Sadyuktiratnakara 2 or Tuktiratnakara. 
This is corroborated by Narayana who mentions in his biography of 
Raghavendra (vii, 49-50) the following works of Sudhindra (1) a c. on 
Tarkatandava :, (2) a c. on Skandhas II and XI of the Bhagavata and a 

drama, probably the same as Subhadra-Dhanahjaya : 

* * * * n 

3. ALAMKARA-MANJARI ( m ) 

This is a manual of Alamkaras or figures of speech, of which the 
portion dealing with Sabdalamkaras is preserved in the T.P.L. (5129-5130 ) 3 . 
The portion covering Arthalamkaras is available at the Raghavendrasvami 
Mutt, Nanjangud. One of the later successors of Sudhindra, Sumatindra 
wrote a c. on the whole work. The c. is known as Madhudhara (or Alam- 
karamanjari-Vyakhya). Both the original and its c. covering the Sabda- 
lamkaras, are preserved at the T. P. L. But the Editor of the Descriptive 
Catalogue of the T.P.L. has, in ascribing the Alamkaramanjart-Vyakhyd, 
to Sudhindra, confounded the author of the original with the commen¬ 
tator. The latter himself refers to Sudhindra as the author of the original 
and speaks of himself as the author of the commentary on it : 

aiTW faddl<n+lll 

***** igfcg ffr +4Vsf) 

* * * (T. P. L. Cat. p. 2972). 


1. Vide Gurugunastava, 8. 

2. The Gurucarita (p. 162) cites the following introductory verse from the Tukti- 
ratnakara : 


3 . 


sM II 

Palmleaf. * * • Jfa * * ' * 

(colophon). 
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In the section on Sabdalamkaras, Sudhlndra deak with Bandhas etc. and 
many passages are quoted from this work by Sumatlndra in his c. on the 
Ufahhrana. It would appear from these quotations that Sudhindra’s illus¬ 
trative verses were in commemoration of the greatness of his Guru 
Vijayindra. 1 An express statement to this effect is also made by Sudhlndra, 
in one of his introductory verses : 

In this respect, the work follows the model of Vidyanatha’s Prataparudriya. 
In the case of Arthalamkaras 2 too, the same procedure is followed : 




fgUT I 

ft o 


He displays admirable skill in evolving a variety of alamkaras with one 
familiar statement, cast in different moulds : 


. 3l«wjd WnTFFT VhR|R<4 

(2) 1 tst 

O *\ 


IM ^ Jd Rr* *RT dR- 


(3) 3C&TT q«^^< 

f^rr wfa? n 


(4) ALAMKARA-NIKASA ( m ) 3 

This is another work of Sudhindra, on the same subject, composed 
probably as a set off to the Kuva.laydnanda of Appayya. The author is 
called ‘ ‘Kavikanthlrava’’ in the title page of the ms. The work runs to 
2706 granthas and contains verses and prose explanations. The author 
wields a fine alliterative style. He says that the work is meant for the use 
of earnest students of Alamkarasastra : i i i^j-hI <Tc4 niW+Ki q 

c\ 


1. WT * * * ’ SciM+IGNKjfy I JRlq^qUKiqi g^q-; (p. 324, 

U<Jipi edn.). 

2. For extracts and information about this section and from the Sdhityasdmrdjya and 
Subhadradhanahjaya , I am indebted to my friend Sri Raja Gururajacharya, Dewan of Sri 
Raghavendrasvami Mutt, who has so kindly lent me his work : Sdrvabhaumakavitdkauicda, 
in ms. for reference. 

3. Madras O. L. R. No. 129776 (Grantha Ms). It is the same work as has been 
wrongly entered as “Alamkara-Nikarsa” of Sudhendra by OPPERT (Gat. 4797). 
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(5) SAHITYA-SAMRAJYA ( m ) 

Aufrecht mentions a ms. of this work (Rice 288) which is however 
wrongly ascribed there to Sumatindra. Another ms. is reported from the 
Raghavendrasvami Mutt Library at Nanjangud, in Mys. Arch. Rep. 
1917, p. 17 also wrongly ascribed to Sujanendra. The Gurucarita (p. 165) 
gives correct information about the work for the first time. The work is quoted 
by Sumatindra, in his c. on Alamkaramahjariy in the definition of Yamakas. 

The work is, in many respects, unique in Dvaita Literature. In the 
first place, it is a commentary on a treatise on Poetics by a distinguished 
Alamkarika of the Tanjore Court, under the later Nayakas and one who 
was not a Madhva : Krsna Yajvan." The original is noticed by Aufrecht 
(i, 486) and in Madras T. C. 659 d. Krsna Yajvan (orDlksita) was the 
court Poet of Raghunatha Nayaka (1614-33) of Tanjore. His work, in 
1560 granthas, is a panegyric on his patron and a dissertation on Poetics, 
on. the model of Vidyanatha’s work : ufferf 

TtHraqr M i gfhi 

**** 

( Sdhityasdmrajya, t c. of Sudhindra). 

What is most significant here is that a Madhva ascetic and Pontiff of Sudh- 
Indra’s standing, should have come forward to comment on the work of a 
layman and a Smarta, laying aside all considerations of Pontifical prestige 
and religious difference. This shows a shining example of catholicity of 
Outlook, inherited doubtless from his Guru Vijaylndra and his preceptor 
the great Vyasatlrtha himself. We have a parallel to this in Appayya 
Dlksita’s c. on the Yadavabhyudaya of Vedanta Desika. But the example 
set by Sudhindra is even more significant. It is rare indeed for a Pontiff 
of a Sampradaya to comment on the work of a layman of a different re¬ 
ligious faith. Sudhindra has thus added a feather to the cap of the 
Madhvas by his remarkable work. 

The Sahitya-Sdmrajya contains eight Vilasas and runs to 11740 gran¬ 
thas, seven times the length of its original. It surveys the highways and 
byways of literary criticism and Poetics and goes beyond the panegyrical 
scope of the original. The first page is reported to be missing in the Nan¬ 
jangud ms. The c. opens with a fine alliterative prose passage, indicating 
the scope of the work. We have also a high flown description of the King 
in whose honour the original was composed : 

fir vr‘ 

^ i ^ q Hr i+i+P h <*iTd P^i 

* * * 

Sudhindra says that he wrote his c. at the special request of the King 
himself : 

fifpafr gaVt^fd'Ud 

> S> O % 'N 
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As the work embodies an up to date critique of various theories on Poetics 
from the earliest times to the Rasagangadhara, its publication would be a 
valuable addition to Alamkara literature. The simplicity and grace of 
style is also a point of attraction in this work. It deals exhaustively with 
the subject of definition of Kavya, and with the theory of Rasa and the 
doctrines of Rlti, Anumana, Aucitya and Dhvani, in Poetics, discussing 
the definitions and views of representative writers and giving its own con¬ 
sidered views on all those points. 

My friend Dr. C. B. Hanumantarao of Dharapuram had a few 
months before his premature demise submitted a learned thesis on this 
work for his Ph.D. degree to the Annamalai University, giving the full text 
of the work in Sanskrit with his systematic exposition of its contents in 
English. He took up the subject at my suggestion. Unfortunately, he 
did not live to receive his doctorate from his Alma Mater. 

6. SUBHADRA-DHANANJAYA ( m ) 

A damaged fragment of this drama ascribed to Sudhindra, is pre¬ 
served in the Madras O. L. (Vol. XXI, D. G. no. 12729). The ms. which 
is in Nandinagari, runs to 124 pages of 6 lines each and contains some two 
Acts. A complete ms. is preserved at the Raghavendrasvami Mutt Library, 
Nanjangud from which extracts have been furnished to me by Raja Guru- 
rajacharya. it is clear from these extracts that the work of. Sudhindra 
is a full-fledged drama in six acts. The dramatist has given a new orien¬ 
tation to the Epic story by completely cutting out the incident of Arjuna’s 
disguising himself as a Tridandi Sannyasi, and coming to Dvaraka to woo 
Subhadra. Instead, he has managed with admirable skill to arrange for 
an open meeting of Subhadra and Arjuna on the occasion of a tournament 
arranged as part of the Vasantotsava in Dvaraka, to which Arjuna is spe¬ 
cially invited and at which Subhadra is made to give a Vina recital. It is 
in the course of this unexpected meeting that Subhadra falls in love with the 
distinguished visitor, whom she subsequently learns to be no other than 
Arjiina. Arjuna also is smitten with love at first sight and pays a glowing 
tribute to her beautiful pose and musical skill, in an aside to the Vidusaka : 

IpPTvffw* * * * W:«TTOT- 

* * * * fa+oifaijfa I 

The play opens with a fine alliterative Dandaka in praise of Vijayindra 
Tirtha : arfer prid'd<s fin favrfdPtM'i - 

***** jtpt n 

The name of the drama is deftly worked out in a Cakrabandhapadya. 
The ii Act describes Arjuna’s love-lorn state and closes with a reference to 
an unexpected development and complication — that Balarama has extend¬ 
ed an invitation to Duryodhana to come and marry Subhadra. This 
induces the hatching of a plot by Arjuna to elope with Subhadra, with the 
connivance of Krsna. It is however discovered and foiled. The dis¬ 
appointed Subhadra has a dream which is interpreted by the Vidusaka, 
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disguised as an astrologer, (iii). The iv Act introduces a battle between the 
- hosts of Indra and Duryodhana, who is forbidden by Indra to go to 
Dvaraka and marry Subhadra. Krsna picks a feigned quarrel with his 
brother over his resolve to give away Subhadra to Duryodhana. Attempting 
suicide, Subhadra^ faints and is rescued and goes to witness Arjuna,.’s fight 
with Duryodhana. In Act v, Duryodhana tries to avenge his defeat by 
abducting Subhadra through a demon. Arjuiia learns this fromMadhura- 
vani the Ceti and rushes to the rescue, finds her, aftd brings her back to 
Dvaraka and takes this opportunity (Act vi) to make love to her leisurely 
and in an elated mood. We have a very delicate scene here recalling the 
deft touches of the Sakuntala (act iii). The lovers are welcomed by the rela¬ 
tives and Subhadra is formally married to Arjuna by her parents. Krsna 
blesses the couple and the gods shower flowers and the curtain falls. 

Five more works ascribed to Sudhindra are noted by H. K. Veda- 
vyasacara (Gurucarita) but without any reference to the availability -of mss. 
These are (7) Vydsarajabhyudaya, or life of Vyasa tirtha, (8) Amrtaharana 
(a drama), (9) Dayalu-^ataka, (10) Vairagya-Tarahga and (11) Apastamba- 
$ulba-S utra-Pradipa. 

11. VIDYADHISA TlRTHA (1619-1631) 

The most celebrated Pontiff of the Uttaradi Mutt, after Raghuttama, 
was Vidyadhisa. The Mutt list places his Pontifical rule between 1619-31. 
This is corroborated by such evidences as could be gathered from his own 
works as well as from external sources : 

(1) He criticizes Appayya Diksita 1 and Vijayindra Tirtha 2 in his 
c. on the NS. He is therefore much later than these two writers. 
(2) His criticism extends also to Vijaylndra’s pupil Kambalu Ramacandra 
Tirtha, 3 who, as we have seen, figures in an inscription of 1627 a.d. and 
was a contemporary of both Vidyadhisa and his successor Vedanidhi 
(1631-1636). (3) Koncjubhatta, in his Vaiyakarana-Bh u$anasara, claims 

that his father Rangoji Bhatta, defeated Vidyadhisa 4 5 in a debate, which 
took place in the court of Venkatappa Nayaka of Keladi (1582-1629) 6 


1. Vakyarthacandrika, p. 236 (Cf. Madhvamukhavidhvarhsana). 

2. ibid. p. 236 where Vidyadhisa rejects a particular defence of the position of 
Madhva, attempted by Vijayindra, in his Madhvadhvaka#(akoddhara, pp. 43-44 as roundabout. 

3. op. cit. p. 263 b. 

4. P. K. Gode ( Brahmavidya , Adyar Lib. Bulletin, xviii, 3-4, Dec. 54) is wrong in 
taking “Oderu” in the verse, to be a proper name and in identifying the ascetic (see his 
f. n.) with a Pontiff of the Vaisnava Maflia of the Sarasvata Brahmins atPartagali in the 
Concon dt. of Goa. “Oder” is just a Kannada honorific title, meaning ‘master’, “Svami”, 
applied to Madhva ascetics, and not a proper name. The Vidyadhisa Oderu referred to 
in this verse, is really the Pontiff of the Uttaradi Mutt, whose biography makes a distinct 
reference to his disputation with Raiigojibhatta, details of which are preserved in a ms. 
of a tract entitled Rangojibhaffadhikkara. There is no Pontiff of the name of Vidyadhisa 
in the Succession list of the Gokarna.Matha of the Sarasvata Brahmins. 

5. Ep. Car. vii, p. 43 (1902). 
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and obtained from the ruler, the honor of the present of a palanquin in 
token of his victory 1 2 3 4 5 : 

fac«TT si Fc ra rr i 

Rl4MHlf rPTT 

*1IWHi, eR^ <1 ¥9*0^5 VST II 

The Sat Katha (1896 p. 36) and other Madhva sources, on the other hand, 
state that the victory was on the side of Vidyadhisa. There can be no 
doubt that there was a meeting between the two. 

Rangoji Bhatta was the brother of Bhattoji Diksita, 6 who composed 
one of his works in 1635 and who was consistently opposed by the famous 
Alamkarika Jagannatha Pandita, a protege of Dara Shikoh, who was 
in power between 1637-1659. It may be assumed that Vidyadhisa’s en¬ 
counter with Rangoji took place about the year 1629 when he was probably 
fifty and his opponent about the same age. 

LIFE 

We have a full and informative account of Vidyadhisa’s life in the 
VidyadhiSa-Vijaya* of Janardana Suri. The author claims to have been a 
contemporary of Vidyadhisa and his successor Vedanidhi (1631—1636) and 
brings up his account to the succession of Satyanidhi (1638). The commen¬ 
tary on the work is also claimed to be his own (See verse 7 in the c.). But 
this is doubtful as he misinterprets the reference to a certain ascetic Vadindra 
who is referred to in the original (vi, 47-48), 7 as having been vanquished 
by Vidyadhisa in debate, as referring to Vadindra Tlrtha a later successor 
x of Sudhindra Tirtha. 8 In another place (xi, 55) the commentator is 
anxious to proclaim his identity with the author of the original. 9 These 
render his claim suspicious and untenable. We may therefore treat the 


1. The short tract Rangojibhaftadhikkara (ms. with Professor, K. T. Pandurangi, 
Bangalor University) gives some details re. the points raised in the disputation. 
The i S. K. places the meeting at Bidrur or Bednur (Venupura) in the Keladi territory. 
The Gurucarya also does the same : 

ra rfcrt ^ era i 

* * * TSUIfaqZdiT JTCPT I (v) 

2. As in the T. P. L. ms. (X, 5837). The printed text in Banaras Skt. Series, 1900, 
pp. 325, misreads for qfa. The India Office Gat. pt. ii, p. 188 (no. 708) reads 9%. 

3. This is also misread in the printed texts as 3»<M. The Tanjore ms. has 
for 

4. I. O. Cat. has more precisely 3’^,i u l (no, 708). 

5. 'iflZdtfaretfifTcPTfJ dlfa finPT (Kondubhatta, Bhusanasara). Indian Culture, Jan, 

38, pp. 321—22, gives Bhattoji’s date as 1575—1650 and Aufrecht (p.395) points out that 
Bhattoji is quoted by Vatsaraja who wrote in 1641 A.D. 

6. L. B. Kohati, Hanuman Press, Poona, 1926. . 

7. qfefcq ef ^ ^FT I Wfc facT: * * * 

8 - y rateww i g g fls g tflfo rc flifl twwifa: (p. 66) 

Hdddl+lfM II (p. 119) 
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commentator as a much later person, than the author of the original biography. 

The original is quite an informative and impressive work on the life, 
career and achievements of Vidyadhisa, in eleven cantos. We learn from 
this work, that Vidyadhisa’s ancestors originally belonged to the village of 
Puntamba on the Godavari (in the Ahmadnagar dt.) which was a famous 
settlement of Vaisnava Brahmins, professing^the Madhva-Sampradaya. 1 

His father, Anandacarya or Anandabhattaraka, belonged to Vasistha 
gotra and was a follower of the Apastamba Sutra. The evidence of his 
Sakha which is more commonly found among Kamatak Brahmins and the 
' readiness with which his son was later chosen for succession to the Utta- 
radi Mutt, which was, by geheral convention, restricted to Kannadiga 
Brahmins, render it very likely that this family also was a Kannada-speak¬ 
ing one. Anandabhattaraka was an erudite scholar in Nyaya, Vedanta, 
Mlmamsa and Vyakarana. He was the author of the Nym-Kantako- 
ddhara already referred to. He had two sons, Srinivasa and Narasimha. 
The younger was the future Vidyadhisa. 

Narasimhacarya received all his instruction in Vyakarana, Nyaya 
and other branches of learning and. in Madhvasastra, under his own father. 
He was married early and settled down at Puntamba, to teaching. He 
is reported to have defeated many learned scholars of his village like Tama- 
bhatta, Golinga Sivabhatta, Visva Pandita and others in Tarka and 
Vyakarana. After his father’s death, he moved off to Nasik and Tryambak 
on account of fear of Moslem depradations over his town. Most of the 
Vaisnava families in and around the area must have migrated south and to 
other safer places at this time. Narasimha lived for eight years at Sangam- 
ner and Paithan and thence moved down to Pandharpur and then to 
Bijapur where he defeated Narasa Panclita. His learning and achievements 
attracted the notice of Vedavyasa Tirtha (1597-1619) of the Uttaradi 
Mutt, who honoured him with presents and invited him to Manur on the 
Bhima river, where he was persuaded to take orders and was ordained a 
monk under the name of Vidyadhisa. 

The main incidents in Vidyadhisa’s Pontifical career were his dispu¬ 
tation with Rangoji Bhatta and his tour of the South and North of India. 
He visited Dhanuskoti, Madurai, Srirangam, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, 
Kumbakonam, KancI, Dharmapuri, and Udipi, in the south. His northern 
tour included Banaras, and Gaya where he converted the whole commu¬ 
nity of Gayawalas, (xi, 12) to the religion of Madhva. This great historic 
event has given the school of Madhvacarya followers from among an 
important section of Hindi-speaking Brahmins of the North. The Gaya- 
palas (or Gayawalas as they are called) have ever since remained staunch 
followers of Madhva, owing allegiance to the Ut aradi Mutt. The Gurucaryd 
places this event in 1630 : 

1. The family of Tarangini-Ramacarya also hailed from this village, as already 
pointed out. Owing to vicissitudes of migration, we find that some branches of the Pandu- 
rangi family have adopted Marathi and some Telugu, while the main line representing the 
Tumbinakatte family, of. Dharwar district, has stuck to its original Kannada. 
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FT tfift ^ ^ | 

* * srcnr g*r^Rg u 

^ *K sr^fcra?^ * * * (1630) 

5Wf *E^T tot *nfa * * * (v) 

Later, he visited Badari and on his way back from there, passed away, in 
1631 (Prajotpatti ), at Ekacakranagara, in the Ganga-Yamuna doab (xi, 
36) where his tomb was consecrated by his successor. The descendants 
of Vidyadhisa’s family have subsequently installed his image at Tumbin- 
katte, near Ranebennur (Dharwar Dt.) where they celebrate his anniver¬ 
sary, every year, as the original Brndavana of Ekacakranagara could not 
be located. 

Vidyadhlsa taught many disciples the most prominent of whom were 

(1) Kesavacarya, who completed his master’s gloss on the NS 

(2) Timmannacarya author of Candrikoddhrtanyayavivarana (T. P. L. XIV, 
no. 7350) and (3) Narasimha Yati who wrote Khandarthas on the Ait. A. 
(ii-iii) preserved in T. P. L. iii, 1590, Taitt. Up. (T. P. L. 1591) and 
Mundaka (T. P. L. iii, 1673). The VidyadhUavijaya mentions (ix, 31-32) 
among his senior contemporaries who adorned his Mutt, Yadupati, Rotti 

Venkatabhatta etc. 

* « ♦ 


WORKS 

i 

Some ten works are attributed to Vidyadhlsa, the most important of 
which is his gloss on the first five adhikaranas of the NS. (2) His gloss on 
the Pramanalaksanafikd in 32 granthas, has been published from Dharwar. 1 
His glosses on the (3) VTNfika , 2 K. L-tika 3 and (5) Talavakarabhasya , 4 
are yet to be attested by mss. The same is the case with his (6) Dvitva- 
vadartha (a tract devoted to the discussion of the concept of “dvitva” in 
Dvaitasastra). His other minor works are (7) Janmd$taminirnaya, and (8) 
Visnupancakavratanirnaya. (9) His Tithitrayanirnaya is noticed in Bhandarkar’s 
Report 1882. In Madras T. C. ii, lb. no. 1432, an (10) Omkdravaddrtha 5 is 
attributed to him. (11) A small tract entitled RangojibhatXadhikkara 
mentioning a few points raised at the debate with him, and attributed to 
Vidyadhlsa himself, is available in the collection of mss. made by my friend 
K. T. Pandurangi of Dharwar. 

Vidyadhisa’s gloss on the NS. is a critical and scholarly exposition 
of the original. The way in which he has accomplished his task, makes 
one wish- that he had completed his labour of love. It was however left 
to his favourite disciple Kesavacarya, to complete the work in a manner 
worthy of his Guru. Vidyadhlsa professes very great respect for Vyasatirtha 
and quotes often from his Candrika , which is declared to have been 


1. Kamatak Press, Dharwar. 

2. S. K. p. 55. 

3. M. M. Sangha List. 

4. G. V. L. Gat. 

5. Similar to the Prapavadarpafiakhay fana of Vijayindra. 
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his forte by Kesava. 1 He also quotes from the Nym ., the Nayavithi 2 
(pp. 146-47) the Takkura (p. 149 b.), the Vivarana ahd other standard works 
of the various systems of philosophy. He shows himself quite at home in 
grammatical subtleties. His knowledge of Mimamsa is evident from his 
reply to the criticism of Appayya Diksita that Madhva and his commen¬ 
tators have misunderstood and mis-represented the Mimamsa attitude to 
“Vakyabheda” in the proposition : 

arwTT g4i$KMi * * * w sfa ii 

VidyadhiSa says that the viewpoint referred to by Madhva is actually to 
be found in certain Mimamsao works 3 (we are not told in which particular 
work it is found). In this connection, he rejects as roundabout, a parti¬ 
cular defence of Madhva put up by Vijaylndra Tlrtha, in his Madhva, - 
dhvakantakoddhara . 4 Though of limited compass, his only major work, the 
gloss on the NS, is a work of high quality. Unfortunately, his Pontifical 
term was rather a short one, crowded with polemical, proselytising and 
other activities and tours, which probably had left him little time to under¬ 
take extensive or substantial literary work or even to carry his excellent 
gloss on the NS. to the very end. Though his contribution to Dvaita litera¬ 
ture does not, for this reason, stand comparison with that of some of his own 
contemporaries, in bulk, variety or range, he is, nevertheless, to be ranked 
as of equal calibre with most of them. 

12. VlSVESVARA TlRTHA (G. 1580-1640) 

There is reason to identify Visvesvara Tlrtha, the author of a com¬ 
mentary on the Aitareya Bha$ya of Madhva, with the fourteenth Pontiff of 
the Pejavar Mutt of Udipi. He was presumably a contemporary and 
disciple of Vadiraja Tlrtha. 5 That he was considerably later than Jaya- 
tirtha is proved not only by the existence of an epitome of the latter’s 
Nyayasudha by Visvesvara (Pejavar Mutt Mss. no. 330 Palmleaf Nagari), 
but also by the striking resemblance which the fourth introductory verse 
of his c. on the Ait. Bhfyya (Mysore O. L. C-1048) bears to the Second 
one of Jayatlrtha’s NS : 

1. fornfar i 

<r it ^rcwni 

( CandrikaprakaLa, introd. 7). 

2. Another name for the 4th. chap, of the Prakarapapancika of Salikanatha. 

3. g^PT qfstfgTWtTFTT g^ 

^ ^ 4 l <re*KmPrlP<.cqd : fwr^Fnfq 

grt^ i g4 qg stfr 

4. g^T % g^vrfrf^tw '3TWT<ld^’ ffit sqm i n * * * * 

frKftW (I (p- 236) Cf. with this Vijayindra’s remarks in his Madhva- 
dhvakanfakoddhara, (p. 43.44). 

5. This is supported by one of the scribe’s verses in a manuscript of Vadiraja’s 

GuTvarthadipikd (Mys. C-1057) : 

qdiP4<iqMpH4gg5Ki* * * * i 

<PI PdPdPflddtPTHit l dH ^ Pd < Tg *Tdg 51W: II 
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« 


*? n *f PTi 4r<HKui sft 

FTRTT HH«HlPl«dlfd4i: I 

ar^f 

*TFT *ni f^ 1 ll (Visvesvara) 

'* to ^ w . 

^ ^ 5iW * ^ f^fertuT 3 tPt ^nr (NS). 

Visvesvara does not refer to any earlier c. on the Ait. Bhasya. He 
wields a clear and forcible style and his Explanations are always to the 
point. His commentary is, therefore, eminently readable and most engag¬ 
ing. But, for some inscrutable reason, it/ has fallen into oblivion. More 
than three mss. of it are available iil the T.P.L. It deserves to be 
published. 

A ms. of his Bhagavadgitarthavivarana is deposited in the Anup Library, 
Bikaner (no. 1366) as reported in Vitvajyoti , V.V.R.I. Hoshiarpur, 1964, 
p. 32. 

13. RAGHAVENDRA TlRTHA (1623-1671) 

Raghavendra Tirtha ranks as one of the memorable Saints of the 
Madhva Calendar. After Vijaylndra Tirtha, he is the most influential 
commentator and authoritative exponent of the school of Madhvacarya. 
To this day, his memory is loved and cherished with deep reverence by the 
followers of Madhva, to which-ever Mutt they belong. 

(1) For a full and contemporary account of his life and career, 
we are indebted to his nephew Narayanacarya whose Raghavendra Vijaya , 2 
is a fine poetic account in ten cantos, packed with historical information. 
(2) The Gurugunastava of Vadindra, throws much welcome light on the 
contemporaries of Raghavendra in the realm of letters as well as on his 
literary activities. (3) This is supplemented by valuable references to 
writers of other schools, in the works of Raghavendra himself. 

DATE 

According to the Mutt lists, Raghavendra was on the Pitha from 
1624-1671. His predecessor Sudhlndrawas a contemporary ofRaghunatha 
Nayaka 3 (1614-1633) of Tanjore. Raghavendra himself was a contem¬ 
porary of the last of the Nayaks of Tanjore: Vijayaraghava Nayaka 
(1633-1673). 

(1) Narayana tells us in his biography that early in his life, i.e. 
before he became a Pontiff, Raghavendra (then Vehkatanatha) did, on 
one occasion, win the admiration of the famous scholar Yajnanarayana 

1. Needless to say KEITH (Introd. to A. A., Oxford, p. 12) is wrong in making 
Visvesvara a contemporary and immediate disciple of Madhva himself. Visvesvara also 
echoes Jayatirtha’s phrase : 

TOWRTTft- (TP) 

2. Ed. by S. Subbarao, Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1898, 

3. Raghavendra Vijaya, ii, 53t 
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Dlksita, 1 2 of the Tanjore court, when he came out successful in a disputation 
with a celebrated scholar of the Court who had commented on the Sulba 
Sutras and again, later, when he vanquished opponents in a disputation 
over the term 4>wamhf and the question of Two verses relating 

to these incidents have been cited from Narayana’s work, in the Sources of 
Vijayanagar History : 

Tnft fasrr uaHKni qi ^ii it 


%TTt 5T <F4ViTH I 

cRTt Jirf ^ q*HKIt1«l*d*l II (vi, 16-17) 

Of- these, the first is grammatically faulty involving redundancy between 
the two epithets "OTF»PF*r” and ''q^Rnt”. The English rendering of the 
verses as on p. 253 of the Sources of Vijayanagar History : 

“At Tanjore, the great Yajiianarayana Dlksita, who had performed 
sacrifices and who had commented on the Sulbasutras , respected Vehkata¬ 
natha (later Raghavendra Tirtha) very much... (and) underwent 
Mudrankana by him” is very wide of the mark. It will be seen that 
if literally construed, the first two lines would convey that not Yajnanara- 
yana, but Raghavendra himself was the sacrificer (*tft^) and comment¬ 
ator on the Sulbasutras l The accusatives *T3RT, sr^^l^ldKN can¬ 

not at all be connected with Yajiianarayana, as has been done by the 
author of Sources of Vijayanagar History. Nor is there independent evidence 
to show that Vehkatanatha had ever performed any sacrifices or had com¬ 
mented on the Sulbasiitras. would also mean a “habitual sacrificer”, 

which we know, Vehkatanatha was not. The correct reading of the first 
verse should therefore be : 

Tl?ft rt H«re i fdHld^ II 

which would mean that Vehkatanatha, had occasion to meet and vanquish 
in a disputation, a celebrated scholar of the Tanjore court, who had com¬ 
mented on the tiulbasutras and who was a habitual sacrificer. 

' The commentator on the Sulbasutras must have been a famous person¬ 
age of his times; so much so that Narayana has not thought it necessary to 
mention his name. That he was not the same as Yajiianarayana himself is 
obvious from the tenor of the verse itself, defective as it is in the quotation. 
Nor is it likely that he would have deemed it wise or politic to enter the lists 
himself.' On the actual identity of this commentator, light is thrown by 
Rajacudamani Dlksita, who tells us in one of the introductory verses to his 
TantraJikhamani (T. P. L. XII, 6841) that his teacher Ve 'ikatesvara Dlksita, 
son of the celebrated Govinda Dlksita (minister of two of the Nayak 


1. He was the son of Govinda Dlksita who was minister to Acyutappa and 
Raghunatha Nay aka and translated the Paflcanadamahdtmyam (pertaining to the legends 
connected with the Ksetra of Tiruvaiyaru) in j605. He might be taken to have flourished 
between 1580—1645. He was the author of Sahityamimamsd. 

2. The correct reading, I am happy to find, has been given in the new edn. of 
the Raghavendra-Vijaya, published by Raja S. Gururajacharya, Nanjangud, 1958, 
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Rulers of Tanjore) wrote four works in all, including a commentary on the 
Sulba Sutras 1 entitled Sulba-Mimdrhsa : 

«rfHfa cm fowl? i 


o 

^h;PTT: fcTT q i fojim ' Wlfiim II 

Here then is most plausible evidence to believe that the commentator on the 
Sulbasutras mentioned by Narayana was no other than Venkatesvara Diksita, 
son of Govinda Diksita and brother of Yajipanarayana Diksita himself. 
Needless to point out that in the light of the information supplied by Raja- 
cudamani Diksita about his teacher, the term “qrnrjpp” used by 
Narayana would most admirably suit him who was a full-fledged “Diksita” 
who had performed “Vajapeya” and other yajnas. Rajacudamani 
Diksita’s Tantratikhamani was composed in 1637. The meeting between 
his teacher Venkatesvara Diksita and Venkatanatha might have therefore 
taken place about 1620 a.d. in the reign of Raghunatha Nayaka. 

It is therefore impossible to accept the translation of the second half 
of the second verse in Sources of Vijayanagar History , that “the scholar Yajna- 
narayana himself underwent Mudrankana (branding of the body with 
the symbols of Vaisnavism) by him (Venkatanatha)”. (p. 253), for the 
simple reason that the latter was not yet a Sannyasin (Yati) at the time, 
who alone has the right to administer the rite according to the religious 
laws of the Madhvas. Here again the fact of the matter seems to have been 
simply this that Venkatanatha came out successful in a debate on the issue 
of the Sastraic character of Taptamudrankana, with some scholars at the 
court and that his arguments in defence of it were appreciated and admitted 
as conclusive, by Yajfianarayana Diksita, in whose presence the discussion 
was conducted. This is all that Narayana intends to convey : 

(3Vd*i«i) ii The evidence of 

manuscripts shows that Bhaskara Diksita, disciple of Umamahesvara Diksita 
(who in turn was a pupil of the redoubtable Nrsimhasrama,) wrote a work 
called Taptamudravidravanam, in which he condemned the practice of 
Taptamudrankana advocated by the followers of Ramanuja and Madhva, 
probably as a counterblast to Vijayindra Tirtha’s work in defence of it. A 
ms. of this work of Bhaskara Diksita is preserved at theT.P.L. (xiii, 7523) 
and is dated in the reign of Shahaji (1684-1710). The author himself might 
probably be pushed half a century earlier and assigned to the period of 
Raghunatha Nayaka (1614-1633) and Vijayaraghava. It was probably 
the same writer or some other equally determined opponent of the practice 
that engaged Ve tkatanatha in disputation over the issue. It is interesting 


1. No manuscript of the work has been preserved at the T.P.L. But there is one at 
the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Commenting on the Sulbasutras was a little 
unusual and Narayana very probably thought and rightly too, that to mention the fact 
would suffice to give a clue to the identity of the person meant, without giving open 
offence to the great minister, whose brother it was that was engaged in disputation by 
Venkatanatha. 
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to notice that Bhaskara Diksita’s grandpreceptor and Venkatanatha’s 
grandpreceptor (Vijayindra) were Both contemporaries and the contem¬ 
poraneity of the grand disciples isj ,-by no means an unsound deduction. 
Needless to stress that great is the historical value of Narayana’s biography 
of his uncle. 

(2) The Gurugunastava tells that Raghavendra’s commentary on 
the Mimarhsa Sutras, was greatly admired by Nilakantha Diksita, the great 
scholar Yajfiika and Minister ofTirumala Nayaka of Madura (1623-1659) 
who showed his regard by placing the work on the state-elephant and 
taking it round the city. 1 

(3) In his gloss on the TP of Jayatirtha, Raghavendra refutes the 
criticisms of the Visistadvaitin Mahacarya on the Dvaita-interpretation of 
the B. S. urged in his Paras ary a- Vijaya . 2 This Mahacarya figures as the 
donee of a land grant in the village of Singareddipalli, in the Nellore 
district from Vada Pedda Veiikatadri Nayaningaru, 3 in 1653. 

(4) Raghavendra seems to have spent the major part of his life in 
the southern districts of the Madras State, chiefly at Tanjore and 
Kumbakonam. Towards the latter part of his life, however, he seems to 
have moved to Mysore territory. In 1663 (Sobhakrt) we see him receiving 
a grant of the village of Nalluru, surnamed Devarajapura, from Dodda- 
DevarajaWodeyar (1659-1672) 4 of Mysore 5 and a few years later, the village 
of Mantralaya from an officer of the Governor of Adoni (1662-1687). 

The date assigned to him in the Mutt list viz. 1624-1671, is thus 
corroborated by the above facts. 6 


LIFE 

Raghavendra’s ancestors were of the Gautama gotra. His great¬ 
grandfather Krsnabhatta was tutor to Emperor Krsnadevaraya, in Vina. 
His grandfather was Kanakacalabhatta. His father Timmannacarya was 
also a good scholar and an artist in music. After the fall of Vijayanagar 
(1565), Timmannacarya migrated to Tumjiramandala, (KancI) and 
settled down at the town of Pattana (Sadras ?) with his wife Gopikamba. 
They had three children : Gururaja, Venkatamba 7 and Venkatanatha 

dPtcT +f<Rr II (Ver. 34). 

Nilakantha is known to have arbitrated at a Saiva-Vaisnava dispute over the digging of a 
tank at Madura in 1626 : TAYLOR His. Mss. vol. ii, p. 149. His Nilaka$lhavijayacamp u 
was composed in 1637-38. See Mm. Kuppusvami Sastri’s Introd. to the edn. of the work. 

2. See under TP — Bhavadipa of Raghavendra. 

3. Rangacharya, Madras Insc. ii, p. 1151. Venugopal and Butterworth, Nellore, 
1905, p. 61. 

4. Burgess, Chronology of Modern India. 

5. Mysore Arch. Rep. 1917, pp. 58-59. 

6. According to S. Srikantha Sastri, “Sanskrit Literature under Vijayanagar Kings 
(Vij Sex. Cen. G. Vol. p. 317) Raghavendra was a contemporary of Bhallavipuri Bhairava- 

bhatta and Virabhadra Pandita. Vide also Rdgh. Vij, viii, 4. 

7. Her son Narayana was the biographer of Raghavendra. 
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(the future Raghavendra). Early in his life, Vehkatanatha lost his father. 
His elder brother Gururaja took charge of him and had him educated under 
his brother-in-law Laksminarasimhacarya (of Madura) and got him 
married, when he came of age. 

It was about this time that Venkata,natha came to be attached to the 
Mutt of Sudhlnpra Tirtha at Kumbakonam, where his scholarship soon 
attracted the attention of the Svami. 1 It was probably at this time that 
' he made his literary debut, as already referred to, at the Tanjore court. 
The more Sudhindra saw of Vehkatanatha, the greater grew his desire 
to make him succeed him as Pontiff of his Mutt. He, accordingly, communi¬ 
cated his wish to the young scholar but met with stout resistance. 
Vehkatanatha pleaded that he was yet young and in no mood for renuncia¬ 
tion, that he had not yet finished tasting and testing the pleasures of life, 
that his wife was still young 2 and his boy not yet initiated into Gurukula. 3 
But Sudhindra would not take a refusal. He continued his pleading and 
persuasions and finally succeeded in convincing the young scholar of the 
vanity and evanescence of worldly attachments, telling him of the great 
destiny that was in store for him. Under these repeated importunities, 
the higher aspirations of Vehkatanatha warmed up and began to thaw. 
He was however, thrown into restless cogitations for some time. One 
day, a vision appeared before him and that practically settled his future. 
The ordination was arranged to take place at Tanjore, 4 5 to avoid trouble 
from the young wife. In or about 1621 a.d. 6 Vehkatanatha was duly 
ordained a monk under the name of Raghavendra Tirtha. Two years 
later, Sudhindra Tirtha died at Anegondi and Raghavendra became the 
Head 6 of his Mutt. 

Raghavendra’s literary activities date from his coming to the Pitha. 
After a short stay at Kumbakonam, he seems to have gone on a pilgrimage 

1. It is not possible to agree with R. Nagaraja Sarma, {Hindu, Madras, Aug. 4, 
1936 p. 9, col. 1) that Raghavendra was for sometime a student under Vijayindra and 
studied partly under him and partly under Sudhindra. The Raghavendravijaya is quite clear 
on the point that it was only under Sudhindra that Raghavendra studied Dvaita Vedanta, 
and also advanced works on Grammar and other Sastras. The portrait of Raghavendra 
referred to by Dr. Nagaraja Sarma, preserved in the Mutt at Kumbakonam does not repre¬ 
sent R. in his pre-ordination days, as a pupil engaged in study, but as an ascetic in worship. 
For further remarks on this question vide my paper in N.I.A. 11, no. 12, March 1940. 

2. «n*TT snsrf «rrTO dWfid) itsfer i [Rdgh. Vij. vi. 29). 

3. His name is stated to have been Laksminarayana, who is credited with a c. on 
Rgbhdsyatikd (Gurugunastava, 27) of which we have a Nagari ms. (Mys. 2981). 

4. On the banks of the Vadavar. 

5. The evidence on this point is furnished by Narayana (vi. 52) : 

c^KlM ^RiFiPta’ II 

in a speech put into the mouth of Sarasvati. This disposes of the contention of Nagaraja 
Sarma about R’s having been a student under Vijayindra, as dates would make this 
impossible. 

6. Tradition refers to a senior disciple of Sudhindra, Yadavendra, whose claims to 
the succession are said to have been set aside by the Ruler of Tanjore, in favour of Ragha¬ 
vendra. This Yadavendra passed' away at Yadugiri (on R. Krsna) and was probably the 
Guru of Laksminatha Tirtha of the Vyasaraya Mutt, 
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tour, visiting Ramesvaram, Ramnad, Srirangam and Madura. 1 Then 
he moved westwards to Udipi and Subrahmanya and thence to Pandharpur 2 , 
Kolhapur and Bljapur. At Kolhapur, he is said to have made a long stay 3 
and at Bljapur, he made many converts. 4 He returned ultimately to 
Kumbakonam, passing through Tirupati, KancI, Vrddhacalam and 
Srimusnam. 5 His frequent tours, up and down, do not seem to have inter¬ 
fered with his literary activities in the least. He wrote his works at intervals 
of his tours, as well as on th£ move. A good pen-picture of Raghavendra, 
during the latter half of his life at Kumbakonam, is given by Narayana. 6 

By 1663, he left for Mysore where he received a grant from Dodda 
Devaraya Odeyar. He seems to have moved further north after a time 
and finally settled down at Mantralaya, a village on the Tungabhadra 
river in the Adoni taluk of the present Andhra State, (12 KMs from the 
Mantralayam Road Railway station). It appears from the Mackenzie 
Mss. that the village was granted to him rent-free, by Venkanna-Pant, 
Dewan of Sidi Masanad Khan, Governor of Adoni (1662-1687). Vide 
Madras Dt. Gazette Reprint 1916, Gh. XV ADONI TALUK, p. 213. There, 
on the banks of the sacred river, he passed away, in 1671, (Virodhikrt) 
and his mortal remains, which lie enshrined there, attract thousands of 
pilgrims of all communities, all the year round. 

WORKS 

Over forty works have been attributed to Raghavendra. Most 
of these are cc. on the works of Madhva, Jayatirtha and Vyasatlrtha, the 
three great luminaries of the Dvaita-system. The rest include a couple 
of original works and direct commentaries on the Upanisads and other 
works. “Bhavadipa” is the general title of a majority of his works. His 
writings are characterized by remarkable clarity of thought, simplicity of 
expression and compactness. Through his singularly unassuming commen¬ 
taries, he has brought the depth of thought of even the most abstruse works 
of the Dvaita system within the understanding of the student of average 
equipment in Sastras and therein lies the secret of his success and fame 
and the universal popularity of his works. Though chronologically the last 
among the major non-polemical commentators of the school, his works 
cover the widest range and variety of texts comprising the most important works 
of all the three main authorities on the Dvaita system : Madhva, Jayatirtha and 
Vyasartlrtha as well as direct expositions of some of the basic texts themselves 


1. Ragh. Vij. viii, 47. 

2. Op. cit. viii, 67. 

3. ibid. 

4. Viii, 89. The Mutt of Raghavendra, to this day, has a large following in the 
Bagalkot and other talukas of the Bljapur district and elsewhere in Uttara-Karnataka. 

5. viii, 73. 

6. It is clear from Narayana that R’s permanent residence was in the Saiva Matha 
facing the southern gate of the Kumbhesvara temple, at Kumbakonam, which had passed 
into the hands of Vijayindra, after his disputation with Saiva Guru there. See op. cit. ix, 
37-39. 
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like the Rgveda (adhyayas i-iii), the Upanisads, Gita, B. S. not to speak 
of an independent commentary on the Purva Mlmamsa Sutras. The 
volume of his output is, accordingly, greater. And he brings to bear on 
the exposition of these texts a profound learning in different Sastras, a 
clear and simple style and a very lucid way of presenting even the most 
technical points of Sastras. He is therefore entitled to be regarded as the 
foremost among the major nonpolemical writers of the Post Vyasatirtha 
period. 

(1-6) DAS A PRAKARANAS 

His glosses on six out of the ten Prakaranas of Madhva, elucidate 
the respective cc. of Jayatirtha, omitting only the four already commented 
upon by Vyasatirtha Excepting that on the KN. (Aufrecht p. 83) all the 
Other glosses of his have been printed. The gloss on the VTNt is the biggest 
of them, in 3700 granthas. Next comes that on Td-t in 1450 granthas 
(Bombay, 1898). He keeps the needs of the critical student in mind in 
selecting passages for his elucidation from the original. A notable example 
of this is to be found in the cryptic comment of J. in his c. on Td : Adhara ,- 
dheyabhavabhavat while referring to one of the three alternative ways in which 
the Advaita philosopher may interpret the phrase ‘tadakara’ in describing 
the manner in which the psychosis produced by the study of Vedantic texts 
may take the ‘form of the Atman’ and remove ignorance about the true 
nature of Atman without however making the Atman the object of such 
knowledge ( tadvi$aya ). The discussion arises on the basis of M’s criticism 
that the probans of ‘drsyatvam’ relied upon by the Monist to establish the 
‘mithyatva’ of the universe is ‘anaikantika’ as it extends to the Atman also 
as it must necessarily be an object of knowledge, if knowledge of Atman 
derived from study of Vedanta should be able to remove ignorance of its 
true nature. Discussing the issue, J. points out that there are only three 
ways in which the concept of ‘tadakaratva’ of the psychosis in question can 
be defined,—the last one being *Sa akaro yasya’. After explaining the 
difficulties which beset the first two alternatives, J. goes on to point out 
that the last one is also untenable as there is no • ‘adharadheyabhava’ 
relation between Atman and its ‘form’ ( akara) to justify the claim of ‘tada¬ 
karatva’ of the vrtti. The glosses of Vedesa and Srinivasa have not brought 
out the full significance of J’s criticism. Raghavendra gives us a lucid 
explanation of the whole point as follows: As a rule, the adhara of the form 
(akara) is the possessor of the form. If then, Atman is to be conceived 
as the akarin (possessor of the form of the psychosis), the latter will 
have to be regarded as the adhara (container) and the Atman as the con¬ 
tained (adheya) of the psychosis. But this is impossible; for according 
to Monist philosophy, Atman is unlimited* (aparicchinna) and cannot be 
‘contained’ in anything like the psychosis which is ‘limited’ (paricchinna). 
The relation ‘of adharadheyabhava’ between the ‘akarin’ and the ‘akara’ 
viz. the Atman and its psychosis is thus unsustainable. This makes the 
whole point of J ’s criticism crystal clear. See Ragh.’s gloss, on Tdf). 
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(7-12) SOTRA PRASTHANA 

There are altogether six works of Raghavendra on the Sutra-Pras- 
thana. One of them the Nyayamuktavali ( p ) is a brief exposition of the 
adhikaranasariras of the B. S. His Tantradipika (referred to in NS-Pari- 
mala , pp. 208 and 286) is a learned Vrtti on the Sutras, directly, in 3000 
granthas, bringing together, where necessary, the explanations of earlier 
works and cc. like the NS. Caridrika, TD , Nayacandrika and a few (minor) 
commentaries also. It does not attempt any criticism of the interpretations 
of other schools, as the purpose of the work is purely constructive. The 
coordination of sense of different adhikaranas and cross-references to inter¬ 
nal evidence of sutras is also impressively done. Among the Post-Vyasa- 
raya cc. referred to, is one by Vijayindra. 1 The work is a very useful 
compendium of Madhva interpretation of the B. S. and has been printed. 
His (9) Bhavadipa 2 on the TP. of Jayatirtha, is a voluminous work in 12300 
granthas. It refers to both the Tantradipika 3 and the Prakasa 4 on the 
Candrika. The scope of the work is both critical 5 and expository. One 
of the new works cited and criticized here, is the ParaSaryavijaya of Maha- 
carya, 6 whose strictures on the Sutra-interpretation of Madhva, are exa¬ 
mined here, (i, 1, 27, p. 64 lines 10-24; i, 1, 6, p. 39). Certain criticisms 
of Appayya Diksita, too, have been dealt with (iii, 3, 61, p. 341 b; p. 29 
lines 18-23; p. 19, 4-6). Certain alleged grammatical inaccuracies in the 
expressions used even by Jayatirtha, raised by Bhattoji Diksita, in his 
Tattvakaustubha , are also defended on good authority, precedents and 
sanction. The Tattvapradipa is quoted over fifty times and these quotations 
are valuable in fixing the text of it, in cases of difficulty. There are refer¬ 
ences to several other glosses on the TP. (i, 2, 17, p. 84-85; iii, 3, 27 
p. 318 b) including the Candrika. 

(10) The commentary on the Tatparya- Candrika of Vyasatlrtha 
called PrakaSa, ( p) is another lengthy work in 18000 granthas. It is 
eulogized by Vadlndra in Gurugunastava (ver. 7) and seems to have pre¬ 
ceded the author’s c. on the TP, in which it is referred to. 7 The views 
embodied in Nayaviveka, > Nibandhana , Tantracuiamani (Mlmamsa), the 
Srikantha-Bhdfya 8 and its c. Sivarkamanidipika by Appayya Diksita, as well 

1. cf. (Ver. 2) Cf. also a quotation from it under 

iii, 3, 37 dismissing Appayya’s objection that Madhva’s interpretation of “kratu” there, 
is opposed to Mimamsaka tradition. 

2. Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1902. 

3. i, 3, p. 42; 239 b; P. 31, 7; P. 64, 4; 70, 12. 

4. ii. p. 39; 122 b. 

5. HdnVr^dl 4 ^ I 

sreraT: ^ II 

6. Sastramuktavali Ser. 43, Gonjeeveram, 1912. 

7. P. 30, line 7 (Bby.). But the Prakdia itself (i, 4, adh. 7, p. 842 b) refers to the 
TP— Bhavadipa. 

8. This Bhisya is not noticed by Vyasartirtha in his Candrika. The omission is made 
good by Raghavendra, who by quoting both from the Sivarkamanidipikd (p. 413, 842 b) 
and the Nyayaraksamani of Appayya, has brought the critical literature of his school up to date. He 
has also criticized Mahacarya’s views expressed in the ParaiGiyavijaya, here, (pp. 792, 818, 
842 etc.). 
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as those in his Madhvamatavidhvarfisana are quoted and criticised. Mention 
is made of (a) the Upasarhhara Vijaya , (b) Kantakoddhara and (c) Para- 
tattva-Prakatika 1 of Vijayindra. The author gives ample proofs of his 
profound knowledge of the doctrinal and interpretational niceties of the 
Purvamlmamsa and Vyakarana Sasti^as by discussing a great many of their 
adhikaranas and sutras referred to in \he Candrika. So numerous are these 
occasions that it would be difficult to v cite examples. (See pp. 550, 590- 
92 etc.). The SrutaprakdHka on the $ribha?ya (pp. 543, 554, 610 b), the 
Nayacandrika of Narayana Pamjita (756 b) and certain earlier cc. on the 
Candrika, (pp. 604, 670 b) are quoted in the course of the work. There 
are references also to the Kalpataru-Parimala of Appayya (p. 770 b) and to 
certain critics of Madhva’s Bhasya (829) and to the Siddhantakaumudi 
of Bhattoji (p. 12, line 6). 

His Tattvamahjari is a detailed exposition of the Anubhafya in 1900 
granthas. It does not mention any earlier commentaries on the original. 

The Nyayasudha-Parimala 1 is one of the most popular and substantial 
commentaries on the NS. Tradition has shown its appreciation of this 
learned work by conferring the epithet of “Parimalacarya” on the author. 
It runs to 19300 granthas. The author quotes a number of earlier cc. on 
the text (i,l, p. 30 b; i,l, 38; ii,l, 221 b; and 232) including that of Yadu- 
pati (i, 4, p. 199) which he criticizes; iv, 2, p. 20; i, 1, 15 and i, 1, 49 b). 
He also quotes from Nayacandrika (i, 1, 14 b) and Sannyayaratndvali 
(i, 1, 129 b). He makes a passing allusion (i, 4, adh. 6, p. 199-2, 3) to the 
view of some that the slokas “spr 5 ^ etc., are no part of the 

Mandukya Upanifad, but are really part of the Karikas of Gaudapada”. 2 

As it refers to several of his other major works such as the Tantra- 
dipikdy Ny. — Muktdvali , Tattvamahjari and to his cc. on the Tarkatandava we 
and Candrika (p. 320) have to dismiss the story of its having been written 
in his student days (before his ordination) as an absurd invention. 

RG AND UPANISAD-PRASTHANAS 
■ « 

The works under this head include (13) a commentary on the first 
three Adhyayas (40 Suktas) of the Rgveda (the same portion as is covered 
by Madhva’s jjtg Bhasya), known as Mantrarthamahjari (p) and (14-22) 
lucid expositions (called Khandarthas) of nine out of the ten Upanisads 
commented upon by Madhva (excepting the Aitareya). 3 * His c. on the 
Kena (i, 4) refers to an earlier c. In Mundaka y i. 5, his exposition of “Para” 
and “Apara” Vidyas, as aspects of the same thing, on the analogy of 


1. Bombay. A gloss on the Parimala has been added to the T. P. L. 

2. The “Upanisadic Theory” of the disputed Karikas of Gaudapada, has already 
been dealt with on pp. 165-167. 

3. All these glosses have been published from Bombay. A new edn. has been pub¬ 

lished from Dharwar in the thirties. The gloss on Ait. Up. included in these edns. is not by 
"Raghavendra but a later writer who describes himself as a disciple of Bharakari 

V enkatavarahacarya. 
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Pravrtta and Nivrtta Karmas, as defined by Madhva, is original and attrac¬ 
tive. He does not fight shy of the obvious drift of Muncjlaka v, 8; and 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the c. of Vyasa Tirtha, in writing his 
gloss on the Taitt. (granthas 885). He has also given a clear lead in the 
interpretation of the somewhat intriguing text 

TOPirarf (Brh. Up.) The Brh. Up. gloss is the biggest of his commen¬ 
taries on the Upanisads running to 3300 granthas. That on the Chan. 
Up. termed-^ new discovery” ih the Baroda O. L. Cat. (XV), has been 
printed along with the rest of his glosses, many years ago. We have also a 
ms. of it at the T. P. L. (iii, 1620). Raghavendra’s cc. on the Upanisads, 
were evidently the reactions from the Dvaitic side to the Upanisad- 
Vyakhyas of Rangaramanuja, who is anterior to 1707. 

GlTA-PRASTHANA 

We have altogether three works of Raghavendra on the Gita Pras- 
thana, not to speak of a Gitarthamahjari attributed to him. (24) His c. 
on GB-Prameyadipika is referred to by Vadlndra in his Gurugunastava, is 
preserved at the Mysore O. L. (C-340 Dev.) 1 . That on (25) G. T.-Nyaya- 
dipika is known only through Vadindra’s reference (ver. 26) : 

His Gitarthasangraha , more popularly known as Gitd-Vivrti, is a lucid 
original c. on the Gita printed several times in India. 2 3 4 5 6 Its apt and con¬ 
vincing explanations have won the admiration of followers of other schools 
of thought also. It runs to 3700 granthas. The author has made judi¬ 
cious use of the G. B. and G. T. of Madhva and of the tikas of Jayatirtha. 

OTHER WORKS 

The other works of Raghavendra include cc. on (26) the Pramdna- 
Paddhati 3 and (27) Vadavali 4 of Jayatirtha and (28) a recondite c. on the 
Tarkatandava of Vyasaraya (entitled Nyayadipa), a c. on the Mbh. T. N. 
known as Bhavasathgraha 5 and (30) a complete and fascinating c. on the 
entire Mimamsa Sutras of Jaimini, following the Bhatta school and termed 
Bhat}asamgraha. ( m ). The c. on the Tarkatandava running to about 8000 
granthas, has been published in full, by the Govt. O. L. Mysore. It is 
the most illuminating c. on the original, very helpful in identifying and 
clarifying the quotations from the Mani and its cc. occurring in Vyasartirtha’s 
work. Raghavendra quotes Rucidatta (i, 52) and Narahari (181). The 
work dives deep into logical subtleties with admirable ease and felicity. 
The Bhaltasamgraha? is a remarkable work, valuable not only by reason of 


1. A Tulu Ms. (palm leaf) no. 291, is reported from the Pejavar Mutt. 

2. It is one of the representative commentaries included in the Gujarati Press Edn., 
Bby. 1908. 

3. Called Bhavadipa. Printed Dharwar. 

4. Printed at Bombay. 

5. M. M. Sangha List and p. 317 Vij. Sex. cen. Com. Vol. IOL p. 604. 

6. Mysore O. L. (A 421 and 416). 
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its inherent worth but also as one of the very few works written by Dvaitins 
on other systems of thought. Under each adhikarana, the Purvapaksa 
and the Siddhanta are summed up. The work is written in the best style 
of the author and is based on a critical study of the Sahara Bhasya, the works 
of Kumarila and others : 

frflw W2*T?n[: II 

The full text of Bhattasamgraha has been published in two vols. 
(1974and 1977) by the Raghavendra Svami Brindavan Office, Mantralaya 
(A. P.) 

Vyasatirtha was the first to harness the principles of Mlmamsa exe¬ 
gesis to the reinforcement of M’s interpretation of the B. S. in his TC. His 
disciple Vijayindra explained many of these nyayas in a separate work. 
He also wrote another work on the general principles of Mimarhsa for 
the benefit of the followers of M., among whom the study of Purvami- 
mamsa was sadly neglected. Vyasaraja’s T C and other works had however 
made a good knowledge of Mimarhsa indispensable for a proper under¬ 
standing and intelligent appreciation of his exposition of M’s thought and 
of the Purvapaksa and Siddhanta positions of the Brahmamimamsa as 
expounded by him. There was therefore a real need for a brief but com¬ 
plete and authoritative c. on the entire Sutras of Jaimini, in the light of 
their Bhasya, Varttikaand tika written by an expert Mima msaka from within 
the Madhva school itself to rouse and sustain active interest in the study 
of Mlmamsa among the followers of M. so as to enable them to be in line 
with scholars from other schools of Vedanta well-equipped in Mimarhsa. 
Raghavendra was fully equipped for this task having mastered the study of 
Purvamimasma and Karmakanda of Vedas in his early days in the famous 
centres of Sastraic learning such as Madurai and Kumbakonam in Tamil- 
nadu which were the home of veterans in several Sastras in the 16th and 
17th centuries. 

He adopts a distinctive method of exposition of the Mimarhsa Sutras 
in this work modelled on J’s method in dealing with the adhi-s of the B. S. 
It eschews all verbiage and digression and gives a brief, clear and com¬ 
pact interpretation of the Sutras in bold relief explaining all the organic 
details of the adhi-s such as their sangati, visaya, doubt, Purvapaksa, its 
arguments and vantage and the Siddhanta, its arguments and vantage. 
So clear, precise and authentic is Raghavendra’s handling of the subject 
that even seasoned Mimamsakas will find its study refreshingly illuminat¬ 
ing and rewarding in many ways. 

(31-37) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

Besides the above-mentioned works, tradition ascribes to Raghavendra 
cc. on the Rg, Yajus and Sama Vedas and short glosses on certain Suktas 
like the Purufasukta, (p) Gharma, Samudra, Pavamana , Hiranyagarbha and 
Ambkrni. These have been collectively referred to in the Gurugunastava 
(ver. 28). 
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The cc. on the Rgveda is probably the same as the Mantrarthamanjari. 
Those on the other two Vedas are not extant though mentioned in the 
Gurugunastava (ver. 30). 

Besides these, tradition speaks of four minor Stotras of his (38) 
Ramdmrtamanjari , very probably tbe same as the work in Sragdhara , referred 
to by Narayana, in his biography : (i, 12), Kr$nacaritama,njari and Pratas - 
samkalpagadya (p ). His c. on Anu-Madhvavijaya is said to have been com¬ 
posed before his ordination. 
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Chapter XXXVII 


\ MINOR COMMENTATORS 

1. VIDYANIDHI TIRTHA (1430-1444)* 

AS already pointed out, it was in the time of Ramacandra Tlrtha, 
that the bifurcation of what now go by the names of Raghavendrasvami 
and Uttaradi Mutts took place. There are conflicting traditions about 
the actual reasons and circumstances that led to this bifurcation. These 
have strained the relations between these Mutts which have been further 
embittered over an age-long controversy about the inheritance and present 
possession of the idol of Mularama, believed to have been got by Madhva 
from the Kalinga treasury, through Narahari Tlrtha, and inherited by his 
successors along the line of Kavlndra Tirtha. 

According to the traditions of the Uttaradi Mutt, Vidyanidhi was the 
second disciple ordained by Ramacandra Tlrtha. The Gurucarya states 
(ii, 23-24 seq.) that he was a Tujuva and had come to study under Rama¬ 
candra Tirtha and had won his regard by his devotion and intelligence. 1 
It is not however clear from the account in the Gurucarya , if he had already 
been ordained by Ramacandra. H. K. Vedavyasacara ( Gurucarite ) has denied 
it and advanced his own theory as to how he came to found the Uttaradi 
Mutt. These contentions have been repudiated by M. S. Katti, in his 
booklet GurucaritevimarSe (Dharwar, 1950). 

It seems to be a more or less undisputed fact that Vidyanidhi was a 
Tulu Brahmin. This is recognized by the Satkathd (1896 edn. and 1931 
edn. p. 35), and by the Gurucarya (ii, 24), and acquiesced in by M. S. 
Katti, in his book. He is assigned a Pontifical rule of sixty eight years in the 
Caramasloka of the Uttaradi Mutt : 

c\ 

This is clearly untenable. This anomaly is due to the pushing back of 
Madhva’s date by two cycles, in the old Mutt date of 1040-1117 Saka. 
This is utterly inconsistent with the date of birth of Madhva indicated in 
his own Mbh. T. N. and has to be rejected on so many other grounds also. 
It is interesting to note that in the Genea-chronological Table of the Utta¬ 
radi Mutt published by M. V. Shingre, Poona (1953), presumably with 
the approval of the Svami of the Mutt, the Pontifical period of Vidyanidhi 
has been cut down to thirtyone years , three months and fifteen days, with a 
view to fitting it in with the otherwise settled chronology of the later Pontiffs. 
The Gurucarya (ii, 40) assigns to Vidyanidhi seven years , nine months and 

ft<iM*r fcrenftfcr: wnwtfa n («. 24). 
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thirteen days of Pontifical rule. 1 These different estimates only confirm 
the suspicion that the chronology of Madhva Pontiffs, for the interim 
period between Jayatirtha and Vyasartlrtha, is quite vague and uncertain. This 
is not surprising as it was during this period that the “Matha-traya” was 
crystallizing and no reliable chronology has been maintained on account 
of the vicissitudes of their fortunes. I have, therefore, distributed the 
interval of 56 years between the date of demise of Jayatirtha and the acces¬ 
sion of Raghunatha Tirtha (1444) among the five intervening Pontiffs , in 
my own tentative way, keeping in view all the relevant data about them. 
I have accordingly assigned to Vidyanidhi a period of fourteen years rule 
from 1430-1444, which seems fairly reasonable. 

Aufrecht in his Catal. Cat. calls him the seventh successor of Ananda- 
tlrtha, probably counting Jayatirtha as the second, instead of as the fifth. 
Only one work, a c. on the Gita , is traditionally ascribed to Vidyanidhi. 
No ms. of it has, however, been discovered. His tomb is at Ergola. 

2. VEDESA BHIKSU (G. 1570-1620) 

Vedesa Bhiksu describes himself in his works as a disciple of both 
Raghuttama and his successor Vedavyasa Tirtha (1596-1619). The 
latter has been confounded with the famous author of the Nym., by Keith 2 
and Aufrecht. 3 A careful scrutiny of the introductory verses 4 and colo¬ 
phons of his works would, however, show that this is baseless. Nothing 
is however definitely known about his personal history. The epithet 
“Bhiksu” 5 , taken up by him, shows that he was a Sannyasin. He was what 
is known as a “Bidi-Sannyasi” or stray ascetic,—not the Pontiff of any 
Mutt. He has ten works to his credit which are all of them illuminating 
glosses, some on the Upanisad-Bhasyas of Madhva and the rest on a few 
of Jayatirtha’s works. All save three of his works have been printed. His 
tomb is at Manur on the Bhima river, which was a centre of learning right 
from the days of the predecessors of Raghuttama himself. 


WORKS 

(1) Vedesa’s gloss on the Tattvodyota-Pancika (p ) 6 runs to 1500 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6 . 


cicit i 

^TfrT% ^TWTcT fasnfafUlWlW: 1 

o 

* * * II (i£ 139-40). 
Mill Mss. 90 (Bodlein Gat. P. 62, col. 2). 
Catal. Cat. P. 619. 


=([^1UTOI^d4f-W: (K. L. gloss) 

for* * (pp. gloss) 

51+fdcOsH««i)ycKHIM fd d fkl H HI <IT II (Td. gloss) 

d)+Pli 3<4<41-HdN^4 Kfvi ufo ¥1 faW fa <fa eTT4 R 


to gloss on Chan. Up. Bhdsya). 
Bombay, 1896 and Belgaum. 


(Colophon 
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granthas. It throws fresh light on many passages of the original. He 
quotes several times from earlier commentaries 1 and sometimes criticizes 
them. 2 He has quoted also from the Samk$epaiariraka (i, 167 ) 3 and the 
Saptapadarthi of Sivaditya and a c. thereon. 4 Similar glosses on Jayatirtha’s 
cc. on (2-3) the PL and VTN. have also been ascribed to him; but no mss. 
have been traced. (4) The gloss on KL has been published. (5) His KNt 
is mentioned by Aufrecht p. 83. y 

(6-9) Vedesa has commented upon four out of the ten Upanisad 
Bhasyas of Madhva : the Ait. Chan . Katha and Talauakara (p ). The first 
is available in ms. 5 That on the Chan. Up. entitled Padarthakaumudi (p) 
is the biggest, running to 6000 granthas. The gloss on Katha (Bby 1905) 
quotes and criticizes 6 the Bhasya of Sarhkara on this Up. These refer¬ 
ences are valuable not only for a comparative study of the two Bhasyas 
but also for establishing the genuineness of the c. attributed to &amkara. 
The Bhasyartha and the Khandartha are both given by the gloss. (10) 
Pramana Paddhati Vydkhya (p)D in 1400 granthas is found to quote about 
seven times 7 from the gloss of Vijaylndra Tirtha and criticize it thrice. 8 
He refers to another gloss also (pp. 40 and 131) not yet identified. 

Vedesa’s works are all of them well-written and afford very valuable 
help in understanding the originals. His style is clear and his comments 
always brief and to the point. He is to be reckoned as one of the 
important glossators of the school though he has not commented on the more 
important or leading dialectical works of the system. Among the minor 
commentators, he stands foremost. 

3. KESAVACARYA (1605-1660) 

Kesava was the favourite disciple 9 and according to the S. K. 
(1896, p. 81). the younger brother of Vidyadhisa But according to the 




1. Pp. 11 lines 10, 22, 17; 10-12; 23, 13-14; 24; 4; 25, 14; 40, 5-10; 43, 4. 

2. P. 8, lines 7-11; 13, 7-15; 16, 24-26. 

3. P. 39, 4. 

4. MI'MMfaI 
ddHMcdP^Pfl ^f+++l4: I (39, 7 ) 

5. Pejavar Mutt Mss. Tulu, palmleaf. 

6. P. 3, 6-9; i, 1, 20; P. 8. 8-9; i, 2, p. 17; 28; 36, 11, 18; 41, 11. 

7- (a) (iii, 1) (b) 

'tstth ftnRf^rr ctft ^hPhcI^iivihhH rasfir- 

3TT^—! cPTT % few WlW: 5?qT§: '(ii, 78) (c) 

^iPk^dkHmiifi^lg: I 3Rf (iii, 1) (d) 

p. 102 Cf. Vij. p. 148 Dharwar^Edn. 

8. (a) tr^T fdW d^TT MPcNvMHdMlfa PdMPdMPddl'kR’M- 

rt: d^ri dTdws'nrPTTdTd FTtn?: a fl snr di*difd (ii, l) and 

(b) Vedesa p. 122, 14-17 etc. 


(Ver. 12-14, of his gloss on NS.) 
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VidyadhUa-Vijaya and his own gloss NS-Vakyarthavinoda , he was only a cousin 
of Vidyadhisa. In addition to Vidyadhisa, Kesava refers to two other 
teachers of his : Anandabhattaraka (ver. 10 of his c. on NS) and Srinivasa, 1 
who scored many victories against Mayavadins (ver. 11). These accord¬ 
ing to the S. K. were his own father and elder brother respectively. 

Kesava professes very great regard for Vidyadhisa whom he dubs an 
“incarnation of Vyasatirtha”. 2 He also applies to him the epithet 
“Gururaja,” and his own works are sometimes, for this reason, designated 
as “Gururajiya.” This has caused some confusion between him and 
Vadiraja who is also referred to as “Gururaja”. 

Sixteen works have been attributed to Kesava in the G. V. L. Cat. 
Kumbakonam, (p. 109). These include cc. on the ten Prakaranas. In 
the Mys. O. L. have been preserved his glosses on (1) Td-tiha (A-388) 
in 2000 granthas, (2) VTNt (p) 3 4 5 (C-2329) and TS (4334). The G. V. L. 
Cat. also ascribes to him two cc. on the Candrika , a short and a longer one 
and a c. called Vakyarthamahjari 4 on NS in addition to his Sesavakyartha - 
candrika on it, and glosses on the Prameyadipika , TP and the Rgbha$yatika. 

His c. on the Candrika has been published along with that of Ragha- 
vendra, from Bombay. The original name of the gloss is PrakaSa, b but 
it is generally known as “Gururajiya” to distinguish it from the gloss of 
Raghavendra, bearing the same name. 6 The former is much less diffuse 
than the latter. It runs to 6000 grapthas in the printed portion which 
covers the I Adhyaya alone. Besides displaying his acquaintance with the 
Vyakarana (pp. 11-13) and Mimamsa (77-78; 21-22) systems, the author 
quotes from the Prakriyakaumudi of Ramacandra (p. 122 lines 5-9) and the 
c. of Visvakarma thereon (lines 9-10) as well as from the Upasarnhara - 
Vijaya of Vijayindra. 7 


1. To him are ascribed in the G. V. L. Cat. (1) a c. on TP (called Tattvasubodhini 
of which a ms. in his possession is reported by K. T. Pandurangi) and another on the NS. 
(p. 125). 

2. Cf. 

* * * * Mtorrottoif isr; \ 

tiHMdWl: H ^ (Introd. c. NS.). 

3. Included in the Edn. of Dasaprakaranas with cc. pub. by Palimar Mutt, Udipi, 

1969. 

4. Ms. in possession of K. T. Pandurangi. It is said to criticize Yadupati. 

5. -ifa+mr: y+inflsi (ver. 8). 

6. I ( TP-Bhdvadipa, , Bby. p. 39) 

The “Gururajiya” attributed to Vadiraja on p. 316 Vij. Sex. Com. Vol., is an instance 
of the confusion over the name “Gururajiya”. The Mysore Govt. O. L. edn. of Candrika 
does not include Kesava’s gloss as wrongly stated by the Editor of T. P. L. Cat, (XIV, 
p. 6029). Kesava’s family now bears the surname.“Pandurangi”, which would be diffi¬ 
cult to account for, if Kesava was not the direct brother of Vidyadhisa, but his cousin, as it 
appears from the VidyadhUa Vijaya unless it is assumed that his family also migrated to 
Pandharpur with Vidyadhisa. 

7. fWT yiiWyiHld * * * (p. 189, 2-4) 
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His §e$avakydrthacandrikd is a continuation of Vidyadhlsa’s c. on the 
NS. from the sixth adhikarana onwards of the AV. The c. has been pub¬ 
lished (together with the NS) from Dharwar. The author has made use 
of earlier commentaries 1 on the NS freely, especially that of Yadupati, 
which he does not always acknowledge. 2 3 He exhibits a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of Grammar, Logic and Mimatma, in the course of his discussions. 
Discussing the accentuation of the ternr~ rt Paficajanalj” (under B.S. ii, 
4, 11) he quotes from the Bhdfika Sutras dealing with the system of accen¬ 
tuation in the Satapatha BrahmanaA His c. is, in many places, based on 
Yadupati, 4 —the author enlarging on topics briefly dealt with by him. 5 
He carries on many abstruse discussions on grammatical issues (iii, 4. 
adh. 4, pp. 36, 50) and quotes from Kaiika Vrtti , the Mahabha$ya and 
Kaiyata, not to speak of the Prakriyakaumudi. Among the other works and 
authors cited by him are the Tantrasdra (Mlmamsa) the Nym and Tarangini, 
Tarkatandava, Nyayavarttika-Tatparyatikaparihiddhi of Udayana (iii, 2, 
p. 35), a c. called Tattvabodha on the Nyayavarttika (iii, 2, p. 65) Yaska’s 
Nirukta (iii, 2, p. 110), Vardhamana Upadhyaya’s c. on Kusumanjali etc., 
as well as his teacher Vidyadhlsa (under the title “Svaminah” ii, 3, p. 44, 
iii, 2, p. 65). His c. is the most discursive one on the NS. and said to have 
been commented upon by Nrsimha (Mysore O. L. C-2207). 

4. BIDARAHALLI SRlNIVASACARYA (G. 1600-1660) 

• • 

He is a prolific glossator of the early 17th century. He was the 
disciple 6 and according to some, a cousin 7 of Yadupati. There is a tradi¬ 
tion in the Uttaradi Mutt that Raghavendra T. conferred on him the ascetic 
title of “Tirtha” by way of appreciation of his learning and contributions. 
But the colophons to his works do not affix this title to his name. Even 
as late as the 19th century, the great scholar of the Uttaradi Mutt, Hulugi 
Sriyahpatyacarya, author of the famous Dvaitadyumani still refers to him 
merely as “Vamsapalli-Acaryah” (p. 62) and does not seem to have been 
aware of the suffix “TlRTHA” having been in use, while referring to him. 
This makes it difficult for us to accept the genuineness of the tradition. 
He is known as “Bidarahajli Srinivasa” to distinguish him from his 


1. ii, 3, p. 5; 30 b; iii, 2, p. 110 including the Parimala of Raghavendra (Cf. iii, 1, 
p. 1 with p. 370 of Parimala). 

2. Cf. Kesava iv, 2, p. 49 with Y; K. iv, 2, 35; Y. iv. 2, p. 17b; K. i, 2, 9; : Y. 

p. 135; K. i, 2, 12 : Y 135; K. iii, 4, adh, 4 : Y. p. 324 line 16; K, iii, 2, 136 : Y. 302. 

3. 5 'HPwklrfl 3T’ ffr WI*H<«M: 

Wpltft TOkfRR anfatT: (i,4, p. 52) For Mss. of Bhasikasulras : 

Aufrecht p. 410. 

4. K. iii, 3, adh. 29 : Y. p. 318. Cf. also discussion on ( Urtadi Sutra 5, 1) in both. 

5. Cf. Y. iii, 3, adh. 29 p. 218; 321, iii, 4 adh. 7, p. 333—K. 86. 

6. ftrfawtsfar i 

II (VTN-/ gloss) 

7. S. K. p. 190. The Vij. Sex. Com. Vol. (p. 318) makes him a nephew. 

S. K. gives his father’s name as Krsnappa. 
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namesakes bearing the surnames of “Sarkara” and “Lingeri”. 1 His native 
village of Bidarahalli is in the Dharwar district, some fifteen miles from the 
unction of the Tunga and Varada rivers. 

Nearly thirty-seven works have been ascribed to him. They are 
mostly glosses and they enjoy the widest popularity among the followers of 
Madhva, on account of their simplicity and directness of exposition. 

,(1-10) da$a-prakarana glosses 

Srinivasa has left glosses on all the ten Prakaranas and all save the 
one on KL. have been printed (Bombay, 1895-1898). The gloss on the PL. 
known as Vakyarthakaumudi, runs to 3000 granthas. That on the VTNt 
(Vakyarthadipika ) is a voluminous one in 6700 granthas. The KN gloss 
has 700. His c. on the Tattvodyotatika is claimed to be a supplement to 
that of Vedesa’s, explaining passages not covered by the latter as well as 
those which remain stiff even after his explanations. 2 

SOTRA PRASTHANA 

Of his c. on Anubhdsya (G. V. L. Cat.) K. T. Pandurangi reports a 
Devanagari ms. in his collection. His gloss on the TP is attested by two 
mss. from Madras (R. no. 39285 and 754). His c. appears to go by the 
name of Tattvabodhini or Vakyarthakaumudi. (Printed SDVP). His gloss 
on the NS has been published from Dharwar. It is a sort of complement 
to the c. of Yadupati 3 and is much indebted to it, following it rather closely. 4 

(14-19) UPANISAD-PRASTHANA 

Glosses on six out of the ten Upanisads excepting Katha , Prasna, 
Chan, and Brh. are ascribed to him. Only those on Manclukya, Aitareya 
and Taitt. are actually available. The gloss on Ait. Up. (Aitareyabhasyartha- 
ratnamala ), in 7000 granthas, is preserved in the Baroda O. L. 
(no. 10373). The other two have been printed. The gloss on the Taitt. Up. 
refers to Vidyadhiraja (ver. 5). 

(20-24). GITA, RK AND PURANA PRASTHANA 

The author’s cc. on the Gita-Tatparya-Nyayadipikd and the Rg Bhajya- 
tika are not available. Extracts from his gloss on the G. B-Prameyadipika 
have been given in T. R. Krishnacharya’s edn. of the Prameyadipika with 


1. For his works See Appendix I. 

2. ^ I 

53ITWrTpqfr dl+qrfa II 

This and the acknowledgment of Yadupati as his Guru, shows that he could not be identical 
with the glossator on Nym. criticised in the Kanfakoddhara (C. O. S. ix, p. 62) as assumed by 
Anantakrishna Sastri, there. Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar proposes fantastic dates (1300 
and 1800 for Yadupati and Srinivasa, in his introd. to his edn. of Sarvadariana Sangraha, 
Bby. p. 517. 

3. Called or < '3PT^d^UNI'Wl4f^T«rH; l” 

4. Cf. S. iii, 4, adh. 5-6 and Y. p. 330 b. 
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the BhavaratnakoSa of Sumatlndra. A ms. of this gloss of Srinivasa is 
recently reported to have been acquired by the T. P. L. (gr. 3500). His 
c. on the XI Skandha of the Bhagavata has been published from Dharwar. 
Skandhas IV-V are available in mss. (Pejavar Mutt Coll. Udipi). Nothing 
is however known of his (24) c. on the B. T. of Madhva mentioned 
in M. M. Sangha List. - _ ' 

OTHER WORKS 

His c. on the Pramana Paddhati is complementary to Vedesa’s. 1 His 
c. on the Nym. is the most popular one. 2 Those on the Vadavali and 
Bhedojjivana are not available in print. Among his miscellaneous works 
are (29) Adhikaranarthasangraha , a summary of the adhikaranas of the B. S. 
It is difficult to guess the subject-matter of (30) his Vik$iptaJkhanddrthasam- 
graha. An incomplete ms. in 900 granthas is preserved (T. P. L. 7899) 
of his Mbh. T. N. Bhavacandrika. His Mantroddhara is a c. on Tantrasara. His 
glosses on Purusnsukta, Vayustuti and (35) Sadacara Smrti ( Ahnikakaustubha ), 
are not available. 

5 . Sarkara Srinivasa (c. 1590 —1640) 

He was another of Yadupati’s disciples. He has left us some four 
works in all. The chief of these is a fairly elaborate gloss, Vakydrthamanjari (p ) 3 4 
on the TP. in 5500 granthas. It is very widely read and is by far the 
simplest gloss on the TP free from digressions. It is quoted and criticized 
by Jagannatha Tlrtha, in his BhasyadipikaA Once, by mistake, Sarkara 
attributes to Ramanuja (under B. S. i, 1, 2) a view, 5 6 which is the reverse 
of what is found in the SribhayyaP His other works are (2) a gloss on 
Bhedojjivana, (p) one on Sad&cara Smrti and another (4) on Tantrasara 
both noted in M. M. Sangha List. The next minor commentator after 
Sarkara Srinivasa, is Satyanidhi Tlrtha (1638—48) of the Uttaradi Mutt, 
to whom are attributed, a gloss on the Bhedojjivana and a Vayu- 
Bharati-Stotra. 

Satyanidhivilasa (p ) is a Kavya in honour of Satyanidhi in 8 cantos, by 
his disciple Srinivasa. It has been published by the SDVP, Bombay. 

1. fawt *PTT (ver. l). 

'O ' ' 

It stops with ii, 61 of the original (Poona, 1934). 

2. Bombay 1907. Anantakrishna Sastri’s assumption (C. O. S. ix,) that this c. 
is criticized by Nym-Kartfakoddhara is untenable. Srinivasa quotes from Tarangini (See 
p. 192b; 589). 

3. Ms. G. R. Savanur, Dharwar. Printed. Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay, 1892. 

4. Cf. Sarkara p. 35 and Bhasyadipika, p. 93. 

5. SRTTfe *TFT II 

(p. 23). 

6. It is from NS that Sarkara. derives this information. But there it is attributed to 
certain Vaisnava interpreters other than Ramanuja. See my Gatussutri Bhasya of Madhva, 
Madras, 1934, p. 117, 
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6 . LAK$MlNATHA TlRTHA (C.... 1643—1663 ) 1 2 3 4 

Laksmlnatha Tlrtha was Pontiff of the Vyasaraya Mutt after Laksml- 
vallabha. 2 He was the seventh in succession from Vyasatirtha. He was 
the recipient of two grants, one in 1643 a.d. from Tirumala Nayaka 
(1623-1659) of Madura and another from Srlraigaraya III (1642-1667), 
the last of the Emperors of Vijayanagar, who had his capital at Penukonda, 
in 1663. , 

He seems to have been a Pontiff of great influence and remained on 
the Pltha of the Vyasaraya Mutt 3 for about twenty-five years. The exact 
dates of his succession and demise are not known. We may however place 
his Pontifical rule roughly between 1640—1665. He mentions Yadavendra 4 
as his Vidyaguru. This Yadavendra is probably the same as the senior 
disciple of Sudhindra (1596—1623) already referred to. He passed away 
at Srirangam. 

His only work is a learned commentary on the Nym. of which we have 
a couple of mss at the Madras O. L. (R. nos. 1302 and 388 b). It is said 
to be intended for the benefit of average students. One of the mss (1302) 
terminates at the end of the section : 3RTPTFT ^ 

o 

(Pari, i) and runs to 8000 granthas. On p. 65 of this ms. is an interesting 
reference to and quotation from Vijayindra Tirtha’s c. on the Nym.— 
— * * * (tJiMMol A fascinating feature 

of this c. is the lucid and elaborate exposition of several Mlmamsa nyayas 
pressed into service, in the Nym. 

7. KUNDALA GIRI StJRl (C. 1620—80) 

One of Laksminatha’s disciples, 5 was Kundala Giri Suri, a powerful 
writer of the period. He was the son of Kondubhatta 6 of Belur and a 
proetge of Saudarya (Sundara) Raja Pandita, one of the ministers at the 
court of Srirangapatna. 7 The S. K. makes him a contemporary of Bhattoji 
Diksita and Laksmlnarayana Tlrtha of the Vyasaraya Mutt, whom he is 
said to have met at Banaras, when he was staying there till his thirtieth year. 
This is evidently a mistake, as Laksmlnarayana was the second in succession 
from Laksmlnatha, the avowed Guru of Kundala Giri Suri. It was 


1. These are only dates of c. p. grants to Laksminatha. 

2. (introd. verse in his Nym.-c.) This Laksmi- 
vallabha wrote a Prabhatapahcakastotra in five verses, printed in S. M. p. 144. 

3. Mterrarnt %iki*Hni<fl«i ***** 

mkh iftn 

(Yelahanka c. p. grant of Srirangaraya, Ep. Car. Sup. to Vols. 3-4., p. 252). 

4. f^TFPF^Fr i 

5. 9TF# u 

(Giri Suri, c. on Nym., Mysore O. L. 2192). 

6. Not “Kaundibhatta” as in Madras O. L. Gat. 

7. Vide the colophon to his works : 

* * * * || (Also Sudha gloss). 
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presumably Laksmlnatha himself that is meant by the S. K. His successor 
Laksmipatl is also referred to by Kun^alagiri, .in his c. on the Nym. 

Tradition ascribes to him, a criticism/of the Advaitakaustubha 1 , of 
Bhattoji, modelled on Madhvamatavidhvamsana of Appayya. This criticism 
is probably the same as the Bhattoji-Kuftanam* * also ascribed to Giri Sun. 

His other works include glosses on (2) the TP** and (3) NS (Mys. 
O.’ L. 2192 Nagari). His Tattvodyotafika-gloss is known from Pejavar Mutt 
List (232, Tulu, Sritala). His c. on Mbh. T. N. (called Kantakoddhara) 
is mentioned in S. K. (1896, p. 107). The most important of his works 
are however (6) his c. on the Nym. in 6784 granthas of which we have a 
ms. in the Madras O. L. (R. No. 861) and another on (7) the B. S. B. 
of Madhva, entitled Bha$yarthadipika of which a fragment containing the 
first pada alone of Adh. I, is available at the Madras O. L. (D. C. Supple. 
XXIV, no. 14904). It is given to a good deal of technical discussions of 
grammatical and other points and quotations from the Mahabhasya , 
Kaiyata etc. (p. 46) occur. 

THE CHALARI FAMILY 

Close abreast of Laksmlnatha and Kundalagiri come four genera¬ 
tions of the Chalari family, distinguished for their solid contributions to the 
commentatorial literature in Dvaita Vedanta. They are : Chalari Narayana, 

Nrsimha, &esa and Sariikarsana. 

• • • « 

8 . chalari narasiMhAcArya 

He was the son of Chalari Narayanacarya, 2 and a contemporary of 
Satyanatha Tlrtha (1648—1674) of the Uttaradi Mutt. He was a prolific 
writer and over fifteen works of his are known, of which some three or four 
only have, so far, been printed. Chalari (reported to be a village near 
Malkhed) is said to have been the habitat of the family wherefrom it derives 
its surname. The members of the family were evidently all disciples of 
the Uttaradi Mutt as is clear not only from the numerous references to 
the Svamis of that Mutt in the Smrtyarthasagara of Chalari Nrsimha, 
but also from the fact that his grandson, Samkarsana, was a disciple of 
Satyabhinava Tirtha. 

Nrsimha’s works include cc. on the T.S. ( m ), the Isa 3 4 and the PraJna 
Up* (4) the Sadacara Smrti** (5) Pramana Paddhati** Samgraha Rama- 
yana **, SivastuLi, (p ) Parijatapaharana of Narayana Panditacarya, the 
Dvadasastotra , and Tamakabharata** of Madhva. The G. V. L. Cat. also 
mentions (11) a Brahmasulrarthadhikaranasamgraha* * (12) Brhat-taratamya- 
stotra and (13) Bhattojidiksitakrtikuttanam , among his works. 


1. Printed. Srikantha Sastri (Vij. Sex. Cen. Com. Vol. p. 321) is wrong in naming 
the criticism of Bhattoji’s work as “Dvaitakaustubhakhandanam”. 

2. The G. V. L. Cat. (p. 148) ascribes to him (1) a c. on Mbh. T. N-, (2) an Adhi- 
karartdrthasamgraha** and (3) Jatinibandha.** 

3. Printed, Kumbakonam. 

4. Ms. Baroda O. L, „ 
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Among his major works should be reckoned his c. on the Bhtigavata- 
Tatparya 1 and the (15) R.gbhtisyatika (p ) ; 1 2 which latter, is, undoubtedly, 
his magnum opus. His ((>) Smrtyarthastigara is an independent work on reli¬ 
gious law and observances, in four sections (tarangas) : Kala, Asauca, 
Ahnika and Vastusuddhi (ver. 6) dealing with fasts, pollutions, daily rites 
and purificatory ceremonies. It is followed by Madhvas. 

Nrsimha’s gloss on ptg-Bhtijya-tika (granthas 6200) throws considerable 
light on many dark corners of the original Bhasya and several stiff passages 
in Jayatirtha’s c. thereon, furnishing a good deal of useful information of a 
miscellaneous character, as well as critical and exegetic notes on the hymns 
of the Rgveda. He displays profound mastery over Paninian grammar 
and the Untidi Sutras and is well acquainted with the commentary of Say ana, 
the Nirukta and other aids to Vedic interpretation, which enable him to 
offer suitable justifications for the many deviations of Madhva from the 
‘traditional interpretations” 3 of Sayana and others. One may, therefore, 
admit his claim that his work has been the result of a patient study of many 
interpretational aids. He seems to hint at the existence of critics who 
were only too anxious to discredit the line of interpretation adopted by 
Madhva and pick holes in it, somehow or other: 

*r (p. 214) 

(17) Yet another work of his is the Sabdikakanthamani (Jewel for the 
necks of Grammarians) referred to on p. 11 (i, 2) of his Rgbhtisyatikti. 
There are also two other references to this work (pp. 14 and 29), judging 
from all of which, it would appear to have been devoted to elucidation of 
topics like Vedic accentuation, the seven svaras, their definitions etc. Mss. 
of this important work are known to exist in some private collections, in 
Karnatak. 4 5 There can be little doubt that it would be a very valuable 
addition to the existing works on Vedic Grammar, when brought to light. 
The author gives the date of the composition of his gloss on the Rgbhajya - 
tika as &aka 1583 (Plava) 6 i.e. 1661 a.d. This establishes his contemporaneity 
with Laksminatha, Satyanatha -and Raghavendra. 

9. chalAri SesAcArya 

Eleven works have been attributed to Sesa in the G. V. L: Cat. 
(p. 147). These are glosses on the Anubhasya , TS.K.N., PraJna Up** B. T., 
Tantrastirasamgraha,** as well as on Vtiyustuti, Madhvavijaya (p) (called 
Mandopaktirini ) and the Nakhastotra. (10) His Pramtina-Candrikti( p) dealing 

1. Printed Dharwar. 

2. Bombay, 1901. 

3. For example, in support of his plea that a departure from Yaska is no sin, he cites 

3TWt *TT flfKt (R. V.i, 105, 18) which in the Padapatha of Sakalya is split into "jtt” 

and (as two different words) while Yaska reads as a compound. 

4. It is understood that a ms. of this work together with a com. exists in the Library 

of the Uttaradi Mutt at Bangalore. 

5. 9TdTdc^ I 

*TTfir ^ II (Concluding ver. 4). 
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with Dvaita logic and epistemology, in the course of a small tract for begin¬ 
ners, is a very useful work. (12) A Nirnayaratna or Brhacchalariya (a Smrti 
work) is also attributed to him by Aufrecht who also mentions a metrical 
epitome of the Grhya Sutraroi Asvalayana, by Sesa’s father Nrsimha. 

10 . chalAri saMkarsanAcArya 1 

• • 

Mesa’s son, Samkarsana, wrote a life of Jayatirtha, in five cantos : 
Jayatirtha-Vijaya (Belgaum, 1881), and another metrical biography of 
Satyanatha Tirtha (1648—1674) entitled Satyanathabhyudaya , in eleven cantos. 
Two mss. of this work are noticed by Aufrecht (L. 807 and N. P. ix, 14, 
Catal. Cat. i. p. 689). The text is preserved in the T. P. L. also (VI, 3740) 
with a commentary (VI, 3741) by the author’s brother Subrahmanya, 2 
also a disciple of Satyabhinava (1676—1706). Samkarsana does not 
impress us with grace or beauty of style as a versifier. (See i, 46; iii, 5, 
10). He imitates the Madhvavijaya (See i, 8-10; iii. of his Satyanathabhyu- 
daya ). This work is presumably the same as the Satyandthamdhatmyaratndkara 3 
quoted in the newly discovered Konkanabhyudaya of Sagara Ramacarya. 

11. SATYABHINAVA TIRTHA (1676—1706) 

To Satyabhinava Tirtha, successor of Satyanatha, we owe (1) a c. 
Durghatabhavadipa, (p )d on the Bhagavata , running to 8160 granthas and 
(2) another on the Mbh. T. JV. in 3220 granthas (T. P. L. No. 7898). He 
was a contemporary of Aurangazeb and the Keladi Queen Cannamamba 
(1672—1698). The Konkanabhyudaya mentions certain Bulls addressed by 
this Pontiff, to the court of Keladi, referring to the Konkani-Brahmin 
subjects of the Queen. 4 Satyabhinava lies buried at Nachiarkoil, six miles 
from Kumbakonam. We have an account of his life and career in the 
Satyabhinavodaya( m ) (ms. preserved in the Uttaradi Mutt, Library). 

Almost on every page of his gloss 5 on the Bhagavata , we find certain 
criticisms on the B. T. of Madhva repudiated. The determination and 
persistence with which he pursues these critics show that the B. T. had been 
severely ‘criticized by some later-day commentators (probably Advaitic) 
of unknown identity. The commentary throws light on many knotty 
points. Its special merit lies in hunting up the criticisms against the B. T., 


1. He does not seem to have taken orders at any time. The title “Tirtha” applied 
to him, by R. Rama Rao, in his paper on Hinduism under Vijayanagar Kings, ( Vij. Sex. 
Com. Vol. 1936, p. 49) is, thus, baseless. 

2. He wrote a c. on the Mapimanjari (Belgaum, 1890). 

3. It has been indifferently ascribed to both Sesa and Samkarsana by Aufrecht 
(pp. 661 and 683). 

4. I 

II etc. (VI, 273-98). 

5. E. g. i, 7, 23; i, 12, 53 : i, 12, 34; i, 16, 5, 26; i, 19, 12; iii, 1, 7; i, 4, 11; iii, 8, 19; 
iii, 9, 25; iii, 13, 42; iv, 3, 1; iv, 4, 13; vi, 2; v, 9, 11; v, 9, 6; 14, 40; vii, 4, 14; x, 54, 57 : 
x, 90, 48; x, 93, 14; x, 100, 53; xi, 17, 43; xii, 7, 45 : xii, 12, 34. 
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and silencing them. His disciples Satyadhisa and Satyadhiraja did not 
succeed to the Pitha as they both predeceased him. (See also under Venka 
Mungi). i 

2. RAGHUNATHA TlRTHA alias SESACANDRIKACARYA 

(C. 1700—1755) 

Tenth in succession from Vyasatlrtha and as one whose greatness is 
believed to have been presaged by him, 1 Raghunatha Tirtha holds a high 
place in the affections of the followers of Madhva. To his great learning 
and saintly life, he seems to have added a good deal of political sagacity 
and though he could not rise to such paramount heights as his illustrious pre¬ 
decessor, in the realm of letters or in the political history of his times, his 
influence as a scholar and as a Saint were widely felt; for it lent fresh glory 
and light to the position he occupied as the representative of the “Vidya- 
simhasana” of Vyasaraya. 2 This is clear not only from the fact that it was 
he who successfully carried out the task of completing the Tatparyacandrika 
of Vyasatlrtha on the same elaborate plan, but also from the regard and 
recognition which he was able to obtain for himself and his Mutt, from 
far-off chiefs like (1) Vijayaranga Gokkanatha Nayaka 3 (1705—1331) of 
Madura (2), Vijaya Raghunatha Setupati Kattadevar 4 of Ramnad, 
(3) the townsmen of Karaikkudi, 5 and (4) Kolur Kanakarayar. 6 

We have a subsequent grant of the Setupati, 7 dated Saka 1638 (1716 
a.d. ) which is made out in the name of “Laksminidhi Tirtha” disciple of 
Raghunatha Tirtha. This may lead one to suppose that Raghunatha 
Tirtha was already dead by 1716. But we learn from other sources that 
he was living as late as the years 1726 and 1729. Copies of Sanads issued 
by Krsnaraja Odeyars I and II of Mysore to Laksmidhara Tirtha, Pontiff 
of the Cannapatna Matha of Brahmanya Tirtha {Mys. Arch. Rep. 1925. 
Bangalore Dt. no. 2) go to show that Raghunatha Tirtha continued to be 

1. “53Pft wt” i 

2. Cf. the eulogy of Raghunatha in the Bhasyadxpika of his successor jagannatha 
Tirtha : 

SfUslN MH4«|: SRfal I 

o 

*fH*lfa farPDnr 5TT^lf^R fclSIRM 
JsfiOHRdNijfrKId II 

O % >9 

3. Gokkanatha says in this grant that “whatever dues were being paid in the Madura 
Kingdom, to the temple of Cokkanathapura, were to be paid to the Matha also,” {Mys. 
Arch. Rep. 1912, p. 55) showing the great respect in which he held the “Lord of the Vidya- 

simhasana of Sri Vyasaraya : 

(Telugu). 

4. His grant registers in 1707, the grant of certain taxes on the exports and imports 
of the Kingdom, on behalf of the Mutt, to its Agent at Ramesvaram {Mys. Arch. Rep. 1912, 
p. 55). 

5. Copper plate grant dated 1709. 

6. Date 1712 a-d. 

7. Ep. Car. Supple, to Vols. iii-iv, Mysore. 
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the Pontiff of the Vyasaraya Matha between the years 1726-39. 1 As he is 
reputed to have occupied the Pitha for more than half a century his demise 
may be placed many years later, about 1755 a.d. No doubt the mention of 
“Laksminidhi Tirtha” as a successor of Raghunatha in 1712 and 1716 
requires explanation. The matter is further complicated by the 
fact that there is absolutely no mention of this Laksminidhi Tlrtha, anywhere, 
in the genealogical tables of the Vyasaraya Mutt. But we cannot 
doubt the genuineness of the inscription. The only explanation of this 
puzzle is to be deduced from the tradition preserved in the Vyasaraya 
Mutt 2 that Raghunatha Tlrtha was once very much incapacitated by illness 
and afterwards recovered and that Jagannatha Tlrtha himself (his acknowl¬ 
edged successor) was obliged to remain as heir-apparent to the Pitha for 
well-nigh thirty years after his ordination, before he could actually succeed 
to the pontificate. The ordination of Laksminidhi of the inscription, might 
therefore, have taken place during the time of the illness of Raghunatha 
about 1712 when the Svami was very old, probably over sixty. The 
disciple might have done some touring on his own account as Junior Pontiff 
of the Mutt, when probably he was honoured by Vijayaraghunatha Setupati, 
as the disciple of Raghunatha Tirtha. The omission of Laksminidhi 
Tirtha’s name from the Mutt list can be accounted for by the assumption 
that he died even during the lifetime of Raghunatha, in or about 1718. 
It was probably thus that Raghunatha came to be later on succeeded by 
his other disciple Jagannatha Tirtha whose ordination might have taken 
place about 1720. There is a parallel to this in the Yadavendra-Ragha- 
vendra ordination already referred to. Other cases, of Junior Pontiffs 
coexisting for shorter or longer periods, with their Seniors, are not unknown. 

As tradition gives Raghunatha a long life of ninety years, we may 
take it that he was born in or about 1652 and succeeded to the Pitha in or 
about 1700, 3 and ruled till 1755 a.d. He passed away at Tiru-mukkudlu, 
at the junction of the Kaveri and Kapila rivers in the T. Narasipur taluk 
of the Mysore Dt., at a distance of three miles from Sosale, the present head¬ 
quarters 4 of the Vyasaraya Mutt. 


1. It would appear from the sanads that in 1726, the properties of ‘‘the Cannapatna 
Matha of Laksmidhara” were directed to be handed over to the keeping of “Raghunatha 
Tirtha of the Vyasaraya Matha”, in lieu of which, an annuity was settled on the former. 
In 1739, Krsnaraja Odeyar II, directs the restoration of these to the Cannapatna Matha, 
issuing instructions that the annuity that was being paid to the said Laksmidhara Tirtha, 
may now be discontinued. This makes it clear that Raghunatha was Pontiff of the Vyasaraya 
Mutt between 1726-1739 and for a few years before and after and incidentally that the 
Kundapur Mafha was never regarded as a Vyasaraya Matha , or known by that name, at the time 
of these Mysore Rulers and that the claim made, in recent years by that Mutt, is not 
justified. 

2. I am indebted to the late Vidyavaridhi Tirtha Svami of the Vyasaraya Mutt, 
for the details of the tradition re. Raghunatha Tirtha. 

3. His Parama-Guru, Laksmipati Tirtha received a grant in 1690 from Ranga 
Krishna Muddu Virappa, at Srirangam. 

4. It was in the days of Vidyavallabha that Sosale became the head-quarters of the 
Vyasaraya Mutt, in or about 1809. 



WORKS 


Raghunatha wrote six works, the most celebrated of which is the 
Sefa-Tatparya-Candrika ( m ) a commentary on the TP of Jayatirtha, in 
continuation of the (incomplete) Tatparya-Candrika of Vyasaraya. He is 
therefore generally known as “Sesacandrikacarya” in virtue of the brilliant 
service rendered by him in bringing the critico-polemical literature of the 
Dvaita school on the Sutra-Prasthana, up to date. 

His other works are (2) a Padarthaviveka** (of which nothing more 
is known than its name) dealing presumably with the categories of the 
system (3) Tattvaka{r)nika( m ) 1 being a lengthy c. on the Tantrasara of 
Madhva and commentaries on (4) the Karmanirnaya , 2 and (5) the Brhati- 
sakasra . 3 His fairly elaborate c. in 1720 granthas on the Isavasyopanifad- 
Bhafyafikd has been printed (Bombay, 1907). Keith and Burnell 
(India Office Cat. ii, 1, no. 4868, Oxford, 1935) dismiss this c. as a “very 
elaborate and valueless” one, “quoting from many recent texts”. But 
the reference in this c. to the Srutaprakatikd-Bhavaprakasikd* of Rangarama- 
nuja, is bound to be of value in placing that Visistadvaitic commentator 
before 1700. The author commands a particularly engaging style and 
quotes from the various works of Jayatirtha, from the Candrika and from 
the c. of Raghuttama on the Brh. Up. (p. 20b). He delights in grammatical 
discussions^and quotes from the Unadis, and KaUkdvrtti and reproduces the 
discussion on the Unadi Sutra (V, 1) already found in the works of Yadupati 
and Kesava. 5 

As many as five mss. all incomplete, of his $e$acandrikd are found in 
the Mysore O. L. A complete ms. (from ii, 3, 1 to iv, 4) is available in 
private collection at Kumbakonam. 6 Only a part of the STC (from Adhy. 
Ill Pada 1 to Adhy. III. Pada 2 adhi. 12) has been published by the 
PPRI Bangalore (1967) with my illustrative resume of its contents. The 
bulk of valuable materials of the entire work has been incorporated in the 
second and third vols. of my BSPC. to which further attention is invited. 

The inherent value of the work is enormous . Its exposition is always 
refreshingly clear and the style forcible and telling. The author quotes 
from the Kalpataru of Amalananda, the Bhamati , Bharatitirtha, Sribhd$ya, 
Srikanthabhdfya 7 and Samkara’s bhasya on iii, 3, 32, as well as from 


1. Mysore O. L. B—533 Devanagari, ff. 353. 

2. Ms. in private collection at Kumbakonam. 

3. Mysore O. L. A—464. 

4. 'WTT || (Ms. p. 211. 

1. O. Cat). 


5. ^ —'srfaflcft Send * * * 'arfe ^n r’ i 

I fevp I (P. 56)! Raghunatha 

contends that there is no such prefix as “adi” other than the root. 

6. Ms. with Kusannacharya Ramacandracarya, Kumbakonam. 

7. ^^ * * * * 

* * * (p. 153 Ms.) Samkara reads-: 
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Parthasarathi Misra, Vyasatirtha [Nym) and others. The plan of the 
work and method of exposition 1 are the same as those of the Candrika and 
there is obvious imitation of the latter even in the turns of expression : 

1 * * n 

Raghunatha refers to three earlier commentaries 2 on the Sutra-Prasthana 
(1) Nyayamala (2) Nyayaratnavali and (3) Sambandhadipiha of Sarhkaracarya, 
brother of Trivikrama Panditacarya. The first two are yet to be traced 
and identified. 


13. SUMATINDRA TlRTHA (1692—1725) 

Sumatindra belongs to the Mutt of Raghavendra, being the third 
in succession from him. The Mutt list places him on the Pitha between 
1693 and 1725. By his learning, piety and geniality of disposition and fine 
literary taste, he seems to have made a lasting impression on contemporary 
rulers in the Tamil country, where he spent most of his years, as epigraphic 
and literary evidences show. He raised the prestige of his Mutt to fresh 
heights and endeared himself so much to the people at large, that it came 
to be called “Sumatindra Matha” after him, a designation which is still 
current in the South. 

He appears to have spent a considerable portion of his life as Pontiff, 
at Kumbakonam, Tanjore and Madurai. In 1698 a. d. he received from 
Mangamma, Queen of Madurai (1689-1706) the villages of Ayirdharma 
etc. ( Mys. Arch. Rep. 1917, p. 57) and certain concessions in 1699 from 
Uttamarangappa Kalakatola Vadayari of Payaranippalayam {Mys. Arch. 
Rep. 1917, p. 58). His Jayagho§ana , a laudatory poem on the Maratha 
ruler Sahaji I (1684-1710) of Tanjore affords ample proof of the fact that 
he was honored and patronized by that Ruler and was very friendly to him. 

According to Gurucarite , Sumatindra’s former name was Muddu 
Krishnacarya. He was the grandson of Raghavendra Tirtha’s brother 
Gururajacarya (already referred to). He is reported to have studied under 
Raghavendra himself and to have been one of his favourites. It is also 
interesting to note that both his elder brothers Vasudevacarya 3 and 
Venkannacarya 4 preceded him on the Pitha as Pontiffs of the same Mutt. 
Sumatindra is also reported to have been a contemporary of the then 
Jahgirdar of Arni, Subhanu Rao, who was a great scholar in Vyakarana, 
Sahitya and Vedanta. 5 The Gurucarite gives an interesting account of a 
meeting between the two when Sumatindra is said to have introduced 
himself to the haughty Jahgirdar with the words : 


1. In giving the Purvapaksa, Siddhanta and other interpretations and lastly the 
“Tikaksarartha”. • 

2. In dealing with the manner of fixing the adhikaranain respect of B. S. iii, 3,19—22; 

3T?r an: qsn: I ^ (iii, 3, 22) * * sfo I m ^ 

1 ^ *TPRT: II (pp. 77-78). 

3. He became Surindra the second Pontiff after Raghavendra. 

4. He became Yogindra the immediate successor of Raghavendra. 

5. His brother’s Bheda-Tarahgini is preserved in the Madras O. L. 
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5TT% faUTcT ,f%f?xi5PT% *T*T: *rfir: 4»: ? 

He spent the last days of his life at Srirangam, where he died in 1725. 

• WORKS 

Over a dozen works are known to have been left by Sumatindra, 
who was both a prolific and a powerful writer. He was however no mere 
doctrinaire, but a keen Alamkarika and a good poet. His Vedantic works 
are six : (1) a gloss entitled Bhavaratnakosa 1 on the G. B.-Prameyadipika of 
Jayatirtha and similar glosses on (2) the Rg-Bhasya 2 (3) Sutrabha?ya 1 2 3 
(4) TP 4 and (5 )NS* * 5 and (6)an Adhikaranaratnamala, , summing up the adhi- 
karanas of the B. S. in alternate verses dealing respectively with the Purva- 
paksa and Siddhanta. (7) A c. on the Tantrasara** is also ascribed to 
him. His minor works in the form of Stotras are (8) Togindra-Taravail* * 
which is in all probability a laudation in 27 verses, 6 of his predecessor 
Yogindra (9) Rama-Taravcdi** (10) Ramadandaka** (in praise of the 
tutelary deity of his Mutt) and a Nrsimhastuti**. 

Sumatindra’s gloss on the G. B. and its tika, throws welcome light on 
many passages in Jayatirtha’s commentary, 7 besides quoting fresh auth¬ 
orities from certain Puranas. 8 The commentaries of Narahari Tlrtha and 
Padmanabha Tirtha are quoted many times under the name of Bhavapraka- 
sika and Pracinatika. Reference is made in one of the opening verses to 
the author’s father and Guru : Venkatanarayana : 

WPffad*t <U1M I 

The gloss on the TattvaprakaHka (Mys. 1713) is an elaborate though not 
quite so valuable a c. The Mys. ms. ending with the I Adhyaya of the 
B. S. runs to 4640 granthas. The author refers to Vyasatlrtha, and Ragha- 
vendra and to his own Guru Venkatanarayana. Passages are cited from 
the Candrika , the NS and Tattvapradipa (p. 99) and the works of Madhva. 
Grammatical notes are provided where occasion demands them. ' 

His works on Kavya-Alamkara, are (12) Madhudhara, ( m ) a com¬ 
mentary on the Alamkaramahjari of Sudhindra, (13) Rasikaranjird (p) a c. 
on the Ufaharana of Trivikrama Panditacarya (14) Jayagho$ana. ( m ) The 


1. Catal. Cat. p. 89 (Rg. B. 666) A ms. is preserved at the Mutt at Nanjangud. 
{Mys. Arch. Rep. 1917). Part of the c. upto Gita —iv, 4-5, has been published by T. R. 
Krsnacarya of Kumbakonam. 

2. No ms. of this has so far come to light. 

3. Mys. O. L. A-354, Devanagari, ff. 196. 

4. Mys. O. L. (1173) Devanagari, ff. 190. 

5. Known as “Vakyartharatnakosa” (G. V. L.). But no ms. is known. 

6. Vide Prataparudriya , ii, 78 cd. 

7. Cf. his remarks on the verse cited from a Nyaya work by 

Jayatirtha while commenting on the benedictory verse of G.B. Also See Sumatindra’s 
illuminating notes on “creTPTCJ qT3I^” (J) : avTUTg 4141*1*1*1 I i.e. in the 
Padma Purina. 

8. Such as Padma, Matsya. 
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Gurucarite mentions, in addition to these, (15) a c. on the Vyasaraja- Vijaya * * 
of Vijaylndra and another on the (16) Subhadra-Parinaya (of Vijayindra) 
and (17) Abhinavakadambari* * and (18) Togindravijaya** and a few minor 
works like (19) Cakravalaprabandha (20) Sahuvijaya. 

The text of the Madhudhara is preserved together with its original, 
in the Tanjore Palace Library. 1 It is quoted on two or three occasions 
in his own c. on the U§aharana . 2 It appears from these quotations that 
the original work of Sudhindra contained verses commemorating the deeds 
of Vijayindra 3 and verses in various “Bandhas”. 4 Sumatindra’s work 
contains similar laudatory Bandhas in praise of Sudhindra and Yogindra, 
in the section on Yamakas. 

The c. on the Usaharana is very exhaustive and well-written. 5 It 
teems with quotations from various standard works on Grammar, Poetics, 
Kavya and Lexicography. The following are some of the authors and 
works cited : 

1. Vira Narayana ( Sahityacintamani ) pp. 13, 14, 16, 22, 25, 26. 

2. Saranadeva (Vaiyakarana) : Durghatavrtti . 

3-4. Hari Diksita and Daksinavartanatha, commentators on 
Kumarasambhava 

5. Raksita p. 124. 

6 . Kesava p. 30. 

7. Kancinatha (Ratirahasyadipika) p. 206. 

8 . Vidyanatha (Prataparudriya ). 

9. Candraloka. 

10 . Amaru. 

11. Ratnakosa. 

12. Saundaryalahari. 

13. Rabhasa-Ko$a y p. 112. 

14. Kavidarparia. 

15. Rudrakosa p. 136. 

16. Vasavadatta . 

17. Alamkaramanjari pp. 23, 30. 

18. Subhodaya-Kavya (Narayana Panditacarya), p. 306. 

There are many references to earlier commentaries on the Ufaharana, 
(pp. 159, 193,242, 246, 342 and 308.) though no other earlier cc. are known 
to exist in mss. 

The Jayaghofana (deemed a work of his Pre-Pontifical days by the 
author of Gurucarite) is a special genre of laudatory Kavya (minor poem) 
whose definition is given by the author himself : 


1. T. P. L. X. 5129. 

2. I (p. 324). 

3. (p. 324). 

4. OTt * * * * p ( p . 333 ). 

5. Printed, Udipi, 1927. 
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A complete ms. of this work in 320 granthas is preserved at the T. P. L. 
(vii, 4237). The subject of the compositioft are the deeds of Sahaji I 
(1684—1710), Maratha Ruler of Tanjore. 2 It is divided into five sections : 
(1) Jayaghosana (2) Birudavali (3) Gatha (4) Prasanga and (5) Catu- 
slokas. “Jayaghosana.” is just the title of the opening section. 

14. SATYAPRIYA TlRTHA (1737—1744) 

He was the successor of Satyabhinava Tlrtha of the Uttaradi Mutt. 
Five of his works are available in mss., in the Mutt Library, at Bangalore : 
(1) an erudite commentary on the Mahabhasya (fragmentary); glosses on 
(2-3) the Mundaka and Mandukya Upanisads and (4) on the TP called a 
Vivrti and (5) a Candrikabindu. He passed away at Manamadurai. 
Ghanasyama Kavi, a Maratha (Smarta) Brahmin minister of Tukoji of 
Tanjore (1728-1735) wrote his Pracandarahudaya , a Prakarana in honour of 
Satyapriya. This has been published from Belgaum. Satyapriya’s 
grand disciple, Satyasandha figures as the subject of a panegyric in Alam- 
karas, entitled Satyasandhalamkara of which a ms. is in the possession of 
my friend Prof. K. T. Pandurangi of Bangalore. The author, Krsna, 
gives the definitions and illustrations of one hundred arthalamkaras com¬ 
memorative of Satyasandha. 3 

15. JAGANNATHA TlRTHA (G. 1755-1770) 

As already pointed out, Jagannatha Tirtha seems to have succeeded 
his Guru Raghunatha Tirtha, as Pontiff of the Vyasaraya Mutt, only 
long after his ordination. We have no information about his early life or 
career. Tradition gives him a long life of over seventy years. From the 
facts already stated of his predecessor, we may place his ordination about 
1718. His date of birth may be tentatively fixed about 1695. We may 
assign him a Pontifical rule of about fifteen years from 1755—1770. He is 
said to have stayed at Bhavani, (near Erode) where he built a Mutt for 
his use. 

1. to: i 

di h ii 

Morass: TO TOT: ?JTO *TT*r: II etc. 

mi tot ^rt n 

The title “Sumatindra-Jayaghosana as in T. P. L. Cat. is misleading. 

3- Cf — 

dtjdl *TTO: ^TOTTOTOT: ^0 1 

TOiTOPTfirfrorfroTOTOT »rs: n 

* * * * *w|lblQit: I 

M I fe TO fdd^ 

TO:fro: innpr n 
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He seems to have been an indefatigable writer and a voracious reader, 
to judge from his truly voluminous and at the same time very useful commen¬ 
tary on the B. S. B ., of Madhva. He seems to have spent the last years of 
his life at Kumbakonam, where he passed away. His tomb is at the 
, Vyasaraya Matha, at Kumbakonam, where lie buried two other Pontiffs 
of his Mutt. 

WORKS 

Only three works have been ascribed to him, two of which are avail¬ 
able in print. The third, a c. on the Rg-Bha$ya-Tika} has not been dis¬ 
covered yet. Of his two published works, the Sutradipika(j>)T> is a short 
Vrtti on the B. S. in 1630 granthas indicating the barest sense of the 
Sutras, according to Madhva and free from all digressions, discussions or 
explanatory notes. 

The Bhdsya-Dipika, 1 2 is both literally and substantially his magnum opus. 
It is a gigantic work running to over 19150 granthas. It is the most elab¬ 
orate direct commentary on the B. S. B. of Madhva, explaining every word 
and quotation to be found in it. It takes no notice, however, of the rival inter¬ 
pretations of other schools or their super-commentaries. For a clear and 
adequate understanding of the Madhva-Bhasya, as such , without reference to its 
commentaries , this work is of incomparable value and stands alone. Another equally 
distinguishing feature of this work is the numerous references that abound 
in it, to so many earlier commentaries of the Dvaita school on the Sutra 
and other Prasthanas. The value of these references stands enhanced by 
the fact that some of these commentaries are rare and almost unknown. 
Within the ambit of his own school, he has quoted and sometimes criticized 
the commentaries of many early writers like Vadiraja, 3 Raghuttama, 4 
Raghavendra, 5 and many other less important authors like Sarkara 
Srinivasa. 6 7 There are numerous quotations from the Tattvapradipa of Trivi- 
krama and the SattarkadipavaW of Padmanabha Tirtha. He tries in many 
places to reconcile the minor differences in interpretation between the com¬ 
mentaries of Trivikrama and Jayatlrtha. 8 His study of Madhva’s works 
is so close that attention is frequently drawn by him to the different inter¬ 
pretations of the same Sruti texts given by Madhva, in his Upanisad 


1. M. M. Sangha List. 

2. Printed at the Grove Press, Teynampet, Madras, 1900 and Prabha P. Press 
Bangalore, 1964. 

3. P. 177 and 1097. 

4. Pp. 237, 438, 779 and 803. 

5. ii, 2, 3 (See Tantradipika). 

6. P. 93. 

7. Pp. 237, 138, 250, 333, 378, 381-82 and 396. 

8. He has an evident liking for the Tattvapradipa , whose interpretations he supports 
against more modem ones and tries to reconcile them if possible, with those of Jayatirtha. 
See pp. 387; i, 4, 25; p. 976-77. 
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Bhasyas and in his other works like the G. B ., NV.> or B. S. B. Among the 
works and authors mentioned by him are : 

1 . Anandamala. 

2. Visvesvara Tirtha (c. on Ait. Up.). 

3. Vyasa Tirtha (c. on Up.). 

4. Prameyadipika. 

5. Tattvamahjari of Narayana Panditacarya. 1 

6. JVayacandrika. 

7. Nyayadipika , (pp. 46, 58, 92). 

8 . Sattarkadipavali. 

9. Tattvapradipa , pp. 180 728, 1037, etc. 

16. VADlNDRA TlRTHA (1728—1743)* 

In 1725, Upendra Tirtha 1 succeeded Sumatindra as Pontiff of his 
Mutt. He died in 1728 and was succeeded by Vadindra, the great-grand¬ 
son 2 of Raghavendra, in the male line. He is believed to have occupied 
the Pitha for twenty-two years and died at Mantralaya in Pramoduta, 
1750. There is evidently some mistake about the year of his demise as 
recorded in the Mutt list; for, a grant was made in 1746 a.d. by the 
Ariyalur Chief to Vadindra’s successor Vasudhendra ( Mys.Arch. Rep. 1917). 
We may therefore agree to a slight revision of the Pontifical date of 
Vadindra’s demise and place it about 1743. 

Among his works, (1) the Gurugunastava ( p), 3 a poem in thirty-six 
Sragdhara verses, composed in praise of Raghavendra and giving much 
useful information about his life and works, ranks as one of the main sources 
of information about him. (2-3). His gloss on Tattvodyota ** and his 
Madhvarya ** are not traced. (4) The G. V. L. Cat. mentions his Vifnu- 
saubhagyaSikharini* * about whose contents nothing is known. The Guru- 
carite (p. 353) refers to the following works of Vadindra as available in the 
Nanjangud Mutt (5) gloss on TP (entitled Mimarhsanayadarpana) 
(6) Bhugolakhagolavicara (7) Raghavendramathagata-Arcagatikrama and 
(8) Navyaduruktisik$anam (written before he became a Pontiff). Vadindra 
is also reputed to have composed a few padas (songs), in Kannada. 

17. VARADENDRA TlRTHA (1761-1774) 

He was the nephew of Vadindra and his second successor on the 
Pitha of the Raghavendra Svami Mutt. A metrical c. in Kannada on M’s 
Tantrasara is ascribed to him. He was a great patron of the Dasa-Kuta 
and was a contemporary ofVijaya Dasa, Gopala Dasa and Jagannatha 
Dasa. He bestowed special grace on Jagannatha Dasa’s disciple Pranesa 
Dasa of Lingasugur. The well known Varadendra Sahitya Mandali 

1. He is said to have composed a Madhva-Tdrdvali. See ver. 10, of Guruguriastava. 

2. Not the grandson, as in the Introd. to Mys. O. L. edn. of Tarkataridava (vol. i, 
no. 74). 

3. Printed in the S. M., Belgaum, 1923. 
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of Lingasugur which has done pioneering work in publishing Dasa- 
Sahitya in Kannada is named after him. 

Varadendra was also a distinguished scholar in Vedanta. The 
most notable event in his Pontifical career was the philosophical disputa¬ 
tion between him and Rama Sastri Prabhune of Mahuli (Satara Dt.) the 
celebrated spiritual and political adviser of Peshva Madhavarao (1761-1772) 
of Pune. According to the terms of the debate Rama Sastri surrendered 
possession of his palatial mansion in Lakshmi Road, Pune to Varadendra’s 
Mutt who converted a part of it into a Mutt and lived there and passed 
away there in 1764. His mortal remains are entombed there and ara- 
dhana is conducted annually. The Varadendra Mutt has recently been 
renovated. 


18. DHlRENDRA TlRTHA 

He was the Purvasrama-son of Vadindra and a very distinguished 
scholar in Sastras. He is said to have participated in the debate between 
Varadendra and Prabhune Sastri. Later, he became a Sannyasin; but 
he did not succeed to the Pltha. He is the author of five, works : (1) a c. 
on Vadindra’s Gurugunastava which has been printed, (2) Karaka-Vada* 
and glosses on (3) Ndrayanopani?ad (4) Manyusukta and (5) Vi$ayavakya- 
Sangraha (Gurucarite, p. 363). He passed away at Ritti near Haveri. 

19. SATYAVARA TlRTHA (1783-1794) 

He was a Pontiff of the Uttaradi Mutt. He has left a c. on the NS 
which is available for Adhy. II, Padas 1 and 2 only and (2) another c. on 
the MBh. T. N. Both of these have been published by the SDVP. Bombay 
(1965). 


‘ 20. SATYADHARMA TlRTHA (1798-1830) 

Satyadharma marks practically the close of the history of Dvaita 
Literature, in the traditional sense of the term. He is the last of the Ponti¬ 
fical writers of the Madhva school and a contemporary of Sujanendra 
Tirtha of the Sumatlndra Mutt, (d. 1836) to whom is ascribed a Candrika- 
bhiifanam, 1 in the Mys. Arch • Rep . 1917. 

Within the Uttaradi Mutt itself, there was a break in the religious 
and literary activities of the Svamis, during the 18th. century, which was 
only temporarily relieved by Satyavijaya Tirtha (1726—1737) 2 and others. 
After Satyapriya, we have really no writer of outstanding merit among the 
Pontiffs of that Mutt, until the dawn of the nineteenth century. The 


1. Candrikabh usanadusanam is not the correct title of this work as given in the Mys. 
Arch. Rep. 

2. His disciple Varkhed Timmannacarya, was a powerful glossator and controver¬ 
sialist. His c. on the VTN. (no. 8064), Gajapafkanana (8134) and Sudhanarambharny a ~ 
kha^danam (8136) are to be found in the T. P. L. The first one has been published as no. 

31 of T, S. M, L. Series. 
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first and in another sense, the last also of the writers of the old school, to 
meet the eye (among Pontiffs), in this century, is Satyadharma Tlrtha. 

LIFE 

According to the S. K. Satyadharma was a contemporary of the 
Peshwa Baji Rao II (1795—1818) and his adviser Ghorpade, 1 who is said 
to have honoured him with presents in Pune. He was also a contempo¬ 
rary of Dewan Purniah of Mysore and the Svamis Vidyavallabha and 
Vidyakanta of the Vyasaraya Mutt. He is said to have patronized Kasi 
Timmannacarya and other distinguished Pandits of the nineteenth century. 
He died at Holehonnur, in the Mysore State, in 1830 a.d. The Gurucandra 
Kalodaya in his honour by Kallapur Ramacandracarya has been published 
by SDVP. (No. 16). 


WORKS 

Some ten works have been attributed to Satyadharma. His gloss 
on the TS. has been printed at Bombay. It refers to a host of earlier 
authorities like Sattattvaratnamald (pp. 33, 40) Rotti-commentary, Satyananda 
Tirtha 2 (p. 35b) Pandurangi-c. on NS. (34b) and quotes from 
Laghuiabdendusekhara , Siddhantakaumudi, and its c. Subodhini. His c. on 
(2) the VTN** and the Sanatsujdtiya* * are not available. His gloss on 
the Bhagavata is a complement to that of Yadupati 3 (Sk. I, 5 and 7 and 
VI-XII). A private ms. of his (5) c. on the Udyoga Parva of the Mbh. 
is reported from Dharwar. (6) His NityasamsariMAngabhanga , 4 5 is a theo¬ 
logical tract refuting a ‘schismatic’ view that even the class of “Nitya- 
Samsari” souls have to undergo destruction of their “linga-deha”. 
.(7) The Ramdmrtam** and Gangalahari* * are evidently Stotras composed 
by him. 

His most outstanding work, however, is (9) his useful partial commen¬ 
tary on the Valmiki Ramayana (Kandas ii-vi) extracts from which have been 
published by T. R. Krishnacharya, in his edn. of the Epic (Bombay, 1910). 
As the Valmiki Ramayana has received practically little canonical recognition 
at the hands of Madhva or his commentators, who look to other versions 
like the Mula Ramayana for inspiration and support, this commentary on 
Valmlki’s work, assumes special significance. The doctrinal aspect is 
not lost sight of by Satyadharma in his commentary. He refers to Nagoji 
Bhatta’s Sabdendusekhara (V, 48. 12) and to an important work of his own 
(10) Bha$yadipika-Tukti-Vdtyd 5 which is presumably a refutation of the 


1. Said to have been a Madhva Brahmin and a disciple of the Mutt. 

2. Commentator on Candrika. He was Svami of the Uttaradi Mutt, for a brief 
interval after Satyanatha (d. 1674). 

3. Tadupatyavivrti-Sesapurarii, Printed, Dharwar. 

4. Mysore O. L. (C—1692) Devanagari, ff. 14. 

5. \ (V, 48, 12). The 

“ Vatya”, is probably another title of it. It cannot be a c. on ihe Advaitakalanala of 
the layman Narayanacarya, as stated in the G. V. L. Cat. Kumbakonam. 
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Bhafyadipika of Jagannatha Tirtha, undertaken in defence of some of the 
interpretations in the commentaries of^laghuttama, Satyanatha, Sarkara 
and other writers belonging to the Uttaradi Mutt, rejected by the 
Bha$yadipikd. 

21. KRSiyAVADHOTA PAI^DITA (1864-1909) 

(alias Muddu Krsnacarya) 

He was born in Narayanadevanakere, now submerged in the Tunga- 
bhadra Dam, in the Hospet taluk. He was the Asthana Pamjita at Son<^ur 
(a former princely state). He was a gifted Sanskrit scholar of great versa- 
tality. He won laurels for asukavita in the darbars of Baroda and Travan- 
core. He was an adept in black magic, Tantra and Yoga Sastras. His 
scholarship in Sastras was very wide and was not confined to Dvaita 
Vedanta alone. He has left brief but illuminating works on the three 
schools of Vedanta : (1) Advaitanavanitam (*>) (2) Vitiftadvaitasara and 
(3) Madhva-matasarvasvam and (4) an epitome of M’s Brahmasutra- 
interpretation which has been published by the G. O. MSS. Library Madras. 
He has also left us lucid works on (5) the elements of Tarka (6) Vyakarana 
and (7) Alamkara Sastras (8) The Mandaramakarandacampu, an Ihamrga, 
Adhyatmanavanita and (11) a Raghavendra Stotra are among his other works. 
His memory is held in respect even to this day for various miracles 
performed by him, in upper Karnatak and in the Bellary dt. 



* 


Part VII 

Territorial Expansion of the Dvaita School Through Social, 
Religions and Literary Propaganda 

Chapter XXXVIII 

REFORMATORY AND DEVOTIONAL 
MOVEMENT OF THE HARIDASAKOTA 
ITS HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

MENTION has been made in CHAP. XIX. P. 228 and CHAP. XXV. 
P. 295, of the birth of the Haridasakuta in Karnatak, as a result of the 
Vaisnava revival brought about by Madhvacarya and his followers. 
The history of the Dasas was in obscurity until Kittel 1 and Rice 2 drew the 
attention of the modern world to splendid contributions of the Haridasas 
to Kannada literature. 3 The order of the Dasas was inaugurated in the 
Kannada country as a result of the spread of the realistic philosophy of 
Vedanta propounded by Madhva. It spread over upper and lower 
Karnataka in the next two centuries after him and in course of time began 
to inspire kindred movements of devotionalism beyond the frontiers of 
Karnataka also. ' 

The order of the Dasas was an itinerant one. It was composed of a 
regular band of saintly souls who dedicated themselves to the service of 
the Lord and singing the praises of Hari, wandered from one end of the 
country to the other. The saints of this order centred their affections on 
Vithala of Pandharpur, as their patron deity. There is reason to show that 
Karnataka held cultural sway over Pandharpur and its neighbourhood 
where the worship of Vithala developed in ancient times, though in later days 
the region passed under the political and cultural hegemony of Maharashtra 
and Pandharpur itself came to be looked upon as the holy city of Maha¬ 
rashtra mysticism. But even as early as the days of Jnanesvara, Vithala 


1. Nagavarmana Chandassu, ed. Kittel, Mangalore, 1875 (Introd). 

2. History of Kannada Literature (H. I. S.). 

3. R. Narasimhacharya {Karnataka Kavicarite ) gives valuable materials. Other 
works on the Dasa Kufa which deserve mention are : (1) H. G. Bengeri’s booklet on Hari- 
dasa Kut^ (Kollegal, 1931); ‘Mystic Teachings of Haridasas of Karnatak’ by A. P. Kar- 
markar and N. B. Kalamdani (Dharwar, 1939); Belur Kesava Das’s ‘Karnataka Bhakta 
Vijaya* and Dasa Sahitya Vimarse (in Kannada); and R. S. Panchamukhi’s learned work 
of Haridasa Literature, published by the Kannada Sahitya Parishat, Bangalore (1952) 
in Kannada with an English introd. R. D. Ranade has dealt with the Mysticism of the 
Haridasas of Karnatak in his lecture on the subject (published by the Karnatak University, 
Dharwar (1953-54). Vide also my article on Vaisnava Saints of Karnatak in the Cultural 
Heritage of India , Vol. IV. (Ramakrishna Mission, Calcutta, 1956), 
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of Pandharpur was still spoken of as ‘the deity beloved of the Karnatakas, 
enshrine^ in Karnataka* : ll (Abhanga ascribed to 

Jflanesvara). 1 

The Saints of Karnataka were thus the first to develop the cult of 
devotion to Vithala and make it a living faith and a powerful instrument 
of mass uplift through the medium of soul-stirring music and bhajana, in the 
language of the people. The emphasis laid by the Dasas on true devotion 
to God and the comparative unimportance of social and caste barriers in 
spiritual advancement is echoed in the writings of the Maharashtra Saints 
also. 

The Dasas exercised a powerful influence on the mass-consciousness. 
They did for the average Kannadigas and for the women and the lower 
strata of society not acquainted with Sanskrit, what the great writers on 
the Vedanta had done for the higher strata. Their compositions were 
in easy colloquial language which captured the heart and the imagination 
of the people at large. In this respect, they differed from the authors of 
the Tevaram and Prabandha literature in Tamilnadu whose language 
and style were highly literary. The Dasas extolled the merits of Jnana 
and Bhakti and gave wholesome advice to the people in religion and ethics. 
By the power of their padas , set to music in different ragas, they roused the 
fervor of the masses and reclaimed the erring and the pussilanimous. Many 
Dasas were proficient in Sanskrit and in philosophical learning and most 
of the doctrines of Madhva were simplified and put in easily intelligible 
verses in the people’s language. As ardent followers of Madhva, the 
Dasas naturally tried to show how much more satisfying, intellectually 
and emotionally the system of Madhva was than other systems, particularly 
Samkara’s Advaita. Though viewing the world as impermanent and full of 
miserv and therefore counselling Vairagya and Bhakti to get rid of the 
transmigratory career, the Dasas were zealous advocates of reform and 
condemned sham and cant in strong terms. They denounce pseudo¬ 
religiosity, and exhort the people to be truthful in thought, word and deed. 
They laid bare the weak spots of society and offered wholesome advice to 
raise the spiritual standard. They preach an altogether austere form of 
devotion, in which there is no trace of erotic associations, such as we find in 
the Bengal school of Vaisnavism. 

Many of the Dasas were proficient in Sanskrit also. Small wonder 
then that every principle of Dvaita theology and metaphysics has been 
dealt with by them including the esoterics of its theosophy. Ardent follow¬ 
ers of Madhva that most of them were, they have criticized the Advaita 
doctrine in no uncertain terms. Though viewing the world as full of pain and 
suffering, and hence counselling Vairagya for the riddance of bondage, 
they emphasize the principle of dependence of the world on God. They 

| 1. See S. N. Rajapurohit, ‘Maharashtra va Kamatak’ Kesari, Poona, 1912-13 and 

A. P. Karmarkar, Mystic Teachings of Haridasas, Dharwar 1939, The Mangalvedhe 
taluk is, even now, acknowledgedly a Kannada speaking area. 
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are zealous advocates of reform and spiritual self-discipline and criticize 
all sham and cant, in telling phraseology. While the later Dasas like 
Vijayadasa and Jagannatha wrote particularly for Madhva circles, the 
earlier ones like Purandara, Kanaka and Sripadaraya preach the general 
code of ethics and devotion applicable to all. The mystic and psychological 
experiences of the Dasas are also recorded in some of the songs. 

The beginnings of the Dasa Kuta are lost in obscurity. Acalananda 
Vithala (888 a.d.) and some precursors or “Adyas” as they are called, by 
Vijayadasa, are believed to have been its precursors. The Adyas are sur¬ 
mised to have been “Smarta” Bhaktas of the Bhagavata school. Some 
others hold that the Adyas were the pioneers of the movement who flour¬ 
ished between Narahari Tirtha and Sripadaraja, but whose names have been 
forgotten. The example of the Virasaiva Vacankaras might also have 
had an indirect influence on the rise of the Haridasa Kuta in Karnatak 
under the aegis of the Madhva school. 

The regular history of the Haridasa Kuta as at present traceable is 
thus only from the time of Narahari Tirtha. This literature is very volu¬ 
minous and many interpolations and corruptions have crept into the corpus 
of the materials, owing to lack of central authority and tradition and wide¬ 
spread diffusion in various parts of the country. An authentic and definitive 
edition of the entire literature is a desideratum. In some cases it is difficult 
to fix the actual limits of contributions of individual Dasas, which tradition 
has exaggerated to fabulous extent. Difference of style and use of distinc¬ 
tive “Mudrikas” (nom-de-plume) help to distinguish the songs of indi¬ 
vidual Dasas. The extant literature, has been published, for the most part, 
from Udipi, Bellary, Bangalore, Belgaum, Dharwar and the Raichur and 
Gulbarga districts of the former Hyderabad State. 1 Much unpublished 
material still remains. The names of over a hundred Dasas up to recent 
times are preserved. Authentic historical particulars are available only 
for some of them. 

1. NARAHARI TIRTHA (1324-33) 

The earliest Dasa of whom we have definite information is Narahari 
Tirtha. He has already been mentioned (P. 226) as one' of direct 
disciples of Madhva. Madhva himself is believed by some to have left a 
few songs in Kannada. This is however, doubtful; though there is no doubt 
that he set the ball rolling by his stirring pieces of devotional lyrics such as 
the Dvddafa-Stotra and other compositions. The M. Vij. (xv, 84) throws a 
hint in this direction. 

Coming to Narahari, we have only three songs of his so far discovered. 
They are (1) ^ (How deluded have I become, how deluded) 

1. The Varadendra Sahitya Mandali, Lingsugur has published many fascicules of 
Dasa Sahitya with Kannada translations. The Haridasa Bharati, a Kanfiada Journal 
from Bangalore (ed. by Gopala Dasaru), is doing pioneering work in-the propagation of 
Dasa Sahitya. - - - 
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* * * * (2) srfidf (O Hari, is this proper? ) and (3) Rm*I 

(Know within thyself). His mudrika is “Narahari” or “Narahari- 
Raghupati”. Assuming that Narahari was fairly well-acquainted with 
Kannada to be able to compose songs in that language, even though it was 
not his mother-tongue (as he was either an Andhra or a native of Oriya) 
we have still to fill the gap of over a hundred years between him and 
the next famous figure in the history of the Dasa Kuta : Sripadaraja 
(1420-86). Perhaps, the reference to Narahari in the Srikurmam 
inscription as : 

may lend weight to the supposition that he was specially connected with 
the rise of some kind of great devotional movement. Internal evidence of 
the songs of the^Dasas would however seem to give the credit of pioneering 
the Dasa Movement to Sripadaraja. The problem has therefore to be left 
an open question for the present. Tradition in Andhra Pradesh traces to 
him, the impetus given to the performance of ‘Kucipudi” dances in temples. 

2. SRIpADARAJA (G. 1420-86) 

Details of his life and career have already been given in PART VI. 
His songs are very sublime and possess a happy blending of rhythm and 
meaning. His sincerity and passionate devotion are transparent in his 
songs. His important pieces are the Bhramaraglta, Venuglta and Gopi- 
gita, in addition to disconnected songs. They show a high order of musical 
excellence and literary graces. His nom-de-plume is “Ranga-Vitthala”. 
The personalistic element in his songs is most touching. In true mystic, 
grammar, he analyses the defects and mental agonies of man and lays them 
bare, before the Lord, praying for light and vision, impersonally, on behalf 
of struggling souls. 

3. VYASATlRTHA (1478-1539)* 

His life and works and contributions to Dvaita metaphysics, in 
Sanskrit, have already been dealt with. He was the most gifted disciple of 
Sripadaraja, even in the field of Dasa Kuta. He composed many beautiful 
songs under the Mudrika “Sri Krsna”, and its variants. More than for 
his own contributions, he is remembered as the farsighted Saint who gave 
to. the Order, its three greatest geniuses : Purandara Dasa, Kanaka Dasa 
and Vadiraja. He shows marvellous powers of musical effect in his songs 
and has left many padas, Suladis, Ugabhogas and other varieties of com¬ 
positions. In technical parlance, “Padas** are composed both before and 
after God-vision is obtained by the Dasa. “Suladis** are used for preaching 
doctrinal points after he has attained Aparoksa and “Ugabhogas** while 
fie is pouring out his experiences of ecstatic meditation. The ready recog¬ 
nition which he gave to Purandara and the encouragement given by him to 
Kanaka Dasa, in the face of opposition by the orthodox section indicate 
the catholicity of his outlook and breadth of vision, and moral courage. 
His admission of Kanaka to the Order of Dasas was truly a reform of 
Lutheran proportions. 
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4. PURANDARA DASA (C 1494-1564) 

The tradition 1 which holds that “Purandara Dasa” was born in 
Purandaragad in the Pune district and that he carried on a prosperous family 
business in precious stones and jewellery there can no longer be accepted. 
(See Appendix ). He was the son of Varadappa Naik, a wealthy merchant. 
His former name is said to have been Srinivasa Nayak. It would appear 
from one of the songs attributed to him qiror * * * (Bangalore i, 
237) that he was born in Vaisnava family. Doubts have however been 
expressed on this point by writers like R. S. Panchamukhi and Gopala 
Dasaru of Bangalore, who refer to certain songs attributed to the wife of 
Purandara at+d+dy w (Udipi, iii, 159) and his own ^ 

faftfg etc. in support of the view that he was originally a Smarta Brahmin. 
The evidence is not, however, convincing. The song attributed to his wife, 
running down certain “Vaisnava acaras” admits of a general application 
as a sort of “Nindastuti” of Vaisnava way of life as contrasted with others 
without any personal implication. The reference to the Vaisnavite mode 
of wearing the “Sari” in the third stanza in the above song of his wife would 
be equally inexplicable on the assumption of her 'husband having been a 
Smarta earlier. For the mode of wearing the Sari with “Kaccha” is the 
same for all Desasth Brahmin women irrespective of their belonging to 
Madhva or any other Sampradaya, in Uttara Karnataka and Maharashtra. 
The song itself is in bad taste and seems to be apocryphal. The other song 
"affagrfacvR ^ * * appears to emphasize the efficacy and indispens¬ 

ability of Taptamudrankana for a Vaisnava without implying that 
Purandara was not a Vaisnava before. The words * * 

in Bangalore i, 237, offer a real difficulty, even if it is dismissed as a song 
not of Purandara but his son, as the reference to would naturally 

mean that the family was not a recent convert to Madhva faith. 

After the age of thirty, Srinivasa Naik seems to have renounced all 
his wealth and sought spiritual guidance from Vyasatlrtha, who took him 
as his disciple and gave him “ankita” of “Purandara-Vithala”. Puran¬ 
dara Dasa visited all the sacred places in India from Badari to Ramesvaram, 
celebrating them in his songs. He has left many songs in honor of his 
Diksa Guru Vyasatlrtha, which contain valuable, historical information. 

He wields a simple yet epigrammatic style full of music, alliteration 
and harmony. His name is familiar to every child in Kamatak. His 
songs range from the most homely to the most sublime topics and are 
capable of moving one to tears at times. He made several improvements 
to the system of Karnatic Music and was its greatest exponent and syste- 
matiser. He has illustrated each Raga with a song. He was the favorite 
disciple of his Guru Vyasatlrtha who seems to have regarded him as an ideal 
Dasa * * ). The date of Purandara’s demise is_ 

given by his son Madhvapati-Vithala Dasa as 1564 A.d. ( Raktakfi ), 

Purandaradasa is credited with the authorship of 4,75,000 songs, 
according to one estimate and 4,25,000 according to another. As in the 


1. SongofVijayadasa; * * * 
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case of Tyagaraja, who is also credited with a staggeringly large number of 
Krtis, of which not more than 700 are said to be extant, not even a thou-; 
sand authentic compositions of Purandara Dasa are now accessible to us. 
Perhaps the traditional estimate is a pious exaggeration of the extent of his 
voluminous contributions. Or, perhaps it may represent the total number 
of words of his literary output,—each word being regarded as a Bhaga- 
vannama (as in the Sahasranama), in the true sense ofNamopasana, and 
Nadopasana. If this view is taken, it may bring down the total number of 
his songs (Padas, Sujadis etc.) to a reasonable figure. 

The songs of Purandara Dasa are believed to include a large number 
of Laksana-Gitas, none of which has been preserved; while of his Laksya- 
gltas only a few have been handed down to us. The responsibility for the 
loss of the former must be laid on the shoulders of the Dasa Kuta whose 
members, in later days, were least interested in the art of music in its scien¬ 
tific aspect. This is the price which a musical Saint has to pay at the hands 
of his devotees and followers. But for the vicissitudes of the Vijayanagar 
Kingdom* a much larger part of his Laksyagitas and many of his Laksana- 
gitas could have survived. Tulajendra, one of the scholarly Rulers of 
Tanjore, quotes numerous Suladis of Purandara Dasa, which are not now 
current. The shifting of the centre of gravity of S. Indian culture from 
Vijayanagar to regions further south, after the fall of Vijayanagar, was to a 
great extent responsible for the undeserved oblivion which enveloped the 
splendid contributions of Purandara Dasa. 1 

The debt which Karnataka Music, as we now have it, owes to Puran¬ 
dara Dasa can never be repaid. Whatever the nature of the older Teva- 
ram “pajns” they could not be totally divorced from the basic and standard 
schemes of the Saiigita Sastra derived from Bhatata. This is clear from the 
adoption of Sanskritic titles of works on ancient Tamil music (Hat JVftl) 
like Panca-Bharatiyam , Bharata-Senapatiyam, Indra-Kaliytm etc., cited by 
Atjiyarku-Nallar (16th century ?) in his commentary on the Silappadikaram 
(2nd century a.d.). The stream of thought is the same. ; 

Even at a later stage, the so-called Northern and Southern systems 
of Indian Music had and do even now have much in common and have 
bifurcated from the same common source. Unlike the northern system; 
which did not have the advantage of any great master who combined in 
himself mastery of the art and science of music, the Southern system has 
been blessed with a galaxy of masterminds in the art and science of music; 
headed by Purandara Dasa himself. The name Kamatak Music as applied 
to the system is appropriate in that it was shaped by the great Gurus of 
Purandara Dasa like Vyasatirtha and Sripadaraja and standardized by 
Purandara himself and further crystallized by another distinguished son 
of Karnataka,—the famous Venkata Makhi, a scion of the Hoysala Kar¬ 
nataka family of Govinda Diksita of Tanjore and minister of Sevappa 
Nayaka and Acyuta Nayaka, Rulers of Tanjore. It is an established fact, 
though not so well known that Tyagaraja 1767-1847 himself was greatly 
inspired by Purandara D&sa and has recognized him as his inspirer, among 
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others, in one of the introductory verses (Kandaipadya) to his Prahlada- 
Bhakta-Vijaya : 

^ qfoflST 11 " ( Telugu ). 

It is also admitted by authorities in the field that a comparison of 
the songs of Purandara Dasa and Tyagaraja bears out the close affinity 
of style and thought between them. It is also conceded that Muthusvami 
Diksitar’s frequent use of Sujadi “Saptatalas” and his shaping of melodious 
forms of antique Ragas, embodied in the Devaranamas of Purandara Dasa, 
is proof of the former’s indebtedness to the latter. The “Sujadi-Sapta- 
Talas” are themselves regarded as the unique contribution of the Dasa 
Sahitya from Sripadaraja onwards. Some of the padas of Purandara 
containing the Nayaka-Nayikabhava motif are, but for the language; 
“apt to be fancied as Ksetrajna’s.” 

That Purandara Dasa was not merely a Dasa in the limited sense Of 
the term but an authority on Music, who felt called upon to systematize 
the Sangita-Paddhati of his times, is clear from his introduction of the 
Malavagaula scale as the basis of musical instruction. Besides this he 
devised a graded series of lessons which till recently prevailed in the whole 
of S. India, in the teaching of music, irrespective of the language of the 
learner. The Svaravalis, “Jante-Varisais”, Alamkara and Gitas, laid 
out by him form the right royal road to the mastery of Karnataka music 
in all its intricacies. 


5. KANAKA DASA 

Purandara’s contemporary and friend Kanaka Dasa was a native of 
Ba^a in the Bankapur taluk of the Dharwar district. He is believed to 
have been a shepherd or Kuruba by caste and a chieftain of Ba^a. He 
calls himself an unlettered man : 

i srcfo? *tt ii 

t T«fa<££ f Rwwt h (Mohana Tarangini) 

This may however be a poetic exaggeration common to most Mystics. 1 
For, his works reveal a perfect mastery of Sanskrit and Kannada literature 2 
and show that he was well-versed in contemporary literature. He styles 
himself “Kanakadasottama” in his Mohana-Tarahgiijx (ii, 1). 

According to Betageri Krishna Sarma {Ndnu Kania Vijayanagara , 
Karnataka Jana Jivana, Dharwar, 1939) Kanaka Dasa was a staunch 
Srivaisnava (follower of Ramanuja) and remained so throughout his life 
and that there is no evidence that he became a “disciple” of Vyasatirtha 
or adopted the Madhva diksa, at any time, (p. 67, op. cit.). The evidence 
on which he takes his stand is that Kanaka Dasa, in his Mohana-Tarangini , 
pays homage to Ramanuja and to (Tirumalai) Tatacarya, his Guru : 

1. Cf. (Kumara Vyasa); Nammalvar, Tiruvaimozhi , 

ii, 3, 3. 

2. Cf. Mohanatarangipi ii, 20-30 with Bana's Kadambari ; 

^ qffrftir • • • et c- 
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cnwyJHTWT Bifatittmc *rr»T n 

f ftfot ^5 qtr U4*J*K4lf<:«n34 ftnsrspTT I 

ii^^ Mwi4N ?rRrRn^rf^if?niT^5 ii (i, 2-3; 4) 
and xxvi, 2. As against this, we have to take into account the reference to 
Kanaka in the songs of Purandara, the tradition about “Kanakana Khindi” 
at Udipi and the evidence of Kanaka’s own songs (Udipi 98-99) which 
tend to show strongly that at least in his later days (as we know him through 
his Padas) he had come under the influence of the Madhva faith and had 
had his initiation at the hands^ of Vyasatirtha as Madhva tradition has 
consistently held and as the Dasa Kuta has accepted without demur. 
Betageri Krishna Sarma, moreover, has overlooked the fact that despite 
his respectful references to Ramanuja and Tatacarya, in his Mohana 
Tarahgini , Kanaka Dasa has clearly violated the $rivai$nava Samprdaya , 
in having bowed down, at the beginning of the Mohanatarahgini itself, to 
the gods Siva, Ganesa and to Parvatl and in the order of merit in which he 
mentions them : Rudra (ver. 8) Brahma (9) Parvatl (10) Sarasvatl (11) 
Ganesa (12) Garuda (13) Sesa (14) etc. Now, as “Nityasuris” Garuda 
and Sesa^ occupy, in Srivaisnava creed, a higher status than Brahma, 
Rudra and others, and Rudra is scrupulously assigned a place below 
Brahma as his son. (See songs of Tondaradippodi Alvar). In any case, 
Ganesa’s mention above Garuda (known as “Periya Tiruvadi” in Tamil) 
and Sesa as “Nityasuris” would be sacrilegeous for any true Rama- 
nujiya. We may therefore conclude from these facts, that though Kanaka 
was under the influence of Tatacarya in his early life, he could not and did 
not subscribe wholly to the dogmas of $rivai$navism against the worship 1 of Siva 
etc., and that was wl|y, in later years, he felt more drawn to the Vaisnav- 
ism of Madhva as preached by Vyasatirtha which was certainly more 
tolerant and accommodative of the worship of other gods like Siva, Ganesa 
and others of the Hindu pantheon and became his disciple. There are 
songs like vr^r and aflrg i (Udipi, 98-99) 1 2 * which point 

clearly to a change of faith. 

Kanaka died at Kaginele, 8 where he built or consecrated a temple 
to his favorite deity Adikesava, whose name, he adopted as his pen name 
later for his songs. Unlike Purandara, he was a ‘free-thinker*. Caste 
and creed were no barriers to Moksa, in his opinion. He was persecuted 
for his extreme views by the orthodox followers of Vyasatirtha This is 
alluded to in one of his songs by Purandara himself (Udipi, 215, p. 92, 
1952). 4 But Vyasatirtha stood firm and revealed the greatness and 

1. Cf. an i 

SlTfcpT: I 

sr % % II (Ramanuja, Sribhdsya). 

2. Quoted by R. S. Panchamukhi, ‘Karnataka Haridasa Sahitya, Bangalore, 1952, 

(p. 66). ' 

"3. Sixteen miles from"Haven railway station (Barigalore-Hubli section). 

4. I (Udipi, i, 215). 
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devotion of Kanaka to his other disciples. Even to this day. “Kanakana 
Khinqji” (Kanaka’s Window) at the temple of Sri Krsna at Udipi, is a 
witness to his marvellous devotion to God. The Vadiraja—GVCA (V, 
11-18) composed at the time of the second successor of Vadiraja 
(in about 1640 a.d.) refers to Kanaka’s residence at Udipi, after undergoing 
Visnudiksa and Taptamudrankana. 

Besides many devotional songs including “Mun<jiges” (allegories) 
he wrote the Mohanataratigini, (p) 1 Haribhaktisara , (P) D Ramadhyana 
Carite and Nalacarite. His portrayal of feelings is vivid, and penetrating. 
He can be most homely and sublime as occasions demand and rises to 
inimitable perfection of art. 

6. VADIRAJA (1480-1600) 

Vadiraja, the erudite author of the Yuktimallika and other Sanskrit 
works, was also a Dasa of outstanding merit. He has left Ramagadya, 
Vaikunfhavarnane, LakfmUobhdnehadu etc. His mudrika was “Hayavadana”. 
There are quite a number of songs of other Dasas who came after him, 
referring to the fact of his having been a disciple of Vyasatirtha 

7. VIJAYADASA (1687-1765) 

The next leading figure in the Dasa Kuta was Vijayadasa, a native 
6f Cikalparavi in the Manvi taluk of the Raichur district. (Karnataka). 
He died at Chipgiri, four miles from Guntakal. Though considered to have 
been a disciple of Purandara, there is a gap of about 150 years between 
them. He composed many songs and Suladis. His style is stiff and full 
of Sanskritisms. Some of them are of great length. His thorough grasp 
of the Sastras is manifest at every step. He is an ardent Vaisnava extolling 
Madhva as the Saviour of mankind. His mudrika is “Vijaya-Vithala”. 
He had many disciples, the best known of whom were Bhaganna Dasa 
or ‘‘Gopala-Vithala’’ (1717-57) and Timmanna Dasa of Adoni, The 
former belonged to Masurkallu, in the Devadurga taluk of Raichur. 

9. JAGANNATHA DASA (1726-1809) 

Bhaganna’s reputed successor was Jagannatha Dasa, 2 native of 
Byagavata in the Manvi taluk of Raichur, He was the most distinguished 
Dasa after Vijayadasa. His mudrika is “Jagannatha Vithala”. He is 
said to have been miraculously converted to faith in the Dasa Ktita, after 
a cruel illness, by Vijayadasa, who caused his disciple Gopaladasa to part 
with forty years of his life in favor of Jagannatha. Jagannatha’s former 
name was Slnappa. He is a very forcible writer and known chiefly for 


1. It is a metrical Kavya, in the Sarigatya metre, in 42 Sandhis of about 11,000 
yerses, depicting the story of Usa and Aniruddha, in a highly romantic vein. 

2, He should be distinguished from Jagannatha Tirtha of Bha$yadipika-fame, who 
was also his senior contemporary. Dr. K. M. Krishna Rao has published a good study of 
Jagannatha Dasa. (Mysore, 1956). 
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his prodigious scholarship in Sanskrit and mastery of original Sanskrit texts 
of the system. He has burning enthusiasm for the cause of Madhva 
philosophy and writes a powerful style laden with technical wisdom and 
theological intricacies. His style is highly Sanskritised and his work teems 
with the details of Bhakti, Mukti, Taratamya, Aparoksa etc. His magnum 
opus, the Harikathamrtasdra , 1 is a mine of information on Madhva theology 
and is honored as a great authority and standard work of reference on the 
Esoterics of its theology, by the adherents of the Dasa Kuta. It is written 
in the Bhamini Satpadi metre and is an epitome of Madhva theology, in 
32 Sandhis (chapters). This Kannada work has the special honour of 
having a very recondite Sanskrit commentary by Sankarsana odeyaru 
(d. 1862) disciple of Visvapriya Tirtha of Sode Mutt. 

His best known disciples were Srida-Vithala and Pranesa-Vithala. 
Among his successors may be mentioned Yogindra Dasa and Venkata 
Dasa of Bellary, who died in 1925. 

The Dasa Kuta is thus, to this day, a living force in Karnataka and 
many itinerant Dasas are-still keeping up the hoary traditions of their Order. 


I 


• *,i.> . '■ i * ; 


.. C r j - 
i 


1. Printed (1910) at Belgaum with a commentary of Kamalapati Dasa. 




Chapter XXXIX 


INFLUENCE OF MADHVA THOUGHT ON 

BENGAL VAI §I^AVISM 

NATURE AND EXTENT OF INFLUENCE 
(A) EARLY WRITERS 

ACCORDING to the Vaisnava traditions of Bengal, the religion of Cai- 
tanya was an offshoot of the Madhva faith. Though Caitanya himself had 
his ordination as a monk from Kesava Bharat!, 1 who undoubtedly belonged 
to an Advaitic Order, 2 yet, he is. said to have inherited his “Vaisnava 
Diksa” from Isvara Puri, who is said to have come from the Order of 
Bhaktas founded by Vyasatirtha thro* Laksmipati and Madhavendra Puri. 3 
The teachers Madhavendra Puri, Isvara Puri, Nityananda and Advaita, 4 
were probably not Madhvas in outlook. It is, no doubt, true that Baladeva 
Vidyabhusana, one of the leading exponents of the Caitanya cult in the 
18th century, expressly states in his Prameya-ratnavali and other works, 
that Caitanya belongs to the Madhva-Sampradaya, by virtue of his descent 
from Vyasatirtha through Laksmipati and other monks and quotes the 
genealogy of teachers already mentioned by Kavikamapura, in his 
Gauraganoddeiadipika : 


Sri madhvAcArya 



1 2 3 4. Aksobhya Tirtha 

Jayatirtha 
(Jnanasindhu) 
(Dayinidhi) 

I 

Vidya (nidhi)dhiraja 
Rajendra 

Jaya (dhvaja)dharma 
Puru?ottama 

i 

1. Caitanyacandrodaya of Kavikamapura, 1854, p. 140. 

2. SPT 3TTHY (Caitanyacaritdmjta, i, 7, 64, p. 152). 

3. See. Gauragapoddeiadipika. . 

4. Puri is a title of an Advaitic order of Monks. 
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Brahmanya (1478) 
Vyasatirtha (d. 1539) 
Laksmipati 

l 

Madhavendra Puri 

___i 

Isvara Puri Advaita Nityananda 

Caitanya (1485-1533) 

In recent years, however, the accepted Madhva descent of Caitanya 
(Sampradaya) has been seriously questioned and sought to be repudiated 
by certain Bengali writers like Dr. S. K. De 1 and Amarnath Ray 2 and the 
genealogy given by Baladeva dismissed as a forgery and a concoction. This 
has met with stout opposition from traditional quarters in Bengal and 
Assam and a keen fight is still going on over the issue. 3 

The, genealogy iurnished by Kavikarnapura and Baladeva, is to 
some extent, defective. The names of Jnanasindhu and Dayanidhi are 
nowhere to be found among the successors of Jayatlrtha. Vidyanidhi 
is evidently a mistake for Vidyadhiraja and Jayadharma a variant of 
Jayadhvaja. As for Vyasatirtha himself, there is nothing to show that he 
could not have had a North Indian disciple of the name of Laksmipati, 
who might have been initiated into the Bhakti Pantha, which he transmit¬ 
ted to Madhavendra Puri and other monks obviously of an Advaitic order. 
As a matter of fact, Madhva himself received orders from Acyutapreksa, 
who for all practical purposes represented an Advaitic order, so far as 
outward appearances went. It might also be remembered that the 
Ekadantjli order is common to both the §amkara and Madhva Sampra- 
dayas, while other Vaisnava orders differ from them. The point, there¬ 
fore, stressed by some Bengali writers against the Madhva affiliation of 
Caitanya, on the ground that Caitanya took what they call “Mayavada- 
Sannyasa”, (meaning Ekadandi order), is, thus, of no force. In this way, 
Caitanya himself might have inherited the gospel of Bhakti from his 
teacher Isvara Puri. But there are not sufficient proofs that Isvara Puri 
was, at any time, imbued with purely “Madhva” ideas. Even if he had 
been, his title “Puri”, 4 is a sufficient indication that he could not have 
belonged to the Madhva order , which in the 16th. century could not have 

1. See his paper in Wintemitz Com. Vol. Leipzig, 1933, p. 201, which suffers from 
several misapprehensions re. the order of Madhva Sannyasins such as that these ascetics 
retain their Sikha and yajnopavita after ordination and do not use the salutation “Narayana- 
smaranam”. 

2. See his paper on Caitanya and Madhva in Assam Research Soc. Journal, July 
1934, April 1935. 

v s 3. See Rejoinder to above by Acyutacaran Tattvanidhi J.A.R.S. Jan. 1935. 

'< 4. We have seen Vyasatirtha had many Advaitins among his disciples such as his 

biographer Somanatha. But the title Puri is distinctively “Advaitic” See M. Vij. xii, 2. 
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tolerated such a distinctly ‘Advaitic* title for one of its brethren. We 
know too that Caitanya himself (1485-1533) was a younger contemporary 
of Vyasatirtha' (1478-1539). It sounds rather strange that Caitanya should 
have preferred to take orders from an Advaitic monk in or about 1509, 
when he might have known that the illustrious Vyasatirtha (the Paramaguru 
of his Paramaguru, according to the tradition of Baladeva) was then alive 
and at the height of his power in the South. All things considered, it 
appears more or less certain that Caitanya had not heard of Vyasatirtha 
at all, until much later, say about 1520 when he went to the South. It 
is not, however, unlikely, that a Bhakti Movement was started in the North 
by Rajendra Tlrtha and his disciple Jayadhvaja, during their sojourn 
there. The tradition, in the Vyasaraja Mutt, is that Rajendra, after his 
ordination, went north and never returned and we have no record of his 
place of interment in any place in S. India. We have it from Kavikarna- 
pura, that the celebrated Visnu Purl, author of Bhaktiratnavali was a disciple 
of Jayadhvaja. 1 Most probably, it was this Visnu Puri, who was the real 
founder of the Bhakti Movement in the North and the teachers Laksmipati, 
Madhavendra Puri and Isvara were descended from him and of these 
Isvara was probably contemporaneous with Vyasatirtha and presumably 
Well-acquainted with him. This may, in a way, explain, how, in later 
days when the genealogy of the Caitanya Sampradaya had to be put up, 
he came to be reckoned in the line of Suddha Vaisnava monks descended 
from Madhvacarya. So far as Caitanya himself was concerned, there 
is no means of estimating the exact nature and extent of influence of the 
special doctrines of Madhva, on him, as he has not left us any philosophical 
works of his own. Judging from his biographies, this influence does not 
appear to have been very pronounced. 

Even at the time of his visit to the South, he does not seem to have 
been taken up over-much with Madhvaism. 2 The Bengali biography 
Caitanyacaritdmrta speaks of his visit to Udipi, the birth place of Madhva; 
but quite apart from the fact that its account is by no means flattering to 
the then Svamis of the Krsna Matha, the criticisms 3 said to have been made 
by Caitanya on the doctrines of Madhva, suffer from a serious misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation of the true and actual position taken up by Madhva 
on the relative positions of Karma, Jnana and Bhakti, 4 in the scheme of 


1. Cf. SThrftOTTjfr *FT ffa: I 

s rat r fog * * * “ 

2. fearer q*T* ^t: i fofa ' 

fffOTfor: I IT* ! II 

( Caitanyacandrodaya, VIII, p. 174,. Bib. Ind. 1854). 

3. Cf. "sn; ^ i 

*brr ii" ' 

4. ^MruUM ’twTW % *T II (Brh. Up. c.) 

See c. on Gitd iii, 21. The same texts from the Bhagavata as have been cited by 
Madhva, have been put into the mouth of Caitanya in the Bengali biography of 
Kf?nadasa, in expounding the ideal nature of Bhakti, ■ . . _ m. 
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Sadhanas. Perhaps, Caitanya had ample time, afterwards, to revise his 
opinion of the faith of Madhva and instruct his disciples accordingly. 

However that may be, it is not true to say that “Bengal Vaisnavism 
came under the influence of Madhva thought, through Jiva Gosvamin, the 
nephew of Rupa and Sana tana”. For, Rupa himself, was considerably 
influenced by Madhva's special doctrines, in his Laghubh&gavatdmrta. He not 
only quotes 1 from Madhva, but is also anxious to reconcile his views with those 
of Madhva, on certain very intimate doctrines of his Suddha-Vaisnavism 2 
and quotes the very passages cited by Madhva from the Brahmatarka (a 
work quoted only by Madhva and not known to us through any other source, 
or recognized by any other system), on the unity of the Divine constitution. 
The doctrine is known as that of “Savisesabheda” between God and His 
attributes and all Avataras and is based on the peculiar doctrine of “Visesas”, 
that is distinctive of Madhva metaphysics (which has been dealt with at 
length under VISI^UDASACARYA and VYASATlRTHA in Chapters 
XXIV and XXIX of this work). The conception of “Acintyasakti” 
that is introduced by the Caitanya school, is again clearly set forth by 
Madhva under B. T. X% 7, 49 and is only a terminological variation of the 
same idea of “Visesa”. Rupa also appeals to the many authorities, cited 
by Madhva 3 on this issue, in his Brahma Sutra Bhasya, Bhagavata-Tatparya 
etc. Thus, the influence of Madhva thought in moulding an important 
aspect of Vaisnava theology of Bengal and its conception of Godhead, 
even in the works of Rupa Gosvamin, cannot be seriously denied. 

Still, it could not be said that Rupa had decided to adopt Madhva 
as his sole and only guide and teacher or was prepared to entirely agree 
with him, in all matters. His respect for Madhva does not exclude his 
homage to the great Advaitic commentator on the Bhagavata : Srldhara 
Svamin, whom he quotes 4 5 and mentions 6 several times. 

Rupa’s nephew, Jiva Gosvamin, is no doubt greatly influened by 
the views of Madhva 6 and is prepared to take his word for it, that such 
sources as Caturvedcdikha> Brahmatarka, are genuine. 7 But, he is equally 
well-disposed towards the memories of Samkara 8 and Ramanuja. 9 The 
attitude of the early followers of Caitanya, then, seems to have been one of 
eclecticism. 

At the same time, the Bengal Vaisnava writers have, as a rule, shown 


1. Laghubhagavatamrta, Venkatesvara Steam Press, Bombay, 1902, p. 55. 

2. Op. cit. pp. 125 (Pddma) and 162-63. 

3. ^f^RTT (P. 222). 

4. (p. 18). 

5. P. 60. 

6. i Safsandarbha, pp. 15, 18, 77, 93, 101, 102 etc. 

7. Op. cit. p. 22. 

8. Op. cit. p. 17. 

9. Op. cit. p. 164, 
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their undisguised antipathy to the Mayavada of Samkara 1 . Jiva says in so many 
words , that he would follow the lead of Sridhara Svamin, ONLY so far as 
it would be in keeping with the principles of genuine Vaifnavism of the Suddha- 
Vaipiava type : 

^1^1% li ( Safsandarbha, p. 20). The term “Suddha-Vaisnava” 2 3 is 
traditionally applied to the system of Madhva as distinguished from that 
of Ramanuja and others. The implication in Jiva Gosvamin’s words is 
obvious that he cannot and would not follow Sridhara in his predilections 
for Advaita. 

All these show that the Gosvamins® were equally divided in their 

allegiance between Madhva and Sridhara. It may therefore be observed 

that till the days of Jiva Gosvamin, the Bengal Vaisnavas were only partially 

influenced by the writings of Madhva and his followers. The dependence on 

and attachment to the Bhagavata Purana shown by Madhva’s system, was 

also very probably one important factor which brought the Caitanya cult 

closer to it than to those of Samkara or Ramanuja and paved the way for 

its ultimate affiliation with it, which was bound to come as a logical 

fulfilment of its “Suddha-Vaisnavism”. 

• ♦ 

(B) It was in the 18th century that this influence became very 
pronounced and predominant. The two great writers of this period were (1) 
Radhadamodara, 4 a Kanyakubja Brahmin and (2) his disciple Baladeva 
Vidyabhusana of Orissa or S. Bengal. 

1. RADHA DAMODARA (G. 1710-60) 

He wrote a Vedanta Syamantaka , which has been published from 
Lahore. 5 It is a short tract in six Kiranas (chapters) dealing with the 
Pramanas to be accepted, the five Prameyas viz., God, Souls, Prakrti, Time 
and Karma. Chapters iii-vi, deal with the Prameyas one after the other. 
Radha Damodara quotes passages from the B. S. B. of Madhva (p. 14) 
and pleads vigorously for the distinction of the Jiva and Brahman and 
repudiates the doctrine of Avacyatva of Brahman (p. 21). 

2. BALADEVA VIDYABHOSA^A (C. 1720-90) 

His pupil Baladeva, is said to have belonged to the Balasore district 
of Orissa lying in the southern border of Bengal proper. He was a 
contemporary of Jayasimha, Ruler of Jeypore, who flourished in the 

1. In the Caitanyacaritamrta itself (Adilila, vii, st. 121 ff.) Caitanya, on the occasion 
of a meeting with Advaitins at Banaras, is represented as establishing the ariutva of the 
Jivas and as having severely criticized the Vibhutva-interpretation of that adhikarana, 
by Samkara. (P. 161-64, Gaudiya Edn.). 

2. See chap. XVI. 

3. Sanatana, in his Vaisriavatosirii c. on the Bhag. refers to Sridhara Svamin with 
respect (No. 3522-3, Ind. Office Mss.). 

4. I I 

(Baladeva, Siddhantaratna , VII, 34 (p. iv, Introd. to Punjab Oriental Series, no. 19). 

5. Punjab Oriental Series, XIX, 1930, 
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beginning of the 18th century. Aufrecht notes that one ofBaladevaYworks, 
a commentary on the Utkalikavallari, was written in 1765 a.d. He was a 
painstaking scholar and an enthusiastic follower of Caitanya though not 
always quite an accurate authority on the philosophy or theology of Madhva, 
judging from certain mis-statements of his. But of his zealous acceptance 
of and devotion to Madhva Sampradaya, there can be no doubt. He 
“studied Vedanta in Mysore and became well-versed in the commentaries 
of Samkara and Madhva and got himself initiated into the cult of the latter” 
(M. Nandi. Philosophy of Baladeva , p. 18). He lived up to a ripe old age 
and spent his last days at Brndavan, adopting Sannyasa. 

WORKS 

Over a dozen works 1 are ascribed to him, which include (1—10) 
cc. on the ten Upanisads** (11) the Vifnusahasrandma* * (12) a Stavamala ** 
and commentaries on (13) the Laghubhagavatamrta (p ) of Rupa Gosva- 
min and (14) on the Sapsandarbha (p ) of Jiva Gosvamin. We have also 
an independent tract of his entitled Prameyaratndvali (p) and (16—18) three 
works dealing with &ie Brahmasutras. 

Of these, the Prameyaratndvali , 2 is an exposition of the nine cardinal 
principles of the Vaisnavism of Caitanya which are identical with and 
based on the nine fundamental tenets of Madhva’s religious and philoso¬ 
phical thought, summed up in the well-known verse cited by Baladeva with 
the remark : strt — 

ffr: TRT: HR gpirTr^RTt 

f*raT <1 *MI: I 

which he paraphrases with one of his own, indicating the perfect harmony 
of views between Madhva and Caitanya on those points : 
sn$ faw ^ Ptr 

HR I 

ifr^t CTTO? HR |h SRM 

and writes ; 

3TRRHpT TfaHTpT HRT SHTHTRlPr HPd I 

srdtf^T pir Mr 11 

It is in this work that he gives the Guruparampara of Caitanya from Madhva 
through Rajendra Tirtha and Vyasatirtha (Vide Tables of Madhva Mutts 
pp. 208-209. 

His most important work is however the Govinda Bhayya on the B. S. 
which draws heavily on the B. S. B. of Madhva. 3 We have a ms. of this 

1. See Introd. to Laghubhdgavatdmrta, Venkatesvar Press, Bombay, 1902. 

2. A translation of this work, in English, has been published in the S.B.H. Series, 
Allahabad. 

3. For details see Appendix V, 
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The Siddhantaratna or Govinda- 
of introduction to the above 


work 1 in the Madras O. L. (R. No. 2290). 
bhdjyapifhikd (Madras O. L. 2989) is a sort 
and contains the following eight padas : 

vs. frwwifiiEKra : 

The author bows in his work to Rupa and Sanatana calling them “veritable 
clouds in dispelling the dust-storms of Mayavada” (ver. 4) and concludes 
with a handsome and reverential tribute and homage to Madhva : 


BW R lfr r C RT: 

3W#P>PT: 


rwifa a-pgfedr S Hre : ii 


He wrote his own c. on the Siddh&ntaratna (Madras R. no. 2989). 
It is remarked in the course of this c. that the author wrote his Siddhanta- 
ratna , to reinforce his Govindabhasya . 2 Here, too, is affirmed Caitanya’s 
descent in Sampradaya from Madhva : 1^4) (wnPl «r<# mi-4 - 

- Dr. Nandi has tried to show: 3 that “any judgment on Baladeva’s 
philosophy being similar to Caitanya’s or Madhva’s will be onesided 
and unjustifiable” {Op. cit. p. 509). The data on which he has 
arrived at such a conclusion are full of inconsistencies. Referring, for 
example, to the doctrine of Visesas accepted byBaladeva, he writes, “Das- 
gupta and M. N. Sircar think that Baladeva has borrowed the original idea 
of the doctrine of Visesas from the Madhva school, to which he formally 
belonged. I think it would be more correct if we say that he has borrowed it, 
if at all, from his spiritual preceptor Radha Damodara; the reason being 
that the examples [Be-ness exists; Distinction is different; Time exists] 
which Baladeva has used and the purpose for which the doctrine of Viiesas has been 
brought up are exactly the same as used by Radha Damodara in his work 
Vedanta-Syamantaka ” (p. 77. italics mine). A reference to P. 355 
ante and f. n. therein would at once disprove any originality for the 
formulation of the doctrine of Visesas or the purpose for which it has been 
introduced or the examples with which it has been supported either for 
Baladeva or for his teacher Radha Damodara (who has himself quoted 
from Madhva’s B. S. B.) as these examples given by Baladeva and his 
teacher have been taken bodily from the Nyayamrta of Vyasatirtha. 4 


1. Translated into English by Srish Chandra Vasu, S. B. H. Series. 

2. srofiter f^rrwft 

ftreFtJTFTTM fldfl* fil+d^l+T. Govinda Ekanti was probably the ascetic name 
of Baladeva. 

3. M. Nandi, ‘Philosophy of Baladeva Vidyabhusana’ (doctoral thesis at the Bombay 
University, 1955. Typecopy : Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Library). 

4. f% =g, * * * * W '■frfr fw:’ * * * * '^TW: tnn 

fwttS3>rNrPT:il {Nym. P, 564 b) • 
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Dr. Nandi would not have claimed any originality for the doctrine 
of Visesas or the examples supporting it for Baladeva and his preceptor, 
had he been aware of the existence of such a work as the Nyayamrta and of 
this particular doctrine having been established there, argumentatively, 
in the section on Visesas ! Since it is admitted by Nandi himself that 
Baladeva studied Vedanta in Mysore and got himself initiated into Madhva’s 
Sampradaya (there ?), it hardly stands to reason that Baladeva had not 
studied such a monumental work on the Madhva system as the Nym. Nandi 
is wrong, again in endorsing without proper examination, Sircar’s view 
that while Madhva accepts Visesas in relation to the attributes of the 
Absolute, the Jivas and the world also, “Baladeva confines his Visesas to 
the distinction of attributes in the Infinite and (does) not (extend them) 
to the categories oflexistence such as Jivas, Prakrti etc. and hence, breaks 
off from the Madhva traditions ”. (p. 78. Italics mine). 

For, a little thought bestowed upon the significance of the examples 
actually cited by Baladeva to elucidate the category of Visesa (from his 
preceptor’s work) would show the absurdity of Dr. Nandi’s contention that 
Baladeva confines his Visesas to the infinite Brahman and does not extend 
it, like Madhva, to other categories of existencse such as the Jivas and 
Prakrti. For the examples : flrTT fw:, arfkr, and the 

examples of the Sun and his light, the serpent and its coil ( ahikund.ala ) 
cited by Baladeva in his c. on B. S. iii, 2, 28, pertain to the realm of 
Prakrti and the material world and clearly involve the acceptance of the 
theory of Visesas as a necessary logical truth already verified and accepted 
in respect of the categories of existence and applied, by parity of reasoning, 
to the realm of Brahman also. Otherwise, these examples would not be 
competent to establish the presence of the sadhya (“Visesas”) in Brahman, 
to regulate the relation of dharmadharmibhava between Brahman and its 
attributes, without reference to an actual or absolute difference. 

In the same way, the supposed non-acceptance by Madhva, of the 
four kinds of Mukti viz., Salokya, Sarupya, Samipya and Sayujya, which 
Nandi has urged as another formidable proof of Baladeva’s “breaking off” 
from the Madhva tradition is equally imaginary. It is not based on any 
first hand acquaintance with the works of Madhva. For, the existence of 
these four kinds or aspects of Moksa has been fully recognized by Madhva 
and it has been actually used by him as one of the many arguments in 
favor of his thesis of gradation of intrinsic bliss ( anandataratamya) among 
souls, in Moksa : 

(Madhva, B. S. B iv, 4, 19). 1 


1. See also Madhva, G. B ii, 52. 
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EXPANSION OF MADHVA SAMPRADAYA IN MAHARASHTRA 
AND AMONG THE GAUDA-SARASVATAS AND OTHER 
COMMUNITIES IN VARIOUS PARTS OF INDIA 

DR. BHANDARKAR, in his Vaishnavism, Saivism, etc., has left the impres¬ 
sion that the Madhva system has not taken roots in Maharashtra or 
found any widespread response there. This is not correct. There are clear 
evidences of the penetration of the Madhva Sampradaya, right from the 
days of Madhva and his immediate disciples, into the whole of Southern 
Maharashtra covering the present districts of Kolhapur, Sholapur, Satara, 
Poona, Nasik and Ahmednagar. There is adequate evidence that in the 
12th and 13th centuries, there existed a considerable percentage of 
Kannada-speaking people in the population of these parts of Maharashtra. 
The northern limit of this influence appears to have been the district of 
Ahmednagar along the course of the Godavari. 1 The system of Madhva 
does not, however, appear to have penetrated into the Vidarbha country, 
the Marathwada region and the Khandesh and Konkan districts. But 
there are, tg this day, many Maharashtrian Brahmin families (exclusively 
Desasthas) in the Satara, Kolhapur, Poona, Nasik and Sholapur districts, 
owing denominational allegiance to Madhva-Sampradaya, 2 though their 
number is small. Many families seem to have migrated to Karnataka 
and to Tamilnad, owing to disturbed political conditions in the 16th and 
17th centuries and for religious reasons as well, in the wake of the itineracy 
of the Uttaradi Mutt. Instances of certain families in Maharashtra having 
become lukewarm in their faith in Madhva-Sampradaya, on account of 
inability to conform to the rigidity of beliefs and conduct imposed by it 
and gradually drifting away from it into the Advaita Sampradaya, for all 
practical purposes, have also been recorded. The rehabilitation of the 
fortunes of this Sampradaya in Maharashtra would have to be taken up 
by the Uttaradi Mutt, which claims jurisdiction over this area. Similar 
is the.case with the Andhra area; where, also, the much larger percentage 
of followers of Madhva Sampradaya is not-having that much of close con¬ 
tact with the Mutt that is desirable in the interest of keeping up the com¬ 
munity-sense alive. There is no adequate literature in these two regional 


1. This was also the traditional boundary of Karnataka according to the 10th cen¬ 
tury work on Kannada Poetics : the Kavirajamarga of the famous Rashtrakuta King 
Nrpatunga : 

5pm ll” (i, 36). 

2. Such as for example the Laddu, Ghatge, Suru, Wa^ve, Raddi, Shingre and 
Gajendragadkar families. 
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languages on Madhva philosophy to satisfy the religious and philosophical 
needs of the people of these parts. It is high time the Uttaradi Mutt 
takes up the matter and rouses the interest of people in these areas. 

The M. Vij. (x. 4) records Madhva’s having passed through Maha¬ 
rashtra on his way to Badari and back. It also refers to his meeting Maha- 
deva (1266-71), Ruler of Devagiri. Madhva’s first meeting with his first 
disciple from outside Tulunacj, Padmanabha Tirtha, seems to have taken 
place, in all probability, at Puntamba (or Paithan) on the Godavari. 
Padmanabha Tirtha himself has already been shown to have been a Uttara- 
Karnataka (p. 223). The presence of a good percentage of Kan¬ 
nada-speaking people in the population of the Ahmadnagar district and 
the currency of Kannad^language in the district in the 13 th century (side 
by side with the “Marhate” language of the majority) have been con¬ 
clusively established by discovery of the presence of a good number of 
Kannada words redolent of the life of common people, in the Jnaneivari 
and other works ofjnanadeva (1275—96). The special reference in the 
Jnanefvari to “Dvaita” 1 and “Advaita” systems side by side (in addition 
to separate references to Mlmamsa and Tarka-Sastra among ‘Dualistic 
systems forming part of the Saddarsanas) shows that the “Dvaita” school 
of ‘Vedanta’ (of Madhva) should have made its presence felt in Jnana- 
deva’s own district at the time of his writing his c. on Gita. We may 
therefore take it that some Maharashtrian families in the Godavari region 
had joined Madhya’s faith, in his own lifetime. We have evidence that 
the families of at least two famous writers in Dvaita Vedanta, in the 17 th 
century, viz. (i) Ramacarya-Vyasa of Nym-Tarangini fame and (ii) Ananda- 
bhattaraka, author of Nym-Kanfakoddhara, hailed from the same district of 
Ahmadnagar, to which Jfianadeva himself belonged. The families of both 
Ramacarya-Vyasa and Anandabhattaraka hailed from the village of 
Puntamba on the Godavari. 2 Anandabhattaraka’s son was eventually 
chosen for the high honor of succession to the Pitha of the Uttaradi Mutt, 
in 1619 a.d. His family, which then settled in Uttara-Kamataka subse¬ 
quently came to be designated as the “Pandurangi-family”. It now holds 
a very influential position in the Dharwar district. The family regards 
itself as Kanna<jiga by descent and language. Another branch of this 
family is known to have migrated to the Tanjore district (in Tamilnad), 
in the wake of the establishment of the Maratha principality there, along 
with many other families. This branch regards itself as Maharashtrian 
by descent and language. The most curious fact, in this connection, is 
that yet another branch of the same family, settled in Andhradesa 3 regards 

1. l drflidftfVT I 

II [JhaneSvan, i, 17). 

2. Cf. (a) 

ipadNfffa: $"*Hd!HHI!iO CRT t I 

* * (Tarahgipi p. 356) 

(b) See Vidyadhifa- Vijaya. 

3. Shri P. Kodanda Rao, a well-known member of the Servants of India Society, 
from Andhradesa, belonged to the Pairfurahgi family. 
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itself as Telugu by descent and language. The “Vyasa” family to which 
Ramacarya, author of the Nym-Tarahgini belonged, appears to have been 
definitely Maharashtrian by descent, judging from its surname. It is 
interesting to note that in earlier times, members of this family had played 
an important part in the history of the Mahanubhava Pantha in Maha¬ 
rashtra. The names of Bhave-Vyasa, disciple of Cakradeva (1263—72) 
and author of Cakradeva-Dinacarya, 1 and of Mahindra (Mahlbhatta)— 
Vyasa, author of Lilacarita , both of whom wrote their Works in Marathi, 
are well-known in the history of the Mahanubhava sect. 2 The philosophy 
of the Mahanubhava sect was frankly dualistic, in that it admitted the 
reality of the world and the difference between Jivas and Brahman as 
ultimate. But its belief in the independent reality of the world and the ‘Nitya- 
baddhatva’ of Devas was in complete opposition to the teachings of Madhva. 
This shows that it must have originated independently in the beginning; 
though later, its opposition to Advaita might have received further stimulation 
from the teachings of Madhva as they spread in those parts. One of the 
works of this sect : the Jnanaprabodha of Visvanatha (1331 a. d.) contains 
(Ovis 643—64) a severe criticism of Brahmajnanavada. 3 The famous 
Marathi poet Tryambak alias Madhva Muni (G. 1690—1731) was a 
Madhva by birth, 4 and a native of the Nasik district. He has left many 
Padas, Caritas and aratls, in Marathi and some compositions in Hindi 
and Sanskrit. He was the Guru of the celebrated poet Amrtaraya (1698—- 
1753) and passed away at Sendurwadi. He is known for his Padas describ¬ 
ing practical life rather than for his narrative poetry, v His Padas like 
‘Cimnasa rama’ ‘Uddhava santanava karaja’ are sweet as honey. After 
Tukaram he came forward to popularise the Bhakti cult by his appealing 
words. Venka Mungi (C. 1720) author of Satyadhiraja-Prasasti 5 in Marathi, 
was also a Madhva by birth. 6 Kumbhari Acarya (17th cen.) author of 
a controversial tract in Dvaita-Vedanta (See Appendix) was a native of 
Kumbhari, in the Ahmadnagar district. Varkhed Timmannacarya, 
bearing an obviously Kannada name and belonging to Varkhed 7 in the 


1* The work gives interesting information that Cakradeva used to put on the 
Ordhvapujgtqlra mark, with Gopicandana, on his forehead : 

( Gcufyabhag ). Q. p. 35. Prdcina Marathi Sant Kavi, J. R. Ajgaonkar, 1957. 

2. Vide Mardfhi Vdnmayaca Itihas, Pt. i. L. R. Pangarkar, 1932. 

3. Op. cit. p. 470. 

4. - Mahardsfra Sdrasvat, V. L. Bhave, 1951, pp. 1028—9.. 

5... Satyadhiraja was the second disciple, of Satyabhinava Tirtha (1674—1706) the 
first one being Satyadhisa. Both these died within a year of their ordination. The next 
Pontiff after Satyabhinava was Satyapurna (d.. 1726). V. L. Bhave, following V. K. 
Rajwade, gives 1778 as Venka Muhgi’s probable date. But as Satyadhiraja died within 
a year of his ordination in or about 1704, it is likely that Venka Muhgi’s Work was written 
not long after his Guru’s demise. 

6. Op. cit. p. 1042, 

7. Varkhed NatasimhaCarya one of the eminent Pandits of the Madhva school 
settled in Pandharpur also hails from the Ahmadnagar dt. 
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same district, migrated to Tanjore district in Tamilnatf, during the itineracy 
of Satyavijaya Tlrtha (1795—1818), whose disciple he was. The famous 
Marathi poet Vamana Pandita (1610—73) of Koregaon in the Satara 
district was a Madhva by birth; though he subsequently embraced 
Advaitism as he himself tells us in his Dvarakavijaya : 

to arcnrrrrar i 

ift it m ^RRrf qgdfaq i fairfw ii’ 

The boundaries between Karnataka and Maharashtra in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries were not surely what they are today. Much of 
the present Southern Maratha country was then under the rule of the great 
royal houses of Karnataka like the Calukyas, Rastrakutas and Kalachuris. 
Under them Kannada literature had reached great heights of fame by the 
12th century. Kannada was also the accepted language of administration 
and of inscriptions in the northern and western parts of these kingdoms, 
even though* ‘Marahathe” was obviously the spoken language of the majority 
of the people of those parts. In these circumstances, it was but natural 
that a large number of Kannada words relating to the daily life of the com¬ 
mon people should have found their way into the lingua franca of the area. 
This explains the presence of a large number of Kannada words of common 
currency in the Jndnesvari itself and in the Amrtanubhava and in the Abhangas 
of Jnanadeva himself, 1 who wrote his Jndnesvari in 1290 at Nevasa in the 
Nagari 2 3 (refined) speech of the Ahmadnagar district. 

In the light of one of the abhangas attributed to Jnanadeva himself : 

i to *nfro i 3 
and another to Ekanatha (1533—99) : 
cfftr IN’ «i>M« l siw <m*i« l 
faec><!l "jihs ^ I ^TIT ^ I 

TO *Hdlfa*U ^TST I fad«<0* II 

it seems fairly certain that the more southerly areas of Pandharpur and 
its neighbourhood were, at least as late as the sixteenth century, consi¬ 
dered to form part of Karnataka country. The Haridasas of Karnataka 
seem to have maintained their contacts with Pandharpur at least till the 
time of the installation of Vijaya-Vitthala at Hampi (1513). After the 
downfall of Vijayanagar in 1565 a.d. and the growing popularity of the 
Varakari Sampradaya in Pandharpur, the chances of further progress of 

1. Such as e. g. q«H(*T), toV, TOJITT, ^T^, TTFT, 

(TO^) 3fTs%, <TRdt, JRJ, fa^R, ^ (^) anSTOT (^JPTHfcTS); Ippft, (^FT), 

srr^fT, $fcnr, srWt, tot (to), irfw, affair (oif), 3 rr(?)fsro, ^ 5 , aforfi 

etc. For further details See Shri Bhalacandra Ramachandra Patwardhan’s paper : “Sri 
Jiianesvar Kalin Marathi Va Kaoadi” published in the Sri jMneivor Dorian , Pt. i. Ahmad¬ 
nagar, 1934, and Shri K. V. Gajendragadkar’s paper : Sri Jitanadev Mahardjaflce Abfiang, 
ibid : p. 313. 

2. 1 TOd iffa* fTO$ 

TOlf?T ^T3» 5T5T| 1 aflfaifar (xiii, 1149). 

3. Q,. in B. R. Patwardhan’s paper, in the Jiianeivar Dorian , Pt. i. p. 175. ^ 

‘ 4. Ibid. . (■ . 
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the Madhva-Sampradaya in that part of Maharashtra must have receded 
considerably. 

The JnaneSvari was written by Jnanadeva at Nevasa, in the Ahmad- 
nagar district, in 1290 a.d. Madhva had already made his name by that 
time and had established contacts with many disciples in the Godavari 
region. He had also, by that time, written his commentaries on the Gita 
and the Brahmas utras, in which the doctrine of Para-Bhakti as the quintes- 

I 

sence of Bhagavata-Dharma and the uninterrupted continuation of such 
Bhakti and Harigunagana as an end in itself, even after enlightenment and 
in the released state were most vigorously and impressively advocated by 
him, quoting authorities from the Bhagavata-Purana and other sources 1 , 
for the first time in Indian philosophy. This aspect of Madhva’s “Dvaita- 
Vedanta” should have made a deep impression on Jnanadeva, in the 
passionate emphasis which he lays on the superiority of Bhakti to the 
“Saguna” to realization of the “Avyakta” (Nirguna) -Brahman, by 
‘ Jnana” and “Yogabhyasa” in his commentary on Gita, xi 2-5. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is to be noted that in Jnanadeva such Bhakti still remains at the 
Sadhana-level and is not conceived as continuing in the state of Moksa 
also, as an end in itself (siddhir evatra sa yatah) as it does in Madhva’s view 
and in some of the utterances of later mystics like Tukarama. Here, 
evidently, Jnanadeva could not afford to follow Madhva (or the Bhaga- 
vata ), (Cf. i tqgjffti as he was far too 

much in agreement with Samkara’s view (See v his comment on Gita 
xiv, 2), of the merger of the individual and the Brahman, in the 
final state of Moksa, which leaves no room for any sense of duality and 
loving devotion to one beyond one’s own self. Both the philosophy of 
Jnanadeva and his general trend of interpretation of the Gita are in substan¬ 
tial agreement with Samkara’s. In this sense he must be admitted to be 
a follower of Samkara. His Amrtdnubhava is a vigorous and persuasive 
exposition of Advaita philosophy inclusive of Mayavada. But in the c. 
on the Gita the emphasis is not so much on Mayavada as on viewing the 
Universe as a sort of “Cid-vilasa”. The aim of the work is to bring the 
teachings of the Gita within the reach of the common man, the women and 
the masses. This is clear from the style and method of exposition which 
is highly poetic, emotional and chary of arguments and discussions of other 
established interpretations. Though following Samkara in the main, he 
has in some crucial instances given his own interpretations which are 
opposed to Samkara’s (Gf. the two on XV, 16—17 and VII, 4—5). We 
cannot therefore conclude from the following reference : 
faT sqWRT *TPTtar ^ I I 

antfar * i nr§ i ^ n (xviii, 1701) 

l. See IrnwMcT i d ^ ^Tfinrt fNTfacwtfo i ‘anwrcnrT 

i ffr:’ (Bhag i, 7,10) (f% wfih 

i »r ^ i i '?rr fad Id^d^pTrir 

3T i m dr? to (Bhag. iv, 9,10) i 

(II. 52) Also BSB. iii, 3, 27-31. 
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at the close of the Jndne$vari l > that its author was unreservedly or exclusively 
following the lead of Samkara. Under ii, 46, his interpretation is more 
in agreement with Ramanuja’s than with Samkara’s. Under ii, 70, there 
is a very striking agreement in thought and wording (in bringing out the signi¬ 
ficance of the comparison between the Sthitaprajna and the Ocean which 
receives the rivers into itself), between the explanation given by Madhva 
in his Gitabhafya and Gita-Tatparya and that given by the Jnanesvarl : 

^ ^ qr sprfir i *r f? 

gfkl srFTtfcT 11 (M. G. B. ii, 70)- 

(b) f|> *l*iM trafef I 

4 sphpflr 11 (Madhva, G. T. ii, 70). 

(c) often ^ 1 wR^i RrtcT i 

cr-fr arRrf ^ 1 jrofer *T 1 

JJT <TR sfiRTT 9lkftfa ^TT I 

qR ^ qpqf | fll?? 

C\ V - o 

snfer ’kfefireV I ^tt Jhanesvari (ii, 357—9) 

The Gitdbha?yas of Samkara and Ramanuja neither make any refer¬ 
ence to the Bhagavata-Purana nor quote from it. But Madhva, in his G. B. 
quotes profusely from the Bhagavata in bringing out the deeper significance 
of the verses of the Gita. The Jhanesvari seems to follow this lead given by 
Madhva in making frequent allusions to various episodes from the Bhagavata 
and significant contexts thereof; though it does not actually quote passages 
from the Bhagavata, , as it is not a regular commentary in the traditional 
sense of the term. Madhva’s impassioned advocacy of Parabhakti (after 
attainment of Aparoksa-Jnana and even in release) on the authority of 
Bhagavata must indeed have made a very deep impression on Jnanadeva. 
Above all, there is a most striking correspondence in the beautiful and 
highly poetic simile used by Madhva to describe the Bhagavad-Gita as : 

I 

in the beginning of his G. B. and the Jnanesvari’s description of it in the 
same poetic strain as : 

*rt (i, 50) 

Madhva was a champion of Bhagavata-dharma and recognized the 
adhikara of Bhaktas bom in the lower Varnas for “Namajnana” 2 and con¬ 
ceded the possibility of Pulkasas and others outside the pale of Caturvarnya 
remaining true “Bhaktas” of God. 3 In his G.B. he has referred to the way 
of Yogic technique to attain Jnana as the more arduous and difficult way 
and the way of Bhakti and Harikatha-Sravana as the easier way within the 

1. jMneivari, Govt. Central Press, Bombay, 1960. 

2. sRtnsTT ark h qra^TT HitMRifa+rR«r: (B. s. b. i, i. l) (TP) 

3. ^T^lhl+: WRtT: I (G. T. xviii). ’tTPMdlV^ 

3TTf-RT%ftT I ^ JFPRtsk. ^PT: (Jayatirtha ND) 
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reach of all, 1 an idea which is warmly echoed by Jnanadeva. (xii, 4, 5). 
In view of these significant points, it may be accepted that Jftanadeva did 
come under the influence of Madhva’s teachings in some important respects 
though he could not subscribe to the thesis of “Bimba-Pratibimba-bhava” 
between God and Souls (being realized in Moksa, as a corollary of the 
concept of Parabhakti). 

Opinion is still strongly divided among experts on “Santa-Sahitya” 
in Marathi, whether the Varkari Sampradaya of Jfiariadeva, Namadeva, 
Tukarama and others was only ostensibly “Advaitic” in its doctrines 
and outlook or whether .it had accepted denominational allegiance to 
Samkara-Vedanta together with its Mayavada. The well-known Marathi 
writer and research scholar, Prof. S. N. Banahatti, in his Vahmaya-VimarSa 
(Poona 1955) has tried to show that these Mystics of Maharashtra were 
more the votaries and propagators of the Bhagavata-Dharma than strict 
philosophers or metaphysicians ^concerned with questions of credal or 
doctrinal affiliations and that they kept themselves advisedly aloof from 
logical or interpretational discussions of theory and doctrine. He has also 
pointed out that many of the outpourings of these Mystics describing the 
state of Brahmic realization attained by them, in frank monistic phra¬ 
seology, are not incapable of being explained consistently, in terms of the 
vivi4 and all-comprehending realization of the immanence of the Supreme 
Being in the entire Cosmos and in one’s own self, which is the highest 
point of Theistic realization. He has also cited passages from the writings 
of Tukarama, which disclose a very pronounced distaste for a goal of cold 
subject-objectless oneness and a passionate longing, on the other hand, 
for the sweetness of continued service of the jLord and singing His 
praises, even after the attainment of realization. 2 To what extent these Theistic 


. l. a h Pkh <i fai i ^rt c41«m ir w- 

ftyiHl 'qggn^ Tqfoyraftft r fwr: i ^ vnirot (“» 5 > 45 —46) q#r ^ ^ 
frvrcram ^ i tmwrt ii <raT 

f^T i dtrr: gw fwrfar ifcrf wreg ^ptt ^ 

(M.G.B. viii 10). tTTSRT fefrm- (Jayatirtha). 

2. MNiPwi c*tT Hfedl 

^ 3% I *TCT II 

anfro i qfasd arPraidl. 

3nc*rft*5 i art c^t 

I d<H I 3Rf Tt II 
3TT% fft w*pp qrfi 

Wteftr pff i wi airc^fd trrwhr i 

I *TTO cRt II 

3lM eft TO ^ tIHISR I ^ /TO&fT gsft I 
^ i 7 rnr gar ii 

gpft *T5T <ftPwgWf I ^<«IN<t *n*TT II 
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leanings of Tukarama (1608—50) were influenced by contacts with notable 
Saints of the Haridasa Kuta of Karnataka and particularly the illustrious 
Raghavendra Svami (1623—71), who is known to have toured in Maha¬ 
rashtra and visited Pandharpur, is worth an investigation. 

The absence of any substantial literature in Marathi, whether ancient 
or modern, on Madhva literature and philosophy is indeed a serious handi¬ 
cap to its propagation among the people of Maharashtra. Under the 
inspiring guidance of the late Svami Satyadhyana Tirtha, an organization 
was started in Poona (1923) to publish a Marathi magazine devoted to 
the propagation o| Madhva Siddhanta. The Journal became defunct 
after some time. The most outstanding contribution to Madhva philo¬ 
sophical literature in Marathi, in recent times, is indeed the excellent 
translation into Marathi of the Brahmas utrabhasya of Madhva with the 
famous commentary of Jayatirtha by (the late) Raddi Rangacarya, pub¬ 
lished under the direction of the late Satyadhyana Tirtha in 1926. Prof. 
Banahatti who believes that Jayatirtha was a Maharashtrian by descent, 
has done the right thing in making a strong and fervent plea in the chapter 
on ‘Marathi Vanmaya ani Vaisnava Sampradaya,’ in his work, to all 
historians of Maratha culture that the name of Jayatirtha should be counted 
among those of the illustrious religious teachers of Maharashtra, such as 
Jnanadeva and Namadeva and that it would be sheer ingratitude on their 
part if they do not do so. 1 

In the same work, Prof. Banahatti has reprinted his article on the 
subject of works in Marathi literature on Madhva-Sampradaya (originally 
published in the Ratnakara, 1927) in which he has brought to the notice 
of Research scholars in Marathi, for the first time, the existence of two 
important metrical works in Marathi pertaining to the Madhva-Sampra¬ 
daya and belonging to the 17th century. These two works are : (1) a 
Marathi rendering of the Bhagavata Skanda X, following the Madhva 
textual tradition (of Vijayadhvaja) and (2) another metrical version of 
Madhva’s Mahabharata-Tatparya Nirnaya (in Marathi). It is reported that 
the mss. of both these works are preserved in the Uttaradi Mutt Library 
at Bangalore. It is further reported by Prof. Banahatti that the ms. of the 
Marathi rendering of Bhagavata Skandha X, contains only adhyayas 1 to 25 
and a part of adh. 37. He presumes that the original (of which the major 
part seems to have been lost or damaged) should have covered all the 103 
adhyayas of the text. The author’s name is given as Mallari Ambajl. 
"A special feature of the work is stated to be this that he has followed rigidly 
'the same metres as the original verses of the text. The rendering of the 

l. wztit $ rite 
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ri«lTT3TT^. V v "' Op. cit pp. 43-44. 
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Mbh. T. (also by the same author) is stated to contain only twenty two 
adhyayas (barring 4, 5,1), 15 and 21). Prof. Banahatti has given illustra¬ 
tive extracts from both the works. 1 He has given high praise to the author 
for his outstanding ability in composing such extensive works in Samasloki 
and Samavrtta form. * 

A Marathi samavrtta rendering of Jagannatha Dasa’s Harikathamrta- 
sara written a hundred and fifty years ago has recently been published from 
Pune, by the zealous efforts of my young friend Sri T. N. Joshi of Chembur. 
He has in his collection a Vdnikathamrta or Vaimava.—Jndnamrta in Marathi 
verse by Appa Sahib Kalgikar. 

The system of Madhva seems from the very beginning to have receiv¬ 
ed solid support from Uttara-Karnataka region north of the Tuhgabhadra. 
Even to this day, it commands the largest following in this region. The 
period of Vyasatlrtha represents the heyday of Madhva Siddhanta and its 
spread in the whole of S. India. There was a great renaissance of this 
school under the lead of Vyasatlrtha and his illustrious disciple Vijayindra 
Tlrtha, in Tamilnadu. There is an appreciable percentage of Kannada¬ 
speaking Madhvas domiciled in Tamilnadu for several centuries past, to 
be found in almost every district of Tamilnadu without exception. This 
influx of Kannada-speaking population there would appear to date from 
a very remote past touching the Pallava, Chalukya and Kalabhra periods 
in S. Indian history. It is difficult to determine, at this distance of time, 
how much of this Kannada-speaking population, now following the Madhva 
Sampradaya, in the various part of the Tamilnadu, could be traced to 
original Kannada origins and how much to Tamil groups merged or absorb¬ 
ed into the body of other Kannada speakers after conversion of faith. 
The possibility of such absorptions in the past could not altogether be ruled 
out; but the fact remains that there are today no followers of Madhva in 
Tamilnadu who speak Tamil as their mother-tongue. 

There is a tradition that in the early 15th century, Rajendra Tirtha 
carried the message of Madhva into Bihar and Bengal and that his disciple 
Jayadhvaja was the Guru of Visnupuri, one of the precursors of the 
Caitanya school. Visnudasacarya, disciple of Rajendra Tirtha, seems to have 
made a deep impression in N. India, by his great dialectical works : the 
Vadaratnavali, Khandana-Khandana and Vivarana Vidambana , a century before 
Vyasatlrtha. Another disciple of Rajendra, the redoubtable Vibudhendra 
Tirtha, is believed to have gained fresh following to Madhva Siddhanta 
in upper Karnataka and elsewhere by his dialectical power and active 
propaganda : 


1. See Op. cit. pp. 51—54. 
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(Gurugunastava, 5.) 

In the 16th century, in the South and N. Kanara districts, Vyasa- 
tirtha’s disciple Vadiraja devoted his extraordinary energies and scholarship 
to overcoming stiff opposition to the spread of Madhva faith in those parts 
and added much to its prestige and popularity, by his own works and by 
the forcefulness of his towering personality. He is reported to have gained 
good following f)r his faith in Gujarat and in Konkan. He enjoyed the 
patronage of the Keladi Kings and strengthened the position of his creed 
in the whole of his native district and established friendly relations with 
the community of Gauda-Sarasvatas, which had already adopted the faith 
of Madhva and had important settlements in the district. Tradition speaks 
of his friendship with Jivottama Tirtha, 1 the spiritual Head of the Gauda- 
Sarasvatas at the Gokarna Matha at Bhatkal. In the first quarter of the 
17th century, Vidyadhisa Tirtha, of the Uttaradi Mutt, was able to gain 
some converts to the Madhva fold, in Bihar, from among the Brahmins 
of Gaya, who still profess allegiance to the Madhva school. Attention 
has already been drawn to a similar mass-conversion to the Madhva fold, 
of many families in the Coimbatore district, in the same century, by 
Kambalu Ramacandra Tirtha of the Vyasaraja Matha. 

The influence of the Pontiffs of the Uttaradi Mutt was naturally 
uppermost in the Uttara-Karnataka areas as a whole. The vast majority 
of the followers of Madhva are still to be found in the Bijapur, Belgaum, 
Dharwar, Raichur, Gulbarga and Bidar districts. After Purandara Dasa 
and his successors, the former Nizam-Karnatak area became the strong¬ 
hold of the Dasa Kuta. Its role in the spread and popularization of Madhva- 
Siddhanta could not be lightly passed over. In the areas of the former 
Mysore State and its adjoining Kannada areas of ‘Rayalseema’ the in¬ 
fluence of the Vyasaraja and Raghavendra Svami Mutts was great. The 
migrations and itineracy of the Pontiffs of these three Mutts, in the Southern 
districts of Tamilnadu and their political influence with the ruling dynasties 
of Vijayanagar and its dependencies and feudatories in the South, were 
also responsible for the establishment of small scattered settlements of the 
Madhva community all over the Tamil districts of the Madras State, 
between the 15th and 17th centuries. This does not, as we have seen, 
rule out the possibility of still earlier communities domiciled in Tamilnadu 
having adopted Madhva-Sampradaya, in these parts in the days of Vidya- 
dhiraja, Vibudhendra and others, who are known to have hailed from the 
South. S. Kanara, of course, remained under the exclusive influence 


1. The Editorial f. n. on p. 24 Vol. 1 of the Jivottama, Kumta, questioning their 
contemporaneity, is baseless. The contemporaneity is accepted by the Head of the 
Gokarna Mutt also as well-founded. 
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of Udipi Mutts. Vadiraja, in his days, reclaimed the Mattu and Kote- 
svara Brahmins of S. Kanara and enlarged the sphere of his influence by 
taking in the Konkanl-speaking Daivajfta or “Svarnakara” community 
of N. Kanara into the fold of his Vaisnavismby extending to them “diksa” 
and “mudra”. Thus, the Sode and Adamar Mutts of Udipi, have to this 
day, many disciples from the Svarnakara and other communities, 
under their spiritual jurisdiction. The Vyasaraja Mutt also has 
similar disciples from the Akkasala or goldsmith community in the 
Salem district and elsewhere. Prior to the establishment of separate 
Mutts for the Gauda-Sarasvata community, it seems to have remained 
largely under the general spiritual jurisdiction of the headquarters of the 
Madhva Sampradaya at Udipi 1 . There is, however no conclusive evidence 
to fix the precise date of or the actual circumstances that led to the esta¬ 
blishment of a separate Mutt for the Gauda-Sarasvata Madhvas. It is also 
difficult, with the meagre evidence at our disposal, to decide which of the 
two present Gauda-Sarasvata Mutts, following the Madhva-Sampradaya, 
is the earlier one; or whether both of them had an independent and con¬ 
temporary origin. This question has been discussed in the Appendix. 

The coastal districts of Andhradesa seem to have been brought under 
the influence of Madhva Sampradaya in the period of Madhva himself 
and of his disciple Narahari Tirtha, who was Minister of Kalinga for many 
years and has left many inscriptions in the Srikurmam and Simhacalam 
temples. To this day, Madhva’s system retains its hold on Andhradesa, 
where it has a staunch following in the coastal districts and in the Telan- 
gana and the Rayasleema areas. Indeed, it is much more of a living force 
in Andhra than in Maharashtra today, owing to the more frequent and 
living contacts of Madhvas in Andhradesa with their coreligionists in other 
parts and with the Madhva Mashas themselves. But, v in the context of 
present-day needs, even this is inadequate and it behoves the Uttaradi 
Mutt (to which the majority of the Madhva population in the Andhra 
and Maharashtra areas belongs) to do more durable and substantial work 
for the revival of interest in Madhva-Sampradaya in these areas. The 
late Svami Satyadhyana Tirtha did notable work in this direction; but his 
successors have lapsed into inactivity. 

The “Savase” Brahmin community (to be found in large numbers 
in the Satara, Valva, Tasgaon, Koregaon and Karad taluks of the Satara 
dt. and in parts of the Dharwar dt.,) is believed to have been brought 
under the fold of Madhva-Sampradaya at the time of Raghavendra Svami 
or his successor. This is a rich and influential community which has made a 
mark in the field of business. My friend H. G. Bengeri of Haveri, claims the 
“Savase” community to be of Kashmirian origin, on epigraphic evidence. 

1. The Guruparamparamrta of Kumta Narayanacarya (Khanapur, 1903) gives (i, 21) 
1476 A.D. as the date of ordination of Narayana Tirtha, first Svami of the (combined) 
Gokarna and Kasi Mathas, by Ramacandra Tirtha, tenth successor of Hrsikesa Tirtha 
of the Palimar Mutt of Udipi. This tradition has come to be questioned recently. See 
Appendix, 
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Even as late as the 19th century, an enterprising Svami of the Majjige- 
halji Matha of Madhava Tirtha (See Genealogical Table II), is known to 
have converted many families of the “Saurastra” (or Pattunul) merchant 
community 1 of the Madurai dt. in Tamilnadu, who now follow the Madhva 
faith. There are followers of the Ramanuja school also, in this commu¬ 
nity. They speak a corrupt form of “Saurastri”, with much admixture 
of “Tanj ore’’-Marathi. They seem to have come into Tamilnadu sometime 
during the later Vijayanagar and Nayak Rulers. 

Many Shivalli Brahmin families belonging to the Madhva fold have 
settled in the former Cochin and Travancore States. The Kohkanabhyu- 
daya shows that there were settlements of Gauda-Sarasvatas (Madhvas) 
in both these areal in the 17th century. 

A successful, though not widespread attempt to spread the message of 
Madhva, in the former Cochin State, was made by an enterprising Svami 
of the Sode Vadiraja Matha; Sri Visvadhlsa Tirtha, in the beginning of 
the 19th, century. This attempt was renewed by his renowned grand 
disciple : Visvapriya (d. 1865) . As a result of their efforts, some members 
of the Cochin royal family, including two or three Maharajas who sat on 
the throne of Cochili and their kinsmen, including some royal ladies, a 
few learned Nambudri and Nayar families adopted the faith of Madhva. 
The royal families in question are now extinct and the descendants of the 
other families seem to have reverted to their previous faith. The Visva- 
priya-Vilasa 2 of my great-grandfather, Cochi Rangappacarya, gives an 
account of these events. This historic conversion of the Cochin Maha¬ 
rajas has been recorded in the Cochin State Manual . 3 (1911) 

In the history of the Madhva-Sampradaya, many Madhva families 
from the Kannada areas of the former Bombay and Hyderabad States, 
which migrated to Tamilnadu and the old Mysore state in the wake of the 
Maratha occupation of Tanjore and in the course of the itineracy of the 


1. Their main business is trade in silk-thread. Hence the name “Pattu-nul”. 

2. See under “Cochi Rangappacarya”. 

3. Cf. “The cousin and namesake of Raja Rama Varma, popularly known as Saktan 
Tambiran (d. 1805), was a mild and benevolent Prince, an eminent scholar, but a weak 
ruler. He devoted his time and attention chiefly to religious and philosophical studies 
and left the government of his State in the hands of his ministers. In the preceding reign, 
the Swamiar of the Sode Mutt at Udipi, visited Tripunittura and by his preachings and 
discourses led this Raja and his brother to accept the tenets of Madhvaism. The late 
Raja thereupon unceremoniously expelled the Swamiar from the State and as the princes 
stood in wholesome dread of him, they made no open profession of their new faith during 
his reign. Soon after his death, however, the brothers sent for the Swamiar, publicly an¬ 
nounced their conversion to Madhvaism and actively -exerted themselves, thereafter to make 
converts to their faith. As sectarian differences were unknown in the State since the days 
of Sa mka racarya this conversion created great excitement in the country and gave consi¬ 
derable annoyance to the people, especially the Nambudris. The members of the royal 
family, however, remained staunch Madhvas and continued to be so for about half a cen¬ 
tury. The last militant Madhva in the family was the Raja who died in 1864. Since his 
time the family returned to its ancient Smarta fold”. (Op. cit.. Chap. II. pp. 139—140) 
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Svamis of the Uttaradi Mutt (to which most of them belonged), appear 
to have changed over to Marathi as their language, in course of time, for 
reasons of the socio-political advantages going with such a change, in the 
social and political set-up of the times. Their descendants now found 
in many districts of the Tamilnadu and (old) Mysore States and known 
as “Desasthas ”, 1 still retain their old Kannada affiliations, geographical 
surnames 2 and other titles, which, in many cases, go to prove their original 
Kannada origin 3 and connections with Karnataka. 


1. This term, current in Maharashtra and Uttara-Karnaiaka and imported into 
the South from there, has really no linguistic implication, whatever. It has merely a geo¬ 
graphical connotation and means an inhabitant of the “Desh” or tableland of the Deccan 
as distinguished from a resident or native of “Konkaij” (or the region below the W. Ghats) 
known as a “Kohkanasth” (i.e. Citpavan). There are thousands of Kannada-speaking 
Brahmin families all over the Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur districts and other Upper 
Karnatak areas, belonging to both Smarta and Madhva groups, who are all known as 
“Desasthas”, just as other Marathi-speaking “Desasthas” are, in Maharashtra and Upper 
Karnatak. See also Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXII, 1884 pp. 56—58 (Dharwar) and 
Ch. XV. The present use of the term in the South, to exclude a Kannada-speaking 
person, is due to an ignorance of the true origin of the term. 

2. Such as Kaulagi, Umarji, Utgi, Apsangi, Mudgal, Raichur, Pandurangi, Tonpi, 
Kadkol, Paski, Toravi, Asfaputri, Caturvedi, Gudi, Hubballi, Mangalvedhe, Rubgund 
(Rupangudi-Bellary dt. ?) and many others, most of which are place-names and surnames 
still current in Uttara-Karnatak, exclusively among Kannada-speaking families of 
Desasthas there and unknown in or among Maharashtrian Brahmins proper. 

3. A standing example within recent memory was furnished by a branch of the 
Adya family settled at Kumbakonam. The original seat of this family was at Manur and 
Agarkhed in the Indi taluk of the Bijapur dt. Its descendants are now to be found mainly 
in the Bijapur and Dharwar dts. and speak Kannada as their mother tongue. Another 
branch which migrated to Dharmapuri in the Salem dt. still retains its Kannada. The 
celebrated Bhagavata Samannacarya of Kumbakonam who belonged to the Adya family, 
was speaking only Kannada as his home language, while his grandson, (the late) 
Bhagavata Rariganathacharya, regarded himself as a Marathi-speaking Desastha by 
descent and was speaking (the Tanjore) Marathi as Ips home language under a misconcep¬ 
tion that a Desastha must necessarily be a Marathi-speaking person. 



Part VIII 


Modern Period 


Chapter XLI 

1. TRANSITIONAL LITERATURE 
OF XIX CENTURY AND AFTER 

I 

SATYADHARMA was the last of the Pontifical writers of the old school. 
With his demise in 1830, we are on the threshold of a new era of what may 
be called the* “Modern Period”, in the history of Dvaita Literature. It is 
marked by the rise of a learned band of lay scholars who almost monopolise 
the field of Vedantic scholarship for the rest of the century and the next. 
From henceforth, the Pontiffs of various Mutts, recede into the background 
and are, for the most part, content with extending their support and en¬ 
couragement to the scholars of the day and taking such part in the advance¬ 
ment and propagation of their school as may be suitable to the times. 
Among the distinguished galaxy of scholars of this age, may be mentioned 
Adavi Jayatirthacarya, KasI Timmannacarya, Hulugi Sriyahpatyacarya, 
Aneppacarya, Cochi Rangappacarya, Bhagavata Samannacarya, Gaudageri 
Venkataramanacarya, Satara Raghavendracarya and others. Most of these 
enjoyed a great reputation for scholarship in Navya Nyaya and other 
branches of learning. Lack of historical material, for which the indifference 
of their descendants is not a little to blame, prevents a fuller account of 
some of these celebrities. 

1. ADAVI JAYATIRTHACARYA ALIAS VI$NU TlRTHA 

(1756-1806) 

According to G. R. Savanur, 1 Adavi Jayatirthacarya was bom in 
1756 a.d. at Siddhapur near Savanur (Dharwar district). He took 
Sannyasa from Satyavara Tirtha (1794-97) and was a contemporary of 
Satyadharma also. He is reported to have entered Bpidavana at 
Madanur, 6 miles from Koppal. 

His most important works are (1) Bhagavatq-Saroddhara, (p ) an 
anthology of 367 select verses from the Bhagavata arranged on a definite 
scheme of topics (2) a. c. on the NS., a c on TP; Ajhapatra and Atmasukha- 
bodhini available in ms. and three tracts (3) SotfaJi (4) Caturdafi (5) Adhy&t- 
mdmrta-tarangini, the first two dealing with theological topics and the last 
a Stotra. These have been published by G. R. Savanur. 


1. Preface to his edn. of Soda&i and other works. 
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2. VEDAGARBHA PADMANABHACARYA (C. 18th cent.) 


To Vedagarbha Padmanabhacarya, we owe an excellent manual 
of Dvaita theology and metaphysics, entitled Madhvasiddhantasara (printed : 
Bombay, 1893) in 5,000 granthas. This work together with the author’s 
own commentary, is a good compendium of Madhva doctrine and theology, 
written in the traditional manner of text-books of Nyaya Vaisesika school¬ 
men, giving numerous quotations from the standard works of the system, 
including the originals used by Madhva as well as extracts from the com- 


meptaries of Jayatirtha and others. It is a most useful and reliable refer¬ 
ence book and could be safely studied by those wishing to have a correct 
knowledge of the doctrines of Madhva from without. It is in many ways, 
analogous to Yatindramatad:pika on the Ramanuja’s system. It deserves to 
be ^translated into English and other languages as a proper manual of 
Madhva tenets. 


- ' It opens with the enumeration of the ten categories (Padarthas) 
^cognised in the system and these are expounded in the course of the follow- 
jtng sections, in the order of the triple methodology of the Naiyayikas: 
tiddefa, lakfana and parikfd : 

1. 4. 

2. 5. jffemmHfaewT 

3. yjrfjrequpr 6. i 

The Brahmas titrabhdsyarthamanjari is one of the works recently acquired by 
ihe Madras O. L. and written by Narayana, a member of the Vedagarbha 


S 


3. HULUGI SRIYAHPATYACjARYA 
f He is another celebrated writer of the early XIX century. His 
most important work is the Dvaita-Dyumani (p ) which is supposed to be a 
refutation of the Brahmanandiya , but is in reality a very recondite c. on 
Tattvodyota and its tika by Jayatirtha. 1 He is also credited with a c. on the 
Bhedojjtvana* * and another in defence of the Tarkatandava, against certain 
contemporary criticisms. (4) The Sattattvapetika* * is mentioned as 
another of his works. He was a contemporary of the well-known Advaitic 
scholar Tryambaka Sastri whom he is said to have encountered in several 
debates and whose Srutimatodyota{ p) and other tracts (containing adverse 
comments on certain of Madhva’s works) have been refuted by him in the 
course of his c. on Tattvodyota. The c. on the Pramanapaddhati called Adarfo, 
(published at Dhjtrwar) is by one of his disciples. Sriyahpatyacarya 

belonged to the village of Huiugi near Koppal on the Hubli-Guntakal section. 

'.* • ... . 

cf. arftrai «i 

V (p. 444, Huiugi Narasimha’s c. on PP. Dharwar, 1933). He is called Srinathacarya 
in verse 7 (introd.) of the c. There is a ms. of the work in Mys. O. L. (4893). The 
first part of the work with the original text of Td. & its tika by Jayatirtha, has been printed 
in 1943 running to 392 pages of closely printed matter. The author refutes certain 
criticisms contained in the Advaitacandrika also. 


' tlTER ATUiCB OP'XDC GENT DRY ANDmOTTE* 

4. ANEPPAG ARYA v ^ v: 

Nothing is known about the life and craeer of this author* ..His works 
are said to be five (1) Tattvasudhanidhi** (2) a c. on the PP (3) a review 
of the five great works on Dvaita-Advaita polemics (Nym. -Advaitasid^ffc. 
etc.), a c. on (4) the Bhagavata** (Sk. vi-vii) and (6_). Svarnanika^a*'* 
a c. on the V. T. N. His date is not ascertainable. 

5. KASI TIMMAWACARYA (C. 1800-50) * • - 

He was a native of the Mysore State and is reputed to Have sfUdied 
Sastras in Banaras and established his reputation as the foremost scholar 
of his day, in Navya-Nyaya. He was a contemporary of Tryambaka 
Sastri and Satyadharma Tirtha. He wrote half a dozen works, mostly 
glosses, on the TS*> Td , Bhedojjivana* * Krfndmrtamakdrnava , PP "^n^f^tSe 
NS ip) (for the i adhikarana alone). The (7) Dvaitabhujanafy^j^is 
evidently a work of the same author refuting the Candrikakkandawm' u of 
Raghunatha Sastri. His descendants are living. ■ iv.* 

6. THE SAtARA family 

Satara Raghavendracarya, 1792-1853, was a famous Vaiyakarana. 
His standard c. on the Paribhajendufekhara, called Tripathaga , has been 
printed from Banaras. He wrote cc. also on the Sabdendufekhqra, Sabda- 
ratna ( Prabhd ), Vifnusahasrandma , Gitd and Svet. Up. His. son Narayana.- 
carya, is credited with the (1) Mdyimahdvdkydrthakhandanam**, anda c. 
on the Svel. Up. from the Dvaita standpoint. His son Anantacarya was a 
contemporary of Satyavara Svami of the Uttaradi Mutt and wrote a c. 
on the Tinanta portion of the Sabdenduiekhara and a tract condemning the 
arguments for post-puberty marriages of Brahmin girls: 1 This family now 
bears the surname of Gajendragadkar, 2 having migrated from Gajehdra- 
gad in the Gadag taluk of the Dharwar district. Its original place 
appears to have been Satara where a branch still exists. The" family 
probably belongs to a Kannada stock and it owes allegiance to the Mutt 
of Raghavendra Svami. 

7. COCHI RANGAPPACARYA 3 (1820-91) 

He was the youngest son of Srinivasacarya of Coimbatore. His 
great grandfather Srinivasacarya alias Vrddhacarya was a contemporary 
of Jagannatha Tirtha. He studied Nyaya under the great Satakoti Rama 
Sastri of Mysore. At twenty he distinguished himself at an assembly of 
Pandits at Tirupipunittura (former Cochin State) and was invited by the 

1. Satyavara’s successor Satyadhira, met with severe opposition on this question 
from Dewan Raghunatha Rao of Kumbakonam, who constituted himself leader of the 
Reformist group. 

2. Prof. S. N. Gajendragadkar (Wilson College, Bombay) and Justice K. B. 
Gajendragadkar are from this family. 

3. My maternal great-grandfather. 
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Maharaja to settle down there as his Asthana Pandita, which he did. He 
then studied Dvaita Vedanta under Visvapriya Tirtha of Sode Mutt. 
He wielded great influence at the Cochin court in religious matters and 
gave good encouragement to scholars visiting Cochin. At the instance 
of his Guru, he wrote (1) Candrikabh u$anam ( m ) in refutation of the $am- 
karapadabh ufanam (P) of his contemporary, Raghunatha Sastri Parvate 
(1821-59 ) x A fragment of the Candrikabh ufanam covering the Jijhasddhikarana 
has been published from Kumbakonam (1905). The full ms. oftheworkin 
Nandinagari is in my possession. The work maintains an equal level of 
scholarship in Navya Nyaya with that of Raghunatha Sastri, who was a good 
Naiyayika and a commentator on the Gadadhari and the Kr^naabhaffiya. 

Rahgappacarya’s other works are (2) the Nayamdlika ( m ), a metrical 
summary of the adhikaranas of the B. S., in Sragdhara metre; 2 (3) Gur- 
vaffaka (d), in praise of his Guru Visvapriya Tirtha; (4) Vddirajdftaka (p) 
and (5) Jjtjutvacandrodaya (Q ) establishing the Rjutva of Vadiraja. Special 
historical interest attaches to his (6) Visvapriya-Vildsa (p), a poem in five cantos, 
describing the visit of Visvapriya Tirtha to the Cochin court, to strengthen 
the allegiance of the Cochin Royal family to the faith of Madhvacarya, 
to which it had been converted 2 at the time of his Paramaguru Visvadhlsa. 

8. COCHI MADHVARAYACARYA (1857-1931) 

After Rarigappacarya, his son Madhvarayacarya took his place 
at the court of Cochin. He was also a well-equipped Naiyayika and 
taught many disciples. He wrote many Krodapatras on Nyaya Sastra 
and a> . c. on his father’s Nayamdlika ( m ). 

9. GAUDAGERI VENKATARAMANACARYA 

• * » 

He was a native of the Mysore state. He wrote Candrika-prakaJa- 
prasara (d) in refutation of the Candrika-Khandanam of Tiruvisanallore Rama- 
subba Sastri, an Advaitic scholar of the Tanjore district, well-known for his 
prolific writings, some of them even critical of Samkara’s own views. 

10. SATYADHYANA TIRTHA (1913-42) 

The most active and zealous of the Pontiffs of our own time, was 
Sri Satyadhyana Tirtha, the illustrious Svamiji of the Uttaradi Mutt. 
He succeeded to the Pontificate in 1913. He had wide experience of the 
administration of the Mutt, for many years as Dewan of the Mutt. He 
was a distinguished Naiyayika at the age of nineteen. He was a shrewd 


1. Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri has made a mistake of more than 300 years in giving 
his date as 1510-50, in the introd., to his edn. of the Nyayacandrika ^p. 147). P. K. Gode 
has adduced evidence to show that his correct date is as above, in his paper; the ‘Chrono¬ 
logy of Raghunatha Sastri Parvate and His work’ (Annamalai Chettiar Com. Vol. 1941, 
p. 197) 


2. Cf. sft*- 

For details see Ch. XL. 
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judge of men and things. He had a keen sense of humor and had a ready 
way of putting every one at ease with him. He was always accessible to 
students, scholars and those interested in philosophical problems. He 
appreciated Sastraic learning wherever it was found, irrespective of secta¬ 
rian affiliations. He had a knack of discovering the hidden talent in the 
younger generation and inspired many young scholars who had taken 
University degrees in Sanskrit and Philosophy with a zest for research work 
in Vedanta^ I still remember vividly the thrilling experience of my own 
first meeting with him in 1929 and many others in subsequent years. 

He championed the cause of Dvaita Vedanta for more than a quarter 
of a century and made a deep and lasting impression on the world of tradi¬ 
tional scholarship in Vedanta, by his tours and disputations and by his 
publications, distributed free all round. He was an untiring propagandist, 
acknowledgedly the best debater of his days and almost a terror to his 
adversaries in philosophical polemics. At the famous Dvaita-Advaita 
debate at Kumbakonam in 1929-30, he made history by engaging some 
of the veteran scholars of Advaita headed by Mm. Anantakrishna Sastri 
and forcing them all to retreat in despair. 

He was the author of Candrikdmantjlanam, refuting the critique of 
Candrika by Tiruvisanallore Ramasubba Sastri. He got published many 
tracts, pamphlets and booklets in Hindi, Marathi, English and Tamil, 
Telugu and Kannada, relating to controversial polemics, such as Ved&ntic 
Civil Suit (in five vols. published in all the above-mentioned regional 
languages), the Gita-VimarSa , Sdbh&s&ra-Samgraha etc. His Sanskrit works 
are Brahmas utra-Vimaria 1 Advaitabhr&ntiprak&Sa , etc. all of which have been 
published. He engaged leading men of his day like B. G. Tilak in philos¬ 
ophical debate; and founded a chair of Dvaita Vedanta and an endow¬ 
ment for the publication of Dvaita works written by North Indian authors, 
at the Banaras Sanskrit College and edited Abhinavagada , Advaitak&lanala 
and other controversial classics. It was at his initiative and inspiration 
that a splendid Marathi translation of Madhva’s Brahmas Qtra-B h&jya t 
with the Tattvaprakaiikd of Jayatlrtha, was published for the benefit of a 
large number of the followers of Madhva in Maharashtra proper. He 
gave sumptuous encouragement to scholars of all schools of thought and 
used to hold annual Sabhas of scholars at Tirupati and elsewhere, to exa¬ 
mine and reward scholars in various branches of learning. He was the 
foremost of the Pontiffs of Hinduism. He travelled all over India many 
times, visiting great centres of traditional learning and places of religious 
importance like Banaras, Gaya, and Dwaraka in the north and places in 
the south. He passed away at Pandharpur in 1942. He created a country¬ 
wide revival of interest in Madhva Siddhanta and raised the prestige of 
the system in the estimation of the followers of other schools of Vedanta. 
He made a deep impression on contemporary philosophical life, by his 
magnetic personality and by his untiring energy and drive. He was, 
undoubtedly, the intellectual giant of his days. 


1. Published by SMSO Sabha, Tirupati, 1978. 



Chapter XLII 


NEW LITERATURE IN ENGLISH AND OTHER 
* r MODERN LANGUAGES 

• ■ V ' V 

STEPPING into the present century, we find among pioneers of the 
times a lively-sense of awareness of the needs of the community under the 
changed conditions of modem education. This resulted in the establish¬ 
ment of a central organization to make tile followers of Madhva more fully 
appreciative of the greatness of their system and propagate its tenets as 
widely as possible. The Sriman Madhva Siddhanta Unnahini Sabha, 
accordingly, came to be founded at Tirupati in 1878. It served the needs 
of the community, excellently for many years. Later, internal dissensions 
caused a split among its members, which led to its decline. Its annual 
event? was a three-day conference of its members numbering several thou¬ 
sands, at which besides regular written and oral examinations of students 
in Madhva Sastra, including Dasa Sahitya, there used to be discourses 
by eminent scholars. Prizes and honoraria were awarded to Examiners 
arid"successful candidates. The Sabha’s activities included a plan for the 
publication of unpublished texts of the system and of lectures delivered at 
the conference. It is still functioning, though not on the same broad basis 
as-in its earlier years. It celebrated its centenary in 1978 (Feb). 

Itwas in the beginning of this century that the first attempt to print 
and publish the bulk of Madhva literature, consisting of the works of Madhva 
and his great commentators and expositors, was made by the daring spirit 
of T. ^R. Krrshnacharya of Kumbakonam, braving the opposition of Mutts 
tf^tad&ging the works of Madhva in print by surmounting the difficulties 
in: collecting manuscripts, copying, comparing, editing and publishing them, 
and finding the necessary funds for the purpose. 

vPioneers like Sedam Subbarao and G. M. Padmanabhachar of Coim¬ 
batore then came forward to translate and expound the works of Madhva. 
Subbarao gave the first English translation of Sri Madhva’s Brahmas utra- 
Bhafya and the Gita and Padmanabhachar published his English and 
Kannada versions of his Life and. Teachings of Madhva and his Critical 
Study of the Bhagvad-Gita. (first six chapters) with translation (1916). 
Another great stride was taken, when the talented Bengali scholar Sris 
Chandra Vasu published - his translations of Madhva’s Bhasyas on the 
Aitareya y Brkaddranyaka and Chandogya Upanisads (besides a few others) 
between 1916-17. -This drew the attention of Western scholars to Madhva’s 
school of Vedanta. The attention roused in this way paved the way for 
the appearance of H. Glasenapp’s work in German : Madhvas Philosophic 
des ,VifnurGlaup 0 fts (Leipzig, 1923). The wheel was now set in motion. 
In 1929, C. R. Krishna Rao published his Sri Madhva , His Life and Doctrine , 
giving a brief and persuasive account of the principal tenets of Madhva’s 
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philosophy contained in the famous verse : At 

his initiative, the Madhva Muni Seva Sangha of Utjipiwas founded in 
1926, for the purpose of publishing the complete works of Madhva (in the 
Kannada script) with Kannada translation. The project has been com¬ 
pleted in twelve vols. between 1926-68. With the appearance of R. 
Nagaraja Sarma’s Reign of Realism in Indian Philosophy (Madras, 1937)*, 
representing his doctoral thesis at the Madras University, Madhva’s 
philosophy ijiay be said to have established its entree into the citadels of 
modern thought, in modern garb. This work contains a recondttfe exposi¬ 
tion of the Data Prakaranas of Madhva in the light of Jayatirtha’s comment¬ 
aries on them. It combines a strictly orthodox outlook and faithful 
presentation with a happy and judicious use of modern philosophical 
terminology. His Studies in JVydyasudhd, 1 (adh. i) gives a learned exposition 
of a very important section of one of the most important source-books; pf 
Madhva philosophy. In Dasgupta’s History of I. Philosophy , Vol. IV,, we 
have a concise treatment of the doctrine of Madhva, a summary, of Madhva’s 
interpretation of important adhikaranas in the BrahmasUtras and an exposi¬ 
tion of some of the principal topics in the controversy between Vyasatirtha 
and Madhusudana Sarasvatl. It is, undoubtedly, the most important 
and appreciative treatment of the subject of Dvaita philosophy as developed 
by Madhva and his two great interpreters : Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha, 
to appear, for the first time, in the most accredited History of Indian Phib* 
sophy, published so far. It gives students of eastern , and western 'thought 
a clear idea of some of the very solid and remarkable contributions which 
the thinkers of Dvaita Vedanta have made to the great problems of logic 
and philosophy. H. N. Raghavendrachar’s Dvaita Philosophy and Its Place 
In Vedanta (Mysore, 1941) has struck a new path in interpreting Madhva’& 
philosophy as a ‘true* Monism. His standpoint is absolutistic. His intern 
pretation of some of the important tenets of Madhva (such as those relating 
to the “Svarupa-Srsti” of Jlvas) has been considered unorthodo%^ndtt 
revolutionary by many and has given rise to strong protests and criticism^ 
from traditional scholars like D. Vasudevachar of Mysore. The, Dvaitari 
Pradipa of D. Vasudevachar (Mysore, 1946 ) is a reply to the above work 
of H. N7 Raghavendrachar. The latest work of H. N. Raghavendrachan, 
in Kannada : Dvaita Vedanta (1959) follows his earlier standpoint-.. The 
works of Alur Venkatarao, the G. O. M. of Karnatak who has, at great 
personal sacrifice, published many original works (in Kannada) embodying 
the results of his studies in Dasa Sahitya, the Gita and Madhva philosophy, 
deserve careful study. His splendid Kannada translation of Tilak’s Gita- 
rahasya is well-known. A man of deep religious feeling, with an alert mind, 
his interest in philosophy has been unflagging. In his Mukhyaprdnamahime 
(D arwar 1955), he has given us a new insight into Madhva Symbolism. 
In his Madhvaru Dvaitigalalla (Dharwar 1958) and in his Purnat 

1. The first 124 pages of this work are reported to have been published by the 
Vaishnava Theological University, Brindavan (U. P.). , ? 
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brahma-Vdda (Dharwar, 1954), he has tried to give a new orientation to 
Madhva thought in the light of the concept of “Purna-Brahman” which he 
regards as the pivot of Madhva Siddhanta. Without entering into the 
merits of these new approaches and viewpoints, one may say that such 
fresh attempts to understand and interpret Madhva along newer lines is 
still an undeniable proof that Madhva thought is still a living force affording 
inspiration for newer shades of thought and interpretation from within. * 
In his attractive translation (with Notes) of Jayatirtha’s Vadavali 
(Adyar 1943) and in his Madhva Epistemology (b^sed on Pramana-Paddhati ), 
Adyar 1958, P. Nagaraja Rao has enabled modern English-educated 
Madhvas and others to understand the logic and philosophy of Madhva, 
at close quarters, through the masterly expositions of Jayatlrtha. His 
work Introduction to Vedanta (Bombay, 1958) contains a chapter on 
Madhva’s philosophy. But its account has not been fair to Madhva in 
some points. In the second edition of this work (Bombay 1960), this 
chapter on Madhva has been revised and recast eliminating certain state¬ 
ments to which objection had been taken. In the Madhvamuni-Vijaya 
(Dharwar, 1958), in Kannada, we have besides a good sketch of Madhva’s 
life, following the M. Vij. , by S. R. Yekkundi a synopsis of all the thirty- 
seven works of Madhva by notable writers in the field and a good exposition 
of Madhva’s philosophical doctrines by Sri Visvesa Tirtha, Svamfji of the 
Pejavar Mutt. S. S. Raghavachar’s handy English translation of the text 
of Madhva’s Vifnutattvanirnaya , published by the Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Mangalore (1959), is a careful rendering of a very important work of 
Madhva, containing a brief, but powerful exposition of his thought and an 
equally powerful criticism of Advaita philosophy/ This publication is, 
in one sense, a tribute to the greatness of Madhva as a thinker, coming 
from Advaitic quarters. It is no less a compliment to the catholicity of 
spirit of the Ramakrishna Ashrama. In another sense, it is perhaps a sad 
commentary on the strange indifference and indolence of the many Madhva 
religious institutions (Mutts), upon which such constructive ideas for the 
propagation of their own philosophy do not seem to have dawned yet! 

It is, therefore, a matter of sincere gratification to students of Madhva 
thought, to note that thanks to the facilities for research work provided by 
the National Centre of Scientific Research in France, the Institut Francais 
D* Indologie, Pondicherry, has brought out two valuable studies on 
Madhva’s Anu-Vyakhyana (covering B. S. i, 1, 1-12), with Sanskrit text in 
Devanagari, translation. Notes and critical exposition of some topics, in 
French, by Suzanne Siauve (published in the years 1957 and 1959). Her 
yahiable work brings Madhva’s philosophy, now, to the notice of French 
. readers and Orientalists in their own language. 

% Besides her translation of M’s AV she also published her learned 
dissertation— Le Doctrine de Madhva, in French (Pondicheri, 1968). Her 
premature death at a very young age in Aug. ’75 in France has removed 
from the field of Dvaita studies a very amiable foreign scholar of clear 
vision and understanding of the Dvaita system. 
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In his recent work on Madhva and Brahma-Tarka (Uqlipi, 1960), C. R. 
Krishna Rao has refuted the claim that scientists are fast giving up the 
theory of difference and gradations in the Universe and are getting nearer 
to the philosophy of non-difference and that, therefore, Dvaita philosophy 
can have no support from modern science. Citing extensively from the 
writings of leading scientists, he has shown that it is mere wishful thinking 
to say that modern science has abolished difference from the cosmos or is 
interested in <$:>ing so. Rao’s work fills one with satisfaction that there are, 
luckily, at least a few among present-day followers of Madhva, who could 
apply their minds to such intricate questions in the light of modern scientific 
theories and meet the challenge of their times, convincingly. 

Some stir has recently been caused by the publication of Mm. Ananta- 
krishna Sastri’s Advaitasudha (1960) wherein he has tried to refute some of 
the criticisms of Jayatirtha on the Advaitic interpretation of the B. S... and 
his ov^n interpretation of these sutras in accordance with Madhva’s views. 
Mm. Sastri’s work contains only very few fresh points and pertinent argu¬ 
ments for and against the different interpretations, the rest of his volumi¬ 
nous work being irrelevant digressions and usual literary flourish and 
verbosity. Sri Satyapramoda Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt has already 
published his refutation of the above. Heads of some other Madhva Mutts 
have also announced their forthcoming refutations. 

Of my earlier works Madhva's Teachings in His Own Words has appeared 
in its third edition and the second edition of my Philosophy of Sri Madhva- 
carya will follow. My ‘Lectures on Vedanta’ has been published by 
the Karnatak University. The three volumes of my comparative study of the 
Brahmasutras and Their Principal Commentaries are already in the field. 
Time, resources and health permitting, I may next bring out a book on the 
Ten Upanisads as expounded by Madhva. 

Madhvavahmayatapasvigalu (Madhva Men of Letters) in Kannada 
by Pandharinathacharya Galgali (Gadag 1969) is a voluminous, popular 
and painstaking compilation on authors and works of the Dvaita school 
both ancient and modern. 

Of the two works of Dr. K. Narain : An Outline of Madhva Philosophy 
(Udayana Pub. Allahabad 1962) and A Critique of the Mddhva Refutation - 
of Samkara Vedanta (1964) the first is appreciative holding that “the philoso¬ 
phy of M. school draws its strength from some of the internal weaknesses 
of the idealism of Samkarite philosophy;” while the second denounces 
almost all the criticisms advanced by the JVym of Vyasatirtha against the 
philosophy of S. and his followers as resting on “a confusion of standpoints 
between the Vyavaharika and Paramarthika aspects of knowledge to which 
the opponents of S. have shown a persistent tendency”. One wonders 
what could have led to Dr. Narain’s executing such a complete somersault 
within a brief space of two years. Whether or not there is any substance 
in his contention about the effectiveness of the Madhva critique of Advaita 
Vedanta, it is up to M’s followers to put their record straight, as the pole¬ 
mical ball in its modern appearance in English is now in their court. 



Prof. V. B. Inamdar of the Wellingdon College, Sangli has made a 
detailed study of J’s Pram&na-Paddhati for which he has been awarded the 
Ph.D. degree of the Poona University. 

My son Dr. Sudhindra K. Bhavaniof the Somaiya College, Bombay-77 
has made a critical and comparative study of M’s GB and GT with J’s cc. 
on them in relation to the interpretations of the S and R. schools as well 
as those of the Jh&neSvari in Marathi and Tilak’s Gitdrahasya and Aurobindojs. 
This work which was awarded the Ph.D. degree of the Bombay Uni. (1968) 
awaits publication. 

Dvaita Veddnta and Its Contributions to /. Philosophy by Dr. T. P. 
Ramachandran (Madras 1977) is a fair well-arranged treatment of the subject 
though there is no separate treatment of its “contribution” to I. Philosophy. 

Dr. Krishnakant Chaturvedi’s Dvait Ved&nt Ka Tdttvik Anufilan 
(Delhi, 1971) in nine chapters is the first comprehensive study of Dvaita 
doctrine to appear in Hindi . It deals with the origin and development of the 
school, its categories, doctrine of Difference, Paficabheda, God, Jiva and the 
world, relatipn of Dvaita to other Darianas and has a concluding Estimate. 

The work is based on Sanskrit originals and works in English on the 
system by earlier writers. Much of its adverse estimate of crucial Dvaita 
positions such as on Saks! as Upajivyapramana in arriving at a harmonious 
purport of Srutis regarding the nature of ultimate truth suffers from 
misunderstanding of their real significance. 

One of the questions raised in the concluding chapter “Why did 
M. establish his views as a Vedantic school while holding a Dualistic doc¬ 
trine” is ‘to say the least* funny. It is vitiated by the age old fallacy of 
idealistic thinking that a Vedantic school must necessarily be monistic 
in outlook, which is begging the question. Such a preconceived notion 
is hardly consistent with the author’s claim to have kept an open mind 
(Tafasthavrtti ). Preface p. 2, 

The answer suggested is that it is all probably due to “M’s great 
attachment to Vaisnavism and its deep influence on his thinking”. But 
then the influence of Vaisnavism was equally deep on Ramanuja and yet 
according to our author R’s “leanings were towards oneness ( advayon - 
mukhi Preface p. 1). The only conclusion to be drawn from such shifting 
of grounds is that in the opinion of this author, no philosophy committed 
to belief in the reality of difference for all time between God, world and 
souls and souls among themselves (as are those of R. and M) can ever 
be admitted to the fold of Vedanta Darsana, unless it is prepared to rele¬ 
gate all such differences to the level of mithyabheda , euphemistically called 
‘Vyavaharikasatya’. But that is a tall order. A system of philosophy has 
got td be judged by its inner consistency of thought and tenability of its 
premises and not on any thing else. The Dvaita system can stand these 
tests and cannot therefore be denied a place within the forum of Vedanta, 
whether one likes it personally or not. 

The author’s other criticism of M’s position that Abheda Gratis cannot 
on account of their being opposed to their Upajivyapramana be accepted 
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in their literal sense and that therefore they have to be understood 
in suitable metaphori senses restricts the power of Srutis to convey their 
meaning and devalues them , which does not do credit to the prestige of a 
founder of a school of Indian philosophy (p. 210) is equally misconceived. 

The principle of Upajlvyapramanaprabalya js universal in its appli¬ 
cation to epistemology and textual exegesis. There will be no raison d’etre 
for the Purva and Uttaramlmamsa Sastras, if the literal sense of Srutis 
is to prevail everywhere without question, whether in Vidhis, or artha- 
vadas or statement of facts or philosophical pronouncements. The resort 
to Gaunartha in case of Upaj Ivyapramanavirodha is an exegetical princi¬ 
ple accepted in Purvamimamsa while the criterion of Akhantjartha 
and two-level theory of truth as Paramartha and Vyavaharika resorted to 
in Advaita for the reconciliation of Bheda and Abheda Srutis is only the 
brain-child of Samkara Vedanta. The former is an objective standard 
while the latter is purely subjective. Dr. Krishnakant Chaturvefli also 
misses the point that the Bheda and the Saguna Srutis are also Upajivya- 
pramanas in their turn with reference to identity and Nirguna texts and 
that in such cases there is no question of the Sruii being devalued by 
Saksipratyaksa. Dr. Chaturvedi’s inability to correctly evaluate M’s 
way of harmonizing Dvaita and Advaita Gratis in their proper perspective 
is betrayed by the manner in which he has completely ignored the grammar 
of such Samanvaya in the light of M’s metaphysical ideology of one Sva- 
tantra-advitiya-tattva so impressively spelt out by Jayatirtha in one of the 
most important passages of his NS quoted in this work on Pages 4 and 
254, beginning with the words : Sarvanyapi hi Vedantavakyani ...’ One looks 
in vain for a reference to this most important passage from the JV. S. 
in Dr. Krishnakant Chaturvedi’s study of Dvaita Vedanta running to 231 
pages. His criticism of the adequacy of Saks! as Upaj ivy apramana in resolv¬ 
ing the conflict of Bheda and Abheda Srutis in M’s philosophy suffers 
from putting Saks! on a par with sense perception in principle and subs¬ 
tance which defeats the very purpose for which Saksi has been recognised 
in M’s philosophy as not only Jftanagrahaka and Jfianapramanya-grahaka 
but as invariably veridical (niyamena yathdrtham) in its judgments. 

D. N. Sanbhag’s ‘Some Problems of Dvaita Philosophy in their Dialecti¬ 
cal Setting’ has received the Ph. D. of the Bombay University. 

A complete Bibliography of Dvaita Vedanta has been included in 
the first volume of ‘Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies’ published by the 
AIIS, Poona (Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi). A separate volume of the 
Encyclopedia is to be devoted to Dvaita Vedanta. 

M. Ramarao of Kumbakonam has published Tamil renderings of 
Gita and Brahmasutras according to M’s position. 

The Sukrtindra Oriental Research Institute, Cochin has published 
(1977) M’s Khandlanatraya with English tr. and explanation. 

Strafford Betty of the State College of California has recently pub¬ 
lished his English tr. with notes of the first Sara ofVadiraja’s Nyayaratndvali 
with my Foreword (Delhi 1978). 



Chapter XLIII 


' RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 

• t w 

LOOKING back on the long course of development of Dvaita thought 

and literature dealt with in the course of this History, one cannot fail 
to be impressed by the weight, volume and originality of the contribution 
which writers of this school have made to India’s religious and philosophical 
lore. As Dasgupta has rightly pointed out, the achievement of the 
thinkers and writers of the Dvaita school is quite on a par with the achieve¬ 
ment and output of its philosophical rival, the Advaita Vedanta of 
Samkara. 

The founder of the Dvaita school was gifted with remarkable origin¬ 
ality of thought and interpretation. He was a creative thinker who 
cared little for the conventions of fashionable belief and interpretation or 
for empty technical display. He went to the fountain-heads of the ancient 
thought itself and followed the channels of interpretation emerging natu¬ 
rally from them and running through the Epics, Puranas and other interpre¬ 
tative literature of more ancient standing than the views of later-day 
commentators, howsoever eminent. There was a strong note of mystic 
fervor in his thought. His arguments were so closely linked up with the 
authorities he had taken so much pains to collect from forgotten or fading 
sources 1 as to appear to be almost entirely dependent on them. It was 
his great commentator Jayatirtha who brought out the independent cha¬ 
racter and value of Madhva’s arguments apart from the binding force of 
his ‘authorities’ as such. There were certain great ideas behind Madhva’s 
writings,—ideas of tremendous philosophical power and possibilities, such 
as the conception of Saks!, the doctrine of the “Svatantratattva”, “Visesas” 
in relation to the notions of identity, difference, causation etc., and 
‘creation’ in the sense of “Paradhlnavisesapti”. With these fruitful ideas, 
he built up an independent system of philosophy, worked out its details 
and put it on an enduring basis of textual sanctions and logical strength. 
He had urged the necessity of adopting a fresh set of fundamental concepts 
in place of the old and worn out ideas of the fashionable schoolmen, includ¬ 
ing the latest in the field, so that, once the logical necessity of rejecting the 
worn out theories and going in for new concepts and modes of approach 
was established, the whole course of philosophical thought and inquiry 
would have to take a new turn and enter upon a new terrain. He also 
stabilized the secular fortunes of his new system by the creation of a com¬ 
pact society of followers and enthusiastic bands of disciples to carry on his 
work. Some of his disciples helped in various ways to widen the sphere 
of influence of his system. 

1. Gf. * ♦ * i 

( Vijayindra ,, Madhvadhva-Kaytakoddhara, p. 14). 
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Its most brilliant exposition and systematic interpretation were 
however given by Jayatlrtha. His standardization of Dvaita thought 
and his constructive and critical exposition of its principles, categories, 
definitions and methodology of interpretation stand out as the second 
great phase in the history of the development of the Dvaita School . This phase 
was natuf ally marked by a certain change in the manner and method 
of treatment and exposition. The strong mystic fervor and authoritarian 
note which marked the earlier phase had now receded into the background. 
They were, no doubt, necessary and appropriate for a system-builder; 
but not for an interpreter who wants to convince his readers by argument. 
The fundamental bases of thought, of course, remained the same. The 
authorities were now more explicitly treated as additional arguments, 
on their own merits. They were not given any undue importance in virtue 
of their position. This was implicit in Madhva’s works. Jayatlrtha 
made it more explicit. By his brilliant and lucid exposition of Madhva’s 
views in the light of contemporary philosophical ideas and terminology 
and by his effective use of the dialectical method of presentation, he was 
able to place Madhva’s thought in a new and better perspective so far 
as contemporary philosophy was concerned. He also put it on a self- 
sufficient basis in regard to the richness and depth of its dialectics, as well 
as the suppleness of its Adhikaranaprasthana. The work done by the 
pre-Jayatirtha commentators on Madhva’s interpretations of the Sutras 
and Gita was far from adequate to put it on terms of complete equality with 
the achievements of the two other schools of Vedanta in this direction. 
So great was the confidence created by Jayatlrtha’s works in the minds 
of his successors, that in the next generation they were actually in a position 
to take the offensive and challenge the forces of Monism to a battle royal. 

Thus, after Jayatlrtha, Dvaita philosophy entered upon a more 
ambitious programme of dialectic conquest in both the Adhikarana and 
Vada Prasthanas. The creative urge and interest in exposition were now 
replaced by a burning zeal for dialectical conquest and doctrinal expan¬ 
sion. The metaphysical ideology of “Svatantradvitiyatattva” now recedes 
into the background as a result of the growing struggle with Monism and 
acosmism; and a greater philosophical emphasis comes to be laid on the 
reality of the individual self and its difference from the Supreme Reality 
on the one hand and the qrtflifaqr reality of the cosmos and its values 
on the other. This subtle change of emphasis and tenor are signalized 
by the new slogan of philosophical Realism : 

which henceforward becomes the keynote, as it were, of Dvaita philosophy. 

To meet the new requirements, the dialectical machinery of the 
school is now thoroughly reconditioned and enriched in the light of the 
exegetical principles and interpretive rules and sanctions of the Purva- 
Mlmamsa and Vyakarana Sastras, which had not been utilized to any 
notable extent by Madhva or Jayatlrtha. These new aids were now 
harnessed to both the constructive exposition of the Siddhanta interpre- 
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tations of the Brahmasutras and to a further systematization of the dialectic 
criticisms of the doctrines and interpretations of other .schools of thought, 
particularly of the Advaita. The formal aspects of argumentation based 
on the rigid technique of the Navya-Nyaya of Gangesa and his comment¬ 
ators were also introduced to a much greater extent than before. No 
wonder the works of Visnudasa, and m<$re particularly of Vyasatirtha, 
noticed earlier touched the summit of dialectic and exegetical perfection 
reached in Dvaita Vedanta. It is a matter of genuine satisfaction, 
therefore, that the greatest historian of Indian philosophy, in modern 
times, has paid a memorable tribute to Vyasatlrtha’s greatness as stand¬ 
ing “almost unrivalled in the whole of Indian thought” for his logical 
skill and depth of acute dialectic thinking”. Under Vyasatirtha the philo¬ 
sophical credit of the Dvaita Vedanta rose to the highest level in the esti¬ 
mation of the public. The exigencies of the task he had before him tended 
to emphasize the fundamentum divisionis of the Dvaita system from the 
Advaita, more than the former’s metaphysical ideology of “Svatantra- 
advitiya-tattva” though the ideology itself is nowhere lost sight of. But 
attention is now lavished, of necessity, upon questions touching the “Apara- 

Siddhanta”,-the status of the world and the Jivas in the scheme of 

reality as Paramarthika reals, rather than on the “Para-Siddhanta” as such. 
This change of emphasis and interest may be said to be reflected in the 
adoption of the name “Dvaita” for the system, “officially” so to say, 
henceforth. 

A diminution of dialectic and polemical level set in some time after 
Vyasatirtha. The intellectual atmosphere of the schools came to be invaded 
by a spirit of sectarian passion and prejudice. The responsibility for 
lowering the standards of polemics from pure philosophical dialectics to 
sectarian controversy must, however, be laid on the shoulders of the 
Advaitic critics of Madhva like Appayya Diksita. Once the controversy was 
started on this plane, champions of the Dvaita system like Vijaylndra 
and Vadiraja had naturally no alternative left but to animadvert on the 
same level of sectarian controversy. Such a controversy was an equally 
important phase in the development of the Dvaita school and its literature 
and it contributed in a very vital and significant manner to the survival 
and stability of the system. 

But no system could live on fine-spun dialectics and interminable 
sectarian controversies alone. The Dvaitins had realized this truth very 
early and had devoted equal attention to the development of non- 
controversial literature of the system, from the very beginning. There 
is thus an age of peaceful commentary-making in Dvaita literature, 
led by a galaxy of writers like Raghuttama, Raghavendra and others. 

After a couple of centuries even this literature began to decline in 
quality and increase in quantity ! When the plethora of commentaries 
and commentaries upon commentaries failed to give real inspiration to the 
people and sustain their interest in things of the spirit, there came a new 
revival of the Dasa Kuta to give a fresh stimulus to the people and a second 
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wave of devotionalism passed over society. The first wave of this Devo¬ 
tional movement was the outcome of the sublimation of the spirit of religion 
and philosophy under Sripadaraja and Vy&satirtha and his illustrious 
disciples : Purandaradasa and others. The revival of the Dasa Kuta 
under the great Vijayadasa and his successors instilled a fresh sense of 
seriousness of purpose in life, in the minds of men. It rehabilitated the 
spiritual Itmosphere and satisfied the emotional needs of the people which 
had been starved by reason of an excess of intellectualism of a cheaper 
quality. 

The success and popularity of the Dasa Kuta brought on a cleavage 
of views and ways between the “Intellectuals” and “Emotionalists” typified 
by the terms “Vyasa-Kuta” and “Dasa-Kuta” which came into vogue. 
The Pontiffs of the Mutts, naturally, constituted themselves the custodians 
and the spokesmen of the “Vyasa-Kuta”. 

Later, the Mutts themselves began to decline. Disruptive tenden¬ 
cies have now taken hold of most of them, for lack of enlightened leadership. 
Petty strife and dictatorial tendencies, internal feuds, intellectual stagna¬ 
tion, obscurantism, and lethargy have all taken hold of them. Their 
very complexion and constitution must change, if they should justify their 
place in modern society. They should cease to be “vested interests” and 
become once more, true intellectual and spiritual centres radiating light 
and learning. Under the stress and strain of modem views and conditions 
of life, religion and philosophy are fast losing their hold on society. It 
is the Mutts that should come to the rescue of their flock and reinfuse the 
spiritual outlook into our lives. But, for doing so, they must realize thesjr 
high purpose and function in society and prepare themselves for giving a 
new lead to society. They must therefore tone themselves up for their 
mission in life. The sooner they do it, the better it would be for the future 
of their flock. 

Many there are who sincerely regret that Dvaita Vedanta is practi¬ 
cally unknown to most people beyond S. India. To the west, it is more 
or less a sealed book. But few stop to consider why. The pioneering 
work of Orientalists and the organized work of Vivekananda and the 
Ramakrishna Mission and other bodies have made the system of Samkara 
well-known all over India and abroad. It is not too much to expect the 
rise of similar towering personalities and organizations from within the 
Dvaita school. There are unmistakable signs that present-day trends in 
Indian philosophical thought are registering a growing dissatisfaction with 
the rigid and uncompromising Monism such as that of Samkara. His 
“Nirvisesadvaita” seems to be fast losing its hold on the minds of even 
some of its most distinguished former exponents. In his latest work on the 
Brahmasutras, Dr. Radhakrishnan himself, whose intellectual sympathy 
with Samkara’s Advaita has been so obvious in his earlier writings, has 
taken up a position that is vastly different from Samkara’s “Ekantavada”. 
For, he has accepted in his latest work, both the Nirguna and Saguna, 
the Nirvisesa and the Savisesa aspects of Brahman as valid forms of the 



same reality. Isvara is the creative dynamic aspect of Brahman. He 
is not Brahman falsely regarded, due .to Ignorance, as the cause and con¬ 
troller of the Universe. Mayd is the real creative energy of Ilvara. Creation 
is a losing forth of what is already contained in the nature of Brahman. 
The world is a self-manifestation of Atman. The individual is a ray of 
spiritual light and so, obviously real^. It is not separate from Brahman. 
It is not also an unreal reflection of Brahman in Maya. Not only ft the 
self real; but it keeps its distinctive individuality in release. Such new 
ideas as these are hardly consistent with or faithful to the unexpurgated 
“Nirvisesadvaita” of Samkara, as set forth in his famous commentary on 
the Brahmasutras. It would be clearly impossible for anyone to affirm 
philosophical conviction in and loyalty to the views of Badarayana as set 
forth above and at the same time accept the truth of the Nirvisesadvaita 
of Samkara and the mithyatva of the world as defined by his accredited 
followers. That such an impossible compromise between the two is being 
attempted is itself a proof that faith in the absolute truth of Nirvisesa- 
dvaitavada is evidently waning from the hearts of those who had hitherto 
regarded it as the highest reach of thought. If this be so, the future seems 
very promising, indeed, for a full-fledged Theism like Madhva’s. 

The intellectuals' disillusionment with Mdyavada finds expression in 
another outburst from another unexpected quarter in a recent work the 
“Path of Saints -—As the Fulfilment of Vedanta’ by Swami Anand” (B. V. 
Bhavan, 1977, pp. 61-62) : “The greatest harm however done to Hinduism 
by him (Samkara) was the theory of illusion (Maya) to explain away 
everything in the world or in life as unreal and Brahman alone as the 
reality. This dangerous doctrine, which is an illusion in itself, being no 
more than an extra-ordinary feat of S’s philosophical genius, has been 
the greatest weakness of Hinduism and has been more responsible than 
anything else as a single factor throughout subsequent ages for the trait 
of hypocrisy to be found generally in the nature of an average Hindu. 
Indeed, it has made the Hindu an object of ridicule and humiliation the 
world over”. 

The social and material standards of the Madhva community call 
for an urgent rehabilitation. Till these are improved, the necessary condi¬ 
tions for an intellectual renaissance of Madhva philosophy would not be 
there. In our secular democracy, the right to flourish, build and develop 
its institutions and propagate its philosophy of life is given to every cultural 
group and community of people. If Dvaita philosophy and its 'literature 
should not merely be confined to a small section of the people of S. India, 
but shed their light far and wide, by right of their innate worth and vigor, 
it would require sustained effort in many directions. 

So long as the great truths of this system and its deepest thoughts on 
the perennial problems of philosophy and religion are confined to the 
Sanskrit originals without any attempt being made to interpret them to 
the present generation, which is not in a position to study these texts in the 
originals, it would be impossible to expect any favorable results in this 
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direction. It is imperative that this philosophy should be presented in 
the light of modern knowledge. The system is fortunately, still, a living 
force in S. India. Its undeniable merits, as a system of reasoned thought, 
would fully justify its being properly presented to the modem world. It 
is symptomatic of this urge, if not a true representation of Madhva thought, 
that we come across a work like D. K. Ramarao’s “Madhva Sastra Ex¬ 
plained and Presented from a Modem Outlook” (Sri Shakti Electric Press, 
Mys<f e, 1955) in which the author tries to outline Madhva’s teachings 
from the point of view of Pratyaksa and Anumana as primary bases and 
Agama as secondary and rejecting such vital doctrines as Vedapauruse- 
yatva, srr<«fci+W 'HVi^U sft: and Sarvasabdasamanvaya. It is however, 
one thing to adopt a purely philosophical standpoint without 
going into the theological and ritualistic aspects of the system, in placing 
it before the world, and quite another to repudiate those aspects which 
are common to practically every other system of Vedanta. However that may 
be, it would certainly conduce to the better appreciation of the system in 
modern times if, in its presentation, the odium theologicum met with in tradi¬ 
tional literature is eschewed. It may also, with advantage, be divested of 
much of its colorful theological trappings so as to enable its purely meta¬ 
physical contours to be clearly perceived. Good renderings of its impor¬ 
tant logical and philosophical works, preferably abridged, and translated 
into English and other languages, to introduce the higher thoughts of the 
system to the modern world would also be a step in the right direction. 
Its intricacies of Pancaratra and Tantric esotericisms of doctrine and theo¬ 
logy may have to be left out in any modern presentation of its religious and 
philosophical thought. Much of the intricate dialectics of its traditional 
logic and philosophy could be re-presented in less technical and more easily 
assimilable form. 

Textual research in Dvaita literature, with particular reference to the 
linguistic, bibliographical and other aspects, upon which the authenticity 
and genuineness of Madhva’s sources in favor of the particular line of 
interpretation of the Vedanta adopted by him would rest, must be under¬ 
taken in all seriouShess, if the textual bona fides of the system is to be placed 
on a satisfactory basis, to the satisfaction of modern minds, which require 
one’s cards to be placed on the table. As a preliminary aid to such an 
investigation, I have given a consolidated list of all the unfamiliar sources 
from which Madhva has drawn his materials for his own philosophical 
reconstruction, in Appendix I. My esteemed friend C.R. Krishna 
Rao has done a useful service in piecing together all the quotations from the 
Brahmatarka (a non-extant source) running to nearly 700 verses occurring in 
the various works of Madhva and arranging them under a few leading 
topics, and arguing a case for accepting the genuineness of the work. 1 

1. His main argument in favor of the genuineness of the Brahma- Tarka is that pass¬ 
ages cited from it by Madhva in his works should have been accepted as genuine by his 
adversaries like Acyutapreksa, Padmanabha Tirtha and Trivikrama Pai^Lita, who later 
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The need for critical and authentic expositions of Madhva’s thought 
in English and in the regional languages of India cannot be overempha- 

embraced his faith. This line of argument has its own obvious limitations, and cannot be 
pressed very far. Apart from that, quotations from Brahmatarka need not necessarily have 
figured in the disputations between Madhva and his erstwhile adversaries; or the authentic 
city of the passages may have been conceded just by way of abhyupagamavdda. Another 
point made in this connection is that there is one citation from the Brahmatarka (in Trivikrama’s 
TD.), which does not (seem to) occur in any of the passages cited by Madhva from the 
same source. This is not also a very conclusive argument; as it may very well be that 
Trivikrama derived this verse from Madhva himself, on the latter’s own authority. The 
issue cannot thus be solved merely on the basis of internal evidence from the works of Madhva 
or his own followers. What will clinch the matter is some external evidence that the Brahma¬ 
tarka as such or some crucial passage from it (preferably one that has been cited by 

Madhva himself) has been cited by some one who did not belong to his school. It gives me very 
great satisfaction to record here that such clinching evidence is luckily available. It is this : 

M. has quoted some 24 verses from the B:ahmata:ka in his VTN defining the nature, 
scope and relative strength of the three Pramanas accepted by him. One of the verses is : 
5ira**pn*prc*Nr i 

wl&qfaT l fl 5 * 5 n*n«Piy g ^ 11 

The first half here refers to the superiority of Scripture to the other two Pramanas, 
as a general principle ( utsargatah ) It is however made clear in the second half that this 
superiority is not absolute and unqualified but subject to the condition of the scriptural 
statement not being in conflict with the basic proof ( upajivyapramana ) of its own data. 
Where there is such a contradiction, the scriptural statement which is bound by the data 
given by the Upajivyapramana for its operation will have to submit to a modification of 
its meaning, as Scripture cannot be rejected outright as invalid. 

This guiding principle restricting the scope of identity texts has been applied by M. 
to reject the claim of absolute superiority of Advaita Srutis over Bhedasrutis and the 
reality of Jivesvarabheda and of the world established and certified by Saksipratyaksa 
which is the Upajivyapramana in respect of the data on which even the identity texts have 
to operate. This position taken by M. on the complete evidence of the two halves of the 
verse from Brahmatarka is sought to be overruled by Advaitananda in his Brahmavidyabharapa 
(a c. on £*s BSB (17th. cent.) by bringing in the nydya Upadesanupadesatve viparitam 
balabalam’and consequently restoring the absolute sway of Scripture regardless of Upa- 
jivyapramanavirodha. 

However, as a matter of fact, the principle of ‘Upadesanupadesatve’ applies to cases 
of conflict of data given by uncertified superficial commonsense view or perception of things 
and authentic evidence of science as in respect of the limited size of the moon seen through 
the naked eye and the evidence of its real dimension established by astronomy. Unlike 
the perception of the limited size of the moon through the naked eye, the reality of the 
world and of the difference of Jiva from B. are established, as M. has shown, by Saksiprat¬ 
yaksa which is duly certified ( parikfita ). The principle of ‘Upadesanupadesatve’ does 
not therefore apply to these cases. 

Leaving aside that point, what is of special interest to us here is Advaitananda’s dis¬ 
cussion of the question by quoting the first half of the verse ‘Prabalyam agamasyaiva jatya 
tesu trisu smrtam/cited by M. and questioning the correctness of the thesis of 

g ?! mfl irc wyq ^ 

maintained by M. by appealing to some other principle of Upadesanupadesatve... ’ 
involves a complete recognition of the genuineness and authenticity of the source from 
which M. has derived his thesis which the author of Brahma-Vidyabharapa tries to reject in 
the interest of his own thesis of the absolute validity of Scripture (i.e. ‘identity texts’). 
There is no attempt however at questioning the genuineness of the source from which the 
quotation has been drawn. That is what matters to us, in this context. 
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sized. Such publications are absolutely necessary if the erroneous impres¬ 
sions and sometimes purposely distorted estimates of the system circulated 
by writers who have no intellectual sympathy with the views of Madhva, 
in India and abroad are to be set right and counteracted. The ancients 
did their duty by their school of thought, in their own way, in the cultural 
and scientific medium of their days, viz., Sanskrit. Present-day Madhvas 
owe an equally important duty to their Acarya and his great expositors, 
to do something in a language or languages suited for the purpose. They are 
not doing even a fraction of what modern followers of Samkara, Ramanuja 
and other thinkers of India have done and are doing , for their respective 
Acaryas. A central cultural organization representing the entire Madhva 
community or its thoughtful and progressive sections should undertake 
such responsible work which would be obviously beyond the means and 
capacity ©f individuals. 

It is heartening to note that years after the debacle of the S. M. S. O. 
Sabha of Tirupati, a new Akhila Bharata Madhva Mahamandal has come 
to be established in 1953 at Udipi, by the pioneering efforts of the farsight¬ 
ed Sri Visvesa Tlrtha Svamiji of the Pejavar Mutt. Its objectives are 
to foster and develop a sense of fellowship and solidarity in the entire com¬ 
munity of Madhvas in India, irrespective of its linguistic, geographical 
and other differences and promote its best interests in the social, economic 
and cultural spheres and to spread and propagate Madhva thought and 
way of life, by preaching, publications and research . 

The Mandal has a broadbased constitution representing both secular 
and religious interests. It has an ambitious programme and has established 
about a hundred branches and a membership of a few thousands ranging 
over the former Mysore, Andhra and Madras States and in a few other 
places outside. It is conducting residential Hostels for High School 
and College students at Mysore and Dharwar and a Madhva Vidya Pitha 
at Bangalore, in which instruction is offered in advanced Gastric learning. 
The Mandal should establish an all-India Madhva Research Institute 
on the pattern of the B. O. R. I. Poona, and turn out organized work on 
scientific lines, for the collection, preservation and editing of mss., of rare 
and unpublished works and publishing them. It should also publish 
original works, translations and expositions of both “Vyasa” and /Dasa 
Sahitya. The “Dasa” Sahitya in Kannada is a great asset to both the 
Madhva school of thought and to the cultural heritage of Kamatak. It 
is unfortunate that nothing substantial has been done in this field. The 
Madras University has done commendable work in publishing scholarly 
expositions of the Tiruvaimozhi and its commentaries on Tamil Vaisnavism. 
Classical literature in Tamil Saivism has also received due attention. So 
far as the Dasa Sahitya in Kannada is concerned, it is a legitimate expec¬ 
tation that either the Mysore or the Kamatak University would make 
proper provision for research work in it. Irrespective of the work done 
by religious and denominational institutions, in such cases, our regional 
Universities can do really substantial work in bringing to light the cul- 
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tural heritage of the country enshrined in the great literatures in the differ¬ 
ent languages of our country. The Madhva Mutts also could meet the 
Universities halfway and found chairs and provide scholarships for r the 
study of Madhva philosophy at the Post-Graduate level, in as many Uni¬ 
versities as possible. It is time that responsible public opinion in the com¬ 
munity is moulded to make such provision for the advanced study of and 
research in Madhva literature and philosophy at the University level of 
education in our country. There is provision for the study of Madhva 
philosophy at Post-Graduate and Ph.D. level in the Sanskrit and Philos¬ 
ophy courses of the Bombay University and for M. A. Examination in 
Sanskrit at the Madras, Kamatak and Mysore Universities. But no 
Madhva Mutt has as yet shown its interest in the good work the Univer¬ 
sities have been doing, by coming forward to make suitable endowments 
in the interests of the students who take up the study of Madhva philosophy 
at these Examinations. By doing so, they would be serving the best interests 
of Madhva philosophy in the context of modem education. 

It is time other Madhva Mathas draw inspiration from the establish¬ 
ment of the Sukritindra Oriental Research Institute in Cochin by the Kasi 
Mutt and its disciples to have an All-India Madhva Research Institute to 
provide opportunities for the fullest expression and utilization of the talents 
of present and future generations of the entire community in making 
Madhva philosophy a ‘Weltanschauung.’ 

A publication trust should also be created to encourage authors 
to give good books on Madhva literature and philosophy, to the public. 
A scheme for compulsorily ear-marking an adequate part of the income 
of the various affluent Madhva Mutts, for this purpose, should be devised 
and implemented. Had such centralized assistance been available, the 
present work and others of its kind would have seen the light many years 
ago. 

Most of the original texts of Dvaita philosophy published over fifty 
years ago have now become out of print and nowhere available, for love 
or for money. Copies extant are in a crumbling state. There is great 
need for better and handier editions of these texts in more modern garb. 
Critical editions of select texts or portions of them, leaving aside their dig¬ 
ressive matter and well-chosen extracts from the different commentaries, 
instead of their verbatim reproductions in all their wearisome repetitions 
of one another, followed by critical notes and brief translations, are also 
a desideratum. Definitive editions of the Dasa Sahitya and their trans¬ 
lations are also very necessary. Some of the leading Mutts could as well 
set apart part of their income for this most important service to Madhva 
philosophy and revival of interest in it, with financial assistance from the 
Sahitya Academy of India, if necessary. The Mutts which were once the 
fountain heads of the literary and philosophical activity of the commu¬ 
nity have now lapsed into apathy. They should try to regain their lost 
position and justify their existence by doing what is legitimately expected 
of them. What the public wants from them is concrete proofs of their 
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burning zeal for and interest in the advancement of religion, philosophy 
and literature,—not mere proclamations of their pious intentions of what 
they intend to do. Wisdom lies in moving with the times and anticipating 
the needs of the community. 

As the Madhva Mahamandala happens to be the only influential 
public institution enjoying the confidence of the community at large, it is 
up tdfit to give serious thought to this urgent problem of publications and 
research and give it top priority in its programme. For not until the wisdom 
of Madhva and his distinguished followers enshrined in their original works 
in Sanskrit is made to reach the present and the future generations through 
more easily understandable media than the original Sanskrit, could his 
philosophy be expected to make any effective or lasting impression on the 
minds of the present generation and the future ones or regain its proud 
position of strength and vitality as a vital limb of Indian philosophy. Nor 
could its authentic voice of Vedantic Theism reverberate through the length 
and breadth of our country as of old and make itself felt in foreign countries 
as well through suitable media of English and other languages, otherwise. 

India has emerged into independent status and has already made 
international contacts and rapprochement in her own right. She has 
given the world her message of international welfare through peaceful co- 
existance of nations. Her authentic voice in philosophy also should now 
be conveyed to the world, without looking up to external blessings. In 
this great task, the Dvaita Vedanta of Madhva would have a major part 
to play. Let us hope that it will rise equal to the occasion and fulfil its 
expectations in a manner worthy of its glorious achievements in the last 
seven hundred years. 

May this History of the Dvaita School of Vedanta and its Literature 
narrated here in this Volume be a source of legitimate pride and pleasure 
and inward satisfaction to the Madhva public, in the achievements of its 
past and may it pave the way for greater publicity and wider propagation 
of the philosophy of Madhva in our own country and in the other countries 
of the East and West. May it help our present generation of scholars, 
University Professors and students of Indian history and culture to have a 
proper and adequate estimation of the place of Madhva Siddhanta and 
its literature in the history of Indian thought and enable them to give it the 
recognition that is its due. 

India has attained independent status politically and has established 
international contacts and rapprochments in her own right. She has 
given the world her message of international peace and understanding 
through peaceful coexistence of nations. Her authentic voice in Philosophy 
should also be heard all over the world without looking for outside blessings. 
In this great task, Dvaita Vedanta has a worthy part to play. 

The distinctions of East and West are fast becoming obsolete in 
this space age of ours. As the world is getting closer and more and more 
unified, it is essential that the treasures of thought and expression through¬ 
out the world be made accessible to all mankind—not as curios but as living 
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achievements of the human spirit) to build for the future world-community 
a deeper understanding of identities and differences in ideas. Let us hope 
Dvaita Vedanta and its literature will ere long rise equal to these expecta¬ 
tions in a manner worthy of their achievements during the last seven 
hundred years and more. 
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LIST OF * WORKS CITED BY MADHVACARYA 


r 

1. Atharvarigirasa Up. 

2. Adhyatma 

3. Anabhimlana Sruti (S.V.) 

4. Abhidhana 

5. Ayasya Sakha (S. V.) 

6. Antaryami Samhita 

7. Akalpa 

8. Agnivesya Sruti 

9. Agamatatparya 

10. Agneya 

11. Acara 

12. Atmasamhita 

13. Aditya Purana 

14. Ardhanarinarayana Tantra 

15. Adhara 

16. Arunisruti 

17. Amsaviveka 

18. Indradyumnasruti 

19. Udara-Sandilyasruti 

20. Uddama Samhita 

21. Uddalakayana Sruti 

22. Udyoga 

23. Upaglta 

24. Upanaradiya 

25. Upasanalaksana 

26. Ubhayanirukta 

27. Rg.Vedakhila 

28. Rk. Samhita (Post-Vedic) 

29. Acaryasamhita 

30. Aitareya Samhita (Post- 
Vedic) 

31. Aisvarya 

32. Kamatha Sruti 

33. Karma viveka 

34. Karmasaihhita 

35. Kalapa Sruti 


36. Tantraprakasika 

37. Kapileya Samhita 

38. Karanaviveka 

♦ 

39. Kalakiya 

40. Kalanirnaya 

41. Kasayana Sakha 

42. Kriya Yoga 

43. Kaurma 

44. Kausika Sruti 

45. Kausarava Sruti 

46. Kaundinya Sruti 

47. Kauntharavya Sruti 

48. Gatisara 

49. Gandharva 

50. Gayatri Samhita 

51. Garuda 

52. Gltakalpa 

53. Gitasara 

54. Gunaparama 

55. Guruviveka 

56. Gautamakhila 

57. Caturvedasikha 

58. Cakrayana Sruti 

59. Caitanyaviveka 

60. Chandovidhana 

61. Jabalakhila 

62. Jfianaviveka 

63. Jyotis Samhita 

64. Jivatattva 

65. T attvaniriikta 

66. Tattvanirnaya 

67. Tattvasara 

68. Tattvasaihhita 

69. Tattvodaya 

70. Tattvodyoga 

71. Talavakara Brahmana 


*The list does not include well-known Vedic, Upanisadic Epic and 
Puranic texts, which have also been cited plentifully. 
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72. Tantra-Bhagavata 

73. Tatparya 

74. Tantramala 

75. Tartlya 

76. Tura Sruti 

77. Triyoga 

78. Traikalya 

79. Traividya 

80. Dattatreya Yoga 

81. Devaharda 

82. Daivi Mimamsa 

83. Dharmatattva 

84. Dharma Sruti 

85. Dhyana Yoga 

86. Namanirukta 

87. Namasamhita 

88. Naradlya 

89. Narasimha Purana 

90. Narayana Gopala Kalpa 

91. Narayana Tantra 

92. Narayana Sruti 

93. Narayana Samhita 

94. Narayanadhyatma 

95. Narayanarama Kalpa 

96. Narayanastaksara Kalpa 

97. Narayanlya 

98. Nirnaya 

99. Nairgunya 

100. Nityasamhita 

101. Nibandha 

102. Nivrtta 

103. Nisarga 

104. Padaviveka 

105. Parabhoga 

106. Paramasruti 

107. Paramasara 

108. Paramasaihhita 

109. Parayana 

110. Pavamana 

111. Purusottama Tantra 

112. Pavamana vijaya 

113. Padma 

114. Para^aryayana Sruti 

115. Pippalada Sakha (A. V.) 

116. Paiiigi Sruti 

117. Pautrayana Sruti 


118. 

Paflcaratra 


119. 

Prakatasruti 


120. 

Brahma 


121. 

Bhaktiviveka 


122. 

Prakasa Samhita 


123. 

Prakrta 


124. 

Prakrti Samhita 


125. 

Prakrsta Samhita 


126. 

Prajapati Samhita 


127. 

Pranavamahatmya 


128. 

Pratisamkhyana 


129. 

Pratyaya 


130. 

Pratyahara 


131. 

Pradyota 


132. 

Pradhyana 


133. 

Prabhava 


134. 

Prabhanjana 


135. 

Prayoga 


136. 

Prabhavali 


137. 

Prabhasa 


138. 

Pravrtta Samhita 


139. 

Pravrttitattva 


140. 

Prakasya 


141. 

Praclnasala Sruti 

(S. V.) 

142. 

Prana Samhita 


143. 

Pratisvika 


144. 

Prathamya 


145. 

Pradhanya 


146. 

Babhravya Sakha 

(S. V.) 

147. 

Baskala Sakha (R. V.) 

148. 

Brhat Tantra 


149. 

Brhacchruti 


150. 

Brhatsamhita 


151. 

Boddhavya 


152. 

Brahmakaivarta 


153. 

Brahmatattva 


154. 

Brahmatarka 


155. 

Brahmadarsana 


156. 

Brahmasara 


157. 

Brahmavaivarta 


158. 

Brahmasamhi t a 


159. 

Brahmanda 
• • 


160. 

Bhadramana 


161. 

Bhadrika 


162. 

Bhavisyatparva 


163. 

Bhavisyat Purana 
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164. Bhagavata-Tantra 

165. Bhavatattva 

166. Bhavaviveka 

167. Bhavavrtta 

168. Bhallaveya Sakha 

169. Bhoganirnaya 

170. ftlahakaurma 

171. Mahamimamsa 

172. Mahatattvaviveka 

173. Mahayoga 

174. Maharhva Sruti 

175. Mahavaraha 

176. ^ Mahavyakarana Sutra 

177. Mahasalina Sruti 

178. Maha (Sanatkumara) 
Samhita 

179. Mahodadhi 

180. Mahopani sad 

181. Mathara Sruti 

182. Mandavya Sruti 

183. Matsya 

184. Madhucchandasa Sakha 

185. Madhyandinayana Sruti 

186. Manasa 

187. Mana Samhita 

188. Manya Samhita 

189. Mayavaibhava 

190. Markandeya 
191 Mahatmya 

192. Muktitattva 

193. Muktisamhita 

194. Murtibheda 

195. Mula Sruti 

196. Mula Ramayana 

197. Manava (Smrti) 

198. Maitrayaniya Sruti 

199. Moksadharma 

200. Maudgalya Sruti 

201. Yajus Samhita (Post-Vedic) 

202. Yadavadhyatma 

203. Yaska Sruti 

204. Rajanlti 

205. Rama Samhita 

206. Laksana 

• • 

207. Linganirnaya 

208. Lokatattva 


209. Vatsa Sruti 

210. Vahni Purana 

211. Vastutattva 

212. V akyanirnay a 

213. Vamana 

214. Varuna (Sruti (S. V.) 

215. Vayuprokta 

216. Vasistha Sakha (S. V. ) 

217. V asudevadhyatma 

218. Vallabhya 

219. Viksepa 

220. Vicara 

221. Vijnana 

222. Vinirnaya 

223. Viparitasruti 

224. Vibhutitattva 

225. Vimarda sruti 

226. Vimalasamhita 

227. Viveka 

228. Visva Samhita 

229. Visvanirnaya 

230. Visvambhara Sruti 

231. Visnutattva 

232. Visvatantra 

233. Visnudharmottara 

234. Visnu Samhita 

235. Vedarthavicara 

236. Vaibhava 

237. Vaibhavya 

238. Vaisaradya 

239. Vaisesya 

240. Vaisvanara Saihhita 

241. Vyakta 

242. Vyasa Tantra 

243. Vyasanirukta 

244. Vyasa Yoga 

245. Vyasa Smrti 

246. Vyahrti Sara 

247. Vyoma Saihhita 

248. Saktitattva 

249. Sabdatattva 

250. Saktiviveka 

25 1. Sabdanirnaya 

252. Sandiiy^ Sruti (S. V.) 

253. Sabda 

254. Sarkaraksya Sruti (S. V.) 
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255. Srivisnu Purana 

256. Srutinirnaya 

257. Sadgunya 

258. Satkara 

259. Sat-tattva 

260. Satya Samhita 

261. Satsanga 

262. Sadguna 

263. Sadbhava 

264. Sanatsujata 

265. Samanvaya 

266. Samayacara 

267. Sahasravarana 

268. Satvata Samhita 

269. Sadhananirnaya 

270. Sama Sariihita (Post-Vedic) 

271. Samya 

272. Saranirnaya 

273. Sumata 

And other well-known Srutis (Rg 


274. Suda Sastra 

275. Srstivik$epa 

276. Saukarayana Sruti (S. V.) 

277. Sauparna Sakha (R. V.) 

278. Samkalpa 

279. Saihkrti Sruti 

280. Samkhyana 

281. Samdrsya 

282. Samdharana 

283. Samdhyana 

284. Samyajnana 

285. Skanda 

286. Svatantrya 

287. Svadhyaya 

288. Svabhavya 

289. Hayagriva Samhita 

290. Harivamsa 

291. Hari Samhita 

292. Hiranyanabha Sruti. 

Veda, Taitt. Samhita, Upanisads, 


Aranyakas) Mbh. Puranas, Upapuranas, Smrtis, Bhagavata etc. 
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THE $RlKt)RMAM INSCRIPTION OF NARAHARI TlRTHA 

(Epigraphia Indica Vol. vi, no. 25) 

e 

^iP^^P^Pad* i 

31%: ^wtrTmfWT^Rf^: ^TWT: II 
dM+dl+dk<4+dl *f%>T 

irtfWHI5RTfcR3f £«<Hd32 <tfa I 
4iqd4WlNd* , 'Ct *T: JII$<KlWd- 

?nt: d^M^KPd^MlW^dlsff *jfa: I 
3. ^f»i*||fad*UU| ITTaf f%3T <ftfa+>T<U«3: I 
^*N4 I ftft *H?% II 

Y. 3T^raT ^PddM+KH^^WT I 

+*HIHPdM<*+*R ^in™^ II 

*Tt%S5T £pWl<il®»l^MMI'dif ^ 1 II 
V d**ll<*fl*»yWHl(d(dflMTer WUkH>d«mfl- 

WTO TO ?it53% 3RPT +lP^^IW^ I 
(MdNK*j ) M% g^tT% ^lldfwit TO: 

VI^MNldd4^1(d«l^l*( 'HldH'Mld: II 

vs. 3TR- *fl4>qg j fire T W^I4d44>34<ld : 

<TFT M-^PddlTWJR *RKMl+fafdWl¥lPd*f I 
dlcai dcH«fd'*nd fctf 

^oumfru i a Pd3fPdPy^ iWT «0mKK i q II 
5. ^HTH'rf v»*J d 

fpgM ’ HMMPldUqdd^P T ^ I II 

%. tdfcd sftwtRttR = ^*3) 

<Pid *TTT ^ I 

snrni 4>*i6iP«mw 5^ft %n% vmn4l 

iiiMindnRl^ ^ 5T%TT ufd*5l(Hd: II 


N. B. The second and third verses in the inscription seem to have 
been transposed, as no bhasya of Purusottama Tirtha (Acyutapreksa) 
is known or could have been written as explained on p. 76. The two verses 
have, therefore, been given by me in their logical order, as I conceive it. 

That this is the correct order of the verses will be clear from the 
natural way in which the opening words in vet. 3 (Yanmunibhasitabha- 
syam) catch up with their antecedent ‘Anandatlrtho munih* at the end of 
ver. 2. The terms in which the Bhasya in question has been praised as 
the one fit to be expounded by leading philosophers and acting as a goad 
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in humbling the pride of disputing philosophers can only refer t<f the Bhasya 
of Madhva and not to a bhasya of Purusottama Tirtha (alias Acyutaprajfia) 
which is utterly unknown to this day. We cannot also expect Narahari 
T. to go into raptures over a (no-existent) Bhasya by Purusottama Tirtha 
and ignore M’s own Brahmas utrabhasya in his own inscription especially 
after his own statement that the purpose of M’s avatar was to guide human¬ 
ity in the path of Jivesvarabheda which had been obscured by the evil 
influences of Kali. (ver. 2). Even the Epigraphist will have to be guided 
by reason and established facts of history and consolidated tradition in 
interpreting epigraphical data. In the present case, the original order 
of verses 2 and 3 in the Srlkurmam inscription as found engraved in the 
pillar at the Srikurmam temple contradicts all known facts and established 
traditions about M. and his predecessor Purusottama T. It requires there¬ 
fore to be slightly changed by transposing verses 2 and 3 which makes 
proper and admirable sense and is free from all difficulties. Yet I found 
to my dismay at least one Epigraphist in Mysore who was swearing by the 
‘epigraphical order’ of the verses and would not allow himself to be per¬ 
suaded to see reason. 



Appendix III 


INSUFFICIENTLY KNOWN OR UNDATABLE AUTHORS 

AND WORKS IN DVAITA LITERATURE 

1. Madhavacarya . ‘Purnaprajfiadarsana’ being a chapter in his Sarva- 
darSanasamgraha on Madhva’s system. It is a succinct and reliable 
account of the doctrines of the school, given by a celebrated Advaitin 
(C. 1375 a.d. ) 

2. Rajarajesvara T. (g. 1433) disciple of Vidyamurti T. of Palimar 
Mutt, author of (i) Mahgaldffakam (wrongly ascribed to Vadiraja) 
and (ii) R&masandeia , a Khandakavya. (p) 

3. Jivottama 7*. (Gokama Mutt)’ author of ‘Tlrthavala’. 

4. Purufottama T. (Gokama Matha) author of Karmasiddhanta( m ) 
and Sannyasapaddhati on 16 Samskaras. 

5. Vedahga Tirtha. (1 ) a c. on the Mbh. T. N. referred to in verse 4 of 

Janardana Bhatta’s c. on the same original : (2) Kavikarnamrta a c. 
on Vayustuti (Madras O. L. 1434 a) and (3) another on M. Vij. 
(Madras D. C. 12160). (C. 1500 a.d.) 

6 . ViSvapati Tirtha. (1) Samgrahardmayanafika (Madras 4103) (2) a c. 
on Dvadasa Stotra(P) and (3) another on M. Vij. (printed 1951, 
with my English Introd.) Date circa 1600. 

7. Sag&a Rdmdcdrya (circa 1700). He was the son of Sagara Venkatesa- 

carya and Santabai. He was a distinguished scholar of the Gauda- 
Sarasvata (Konkana) Brahmin community of the Madhva Sampra- 
daya and wrote some seven works in all. His most important and 
epoch-making work was the Konkanabhyudaya in ten Prakaranas, 
devated to the establishment of the fullfledged Brahminical status 
of the Gauda-Sarasvatas, disputed by other groups. It is also 
known as ‘‘Dasa-Prakaranas”, of which only six have been accessible 
to me in the mss. consulted. The author cites numerous Smrtis and 
letters patent and Bulls issued by the Keladi Rulers and Pontiffs 
of some of the Mutts at U<jipi and of Satyabhinava (1674-1706), 
and Yoglndra (1671-80), and others. He was a devout Madhva 
and wrote (2) a Sanniti-Rdmayanaip) (Indian Printing Press, Bombay, 
1892) in the form of a moral Kavya. In the concluding verses 
at the end of each canto the author refers to his other works like (3) 
Suniti-Bhagavata (p) (4) Kathdsamgraha (5) Sabdanirnaya (iv, 32) 

( 6 ) Jyotifanitiratna (v. 22) (7) Madhvamantra-Sauramantra-com. and 
( 8 ) Tattvasaifigraha (vii, 22). He was a disciple of the Gokarna 
Matha and refers to Raghucandra T. of Gokarna Mutt as his father’s 
Gum and patron, in the introductory ver. 8 of his Suniti-Bhagavata. 

8 . Appayya Dikfita (16th cent). His Nydyamuktdvali is a summary in 
verse, according to Madhva-Bhasya, being a part of his Caturmata- 
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sdrasamgraha 1 devoted to the summary of the Adhikaranas *of B. S. 
according to every one of the four great commentators, Samkara, 
Ramanuja, Madhva and Srikantha. Mss. of this 'work relating to 
Madhva’s bhasya are reported to be very rare : (Appendix to edn. 
of Sivdrkamxmidipikd , Kumbakonam). 

9. Janardana Bhaffa. (1) c. on the Mbh. T. N. printed at Bombay 1891. 
Claims to follow Vedaaga T’S Com. (2) c. on Pramana-Paddhati, 
printed at Poona. Date circa 17th cent. 

10. Vedatma Tirtha. a c. on Vayustuti (Madras R. no. 856) Date C. 1460. 

11. Purusottama. Vadibh u$anam, a treatise refuting the thesis that bond¬ 
age is unreal (India Office Lib. No. 6052) author a disciple of 
Vidyadhlsa. Date circa 1630. 

12. {Anonymous). Tattvadipika a criticism of the Tattvakaustubha of Bhattoji 
Diksita (Mys. O. L. C-2371) date 17th. cent. 

13. Anandatirtha , son of Laksminarasirhha Suri. A c. on M. Vij. (Madras 
O. L. latest acquisition)—author a disciple ofYoglndra (1671-80) 
and presumably a brother of Narayana author of Raghavendra Vijaya. 

14. Srinidhi Tirtha. A. commentator on the Nym. (Pejavar Mutt 

Coll.). Author a Svami of Puttige Mutt, Udipi, between circa 
1637-50. 

15. Vifvandtha Pahcanana. The well-known author of the Muktavali on 
the Nyaya, wrote a Bhedasiddhi , in general defence of Dualism as 
against Advaita. The three writers nos. 15-17 illustrate the influence 
exercised by the school of Madhvacarya on North Indian writers 
of the 17th century. 

16. Venidattacarya Tarka Vagif a. Bheda-Jayafri (Sarasvati Bhavan Texts, 
no. 47, 1933). A Prakarana in defence of the reality of Difference 
and the other views of Madhva and vigorously repelling the attacks 
of Nrsimhasrama, expressed in his Bhedadhikkara and Advaitadipikd 
(See pp. 26, 29, 32, 39, 44). The author was evidently a North 
Indian. A ms. of one of his works, is said to be dated Sam. 1750 i.e. 
1694 a.d. He was a profound Naiyayika and wrote some tracts 
criticizing the views of Siromani. For his other works see Introd. 
to the edn. of the Bhedajayasri. 

17. Satnkara Mi fra. Bhedaratnam (Printed, Lahore). He is the same as 
the author of the gloss Upaskdra on the Kanada Sutras. Date Circa 
17th. cent. Work in defence of realism. 

18. Dhundiraja (1690-1710). Girvana-Padamanjari a conversational gram¬ 
mar of Sanskrit. Author a Madhva Maharashtrian Brahmin settled 
in Banaras (P. K. Gode Studies in Indian Lit., Vol. 3). 



<9 

ll (Appayya). 
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19. Raghundtha. son of Vedaji Bhaskara. Bheda-Tarahgini (Madras 
R. no. 1298) The author was a brother of Subhanu Rao, the then 
Jahagirdar of Arni and a disciple of Satyapurna Tlrtha of the Utta- 
radi Mutt (1707-1726). His work was evidently in defence of “Bheda”. 

20. (Anonymous). Nydyaratndkara ( m ) (Madras O. L.) a summary and 
review of the respective positions taken up by the five polemical 
classics beginning with the Nym. Author unknown. 

21. Raghundtha Tati. Tattvamanjari (Mys. C-303). An epitome of the 
teaching of Madhva. Nothing is known of the author. Date uncertain. 

22. Lihgeri Srinivasa. Not “Srngeri” Srinivasa as he has been called on 
p. 318 of Vij. Sex. Cent. Com. Vol. He is reputed to have been a 
disciple of Yadupatyacarya and a contemporary of Bidarahalli Sri¬ 
nivasa Acarya. Over twenty works have been ascribed to him in 
the G. V. L. Cat. These include Tippanis on (1-10) the Dasa 
Prakaranas and cc. on (11) the Mbh. Parvas i-x, (12) the Bhagavata 
(13) the NS called Siddhdntaprab'ha (14) Samgraha Rdmayana 
(15) Anu Bhdyya and(16) Manimahjari. (17) a Tattvavadi-karithdbharana 
alias Bauddhadhikkara (18) Smrtimuktdvali (on Dharmasastra) 
(19) Cakramimdmsd (20) Rukrmniharanam (21) Alaucanirnaya and 
(22) Padarthasamgraha . 

23. Lihgeri Vydsdcdrya. son of no. 22 above. A c. on the Brndavana- 
kkyana (2) and on the PraSna Up. (3) on Vayustuti (4) the Pramdna- 
candrikd. (5) TS., (6) M. Vij. (Vij. Sex. Com. Vol.). 

24. NarasimhaP son of no. 23. (1) Ahnikatarangini (2) C. on Isa, and 
(3) PraSna Up. 

25. Krynacdrya. Smrtimuktdvali (Printed U<jipi) a digest on domestic 
ritual and dharma in four chapters, (i) Kalanirnaya (ii) Ahnika 
prakarana (iii) So^asakarma (iv) Sraddha. Author said to have 
been a disciple of Raghavendra Yati (1623-1671). 

26. Vibudhavarya Tirtha. (1) Subhadraharana a kavya with his own c. 
Printed Udipi- date circa 18th cent. (2) c. on Viynu Sahasrandma. 

27.. Srinivasa son of Vithalacarya author of Kirandvali (p) c. on J’s GT- 
Nydyadipika author a disciple of Satyapurna (1707-26). 

28. Umarji Tirumalacdrya. Disciple of Yadupati. Wrote (G. V. L. 
Cat.) cc. on Dvadalastotra, G. B. Prameyadipika and Sivastuti. 

29. Umarji Prahldddcarya son of 28. The G. V. L. Cat. ascribes to him 
fourteen works. They include cc. on G. B., V. T. JV., the Bhasyas 
on the Taitt. Brh. Kafha , Mund. Ups. Vadavali , the NS, Jayantinir - 
nay a. Prameyadipika and one on the Muktavali (Nyaya) called 
Tarkadipavali. 

30. (Anonymous ) Sannydyamdla , a c. on the Candrika (Pejavar Mutt Coll. 
234). 

31. (Anonymous) Vimalabodha c. on Mbh. T. JV. (Pejavar Mutt). 

32. Rdmakryna. Dvitvaviveka. c. on Tattvaviveka of Madhva (Pejavar 
Coll. 295) Date uncertain. 

33. Tadavendra. c. on Bhagavata (Pejavar, 328, Nagari) Date uncertain. 
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34. Sariikar$ana Tirtha. c. on Bhdgavata i-vi. (Pejavar, 328, Nagari) 
Date uncertain. 

35. Adya Varadarajacarya Teacher of Raghuttama Tirtha (d. 1596). 
com. on Mbh. T. N. (referred to in his son’s great-grandson’s Kannada 
c. on the Gita. 

36. Adya Narahari eldest of the two sons of Varadarajacarya (above) 

(1) a com. on ' Bhagavata-Tatpary a of Madhva called Dipikd (P) and 

(2) c. on Vifnu-Purana (called Smrtikaustubha) Both these Jjave been 
referred to in introd. verse 6 of the Gita com. in Kannada, (Printed 
at Belgaum in 1903) of Varadaraja great grandson of Narahari (above) 
He has given his genealogy also. 

37. Varada Tirtha. (1) c. Mbh. T. N. (Tanjore. 7910) and on (2) TS. 
and (3) Tattvaviveka (Pejavar 268). 

38. Anandabhaffa Tattvaviveka (com?)—India Office, 6041. Date un¬ 
certain. 

39. Samkarfana O (leyaru. Initiated into Sannyasa by Satyaparayana 
T (1842-63 )• former name Tammanna Nayak. He belonged to 
Guilahosur and studied under Visvapriya T. of Sode Mutt (d. 1864). 
Author of the Sanskrit c. on Harikathdmrtasara. Published with 
Kannada translation in 3 Vols. from Bangalore 1976-77. Entombed 
at Karampundi near Polur (S. Ry.). 

40. Sorattur Srinivasdcarya disciple of Wai Balacarya author of Dvaita- 
bhufanam (p) (Jnanacaksus Press, Poona 1892.) 

41. Anandatirthavara. Son of Vithala. Work -Sattattvaratnamald a treatise 
on the categories of Dvaita system. Printed Bombay, 1918. Date 
uncertain. 

42. Makamahopadhyaya Vyakaranam Subbardyacaiya (1883-1918). 

(1) Sutrdrthamahjari (Printed, Mysore), cc. on Paribhdfendufekhara 
and LaghuiabdenduSekhara (in mss). 

43. (Anonymous) Arhiavataranirnaya (Mys. C.-973) a prose tract in 112 
granthas on amfas and avataras of God. 

44. Makamahopadhyaya Setumadhavacarya (1871-1955) (1) Vydsa-Panini- 
Bhavanirnaya . a learned and highly suggestive dissertation on the 
Paninian Sutras throwing light on the religious and philosophical 
views of Panini. Work discusses also references in Mahabhasya, 
Kaiyata etc. (2) Tattva Kaustubhakuliia (criticism of Bhattoji 
Diksita’s work). Published by S. V. O. College. Tirupati). 
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THE KASI AND THE GOKARNA MATHAS 

THE Ka£i and the Gokarna Mathas are the two influential Madhva 
Mathas commanding the allegiance of a large section of the Gauda 
Sarasvata Brahmin community in S. India. The Sarasvatas are believed to 
have come into S. India in the hoary past when the legendary hero 
ParaSurama came to the South. According to the Sahyadri-Mah&tmya , 
Parasurama made the Arabian sea recede with his arrow and colonized the 
land with Brahmins brought from the land of the R. Sarasvati, Ahicchatra 
and other places. Tradition includes the Taulava, Nambudri, Havlka Kon- 
kana and Sarasvata Brahmins among these. 1 Vadiraja Svami speaks in 
his Tirthaprabandha (i, 6) with pride and affection, of his native land 
of Tuluva as the land of Parasurama, extending from Gokarna to 
Kanyikumari : 

rugqfilftMW "ISRlfe I 

tfr: sffam: mwtfa fafoi: 11 

The whole coastal belt from Sopara to Kanyakumari is sometimes referred 
to as £ * Sapta-Konkana. ’ ’ 

As a result of the Inquisition, this community of Gauda Sarasvatas, 
which speaks the Konkani language, made a large scale exodus from various 
parts of the Portuguese Goa, between 1540-60 a.d., and settled mostly 
in the coastal districts of North and South Kanara and in the Malabar, 
Cochin and Travancore areas and in parts of the Belgaum district. A 
very large section of this community has adopted the Madhva-Sampradaya. 
It is, however, difficult to fix, with any degree of certainty, when 
the conversion of this community to the Madhva fold was first made and 
by whom. The devotion and loyalty with which it has stuck to the Madhva- 
Sampradaya, to this day, has been remarkable. The establishment 
of two separate Mutts within this community itself, presided over by a line 
of Pontiffs drawn from the Sarasvata community must have contributed 
in a very large measure to this devotion and loyalty of the community 
to the Madhva faith being kept alive. The more ancient Madhva Mathas 
in the country such as the Utfipi Mutts and the Mathatraya have also, as 
we shall presently see, shown their esprit de corps in extending their support 
and co-operation in the matter. 

The traditions about the first conversion of the community to the 
Madhva Sampradaya are vague. The available evidences carry us only 
as far as the middle of the 15th or 16th century; but not earlier. Two 
inscriptions from the Krsna temple at Udipi dated Saka 1536 (1614 a.d.) 


1. Cf. cftaTFT I 

ll In (.Konkao&bhyiidqya) 
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go to show that the members of this community were already well estab¬ 
lished in Sonda and in the areas adjoining U<jipi, in the beginning of the 
17th Century and were making gifts to the Krsna temple. But there is no 
mention in these records of the Mutts to which these donors belonged. 
The M. Vij. (x, 51-52) mentions Madhva’s visit to Goa and his stay there. 
ikHM *r M<v|< r < nn g< Rr i 

iftaTBOTf * * *n 1 

It is possible that he might have converted many there to his fold then 
and that in the succeeding centuries some of the Udipi Mutts themselves 
were looking after the spiritual needs of the Sarasvatas in Goa who had 
embraced the Madhva faith, till the large scale migrations of the members 
of the community and its exodus began as a result of the Inquisition. 

As this community of Sarasvata-Madhvas grew larger and began 
to spread in other parts, in the interests of self-preservation and religious 
freedom, the need to minister to its growing needs must have necessitated 
the founding of a separate Mutt or Mutts. A tradition widely accepted 
in this behalf and recorded in the Guruparampardmrta, published in 1904 
(seventy four years ago) under the authority of the late Indirakanta Tirtha, 
Svamiji of the Gokarna-Partagali Mutt, makes Ramacandra Tirtha, tenth 
successor of Hrslkesa Tirtha of the Palimar Mutt, Udipi, the Sannyasa 
Guru of Narayana Tirtha, who established the first Madhva Gau<ja Saras- 
vata Matha at Bhatkal, in 1476 a.d. This became known as the Gokarna 
or Partagali Mutt subsequently. In the Gurupravara-Mahjari of the KasI 
Mutt also, it is admitted that the KasI and Gokarna Mutts had a common 
ancestor in Ramacandra Tirtha; though about his precise identity some 
divergence of opinion has lately arisen. 

The disciples of the KasI Mutt are to be found largely in the coastal 
belt of the Cochin-Travancore State and in the South Kanara district, 
while those of the Gokarna Mutt predominate in the Koiikan and the 
Karwar districts, and in Goa. The Gokarna Mutt regards the KasI Mutt 
to be of subsequent origin from the time of the Raghucandra Tirtha 
(G. 1682) of the Gokarna Mutt. This is untenable as one of the records in 
the Gokarna Mutt itself dated 1590 mentions Yadavendra Tirtha of the 
Kail Mutt as a contemporary of (Anu)-Jivottama Tirtha. The KasI 
Mutt believes that both the Mutts were of contemporary origin. It is 
however , difficult to say what the necessity was for starting two separate Mutts for 
a small community, unless such a need was felt after the diffusion of the com¬ 
munity in widely separated regions along the west coast, with difficult 
intercommunications. 

Recent opinion in one of the Mutts seems to have become sceptical 
of the earlier tradition of their spiritual descent from the Palimar Mutt 
of Udipi. Two scholars of this community Messrs H. L. Kamath of 
Gangoli and V. N. Kudva, Madras, who are working on the subject are 


1 . 


(Konkao&bhyudaya, vi, 397 ) 
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reported to be inclined to affiliate the Gokarna Matha with the Uttaradi 
Mutt and trace the origin of the Kail Mutt to the Mutt of Vijayindra Tirtha 
at Kumbakonam. They seem to rely on various evidences of early ties 
and association of the Gokarna and Kasi Mutts with the above-mentioned 
Desastha Mashas of the Madhva community disclosed by the various 
records in the Gokarna and Kasi Mutts. Before going into this issue in 
detail, it may be pointed out that the question of origin and associations 
are different. The tradition of the origination of the Gokarna Mutt 
from the Palimar Mutt can be traced as far back as 1862. It was recorded 
in the official version of the Mutt’s genealogy as embodied in the Guru- 
paramparamrta , published in 1904. It must naturally have had some basis 
in the firmly rooted traditions of older generations to have found Ponti¬ 
fical acceptance. Moreover, a descent from one of the Udipi Mutts seems 
to be strongly suggested by the system of Balasrama ordination that is 
rigidly followed in both the Kasi and Gokarna Mathas, as in the Taulava 
Mathas, which is not the case with the Desastha Madhva Mathas. 

„ In a recent work in Marathi, dealing with the history of the Sarasvata 
community ( Sdrasvatabhufana , Bombay, 1950), the text of a copperplate 
Sanad in the Kannada language, purporting to be a communication from 
Surendra Tirtha (predecessor of Vijayindra Tirtha) to “Yadavendra 
Tirtha of the Kasi Mutt” has been published (p. 506). 1 The cyclic year 
of the grant is given as Plava (1542 a. d.). The terms of the grant imply 
some sort of protective control and jurisdiction of Surendra’s Mutt over 
the Kasi Mutt. But it does not throw any light on the question of the 
origin of the Kasi Mutt, as such, unless it is assumed that it was founded 
by Surendra Tirtha himself. The Saka year of the Sanad has not been 
given in the text of the grant. The usual Mangalacarana also is not there. 
The original of this Sanad, which is said to be in the custody of the Kasi 
Mutt at Mulki, will have to be carefully examined by the experts of the 
Epigraphic department before one could unhesitatingly make use of its 
data for definite historical purposes. 

There are two serious considerations which tend to raise a legitimate 
doubt about the genuineness of this Sanad. (i) The Konkanabhyudaya 


aOTPrenfsPTTO uraro % 

cttwhm p re fe r ^ ^f ^ r f spr a ^ 

fart, ft** si, 

ajKW(d«* f tTRUDT, tldelTOt, JT7TKV, 

dM<i3 nftfii qJt®* 

nt** Ttf?r qjtfgfw i ii 

firarc *1^4 ***** vn<w qf ^<«n(d n” 
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of the great Madhva Sarasvata scholar, Sagara Ramacarya, was written 
in 1700 a.d., with the avowed object of establishing the Safkarmitva and 
equality of status of the Gauda Sarasvata Brahmins of ihe Sasasti and 
Anturja and other groups of Sarasvatas who had migrated to Kerala, 
Taulava, and Karnataka country with the other Brahmins there along 
the West coast. A great dispute is reported to have arisen over the Brahmi- 
nical status of these settlers in the Keladi Kingdom during the period of 
Sivappa Nayaka and Queen Cannamamba, which came up for decision 
before an assembly of Brahmins. The dispute was decided in favor of the 
Gautfa-Sarasvatas, whose spokesmen placed voluminous evidence in their 
favor. Sagara Ramacarya’s own father, Sagara Venkatesacarya, a renown¬ 
ed scholar, was one of the important speakers on the occasion. Rama¬ 
carya’s work was intended to put on record all the arguments and counter¬ 
arguments on the question and summarize the contents of the various 
records, letters, grants, Rayasas and other communications received by 
members of the Sarasvata community as well as other documents preser¬ 
ved in the Mathas of the Gauda-Sarasvatas in the form of grants and Sri- 
mukhas issued by Heads of other Madhva Mathas and by various ruling 
chiefs. In such a work as this, written by a Gauda Sarasvata himself, it 
is natural to expect this most important document of the KasI Mutt to 
be mentioned. It is therefore, not a little surprising that this Sanad has 
been completely passed over in the copious recital from various grants, 
Rayasas and other documents which the author of the Konkanabhyudaya 
makes in the course of his work. He has referred to the Nirupas, and 
Rayasas sent from time to time by the Pontiffs of several Madhva Mathas 
such as the Uttaradi Mutt, the Raghavendra Svami Mutt, the Vyasaraja 
Mutt, Mulbagal Mutt and the Astamathas of Utfipi. But the grant of 
Surendra Tirtha to Yadavendra Tlrtha of KasI Mutt, which has also 
material evidence to offer on the point at issue, is conspicuous by its 
absence. Indeed, there are very special reasons entitling this Sanad to promi¬ 
nent mention. In the first place, it is the earliest datable record of the 
community, pointing to the historical existence of a Gauda-Sarasvata Matha 
as early as 1542. Secondly, it proves the existence of a recognized order 
of Vaisnava ascetics within that community and establishes the right of its 
disciples, as Brahmins, to Satkarmas and to receive mantra and mudra from 
their own Gurus. Such an early document as this would have great 
evidentiary value from the point of view of the author. In these circum¬ 
stances, his not having referred to it is very strange and unaccountable,— 
all the more so, when he has cited from Rayasas and other documents 
emanating from much later Pontiffs like Satyabhinava Tlrtha (1676-1706), 
Raghavendra (1623-71), Yoglndra (1671-88) and Surlndra (1688-92), 
and has also referred to the services rendered by Raghavendra Tlrtha of 
the KasI Mutt to Satyabhinava Tlrtha, during one of his visits to Banaras. 
Thus, the non-mention of Surendra Tlrtha’s copperplate grant (dated 
1542), to Yadavendra Tlrtha of the KasI Mutt, throws a grave doubt 
upon the genuineness of that record. 
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(ii) This is confirmed by another point which emerges from two 
records in the Gokarna Mutt. One of them is a Kalita in Sanskrit, record¬ 
ing the Punyatithis of the Pontiffs of that Mutt; and the other is a Sanskrit 
record of an agreement reached in 1590 a.d., in Cochin, between (Anu)— 
Jivottama Tirtha of the Gokarna Matha and Yadavendra Tirtha of Kasi 
Matha, regarding their respective privileges and rights over collections 
made from the disciples of their community. 

The first record informs us inter alia that Yadavendra Tirtha was a 
disciple of Jivottama Tirtha of the Gokarna Matha and that he went over 
to Vijayindra Tirtha and became his Sifya, by resorting to dantfaparivrtti 
(changing the ascetic staff, as prescribed by rules) : 

arwTf f n * * * 

This information is repeated in the record of the agreement reached bet¬ 
ween Anujivottama and Yadavendra and their followers : 4691 

( = 1590 a.d. ) qlV*- 

^ EndWrui ^ sreng smte sftfo: i asrfaqfa?*- 

* N> ’ mw gfafacgf 

?taf ^ <raTfa<re£ fafaRrefer i 

| d dTjd1^i«bt*ll*fald II 3TFTTfwrf%d dctf# ^ fasS'U'M faUFT 
ywni i ^ wri, dFr +k«i ^ fafiaHi, titans (®r) 

faPr^i , fro wftdfafa ii 

Now this information about the daniaparivrtti of Yadavendra and 
his becoming a disciple of Vijayindra, in 1590, given in these two records, 
if true, would make it virtually impossible for us to agree that the Kasi 
Mutt was in existence before the date of this agreement (1590) or that it 
was presided over by Yadavendra Tirtha from 1542 onwards, as it would 
appear from the Sanad of Surendra Tirtha. 

The crux of the problem is that the information given about 
Yadavendra Tirtha in the two sets of records is manifestly irreconcilable. 
One of them will have to be rejected as untrue. We have already seen that 
the grant of Surendra Tirtha to Yadavendra Tirtha finds no mention in the 
Konkanabhyudaya and that such an omission considerably weakens its authen¬ 
ticity and genuineness. If the Kasi Mutt had already come into existence 
in 1542 (or earlier ?) with Yadavendra Tirtha as its Head, though acting 
under the spiritual suzerainty of Surendra Tirtha’s Mutt, there would 
have been no conceivable reason at all, for Yadavendra’s resorting to 
Daniaparivrtti, in 1590, to become a Sisya of Vijayindra ! Even supposing 
that Yadavendra had been ordained by Surendra Tirtha himself, in or 
before 1542, there would be no justification whatever for Yadavendra’s 
resorting to daniaparivrtti and becoming a disciple of Vijayindra, inasmuch 
as there was absolutely no chance of his being allowed to succeed to 
Vijayindra’s own Pitha. This mystery of Yadavendra’s daniaparivrtti can 
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not therefore be explained on any other hypothesis except that he had been 
originally a disciple of the Gokarna Matha and that for some important 
reason he had decided to sever his connection with ilk and take a fresh 
ordination by dandaparivrtti. According to the Gokarna Mutt tradition, 
this was precisely the reason for his secession. The name “Yadudvaha” 
by which he is referred to in the record of 1590 is perhaps a pointer to his 
earlier Pontifical name which was presumably given a slight change as 
“Yadavendra”, later. The agreement of 1590, it will be seen, makes a 
reference to the misunderstanding and estrangement of relations 
between the two Pontiffs. The agreement itself might have 
been entered into between the parties soon after Yadavendra’s secession 
had become a fait . accompli. In that case, the Sanad of 1542 may be re¬ 
garded as having been drawn up anachronistically, after the installation 
of Yadavendra as the first Head of the Kasi Mutt with the blessings of 
Vijayindra Tirtha himself. The tradition in the Kasi Mutt that 
Yadavendra was educated and trained for some years in the Kumbakonam 
Mutt under Vijayindra would make this theory all the more probable. 
Subsequent contacts of Vijayindra with the Kasi Mutt are shown by his 
installation of the idol of Nrsimha at the temple of Mulki, in S. Kanara. 


(.Kohkanabhyudaya , vi, 515). 

and of Anantesvara at Manjeshwar. His successor Sudhindra (1596- 
1623) installed the deity at the Tirumala Devasvam at Cochin, belonging 
to the Gauda Sarasvata community. ( Sarasvata Bhtifana , p. 133). 1 

The Konkandbhyudaya gives details of numerous Rayasas sent by 
the successors of Vijayindra viz., Raghavendra, Yogindra and Surindra 
to the Rulers of Keladi and to the leading men of the Sarasvata community 
at Basrur, Bednur and other places and by Satyabhinava Tirtha of the 
Uttaradi Mutt and his disciple Satyadhisa. In these Rayasas the §atkar- 
mitva of the Gau^a-Sarasvata Brahmins and the right of the Heads of the 
Kasi and Gokarna Mutts to administer mantra and mudra to their disciples, 
in the absence of Heads of these suzerain Mutts, are clearly set forth. They 
show that the heads of these well-known Madhva Madias in the Desh 
stood strongly by the Sarasvata Madhvas in their hour of need and warmly 
supported their rights, which were being challenged in some quarters. 
There is a false impression, that only the Uttaradi and Raghavendra 
Svami Mutts supported the cause of the Gauda-Sarasvatas, when they 
were fighting for their rights and that Heads of the Udipi Mutts were more 
or less hostile to them. Such a view is entirely misplaced. The Konkand¬ 
bhyudaya cites many Rayasas issued at the time of this great controversy 
by the Head of the Vyasaraya Mutt and by Laksmikanta Tirtha of the 
Mulbagal Mutt and by the Heads of the Astamathas of U<Jipi :— 



* 1599 a.d. 
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II 

fafad i fa sfaafa mtftsq *r^rcr: n 

trf% ^ra^nPr qeimv fawnw u (VI, 207-10) 

The names of Visvavandya Tirtha and Visvapati Tirtha of the Pejavar 
Mutt have also been specially mentioned in this connection. The tradition 
of the origin of the Gau^a-Sarasvata Mutts from the Palimar Mutt of 
U<Jipi cannot, therefore, be dismissed on this ground of any supposed 
indifference or hostility of feelings between the Utfipi Mutts and the 
Sarasvata community. The two inscriptions in the Krsna temple in 1614 
a.d. recording grants of Damarasa Prabhu 1 and Linga Pai 2 are an elo¬ 
quent proof of the harmony of feelings that existed between members of 
the Gauda Sarasvata community and the Pontiffs of the Udipi Mutts. 
Such recognition of their Brahminical status had, however, nothing to do 
with the Taulava and other Dravida Brahmins not interdining or inter¬ 
marrying with the Gauda Sarasvatas. As the Gauda Sarasvatas were 
newcomers in Tuluva, Kerala and Karnataka and were not strict vegetarians 
(See Sdrasvatabhu$ana, pp 569-74), there was bound to be a certain natural 
reluttance on the part of the other Dravida Brahmins like the Nambudris, 
the Taulavas, the Havxkas and Desastha Brahmins of Karnataka to inter- 
dine and intermarry with them. This has tended to keep the Gauda 
Sarasvata Madhvas, as a community, rather aloof from the rest of the 
Madhva world and has prevented its closer integration with it. Such 
integration may come in the future, when such differences in tastes and 
habits are not there to divide them into distinctive groups. 

In the record of the Punyatithis of the Pontiffs of the Gokarnia Mutt, 
the line prior to Narayana Tirtha is described as coming from Madhva 
down to Raghuttama Tirtha. This would appear to suggest that the 
Gokarna Mutt is descended from the Uttaradi Mutt, and that therefore 
there is no truth in the older tradition that it was an offshoot of the Palimar 
Mutt. But a careful scrutiny of the text here : 

5PIT I 

would show that the passage confirms the view of Taulava descent in so many 
words. The mention of “Raghuttama” in this connection, is obviously 
an inadvertent scribal error for “Ramacandra Tirtha” (of the Palimar 

1. ^ .'fldtfqta 144(3 r fa ** aftoFM spCTTO- 

www sroswiar wt snj 

*TTfa* mfc fa^T II (S. I. I. vii, no. 303) 

2. ’sft 1536 3fFT^ 10 

tfrtrafa r<fdlM^idl4«nm^iog grsFnra afl g p R 

fa^*T * * * (S. /. /. vii, no. 303). 
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Mutt). For, if, by “Raghuttama” in the above passage, the Svamiji of 
the Uttaradi Mutt, of that name, had been meant the description of the 
whole Parampara from Madhva down to Raghuttama as a “Taulava Param¬ 
para”, in the text, would be singularly inappropriate and preposterous; 
as barring (Madhva and) Vidyanidhi there are no other Taulavas in that 
line representing the Uttaradi Mutt. The line of the Palimar Mutt from 
Madhva to Ramacandra Tirtha (the Sannyasa Guru of the first Head of 
the Gokarna Mutt, according to the tradition of the Guruparampardmrta) , 
on the other hand, is an exclusively Taulava Parampardy without a single exception. 
This description of the Parampara prior to Narayana Tirtha as a “Taulava 
Parampara” and of the line from Narayana Tirtha onwards as the “Kon- 
kana Parampara”, in the record, is itself a standing proof and conclusive 
evidence that even at the time when this record was preparedy in the days of Raghu- 
candra Tirtha of the Gokarna Mutt (d-1682 a.d.), who is the last named Pontiff 
in that list , the tradition of the descent of the Gokarna Mutt from a purely 
Taulava Parampara was quite firmly established. 

There are some striking indications of some kind of residuary powers 
and jurisdiction vesting in the Uttaradi and Raghavendra Svami Mutts 
in regard to the Kali and Gokarna Mutts, in some of the Rayasas cited 
in the Konkandbhyudaya : 

(i) ffffoairfc N#: 

* * * * 

3RT UHHRTT: II 

3TFTTfa% I 

qraqgmr< 0| mreq tf q f re cTeT fa* II 

^wnfir: : * * * ( v i, 244-46) 

(ii) w n fqjwftn i fii : ll W 

* * * 

^ PT S nfkfa^Frf II (vi, 263-64) 

(iii) wmu Turroiroftw: 1 

* ♦ * 

uwm dgdkqfrife ? fff i 

tRTOR f«M>W ^ 

^TTT TO S^lfTO: I 

wmw. i 

fRT f^RR rviuiHlund^lfild^ I 

nwi^ vrtk: wn ifei m ii 

imiST 
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TR^RTTWHfcftqtaTqTnf^T etRaai: 

Wl % HqmqgK*q tfrftol: qfsm: 

(iv) *f?r ft&r to* ftqrir^ qggf q i fafl i 

3RT¥t fto¥*sfa *i(wji^ i 

dto^lto^H RlddftWN>l«t I 
♦t^i^nin ^toTOOTftopjFPPT^ I 

*renfvpraatf& 

5ET tiPd tiHMKll- I 

Stolsfa Uf\^\ *raffinfin<,Ei i 

fwnfenr i 

d^Pn SPTTTfton^TT: li (vi, 345-52) 

(v) fa^W^ldWviuiM'fcfad JTT I 

to SdMIdltdd iR^r: *RHtd5T I 
qdT: tof +i4m^H l 

3d<*^^M[ fdl P+d I 

W: TWfa ^TdBPHKdl^lKd: I 

to ^^IWi Pm tfdTdlPl I 

JPfihn^^ST ftold°Ml(toHd: I 
* * * * 

?ft VffcuR *R*rWT: 

s&WWVW* M to ^ERlEH : \ 

*tfql<4%4 * * * (272) 

to 5 yrcfcrram mdiwto ?r: i 

ton tofiw ftorto: i 

S^dlYH^KT SsT TR%?5n*!T^TT: I 

storcr: tototo Ik^t *ftrnrcPto i 

ton h»kPw t n: r+R^d n *mra*j i 

* * * 

to n: +i^im^: wtotondn i 

tot |toto M i w^nRfdBwft r my i: 

WlfcldtoV*dlfa: *dtto P[ t^dT 

<h§*hMW q^cT: •fcV'in I 

ai^to T<qw^t Pddiid^in^ ii (vi, 267-79) 

According to V. N. Kudva the fact that Yadavendra T.was complete¬ 
ly in the background at the time of the grant of 1542 and Raghavendra 
was also in the background at the time of the installation of the idol of 
Venkatachalapati in Cochin by Sudhindra T. (in 1599) shows that the 
Svamis of the KasI Mutt were not considered as Gurus of the followers 
of KasI Mutt in their own right but merely as deputies specially autho¬ 
rized to carry out the functions of their Gurus of the Kumbakonam Mutt, 
in their absence. 


1. Mangalore. 
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There were probably certain mutual tensions between the two 
Sarasvata Mathas which obliged them to seek the intervention of the 
Uttaradi and Raghavendra Svami Mutts towards a peaceful settlement 
of their differences, as a result of which they probably came to have closer 
repproachments with them, than with the Utfipi Mutts. But this need 
not upset the fact of the original descent of the two Sarasvata Mutts from 
the Palimar Mutt, as has been accepted by the earlier tradition. 

Perhaps, the wisest thing would be to agree to leave the whole ques¬ 
tion of the origin of the Kasi and the Gokarna Mutts an open question for 
the present and await more conclusive evidences which the future may bring 
to light from the unexplored records of the Uttaradi, Raghavendra Svami 
and Udipi Mutts themselves, in addition to those of the two Sarasvata 
Mutts. The evidence so far available to us on this question is rather one¬ 
sided in that no confirmatory or corroborative evidences have been discove¬ 
red from the records and literary works of the other Madhva Mathas such 
as the Udipi Mutts and the ‘Mathatraya’ to verify or supplement the in¬ 
formation furnished by the Konkandbhyudaya and the records of the Kasi and 
the Gokarna Mutts. When these unexplored sources are fully tapped, we 
may get a truer and more complete picture of the precise nature and extent 
of the socio-religious contacts and relations between the Madhva Saras¬ 
vata community in the country and its Mutts on the one hand and the rest 
of the Madhva community in the country and its various Mutts, on the 
other. Such a systematic inquiry is bound to be rewarding in its results. 
It is to be hoped that some enterprising and competent Madhva scholar 
will undertake this task and benefit the entire Madhva community. 

In the present Head of the Kasi Mutt, Sri Sudhlndra Tirtha, we 
have a Pontiff who has received the benefit of modern liberal education 
besides traditional learning. His attachment to the philosophy of Madhva 
is deep and sincere. He has established the Sukrtindra Oriental Research 
Institute in Cochin, which is doing good work. 

If the Madhva community would unite to mobilize its full strength 
by enlisting the support and cooperation of all its Pithadhipatis and carry 
•out a long-range programme for its own social, religious and philosophical 
advancement, the school of Madhvacarya, its literature and its philosophy 
are bound to have a great future. In this great task, the Heads of Mutts 
themselves will have to inspire and lead the community. 

While the Gokarna Mutt, has only one succession list of Pontiffs to 
which it adheres, the Kasi Mutt has the dubious distinction of being pro¬ 
vided with as many as four different succession lists published by its 
accredited authors and research scholars like Ganapatrao I gal, V. R. Bhat, 
H. L. Kamat and V. N. Kudva in addition to the official version given in 
the Gurupravaramahjari of its seventeenth Pontiff Vibudhendra Tirtha 
(1800-34). These lists differ from one another in several details. 
Vibudhendra’s version includes Raghucandra and a Samyamindra in its 
list while they really belong to the other Mutt. Igal includes only the second 
Pontiff in the Kasi Mutt. Three of these authors begin the succession list 
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of the Kaii Mutt right from Madhva and Padmanabha T. and project 
the view that the Pontiffs Raghuvarya, and Vagina in their list were also 
Sarasvata Yatis. We have seen the chronological difficulty to which this 
is open. We have therefore to set aside the reconstructed lists of these 
modern authors. Unfortunately, the ‘official* version of Vibudhendra is 
open to grave doubts as it bristles with howlers created by its own fancies 
without any regard for facts of history or even self-consistency. It is sur¬ 
prising the modem authors have not drawn attention to these. Even the 
review of the KasiMutt lists in Kumta Anant Vaikunth Bhat’s book (1973) 
has not noticed them. For example the Gurupravaramanjari makes Vidya- 
nidhi its seventh Pontiff (after Padmanabha T) a contemporary of Ragha- 
vendra T. (1624-71) of the Kumbjikonam Mutt. It makes the most 
astounding statement this Vidyanidhi, who is otherwise unknown to fame 
as an author of any scholarly works, went to the rescue of the illustrious 
Raghavendra T. (who has written such erudite works as Bhattasangraha. 
Candrika-Prakaia Sudha-Parimala and the great c. on the Tarkatandava and 
many others, some forty in all) when he (Raghavendra T.) was finding 
it impossible to repulse in argument some Advaitic scholars with whom 
he was thrown in disputation. There cannot be a more absurd story. 
For, according to literary and epigraphic evidence the Pontifical date of 
Raghavendra is 1624-71. In the very next Stabaka of the Gurupravaramanjari 
we are told that this Vidyanidhi’s successor Yadavendra T. sought the 
help of Surendra T. of the Kumbakonam Mutt against the harassment 
and opposition to him from some quarters and obtained from Surendra T. 
(in 1542) rights, privileges and honors from him rehabilitating his position 
and status in the community as Gum of the Sarasvatas. Now, according 
to sober history, Surendra T. was the third predecessor of Raghavendra on 
the, Pitha of the Kumbakonam Mutt. It is humanly impossible for 
Vidyanidhi to have been a contemporary of both Surendra-T. (1515-39) 
and his great-grand-disciple and successor on the Pitha viz. Raghavendra. 
These howlers are enough to show that no reliance can be placed on the 
succession list of the Gurupravaramanjari. We have therefore to go back to 
the record of agreement dated 1590 between Yadavendra and Anu- 
Jivottama in consequence of the former’s secession from the Gokarna Mutt 
and getting installed as the first Head of the “Kasi” Mutt by Surendra 
Tirtha successor Vijayindra. This will smoothly explain the origination 
of both the Gauda Sarasvata Madhva Mutts from the Palimar Mutt of 
Utfipi. 



Appendix V 


BALADEVA’S GOVINDA BHA$YA AND THE 
CONCEPT OF ACINTYABHEDABHEDA 

IN his article on “Govinda-Bhasya History of its Composition”, 
published in the Gautfiya, 1960 (Vol. V. pp. 57-60) Dr. S. Das has explained 
the special circumstances that led to the emergence of the Govinda-Bhasya 
of Baladeva on the B. S. According to this account, the Gaudiya Vaisnavas 
were facing a stiff-opposition to their existence from the rival sect of Rama- 
nandis at Galta (Amber). They were called upon by their rivals either 
to accept Madhva’s B. S. B., and his system completely, or else to establish 
their claims to be recognized as an authorized sect by producing their own 
commentary on the B. S. It is said that Baladeva took up this challenge 
and was given eighteen days’ time to complete his commentary. 

Evidently, Baladeva must have found himself in a fix. He could 
not renounce his allegiance to Madhva or deny the historical and spiritual 
descent of the Caitanya Sampradaya from Madhva’s. At the same time, 
he could not disavow the strong Pantheistic trend which had marked the 
teachings of the early followers of Caitanya. He had therefore to “follow 
a middle course” and try to find an answer to Madhva’s criticisms of 
Brahmaparinamavada and reconcile them with the Pantheism of the Bengal 
Vaisnavas in the light of the theory of Acintyabhedabheda. We cannot 
otherwise explain his diverging from Madhva’s interpretation of the 
Prakrtyadhikarana, Bhoktrapattyadhikarana and Tadananyatvadhikarana 
and departing from Madhva’s interpretation of the Sutra ii, 1, 6 while 
endorsing his interpretation of ii, 1,5. and falling back upon Parinamavada 
interpretation in the abovementioned adhikaranas and at the same time 
affirming his supreme allegiance to Madhva at the end of his Siddhanta - 
ratna , which is a sort of Pithika to his Govinda-Bhasya and in his own commen¬ 
tary on it and in his Prameyaratnavali. 

Even for this, it would appear that the fault lay with some of his 
own predecessors in the Caitanya school who seem to have overworked 
the theory of “Acintyabhedabheda”, in their newfound enthusiasm for it, 
as it came to them from Madhva and his works, in its original form of 
Savisesabheda between substance and attributes (applied to the Brahman 
and its attributes, powers and manifestations and between other sentient 
reals and their attributes as well). But then, the followers of Caitanya 
seem to have lost sight of the very well-defined scope and limitations of 
this theory of relations pointed out by Madhva himself and his accredited 
followers : 

(i) 

?tut *f*rcr: ii (AV) 
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(ii) wsrtdq i ?rer 

^ % WRW srf*RTt, 

| ( Vadaratnavali , iv) 

By putting together Madhva’s belief in the arf^Rin^jcrofar of 
Isvara and his acceptance of the thesis of Savisesabheda between sub¬ 
stance and attributes in certain well-defined instances, they ended up by 
extending the scope of the latter beyond its legitimate jurisdiction to the 
mutual relation between (1) the Brahman and the Jivas on the one hand 
and (2) between the material world of Prakrti and Brahman as well. This 
was doing violence to the original conception as it stood in Madhva’s meta¬ 
physics and stretching it beyond its proper sphere. 

How this erroneous extension might have originated could be gather¬ 
ed from what Dr. Das himself says about the roots of the “Acintyabheda- 
bheda” doctrine going back to Madhva’s Bhagavata-Tatparya itself; though 
“he (Madhva) did not attach importance to it nor develop it into a system ” (Op. 
cit . p. 60) (Italics mine). To make the position clear, it is necessary 
to quote Dr. Das further, “The Gaudlyas do not differ from Madhva; 
but on the contrary, constructed in part, the superstructure of their doc¬ 
trine on the basis of Madhva’s philosophy of difference between Jlva and 
Godhead. We have remarked elsewhere that though Madhva was the pro¬ 
mulgator of the Suddha Dvaita system of philosophy, which is the theme 
of his writings, yet it was he who, for the first time , gave the idea of and mentioned 
the Acintyabhedabheda theory in his Bhagavata Tatparya (xi, 7, 51), citing a 
verse from the Brahma-Tarka, an ancient treatise on Tantra. Jiva was 
aware of the existence of the clue to his Acintyabhedabhedavada in Madhvcds Bhaga¬ 
vata-Tatparya, when in the beginning of his Safsandarbha he tells us that he 
follows Madhva’s Tatparya and accepts references in them to works such as 
the Brahmatarka as genuine, tho* he could not consult the latter in the 
originals.” (p, 59)—Italics mine. 

It would, however, be clear from the actual verses of the Brahma¬ 
tarka cited by Madhva in this connection : 

"(a) ^ ipmf ^fuH^ l i 

Vl(qd*lPta*ldl>rq«( PwHTHdtfdWqi II 

(i)‘ I 

(ii) cWT (iii) ^ MfcdWfll I 

foPTPTTO; sRftswr 3 pjoit arfiwT sfa i 


O \ 

fw^dq Picked i 

«qq^ivrq dl<4¥T: 

(qVlq^T 5 I 
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(b) i 

fafa'rf *TT*T fiRT u” 11 

that the reference in them to the relation of “Savi^esabheda” is strictly 
limited to the relation between sentient reals like God , the Jivas and Cetana 
Prakrti alone vis a vis their respective attributes, characteristics, powers etc. 
It is recognized in these verses that as between Brahman and its auspicious 
attributes like reality, consciousness and bliss, and many others of a tran¬ 
scendental nature (such as Bala, Virya , Audarya, Saundarya and so on) as 
well as the actions, manifestations, powers, limbs etc. of Brahman, there 
is “Savisesabheda” and therefore no difference as such. The same thing 
applies, it is said, (by the mysterious power of God) between the Jivas in 
relation to their own attributes and powers and also between “Cetana-Prakrti” 
and her powers attributes etc. It is also expressly stated, in the above verses, 
that as regards Jada-Prakrti and her various attributes, modifications etc., 
and in the realm of material causality in general, the relation of “bheda- 
bheda” is to be recognized, because both the types of relations are eviden¬ 
ced therein. That is to say, the material substance and its changes are 
not seen in isolation like two extended fingers; at the same time, the qualities 
are seen to change though the substance remains and endures. 

It would be noticed that the verses cited above speak only of the 
“Acintya-Sakti” of Isvara or His mysterious or inscrutable powers whereby 
His indivisible oneness of essence is maintained side by side with his infinite 
powers, functions, manifestations etc. This “Acintyasakti” has also been 
designated by Madhva’s commentator as the “AghatitaghatanapatlyasI 
Saktih” of the Lord and it has been ably expounded by his commentators 
in so many contexts in the light of the doctrine of ViSesas. 

It should however be noted that Madhva has not used the term 
“Acintyabhedabheda” anywhere in his writings; nor does it occur in the 
above passages cited by him from the Brahmatarka. He has made it crystal 
clear in the above passages and elsewhere in all his writings, that only 
(; Savi$e$a)-abheda by virtue of Acintyasakti subsists between sentient reals 
and their natures, powers, attributes, functions etc. both in their latent 
and patent states ( vyakti and avyakti ) and that “Bhedabheda” (difference- 
cum-identity) should be recognized in respect of all insentient reality and 
its various states, qualities etc. 

These verses would not therefore allow us to bring the relation in 
which the souls and the material world (which is a modification of Prakrti) 
stand to Brahman under the purview of either Savisesabheda or-Bheda- 
bheda through the Acintyasakti of the Lord. For this relation of Savisesa¬ 
bheda or Bhedabheda for that matter would apply only within the sphere 
of one given substance ( dharmi ) and would not apply as between two dis¬ 
tinct “Dharmis” as Jivas and Brahman or Ja^as and Brahman or Jadas 
and Jivas or between one Jiva and another. Madhva has also made it 
clear in his B. S. B. ii, 3, 43, that between Jivas and Brahman both differ¬ 
ence and identity could never be accepted in their primary sense : 
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It would thus be impossible on his view or on the authority of the above 
verses of the Brahmatarka to talk of any relation of “Bhedabheda” at all 
between (i) Brahman and the Jivas or (ii) between the world and Brahman. 
I have already drawn attention to an unhappy misinterpretation 
of Madhva’s words occurring in J. E. Carpenter’s Theism in Mediaeval India 
and his comments on Madhva arising from such a misunderstanding. 1 
It is strange that a similar misconstruction of the passage should occur in 
the article on Acintyabhedabhedavada published in the Gaudiya , Vol. v, i, p. 
55, where the author says that “ Madhva has , however, admitted Bhedabheda', 
though not so fervently as his “Bheda”, when he says (B. S. B. ii, 3, 43) 
that Bhedabheda may be accepted, but not principally ”. {Italics mine]. 

This mutual incompatibility of Bheda and Abheda, between one 
sentient real and another or between a sentient real and an insentient one, 
would remain absolute and irreconcilable at all levels. It could not be 
got over by adding a prefix 1 acintya to their juxtaposition; or by an appeal 
to the acintyalakti of God to bring about contradictions. For, according 
to Madhva, God’s inscrutable powers should not be invoked in a manner 
that would offend against or compromise His own sovereignty. Inconsist¬ 
ency with divine majesty would itself be the criterion of what is unworthy 
of acceptance. All proofs and authorities including the “Srutarthapatti” 
from which the Caitanya school proposes to derive its doctrine of “Acintya- 
bhedabheda” (between the world, God and the Jivas) should be inter¬ 
preted in the light of this supreme criterion : 

fefiufrvwgl fa-Gfa W 2 l 

CviHHilfaOfcH 5PJT:” II (A. V .) 

FTTcf ll” (A. V.) 

The theory of actual Parinama of Brahman would undermine its pristine 
purity of essence (nirvikdritvam) as taught by the Srutis and would be very 
compromising to the Divine nature. It has therefore been rejected by 
Madhva, Jayatirtha and Vyasatlrtha in their writings on very strong 
grounds. Baladeva has done nothing to answer their criticisms before 
venturing to reintroduce the same old theory into his philosophy. The 
only change he has made in its set-up is to introduce a distinction between 
the Para or Svarupa Sakti of Brahman and its Maya-Sakti and make the 
Brahman in its Svarupa or Para aspect remain nirvikara and unmodified 
and make it the material cause of the world of Prakrti in respect of its Maya- 
Sakti, which is subject to change. Jivas are the modifications of the ‘Apara 
Sakti’. 


1. Sec p. 120. 

2. For further remarks on this point see my Madhva's Teachings in His Own Words , 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1961, p. 112. 



But all this does not carry one very far; as ultimately, Sakti and 
Saktimat are accepted in the Caitanya school itself as identical, following 
Madhva : i 

This has to be so as the Caitanya school accepts no ‘Svagatabheda’ within 
Brahman. But under B.S. ii, 1, 13, Baladeva seeks to distinguish Sakti 
from Brahman: rRT tffcPRt (=$*:) ’Rtfa H $rfh: I 

The acceptance of three different orders of Saktis in Brahman viz., 
Para, Apara and Maya &akti to get over the difficulties involved in actual 
Brahmaparinamavada would not help in the least. This sort of Sakti- 
parinama of Brahman has been fully anticipated by Madhva and refuted 
by him and his commentator in their works : 

lit upfr jifwfl n ( AV .) f 

aw irpt— fs^i i trenihT PlfRrf, fcft- 

iHtaWF P T I 3R> 5T sta: I M HRI ^T, 


irfk qfrqnr:, fas'Hiirc fHfa*R?wnRffla t <rt —qwtafrwt 

^ tfR <$«':, gqldM I ^TTfrr W*T^I apft^tniT 

ITT ? ST dPK«ta y gift<fo ’TfronftTRTRTT I ^l^tl TRR 

i ^ts^FF? Pradfr ? ?tftft, q ^ tn t rrf : i 

5RT: r+fa<sm an^—‘lit unr’ i t ^rt i <rHf fafa+R i wr( 

Mfom fir anTfqKRiR; \ f^PFRR *nrfa- 

fjRTFT aRinftR^T^T, Tfwfofr ^Ig T KHR ^it y tl RT ^ I 

3TW ‘lit WT* 5% T<l*W^>kR I RH^T §, ‘iTST^’ H R WH ||” 

(Jayatirtha, NS. i, p. 200). 
[If you think—“there are two aspects of Brahman,—one that is essentially 
blissful and of the nature of unlimited consciousness and the other of the 
nature of “Sat’* (pure reality). It is efficient cause in its former aspect 
and material cause of the world in the latter aspect. The immutability 
of Brahman is thus to be understood with reference to the former aspect. 
There is no violence to logic on this view that Brahman in its aspect of 

“Sat” transforms itself into the world of matter_*’ 

The advocates of such a theory will have to define if these aspects 
are identical with each other; or are partly different and partly identical. 
They cannot be identical as both the aspects will have to transform them¬ 
selves, in that case. Nor can they be different and identical. For, at least 
in respect of identity, there will be overlapping of the aspects and then the 
same nemesis of transformation of both the aspects. If it is argued that the 
‘difference’ will prevent the identity from coming in and the nemesis from 
following, then, why not dispense with the ‘identity* that is so palpably 
powerless and impotent against ‘difference* ? 

Therefore, it must be admitted that the two aspects are entirely differ¬ 
ent. Thus, it comes to this that there are, in reality, two different entities, 
—one of which is essentially immutable and acting as the operative cause 



alone of the Universe and the other liable to transformation and ac t in g as 
the material cause of the Universe. 

If so much is admitted, we, who are advocates of the view that Brah¬ 
man is the efficient cause only, of the Universe, have no quarrel with you. 
For, on our view, God is that principle which is essentially and absolutely 
immutable and is the efficient cause alone of the world’s origin etc. We 
designate the other principle that is the transforming and material cause 
of the Universe as “Prakrti”. 

In the above discussion, the term “aspect” (or part)— bhdga, 
should be understood to have been used from the point of view of the 
Purvapaksin. From the point of view of the Siddhantin, the two “aspects” 
are really two different principles or substances.} 

—Tr. quoted from my Svatantradvaita or MadkucCs Tfuistic Realism, 
1942, p. 45. 

This criticism of Jayatirtha would apply with equal force to the type of 
Brahmaparinama vada that Baladeva has adopted and attempted to justify in 
his c. on the B.S. We can only say therefore that whatever might have been 
Baladeva’s reason for departing from Madhva’s stand in respect of actual 
Brahmaparinama, his attempt to improve upon Madhva’s philosophical 
position on this point and revive Brahmaparinamavada under the aegis of 
Brahman’s acintyadbhutaJakti and justify it on the basis of the concept of 
“Acintyabhedabheda” cannot be accepted as satisfactory or convincing. 

Baladeva has drawn heavily upon Madhva’s B. S. B. and incorporat¬ 
ed many of his special and peculiar interpretations of the Sutras that 
differ completely from those of Samkara and Ramanuja. This by itself 
is a tribute to the intrinsic merit of Madhva’s interpretation of the Sutras 
from one who tried to write an independent commentary on the Sutras, 
in the special interest of a north Indian school of Vai$navism. At the 
same time, as we have seen, he has not chosen to follow Madhva’s Kne of 
thought and interpretation on certain important points of doctrine and 
dogma. Except on the issue of Brahmaparinama it is, however, difficult 
to see any definite principles upon which he thought it fit to fall in line 
with Madhva or diverge from his interpretations. 

For instance, he does not adhere to the principle of direct Samanvaya 
of the entire Sastra in Brahman (Sdkfdtparamamukhyavrttyd ) in the I Adhyaya 
as accepted by Madhva; though he quotes with approval Madhva’s view in 
favor of direct Samanvaya and his authority from the Rhigavata : 
m irf fofr gn flyftf r (xi, 21.43) for such direct 

Samanvaya. In the Sutra : (i, 1, 12) he accepts 

the repeated use of the word brahma («flvi«3iKTHi) in connection 
with it as the hetu for regarding Anandamaya as Brahman; but Jails to 
apply the same principle to Annamaya and others as he ought to have done, 
if regard be had for consistency. 1 He seems hardly to have paid any 

Cf. jrt 5T5T fl r gkim i twq fore reag? 

i fcfair ger ^ i a^ror, 
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attention to the powerful arguments of the TP and TC ., in this connection. 
Similarly, in his interpretation ofB. S. i, 1, 2; i, 1, 31; srfa^o (i, 2, 

11) and in the interpretation of most of the adhikaranas of the fourth pada 
of the Samanvayadhyaya, he has departed from Madhva’s interpretation 
and has followed the others. In ii, 1, 6; 13; 14; 3, 17 

and ii, 4, 7-10; iii, 1, 19; 2, 19-20: bwt ^rTf^To (iv, 2, 7) and iv, 

2, 8 also, he diverges completely from Madhva. But he follows Madhva’s 
lead, against all other commentators in his interpretation of the Iksatyadhikara- 
nam (i, 1, 5-11) in terms of the refutation of the theory of the Avacyatva 
of Brahman and of wt «sun<*ra (i, 3, 8) and it (ii, 1, 

4); ii, 1, 21; 26; WTvWSWRT (ii, 2, 42 seqj; (ii, 4, 13); ii, 3, 

49-50; iii, 1, 16-17; of the (iii, 2, 1) and the padopadhi of 

pada ii of the iii Adhy., (iii, 2, 14); iii, 2, 23; 28, 30-32; iii, 3, 

40-41; (iii, 3, 44-45). iv, 1.3;, it 5Rft% it % W. (iv, 1,4); 

(iv, 1, 5). These contexts are a standing testimony to the 
very deep impression which the Madhva-Bhasya had made on the religious 
and philosophical thought of the followers of Caitanya. Baladeva’s inter¬ 
pretations of i, 1, 18; i, 2, 19-20 and i, 4, 3 point to the clear recognition of 
Prakrti as a distinct material principle subject to Brahman as in Madhva’s 
system; which makes his departure from Madhva in making the Brahman 
itself the material cause of the Universe, in the Prakrtyadhikarana and 
elsewhere, all the more incongruous and inconsistent with his own stand. 1 

His interpretation of mw i fc q ... (i, 4, 14), 

* * (ii, 1,1) Sd<.oqq3v i M ** (ii, 1,21), come very close to Madhva’s. 
Under * * (iii, 2, 19) w iftwr ^frffTfercT (iii, 2, 18) 

ff.. (iii, 2, 22); iii, 3, 34; <hk<kh> T: (iii, 3, 40); and flTTTft: 
WIT * * (iv, 2, 8), he could have followed Madhva with much more- 
advantage to his Theism. His acceptance of the two eternal Hells : difim 
and arwrfw following Madhva 2 (iii, 1, 16) is remarkable; though 
curiously enough he does not follow the same line of thought in interpreting 
it wfir 5T«nw*a: (iii, 1, 19). He commits himself definitely towards 
Madhva’s line of interpreting the Sutras in designating the second pada 
of Adhy. Ill as Bhaktipada and cites the Gaupavana Sruti also from Madhva, 
clearly establish him to be a confirmed Bhedavadin. This is confirmed by 
his interpretation of B. S. iv, 4, 9 and iv, 4, 17. 


1. For a similar inconsistency on Ramanuja’s part See p. 105 and f.n. 

2. It would be obvious from Baladeva’s acceptance of these two eternal Narakas 
that they are to be inhabited by some Jivas who are “bom in sin” so to say and are not 
eligible for Moksa. It is thus difficult to see the point in the unhappy comment that is 
reported to have been made with reference to Madhva’s belief in the existence of Tamoyog- 
yas by a learned Svami of the Gaudiya Mutt, in reply to a question put to him by a disciple 
—See Gaudiya, Vol. V. Sep. 1960, p. 90. This doctrine which Baladeva himself endorses 
does not become “absurd” by merely calling it so. Nor is the opinion of the Svamiji refer¬ 
red to in the article that “Madhva merely stated the doctrine and adduced no reasons 
in support of it” (p. 90) correct. For reasons adduced by Madhva in support of this doc¬ 
trine which is part of his doctrine of Jiva-traividhya, See his AV. iii, 4, Ver. 109-40, B.S. 
B, ii, 3, 32; ii, 3, 51-53; iii, 1, 13-15. 
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under iii, 2, 2. But his Purvapaksas in the subsequent Sutras of this adhi- 
karana are not so well placed or penetrating and have not been shown 
to have so direct a bearing on the subject-matter of the Pada (i.e. Bhakti) 
as they have been in Madhva. Indeed, in cWMH (iii, 

2, 19), Baladeva has really missed a great and significant opportunity 
for bringing out the sublimity of the conception of Bhakti and its key 
position in the philosophy of Badarayana, by not following Madhva’s re¬ 
markably original and highly suggestive interpretation of this Sutra which 
he could have done, without the least prejudice to any of his philosophical views. 
He could even have given a proper place to the exposition of his own doc¬ 
trine of Rucibhakti here. It is indeed very strange that such deeply sensi¬ 
tive and emotional thinkers as the exponents of Bengal Vaisnavism, of 
whom Baladeva is one, should have been so irresponsive to the apprecia¬ 
tion of'the beautiful significance and poetic feeling that runs through the 
remarkable interpretation of the Sutra »T given by 

Madhva and so lucidly expounded by the illustrious (Jayatlrtha and) 
Vadiraja. 1 

In iii, 2, 23-29; and 32, his fidelity to Madhva is unqualified as also 
in iii, 3, 59 and iv, 1, 4-5, where Madhva’s Theism rises to its highest pitch 
of transcendentalism. Perhaps the most remarkable departure of Bala¬ 
deva from Madhva’s Bhasya is in regard to the status of Mukhya Prana 
(ii, 4, 7-10). It is doubtful if Baladeva would have persisted in holding 
such a view if he had occasion to comment on some of the Upanisads, 
where the cult of Mukhya Prana has been prominently taught. As regards 
the Sutras bearing on the status of Laksmi (iii, 3, 40-41), Baladeva 
has stuck to Madhva’s line of interpretation, ignoring the interpretations 
of all other commentators here. There is however some slight variation 
in details between him and Madhva. It is to be noted here that no com¬ 
mentator on the Brahmasutras other than Madhva has felt the necessity to 
find a place in the Theism of the Sutras for Laksmi, who is recognized in 
Vaisnava theosophy as the presiding deity of Prakrti. It is passing strange 
that Baladeva did not think it necessary to follow Madhva’s interpretation 
of B. S. iv, 2, 7-8, in terms of the status and position of Laksmi, while follow¬ 
ing him earlier in iii, 3, 40-41. The reason for such halting and half¬ 
hearted adherence on his part would seem to lie in his not having taken a 
comprehensive view of Scriptural evidences in so thorough-going a manner 
as Madhva has done. 

Baladeva’s definition of the Jivas as “Bhinnamsas” of God (ii, 3, 45) 
following Madhva and his interpretation of ii, 3, 48, as denying any equality 
between Jivas and the Avataras of God and his acceptance of difference 
between the Jivas and Brahman and of the presence of intrinsic differences 
in the nature and quality of Bhakti among the released souls themselves 2 

- # i* 

1. See the passage quoted from his TP-Guroarthadipika, p. 111. 

2. Cf. 5 FTfsr: I 

MlfdW ll ( Prameyaratnavali ) 
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He does not, therefore, seem to have succeeded in freeing himself 
from a fundamental faith in Bhedavada, despite his attempt at giving a 
Pantheistic interpretation of the Prakrtyadhikarana and others. In reality 
then, his ‘ ‘ Acintyabhedabhedavada ’ ’ does not seem to have gone very 
much beyond the interrelation between Brahman and its attributes, powers 
and manifestations. This is confirmed by his interpretation of ii, 3, 47-48; 
iv, 4, 9; 17 and so many others on the one hand and his recognition of the 
category of Prakrti as a dependent reality in i, 1, 18-19 and i, 4, 3. 

These facts are sufficient to establish that Baladeva is virtually in 
agreement with Madhva on all the fundamental points of his system. 
That is why we find him proclaiming his loyalty to Madhva and affirming 
the historical and spiritual descent of the Caitanya Sampradaya from 
Madhva, without any hesitation or mental reservation ,, not only in the Prameyaratna- 
vaH, but also in his Siddhantaratna (See quotation given earlier on P. 529) 
which is an introduction to his Govinda-Bhasya and in his own commentary 
on it, quoted earlier (P. 529). This should suffice to place his allegiance 
to Madhva Sampradaya beyond question. 

We have therefore to put down his divergences in interpretation from 
Madhva’s Bhasya, including the divergence in the interpretation of the 
Prakrtyadhikarana and others to the special circumstances that necessitated 
the composition of a new commentary on the B. S., representing the point 
of view erf* the Caitanya school. The urgency and unavoidable hurry with 
which such a difficult and complicated task had to be carried through and 
completed within the appointed time (of eighteen days, if the tradition 
on this point is reliable) to meet a crisis and save the reputation of the 
Caitanya school would also seem to furnish another plausible reason for 
some at least of the divergencies from Madhva’s interpretations, which are 
neither so necessary nor logically sustainable. 

Notwithstanding these limitations and shortcomings, Baladeva’s 
commentary on the B. S., bears the stamp of the greatest influence and 
impact erf* Madhva thought and interpretation upon it. In him Madhva 
influence on the Caitanya school has certainly reached its zenith. 
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A NEW CONTROVERSIAL WORK OF 

VYASATIRTHA 

IT gives me very great pleasure, to announce the discovery of a hitherto 
unknown polemical work of Vyasatirtha. The name of this work is Sattarka- 
Vildsa. It is referred to by name in the course of his MandSramanjari (gloss) 
on Jayatlrtha’s Mtyavada-Khan(Iona-Tika : 

"gfcFTOFT fo vlrnfafl I Ifetd I SPTS^J fltFF- 

f^ft i (P. 11 b Bby, 1890). 

The existence of this work has not, so far, been attested by any manu¬ 
scripts from any of the well-known Mss. Libraries in the country whether 
public or private. I have not come across any mss. of it in any of the 
Mutt Libraries to which I have had access. No quotation from or refer¬ 
ence to it has come to light in any work of the Post-Vyasatirtha period, in 
Dvaita Literature. As Vyasatirtha’s Manddramahjari itself does not appear 
to have been commented upon by subsequent glossators, the existence of 
this work by Vyasatirtha seems to have been lost sight of within the Dvaita 
school. 

The discovery and publication of this work of Vyasatirtha would 
undoubtedly be a great asset to Dvaita-Vedanta. I earnestly hope that 
the future may bring to light this new polemical work of Vyasatirtha as 
well as the two great polemical classics of his illustrious predecessor Sad- 
dar£anivallabha Visnudasacarya,— which have not yet become known to 
us through mss. However, with the present discovery of his Sattarka-Vilasa, 
by name the total number of Vyasatlrtha’s works (in Sanskrit) comes to 
nine. 

In all probability, this is the short controversial work of Vyasatirtha 
that Somanatha has described in the incident recorded by him in the VySsa- 
carita. (See Ch. XXV. pp. 291-292). 



Appendix VII 


THE BIRTH-PLACE OF PURANDARADASA 

TRADITION in the Dasakuta holds that the Dasa was born in “Purandara- 
gada” and concludes that his name is derived from that of his place of 
birth. The opinion has come down that this is to be identified with 
Purandargad near Poona. But of late some scholars of Kamatak history 
like the late Dr. P. B. Desai and Kapatral Krishnarao have questioned the 
correctness of the tradition which identified the place of birth of Purandara 
Dasa with Purandaragad which lies 28 kilometres south of Pune and is a 
wellknown military fort dating from the time of the Yadava and the Baha- 
mani periods and later famous in Maratha history. 

The main difficulties in accepting the identification of the Dasa’s 
birthplace with this fort or its vicinity are that there is and has been no 
town or village of the name with any civil population affording facilities 
for peaceful life, flourshing business and trade for miles around the historic 
and strategic fort of Purandar which is situated amidst the ghats at a 
height of 4565 ft. above the sea level. The fort has changed hands many 
times in history and has withstood many sieges. Neither the fort nor its 
neighbourhood is hospitable to any flourishing settlement of a large civil 
population. It is utterly impossible for any business in jewellery or precious 
stones such as the Dasa and his father before him are said to have 
carried on as their family business, to have flourished in such a wilderness. 
Thus, quite apart from the other consideration of the impossibility of the 
Kannada language being the language of the area, which was in the heart 
of Maharashtra even in the 16th. century, there seems to be no adequate 
basis to identify it with the Dasa’s birthplace. Having read the views of 
Prof. Desai and Krishnarao I was induced to go and see the place for 
myself and verify the position. Accordingly, I paid a visit to Purandara¬ 
gad on the 11th Nov. ’77 with my friend Annarao Belgal of Bijapur and 
inspected the entire area and the fort and made local inquiries too. I am 
now fully satisfied that Fort Purandar and its neighbourhood could not at 
all have been the birthplace of the Dasa. The tradition in this respect 
is evidently due to a mistaken identity, based on arguing from the ‘ankita’ 
or pen-name of the celebrated Dasa. 

Following the tradition associating the Dasa’s birthplace with a place 
bearing the name of Purandaragada or ‘Purandaraghatta”, Kapatral 
Krishnarao has argued that most probably the Dasa came from a well- 
known town of the original name of “Ksemapura” figuring in some well- 
known Kannada inscriptions in the area around Shimoga and Tirthahalli. 
Quoting one such inscription (Sorab 27). he has suggested in the course 
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of his article on the subject of the Dasa’s birthplace published in his Collec¬ 
ted Essays (Kamdfakasarhskritiya Sarhfodhane , Mysore 1970, pp. 281-83) 
that the city of “Ksemapura” with a flourishing and prosperous popula¬ 
tion, temples and gopuras, which has been described as “Purandarapura- 
prakhyam” I in the inscription, was 

probably the birthplace of the Dasa. On a careful reading of the inscription, 
it will be seen that the city of Ksemapura has merely been described in 
the high flown language of poetic exaggeration, usual in inscriptions, by 
way of ‘atisayokti’ as resembling in its glory the city of Purandara or Indra 
i.e. ‘Amaravati*. Krishnarao seems to have passed over the significance of the 
term‘prakhyam’ (meaning sadrsam) placed after the words ‘Purandarapura’ 
in the said inscription. In other words, the inscription does not say that 
“Ksemapura” was otherwise known by the name of Purandarapura. It 
merely describes it in highflown language as a city equal to or resembling the 
city of Amaravati the capital of Indra. This is no conclusive evidence to hold 
that Ksemapura was at any time known as “Purandarapura” and draw the 
conclusion that it was the birthplace of Purandaradasa. We need much 
more categorical and positive evidence for a correct identification of the 
birthplace of Purandara Dasa. The circumstance of the occurrence of 
certain names of persons as Adyas and Aradhyas in some inscriptions in 
the area and even of “Nayaks” cannot be pressed too far. For one thing 
Aradhya’ is not an exclusive suffix of Brahmin names. It is found among 
Lingayat names also. ‘Nayak’ is also a common surname among Gauda 
Sarasvats who are known to have settled in the Sagar and other areas 
about the middle of the 16th century. It is equally incredible that any 
sons of Purandara Dasa who gave away his entire fabulous riches before 
taking the Dasa-diksa would have accepted any land-grants by way of 
personal property. The inscriptions purporting to refer to such grants 
to sons of Purandara Dasa called by queer names like Hebana require 
closer investigation. Tradition also is firm that the Dasa’s sons were 
given “ankitas” such as “Madhvapati-Dasa”. There is no reason why the 
alleged inscriptions should have called them by their ‘earlier* names. 

The inclination to trace Purandara Dasa’s birthplace to some town 
or village bearing the name of ‘Purandara’ seems to be due to a basic mis¬ 
conception that the Ddsa's name was derived from that of his native place. We 
may note in this connection that his name is closely connected with his 
full “ankita” of ‘Purandara-Vitthala”. The popular name Purandara 
Dasa is only the short form of ‘Purandaravitthaladasa*. We may note 
further in the history of Dasa Kuta and its tradition the ‘ankitas’ of all 
Dasas are associated with the names of the Supreme Being (note ‘Vijaya- 
Vitthala’ ‘Gopala-Vitthala, ‘Jagannatha-Vitthala etc.) and never with any 
such ephemeral thing as the name of the place of their birth. Would the 
illustrious Vyasatirtha, the Guru of Purandara Dasa, who*gave “ankita” 
to his disciple, have done otherwise in this case ? I doubt it very much. 
What was the sacrosanctity of the Dasa’s place-name to merit such honor? 

This leads to the last question of the real significance of the term* 
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“Purandara” forming part of the Dasa’s ‘ankita\ It is this. “Purandara” 
is one of the sacred names of Visnu in the Sahasranama, and it has a deep 
philosophical or ‘adhyatmic’ meaning. It means the Supreme Lord who 
destroys or tears asunder the ‘LirigaSarira’ of JIvas prior to their Moksa, 
by His grace. The Sanskrit derivation is ‘puram darayatiti Purandarah’. 
The servant of such a Lord who was to sing His praises through his great 
songs worthy of respect as “Purandaropanisad’ ’ is indeed rightly to be 
known as the servant and devotee of “Purandara”. 

My conclusion is that the name Puranadara-Dasa has nothing to do 
with the birthplace of the Dasa . It is derived from the name of the supreme 
Lord Visnu. As for the actual birthplace of the Dasa, we have to leave 
it as undetermined in the present state of our knowledge and information. 
Let us hope future research of historical records may solve that question 
also. The dramatic incidents connected with the historic induction of the 
Dasa into the Dasakuta seem to have overshadowed the minor question 
of the name of his place of birth and pushed into oblivion, leading to guess 
work in later times to locate it. 



Appendix VIII 


THE GOKARIJJA-PARTAGALIJIVOTTAMA MATHA 

—A HISTORICAL SKETCH 

HINDU Dharma flourished all over the territory of Goa for many 
centuries of the early Christian era. The land was studded with temples 
to the gods and goddesses of the Hindu religion pertaining to the Saiva, 
Sakta and Vaisriava cults and tutelary deities. The Tantras and Agamas 
were followed in temple worship. The Sarasvata Brahmins had been 
settled in the Gomantaka part of the holy land of Parasurama originally 
for centuries. They were ardent followers of the Vedic Sakhas and their 
Srauta and Smarta rituals along with the worship of their family deities. 
The land was watered by the sacred rivers like Kusavati and Aghanasini. 
It was a land of plenty and prosperity,—a part of the holy land reclaimed 
from the sea by Lord Visnu in his incarnation of Parasurama, extending 
from Banavall (near Madgaon in Goa) in the north, right down to Kanya- 
kumari in the south, comprising the land of the Sarasvatas, the Havlkas, 
the Taulavas and the Nambudris. A region such as this could not but 
have attracted the attention of the great Vedantic Acarya moving through 
the length and breadth of Bharatavarsa to propagate Suddha Bhagavata 
Dharma. 

The M.Vij. (x. 52) refers to Madhva’s visit to and stay in Goa 
territory (the name ‘Goa’ itself is used in the text). His first visit to Goa 
seems to have taken place soon after his return from his first northern 
journey to Badarinath and after the composition of his Brahmas utrabha$ya. 
There is also reference to a second visit in later years. It was during these 
visits that the majority of the Gauda-Sarasvatas of Goa joined the fold of 
the great Acarya and became his ardent disciples and followers. The 
principle of Antaryami-Paramatmanusandhana in the worship of their 
family deities and other gods provided for by Madhvasastra in the spirit 
of the Gita : 

Aharh hi sarvayajhdnam bhokta / 

Ye ’pyanyadevat&bhaktas tepi mam eva yajantyavidhipiirvakam jj 
left them the necessary freedom to continue to follow their former 
way of worship of their household gods and goddesses without clashing with 
their new and enlarged Vaisnavadharma. The same phenomenon can 
be seen even today in less pronounced form in the socio-rejjgious life of the 
Shivalli Brahmin followers of Madhva in S. Kanara. 

For nearly a century and a half after its conversion to the fold of 
Madhva the Gauda-Sarasvata community of Goa 4eems to have been 
under the spiritual guidance and ministrations of the Astamajhas of Udipi 
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itself. As was the custom of the Taulava-Madhvas of S. Kanara, the 
members of the community were not required to attach themselves exclu¬ 
sively to any one of the eight Mathas for purposes of receiving Mudra and 
Mantropadesa as part of their Vaisnavasamskara. They could receive 
them from any one of the eight Mathadhipatis as they chose, according to 
convenience. Communications between the region of S. Kanara and 
Goa thro* land and coastal sea routes being quite easy, frequent and un¬ 
impeded as yet by the conquest and occupation of Goa by the Portuguese 
power, the need for having a separate religious institution to cater to the 
needs of the Gauda-Sarasvata Madhvas had not risen in the early stages. 

The position changed after a century and a half. By this time, 
the original Madhva Gauda-Sarasvata community of Goa scattered 
over Sasashti, Bardesh, Anturja, Kusasthali etc. had grown very much 
larger and closer knit and had been steadily migrating in the wake of grow¬ 
ing Muslim competition and penetration and settling down in the neigh¬ 
bouring parts of Karnataka on the coast and in the interior to find greater 
scope for its enterprising nature in the fields of trade and commerce. The 
Vaidika section also had naturally to accompany the Laukikas in their 
new settlements to help them keep up their religious and spiritual obliga¬ 
tions, rituals and worship of the deities. The difference in language, habits 
and cultural background between these Gauda-Sarasvata settlers and the 
native Brahmin communities of the new regions were such as were bound 
to keep them apart in those rigidly orthodox times when merger and inte¬ 
gration were inconceivable and impracticable. A flourishing and pros¬ 
perous community like the Gauda-Sarasvatas was bound to feel instinctively 
the need and the urge for the preservation of its separate identity within 
the larger fold of the Madhva Sampradaya. These were satisfied by the 
farsighted vision of the tenth Head of the Palimar Mutt of Utfipi Rama- 
candra Tirtha in 1476 A.D. The first Pontiff of the Palimar Mutt, 
Hrsikesa Tirtha, and his successors have by tradition been given the place 
of honor among the Yatis of the Astamafhas of Udipi as “Astotkrsta”. It 
was in the fitness of things for the Head of the Palimar Mutt to rise equal 
to the occasion and take the lead in founding the first separate Ma{ha for 
the Gauda-Sarasvata Madhvas by ordaining a competent person from the 
community in the person of Narayana Tirtha as the first Head of the Gau^a 
Sarasvata Matha which was established at the central place and meeting- 
ground between the south and the north Kanaras and beyond at Bhatkal. 
There is no substance in the contention of Udyayar Vaman Shenoy (History 
of Kaii Mutt ) that Narayana Tirtha received his ordination not from Rama- 
candra T. of the Palimar Mutt of Udipi but from another Svami of that 
name belonging to the line from which the Uttaradi and Raghavendra 
Svami Mutts are descended. According to the genealogy given by Sri 
Shenoy his “Ramacandra Tirtha” is the third in succession from Padma- 
nabha T. the first disciple of Madhvacarya. This would place his third 
successor and the Gauda-Sarasvata ascetic Narayana T. ordained by 
him within less than a hundred years interval from Padmanabha T. whose 
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date of demise is 1324 a.d. This will put the ordination of Narayana T. 
to a date half a century earlier than even 1476—which both Shenoy and 
V. N. Kudva are against accepting as correct. Apart from this, there is no 
agreement between the actual genealogy of the Ma{ha descended from 
Padmanabha T. (as preserved in the authentic records and tradition of 
the Desastha Mashas) and the one put up by Shenoy which gives the 
names in the line as Padmanabha, Raghuvarya, Vagisa and Ramacandra 
(upto Narayana T.) The difficulty is that Raghuvarya given as the succes¬ 
sor of Padmanabha T. is in actual fact the eleventh in succession from Padma¬ 
nabha T. It is thus difficult to accept the genealogy of the Kasi Mutt 
as we have it in its different forms till we come down to Raghavendra T. whose 
date is verifiable. To escape this difficulty some have tried to suggest that 
the three Gurus after Padmanabha T. were different from the ones (of the 
same names in the Desastha Mathas). But this widens the interval between 
Padmanabha T’s death in 1324 and the succession of Narayana T. 
the fourth Guru in 1580 or the death of Raghavendra T. the fifth Guru m 
1680 to 250 to 300 years respectively , which can hardly be true. V. N. Kudva 
has ascribed Narayana T’s ordination to Raghuttama T. of the Uttaradi 
Mutt somewhere about 1560. He is averse to accepting the tradition of 
the Gokarna Matha that Narayana T. was (as we have seen) ordained by 
Ramacandra T. the tenth Head of the Palimar Mutt of Udipi. 

The fact that both the Kasi and the Gokarna Mathas of the Gauda- 

■ • • 

Sarasvata Madhvas adhere strictly to the system of Balasannyasa (restrict¬ 
ing ordination for purposes of succession to the Pitha only to unmarried 
youths) as in the case of the Astamathas of U^ipi,—whereas in the Desa¬ 
stha Mathas “Grhasthasrama-Sannyasa” is the prevailing custom and 
practice (with very rare exceptions) in their history is in itself a strong 
ground for accepting the lineal affiliation of the Gauda-Sarasvata Madhva 
Mathas with one of the Udipi Mutts. The geographical closeness of the 
Gau^a Sarasvatas on the west coast to Udipi would also predispose one 
to accept the lineal descent of their Mutt from one of the Udipi Mutts 

rather than with some far off Desastha Matha. The ties and contacts 

« 

with the Uttaradi and Raghavendra Svami Mathas came to be developed 
only much later about the middle of the 17th. century in a different set of 
circumstances connected with the historic controversy regarding the rights 
and social status of the Gauda-Sarasvata Brahmin community. This is 
amply borne out by the overwhelming evidence let in by Sagara 
Ramacarya in his Konkanabhyudaya , through the extracts from numerous letters 
and Rayasa patras quoted by him as written by various Pontiffs of the 
Uttaradi , Raghavendra Svami, Sripadaraja Mutt and others to members 
of the Gauda-Sarasvata community and sometimes to some of their Svamis. 
But this is a different issue altogether from the question of the origin of the 
Gauda-Sarasvata Matha. Even the alleged copper plate grant of Surendra 
T. to Yadavendra T. of the Kasi Mutt (whose genuineness is open to doubt 
on other grounds as has been shown) is basically concerned with the practi¬ 
cal question of the rights of the community and its social and religiose 
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status. It should be clear from this that the origin of the Gautfa-Sarasvata 
Matfias from the Palimar Mutt of Udipi is in no way upset by their subse¬ 
quent links with other Mutts. 

Sagara Ramacarya wrote his Konkariabhyudaya in 1700 a.d. In 
that work there is reference to Digvijaya Ramacandra T. of the Gokarna 
Mutt. In his other work Suniti-Bhdgavata y the same author has mentioned 
Raghucandra T., successor of Digvijaya Ramacandra, as his father’s Guru. 
His Kohkanabhyudaya refers by name to Raghavendra T. of the Kasi Mutt 
also. Thus the separate existence of the KaH and the Gokarna Mat has presided 
over by Raghavendra T. and Raghucandra T, respectively round about 1670 is well 
established. It is however difficult to place this Raghavendra T’s Parama- 
guru Yadavendra in 1542 as given in the supposed grant of Surendra T., 
which, curiously enough, finds no mention among the numerous sources 
from which the Konkanabhyudaya has quoted. For a gap of 120 years is 
rather too wide between Yadavendra and Raghavendra who is counted 
as the second in succession from him. 

At the same time, we cannot accept the suggestion that the Kasi 
Mutt originated from Raghucandra’s disciple Samyamindra T. as alleged 
in some quarters. For it is clear from the Koftkanabhyudaya that Digvijaya 
Ramacandra and his successor Raghucandra were both more or less con¬ 
temporaries of Raghavendra T. and could not have been separated from 
him by a very wide stretch of time as would be the case, if Raghavendra T’s 
Paramaguru Yadavendra were himself to be regarded as a disciple ordained 
by Raghucandra’s last disciple. The tradition preserved in the Kasi 
Mutt that Yadavendra was educated in the Matha of Vijaylndra T. at 
Kumbakonam and the record in the Gokarna Matha referring to the cir¬ 
cumstances of his secession from the Matha of Jivottama and going over 
to the Matha of Vijaylndra by ‘Dandaparivrtti’ make it probable that 
Yadavendra was established as the Head of the Kasi Matha in or about 
Plava 1602, by Sudhlndra T. in accordance with the wishes of Vijaylndra. 
Anyway, so far as the history of the Gokarna Matha is concerned, there 
is no difficulty in accepting the traditional view that it was founded with 
Narayana T. as its first Head, by Ramacandra T. of the Palimar Mutt of 
Udipi in 1476. 

Narayana T. established his Matha at Bhatkal and later passed away 
there. His successor Vasudeva T. passed away at Pandharpur. The 
third Head of the Mutt was the famous Jivottama T. after whom the Mutt 
takes one of its present names. He was a contemporary of Ali Adil Shah 
(1557-80) of Bijapur. Tradition says Jivottama was on very friendly 
and cordial terms with the illustrious Vadiraja T. of the Sode Mutt of 
Udipi. Like Vadiraja he was also a great Yogi. He established his Matha 
at Gokarna for the first time. The Suniti-Bhagavata of Sagara Ramacarya 
refers to his authorship of several learned works. None of which has come 
down to us. The author of Guruparampardmrta however refers to a 
Sdrasangraha of Jivottama dealing probably with the origin of the Mutt. 
During his Tirthayatra in the north he is said to have acquired three idols 
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of Vitthala of which Vlra-Vi#hala became the chief Samsthanapratima. 

Jivottama was a noted organizer. He started new centres for the 
benefit of the Gau^a Sarasvata. Madhvas at Ankola, Basrur and other 
places. Towards the latter part of his life, he ordained Purusottama T. 
as his successor and went on a pilgrimage to the south visiting Kaiichi, 
Tirupati, Trivandrum and Udipi and returned to Bhatkal where he 
entered Samadhiin 1598. 

His successor gave special encouragement to the study of Srauta and 
Smarta prayoga works and ritualistic literature among his followers. It 
is these branches which even now are most widely studied by the priestly 
class among the Gauda Sarasvatas,—the Bhasya and Vada-Prasthanas 
have hardly any absorbing interest to it. Purusottama Tirtha composed 
a digest called Karmasiddhanta dealing with the 16 Saihskaras. A ms. of 
it is available in the Mutt’s Library. 

Purusottama was succeeded by Anu-Jivottama. The Mutt papers 
disclose that during his period there arose a sharp litigation between his 
Mutt and the Sode Matha of Udipi over the benefice-village of Hegare 
which went on for years until it was finally decided in favor of the Gokarna 
Matha, in the days of his second successor Digvijaya Ramacandra. Anu- 
Jivottama was the first to take up his abode at Dicoli in Goa where he 
passed away in 1638. His successor Ramacandra was the first to come 
over to Partagali and build a Mutt there and make it his headquarters, as 
it is at present. He installed the idols of Rama, Laksmana and Sita which 
he had brought with him, in a temple constructed for the purpose. He 
also set up another temple for Vira-Maruti (made of Tulasikastha) at 
Partagali. He attained Samadhi at Revan in Goa. His successor Digvijaya 
Ramacandra attained great spiritual powers by propitiating Nrsimha 
and Mukhya-Prana according to the procedure laid down for Purascarana 
by Vadiraja Svamin. Later, he went down from Revan. to Partagali 
and celebrated the Rathotsava there for Rama. Tradition says some 
obstruction to the smooth conduct of the Rathotsava was caused at the 
instigation of the then Pontiff of the Sode Mutt who was carrying on the 
litigation over Hegare with the Gokarna Matha. The Narayanabhuta 
sent to obstruct the Rathotsava had brought the chariot to a standstill. 
Digvijaya Ramacandra is said to have lifted the obstruction by paralysing 
the Narayanabhuta by breaking a coconut at the feet of Viramaruti after 
praying to him. A small niche at the footsteps of the Viramaruti tower 
at Partagali with a bust of Narayanabhuta can now be seen at Partagali 
as marking the incident. The Konkanabhyudaya refers to certain letters 
that passed between Digvijaya Ramacandra and Raghavendra Svami 
(1623-71) of the Kumbakonam Mutt. Digvijaya Ramacandra passed 
away at Ankola. 

His successor was Raghucandra T. He has been referred to by the 
author of the Konkanabhyudaya (written in 1700) as his father’s Guru, who 
was greatly pleased by the successful way in which Sagara Venka^e^acarya 
had argued the case for the acceptance of the complete social and religious 
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equality of status of the Gau<ja Sarasvata Brahmins with other Brahmins 
of the Desh in the historic debate at the Ikkeri court. 

Tradition has it that Raghucandra attempted to introduce the system 
of Astamathas of Udipi at Gokarna and started ordaining several disciples. 
But as except three the rest of them died one after the other, he abandoned 
the project. 

He was succeeded by Laksminarayana T. who made pilgrimages to 
Kanci Ramesvaram, Dhanuskoti, Tirupati etc. He was honored by 
Queen Cannamamba of the Keladi state and by the Ruler of Kolhapur. 
He was succeeded by Laksmlkanta, Ramakanta, Kamalakanta, Srlkanta 
and Bhuvijayaramacandra. 

His successor Ramanatha T. made frequent visits to Partagali, 
Gokarna, Ankola and other centres of his Mutt. He was succeeded by 
Laksminatha T. who renovated the Mutt at Gokarna. He passed away at 
Baroda. 

The next Head of the Mutt ■ was Anandatirtha. Records relating to 
him are available for the period between 1819-27. He renovated the 
Mutt building at Partagali and ordained Purnaprajna T. as his successor. 
He made a long stay at Bhatkal devoting himself to the study of Madhva’s 
Sutrabhasya and J’s NS with one of the famous scholars there and 
returned to Gokarna and later to Partagali where he taught these standard 
works of Madhva lore to many disciples. He ordained Padmanabha T. 
and went on pilgrimage to Srisailam, Tirupati, Ramesvaram Trivandrum 
and returned to Partagali. After a brief stay he went on another pil¬ 
grimage to Kolhapur, Prayaga, Kasi and other places. The Pandits of 
Kasi gave him a public address and paid tributes to his learning. On his 
return journey he received a similar address from the Pandita Sabha at 
Pune in 1862. It is worth mentioning that in this address he has been hailed as 
the propagator of the spiritual tradition of the Palimar Mutt of Udipi • He passed 
away at Partagali. 

His successor Padmanabha T. was deeply read in the NS and other 
classics of Madhva philosophy. He made pilgrimages to Tirupati, Trivan¬ 
drum, Maftjeshvar, Udipi, Basrur, Bhatkal and Gokarna and returned 
to Partagali. In 1892, he ordained Indirakanta T. as his successor and 
later passed away at Partagali. 

Indirakanta T. is undoubtedly the most outstanding, beloved and 
universally respected Svami that has adorned the Pitha of the Gokarna 
Mutt in recent history. He was the most pious, learned and farsighted 
religious Head. He was a profound scholar of Madhva lore and the NS 
had the greatest fascination for him. The sumptuous library of Dvaita 
Vedanta works and works on several other Sastras and Vedic lore built 
up by him at Partagali bear witness to his insatiable thirst for knowledge 
and his dedication to learning. His historic visit to Kumta and stay there 
is still remembered there with reverent love. He made pilgrimages to 
Srirangam, Kumbakonam, Tirupati, Bhatkal, Madgaon, Basrur, Mulki, 
Manjeshwar, Mangalore and Cochin. He visited Udipi during the 
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Paryaya 6f the celebrated Raghumanya T. of the Palimar Mutt (1936-38), 
and was received with marked affection. The meeting was symbolic of 
and cemented and renewed the historic relationship of the Gokarna 
Mutt with the Palimar Mutt. During his Pontifical period, Indirakanta T. 
ordained Narahari T. who however predeceased him. The bereavement 
caused him great sorrow . He wrote a commentary in Marathi on the 
Gita according to the interpretation of Madhva for the benefit of his follow¬ 
ers. He made pilgrimages to Sangli, Kolhapur, Mardol (Goa) and 
Shahapur. His disciple Kamalanatha T. ordained Dvarakanatha T. 
in 1942. Indirakanta T. passed away at Partagali. 

His successor Dvarakanatha T. opened up a new chapter in the pro¬ 
gressive history of the Gokarna Mutt. He was a dynamic personality with 
suave and winsome ways and was very open-hearted. He had a modern 
outlook and understood the needs of the times and took up progressive 
steps for the betterment of the community, while preserving and fostering 
the permanent values of the past. His faith in and reverence for Sri 
Madhva and his Darsana were deep and sincere and his “Vaisnavadlksa” 
was remarkable. He was an eloquent speaker in Kannada, Marathi and 
Hindi besides Konkani. He started Pathasalas for Sanskrit studies at 
Dicholi, Partagali and Bombay. The Dvarakanath Bhavan and Rama 
Mandir at Wadala, Bombay are standing monuments to his memory. He 
cooperated fully with the Svamijis of the Pejavar and Palimar Mutts in the 
activites of the Akhila Bharata Madhva Mahamandal and attended several 
philosophical Conferences of the Mandal at Hyderabad, Coimbatore, 
Vijayawada. He worked for the advancement of the Sarasvata community as 
a whole in all walks of life and conferred with the Heads of the Chitrapur 
and Kasi Mutts for this purpose and gave full support to the All-India 
Sarasvata Conference at Bombay. The Jivottama a quarterly Journal in 
Kannada devoted to social and cultural subjects is being published under 
the patronage of his Mutt. In his recent demise, a couple of years back, 
the community has sustained a great loss. 

He has left a worthy successor in Vidyadhiraja T. who tho* young in 
years has already laid the foundations for a great future by his untiring 
efforts and enthusiasm, in spite of an acute physical ailment. His Vaisna- 
vadlksa, humility, gentleness, strict adherence to the exacting discipline of 
the ascetic life and his ceaseless study of Madhvasastra are his greatest 
assets. He celebrated the fifth centenary of thg foundation of his Mutt 
in 1977 at Partagali which was attended by the Svamis of Pejavar and 
Palimar Mutts of Udipi. 
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KRSjyADEVARATAKRTIH by KRSNADEVARAYA 


THE famous ruler of the Vijayanagar Kingdom. From the palm-leaf 
manuscript of the work (incomplete) preserved in the Madras Govern¬ 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library bearing D. No. 18299. 


RKi«1viPdHiPfeHi*Hdd1 qunKwi w. i 
*ft 4dRlPd<PH*dMft|dl 

^P^OidR^ddMdt.*r: i 

^T{ras>d*firH <f?dH^T^I rRdI ^ II 

^I^T^r^lfd oMMlfd drlldd- 

i mu q^ra ar w i tf *rtr*r: i 

o 

PdcdRxR^ Id<^d^f<d few ||^|| 

*T ^dn ^TT fH ^3Tcd 3TT 3T Uft g Hd^ T K^ T H l|V|| 

*T sflcfrfar: d'+dH^>d fifRfcSR | 

^4d^ er ^iqQd4^dq*Rd fir smnfer ny.ii 

*T d^l^ t Mffr<0d d^ l dV l dd l ^qPd^vftij : I 

dlfew^l^dfa ^ TO ^ rTTO ll^ll 

■q cv X 

¥ wm HdMfow re uMmq *ftr>r i 

h i-ui^dfedr^H%fFd^W ih livail 

drgtfVdll^dldrl'in'd: $dl4PjcdlP<dd'dfadT4*T I 

+lnnMdldir<d^l^d)d: dfrfcr <5HlPd II<?|| 

»t*r in mhrWr ^ wgrwm i 
^rnnfNvpn dmfadlm : sn^r *rt ^r^rtf^pt: it^n 
tflsg dHIT^JYlrf^drci fh«uf«WWlfa<[ 

3?TTO dldlW d^lddld: fos&Ptif IIVU 

T^r ^ ^d^dd Fd afa dNlft ^ ^T I 

grfi ^dv i mt rm^fc^dR furore q^prerarapr iwi 

*pt *i4h*vd sfoqrocfaff *|fa: 

qdfafpar ^<iuiwwfdfayiHid(d£WiPd+R i 
d«UTCd3 3RT Wit: *TTRj Pi<Wlhl+ 

(d M |* ‘frldd ti«i«icddfe¥id dig TrTTFJ IR^II 

(Transcript by courtesy of R. Kalyana Sundaram, Curator in charge 
Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras-5.) 
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